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PREFACE. 



-♦♦- 



The aim of the present volume is sufficiently indicated by its 
title, and prefatory remark is almost superfluous. The Author 
believes it calculated to occupy a place which is altogether dis- 
tinct from that taken by any of his previous works on the 
subject. 

The "Examination Questions" appended to each section of 
the book constitute, in the Author's estimate, one of the most 
valuable of its features. They are mainly designed, as the 
teacher will at once perceive, for oral use ; and have been framed 
under the conviction that frequent oral examination — pursued 
with constant reference to Maps drawn upon a large scale — is 
the soundest test of a learner's advancement in geographical 
knowledge. But the greater number of them are equally adapted 
for the purposes of written examination. 

The use which the Author would recommend to be made of 
these questions would be this : — That after each lesson gone 
through by the teacher, and professedly learnt by the pupils, 
the real amount of knowledge gained by the learner should be 
tested by oral examination. Whether all of the questions that 
are here given should be proposed for answer, or only a selection 
of them, must depend upon special circumstances — of time and 
various appliances in aid of tuition — which difier in the case 
of one school from that of another, and of which the individual 
teacher is the most competent judge. But the use of the Map 
is indispensable, whatever the limits to which either lesson or 
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examination may be restricted. In addition, the Author would, 
at not unfrequent intervals, apply the test of written examina- 
tion. The added labour imposed upon the teacher, in the task 
of looking through the answers, will be amply recompensed by 
the certain test of progress thus afforded. The deficiencies of 
the one method of examination will be corrected by the other, 
and, when both are avowedly adopted, even the least diligent 
learner can hardly fail to feel the stimulus to some amount of 
individual exertion. 



NE W AND RE VISED EDITION, 

NOTE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

In the present edition the information throughout has been 
thoroughly revised, so as to embrace every recent discovery and 
political change of importance. Much additional information 
has been inserted, more especially in the sections treating of the 
British Islands and Colonies, and those foreign countries which 
recent events have brought into prominent notice. The statistics 
have, in each case, been corrected to the latest possible date. 
The population of the counties and towns of Great Britain and 
Ireland has been taken from the census returns of 1881. 

London, July 1881. 
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OF 



MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

GE0GBAPH7 (Qr. ge, "the earth," and grwpho^ "I describe") 
is a description of the earth. 

In other words, Oeography describes the earth not only as a whole, but 
also the lands and seas which constitute its surface, with their respective 
climates, productions, and inhabitants. 

Such a description involves — 

1. An account of the earth as a whole, its figure, magnitude, and 
motions. 

2. An account of the natural features of the earth's surface, and of 
the climates, minerals, plants, and animals which belong to the different 
regions of the globe. 

3. A description of the several countries into which the earth is divided, 
with the conmtion and pursuits of their inhabitants, and the localities of 
the principal towns in each. 

The^ra^ of these three divisions is generally called Mathematical 
or Astronomical Geography, the second, is distinguished as Physical 
Geography, and the third is known as Political Geography. 

1. MATHEMATICAL GEOGBAPHY is virtually included in the science 
of astronomy, and is here treated of only in so far as it relates to the 
figure, m^nitude, and motions of the earth, and the determination 
of the various imaginary ''points" and ''circles," which are absolutely 
necessary in order to determme the excust positions of places. 

2. PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY treats of the natural features of the earth, 
its different climates, productions^ and capabilities, and is chiefly valuable 
as the natural introduction to 

3. POLITICAL GEOGBAPHY, which treats of the political divisions of 
the earth, and the condition and pursuits of mankind. 

The two latter are thus intimately connected, and the geography of any 
part of the earth may be most profitably studied by carefully noticing the 
connection between them. A very brief reflection suttices to show that 
such a connection exists, and that it is attended bv very important restdts. 

The people who live in & hot cotmtry are differently circumstanced 
from those who dwell in a cold country, and their modes of life will 
naturally be different in many respects. They will be led to adopt a 
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different kind of clothing, and theii* ordinary kinds of food — their houses, 
their outdoor labours and amusements, with many other things — will be 
different in the one case from the other. In like manner, the habits, 
manners, and ideas of people who inhabit a mountainous and rugged country 
will present ^at differences from those which belong to the inhabitants 
of a level plain. So also, a people dwelling on tJie borders of t^ sea will 
have habits and occupations differing in many ways from those of people 
who inhabit an inland region ; they will (to take one example only) be 
led to build ships, and thus to engage in maritime intercourse with other 
nations, which the inhabitants of an inland country can never do. 

We shall see, as we proceed with our geography, numerous instances of 
this close conDection between the natural condition and productions of 
different regions and the social state of their inhabitants. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



T. What is the meaning of the term 
•'Geography"? 

2. What does "a description of the 
earth "Involve* 

3. How is geography generally divided ? 

4. What subjects are included under 
fx) Mathematical geography ; 

Physical geography ; 
Political geography ? 



5. What connection is there between 
the physical and political geography of 
a coimtry? 

6. Give an example of the way in which 
the physical geography of a country 
affects the conditions and pursuits of its 
inhabitants. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

I, The Earth is very nearly a globe in shape — that is, it is round 
(like a ball or an orange). 

(a.) That the earth is round is proved by 

I. The circumnavigation of the globe. 

s. The shadow of the earth when the moon is eclipsed is always ** round." 

3. The topmasts of a vessel approaching the shore are always seen first ; 
were the surface of the sea perfectly /a^, the largest part of a vessel, the 
hull, would be seen first, and the small topmasts la^U 

4. The hull of a vessel leaving the land disappears first, the topmasts last, 
which would not be the case if the surface of the sea were not ** curved.*' 

5. The earth is a planet. All the other planets are round* The earth, 
therefore, is most probably ** round '' also, 

(6.) The rotundity of the earth has not only been demonstrated as above, 
but has also been proved by acttuU measurements, from which astronomers 
have calculated its exact size and shape. 

We thus know that the earth is not per fectly round, i.e., & sphere, 1 but is 
slightly compressed at the poles, so that its eocact shape is that of an " oblate 
spheroid.** 



1 A sphere (Or. aphaira, a ball) is a per- 
feetly round body. A alightly compressed body, 
like an orange, forms an oblate spheroid; 



an eUmpaUd one, like a lemon, is a prolatd 
spheroid. 
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2. The earth measures about 25,000 miles round, and a straight 
line supposed to pass through its centre would be about 8000 miles 
long.* 

The former of these measurements is called the Circumference^ of the earth, 
the latter its Diameter,* 

3. The earth is constantly turning round, in a direction &om west 
to east, upon an imaginary line (called its AxU% which passes through 
its centre, and which therefore forms one of its diameters. This 
motion is the cause of day and night and is called its Daily or 
Diurnal '^ Motion, because the earth rotates on its axis once a day. 

The earth's Axis is the imaginary line imon which it turns. Its extre- 
mities are called the Poles of the earth. One of them is the North Pole, 
the other the South Pole. 

4. The earth also revolves round the sun once a year. This motion 
causes the four seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, and 
is called its Annual Motion. 

The exact tim/e of the earth's rotation on its axis is 231^ 56^ 4*. 

The exact time of the earth's revolution round the sun is 365<i 6^ 9m iqi. 

5. The Eqnator^ is a circle drawn round the earth midway be- 
tween the poles — that is, at exactly the same distance from each pole. 

The equator divides the glohe into two halves or Hemitpheru — a Korfchem 
Hemisphere and a Southern Hemisphere. The northern hemisphere is that 
half of the globe which is between the equator and the north pole, and the 
southern hemisphere is the half that is between the equator and the south pole. 

6. North, South, East, and West are terms used to express the 
relative positions of places to one another. They are the four 
Cardinal^ Points of the compass — an instrument used to determine 
the respective bearings of places. 

There are altogether thirty-two points of 
the compass — ^twenty-eight of the number 
being intermediate between the four cardinal 
points. The point lyine midway between 
n>vrth and east is called North-eatt; that 
midway between north and west is North' 
west. In like manner, the points lying mid- 
way between the east and west and the 
south points are called Sovih-eatt and Souik' 
wett, 

S 

These points are sometimes called the four Collateral Points. The Cardinal 
Points are generally abbreviated thus : N. S. K W. The Collateral Points 
thus: N.E., N.W., S.E., S.W. 

1 More exactly, the dimenaions of the earth * Cireumferenoe, Lat. oireumt round ; /ero, 

I carry, 

s Diameter, Or. dia, through ; metrottt a 
measure. 

* Axis, Lat. axin, an axle-tree. 

< Diurnal, Lat. diumus, of or belonging to 
a day. 

9 equator, Lat. €equo, I make even or equal. 




are as follow :— 
Equatorial diameter, 7936 miles. 
Polar diameter, 7899 miles. 

Mean diameter, 7912I miles. 
Circumference, 34,000 miles. 
Area of surface, 190,900,000 square miles. 
Solid contents nearly ^60^000,000,000 cubic 

miles 



w.s»u» .iob..bout6,.fc,7.««im». .^^^.s^i-jsj. rdSis."* '^ *■'■• "" 
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7. A Meridian^ .is a line drawn round the earth in the exact 
direction of north and south — that is, passing through the poles, and 
crossing the equator at right angles. 

Such a line may be supposed to pass through any given place on the earth's 
surface (and may, of course, be actually drawn upon the surface of the arti- 
ficial globe) ; it is then called the Meridian of that place. Thus, a line drawn 
through London in the exact direction of north and south is called the Men- 
dian of London. 

8. The Positions of Places on the earth^s surface are indi- 
cated by means of latitude and longitude.* 

Latitude is distance in the direction of north and south. 

Longitude is distance in the direction of east and west. 

The amount either of latitude or longitude is expressed in degrees. 

Every circle, whether great or small, is supposed to be divided into 360 
equal parts or Degrees, A quarter of a circle (or qucuirant) contains, there- 
fore, 90 degrees. 

9. Latitude is distance measured, in degrees, from the equator 
towards either pole ; and the greatest latitude which a place can have 
is 90 degrees — that is, the extreme distance of either pole from the 
line of the equator. 

All places situated between the eauator and the north pole are said to be 
in North Latitude; all places that lie between the equator and the south 
pole are in South LcUitvde, 

la Longitude is distance to the east or west of any given 
meridian, and is measured halfway round the globe — that is, 180 
degrees upon each side of any meridian — and is called East Longi- 
tude or West Longitude, according as it is to the east or to the west 
of the meridian that is used. 

In England we use the meridian supposed to pass through Greenwich (near 
London), where our National Observatory ik situated. Hence we say that 
a place is so many degrees longitude east of Greenwich, or west of Green- 
wich. 

1 1. Every Degree is divided into sixty eaual parts called Minutes, 
and every minute is divided into sixty equal parts or Seconds, 

The following signs are used to express degrees, minutes, and seconds — 
" * ". If it is necessary to express distances (either of latitude or longitude) 
which are less than a degree, we say that a place is in so many degrees, so 
many minutes, and so many seconds, using these signs. Thus, 24** 16' 8'', 
means twenty-four degrees, sixteen minutes, and eight seconds ; just in the 
same way that, in order to express an amount of money, we might say ;f 24, 
168. 8d., that is, twenty-four pounds, sixteen shillings, and eight pence. 

12. Parallels of Latitude are circles drawn round the globe in a 
direction parallel to the equator. 

Parallels are usually drawn upon artificial globes and maps at every ten 
(or sometimes every five) degrees apart. They serve to show, in a general 
way, the latitudes of various places. Places that are on (ur near) the same 
parallel have, of course, the same (or nearly the same) latitude. 



1 Xeridian, Lat. meridiet, mid-<lay. Places 
on the Mme meridian have mid-day ur noon 
at exactly the game time. 

3 Latitude, Lat. latitude, hreadth ; longi- 
tude, Lat. longitudo, length. These terms 



were applied by the ancients, who thought 
that the earth extended farther east and west 
than north and south. Hence they supposed 
the length of the earth was from east to west, 
and the breadth from north to south. 
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13. Meridian Lines — that is, lines in the exact direction of 
north and south — are also generally drawn upon globes and maps 
at distances either of five or ten degrees apart, and serve to show the 
longitudes of places. 

Places that are on (or near) the same meridian have the same (or nearlj 
the same) longitude. 

14. The Tropics^ are circles drawn round the globe in a direction 
parallel to the equator, and at a distance of 23^° &om that line. 

That drawn at 23}° to the north of the equator is called the Tropic of 
Cancer; the similar circle drawn at 23^^° south of the equator is called the 
Tropic of Capricorn, These lines mark the farther distances, on either side 
of the equator, within which the sun is vertical. 

15. The two Polar Circles are drawn round the globe in a 
direction parallel to the equator, and at distances of 23^° from 
either pole. 

The circle drawn at 23}° from the oorth pole is distinguished m the 
Arctic^ Circle. That drawn at 23}** from the south pole is called the 
Antarctic^ Circle. These circles mark the limits (from either pole) within 
which the sun remains wholly above the horizon for a term of more than 
twenty-four hours at one season of the year, or does not rise for a term of 
more than twenty-four hours at the opposite period of the year. 

16. Zones.^ — The tropics and polar circles serve to divide the 
surface of the earth into five Zones — one torrid* zone, two temperate* 
zones, and two frigid « zones. 

1. The Torrid Zone extends on either side of the equator, and is bounded 
on the north by the Tropic of Cancer, and on the south by the Tropic of 
Capricorn. 

2. The North Temperate Zone is the space between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Arctic Circle. 

3. The South Temperate Zone lies between the Tropic of Capricorn and 
the Antarctic Circle. 

4. The North Frigid Zone embraces the space within the Arctic Circle 
surrounding the north pole. 

5. The South Frigid Zone comprises the space within the Antarctic 
Circle surrounding the south pole. 

The Torj'id Zone is the hottest part of the world, because there the 
sun is vertical, or directly over head. The Frigid Zones are the 
coldest parts of the globe, for there the sun is, during a portion of 
the year, wholly absent — not rising above the horizon for weeks (or 
months) in continuous succession. The Tem'peTaie Zones /as the 
word " temperate " implies) are neither so hot ais the torria zone, 
nor so cold as the frijnd zones. 



1 Greek, trepo^ I turn. Becaose the sun 
in its apparent annual path through the 
heavens, turns back towards the equator 
when it has reached a point verticiJiy 
over the line of the tropic, or 23^* on either 
side of the equator. 

s Aretie, Antaiotio, Gr. arlao», a bear, from 
the constellation of the Great Bear which 
oreiUes the arefie circle. The term arctic is 
also synonymoos with norOitm or the north. 



In the term antarctic, the prefix anti means 
opposite to or over against, i.e., opposite to 
the arctic circle. 

3 Zones, Gr. zone, a belt or girdle. 

^ Torxid, Lat. torrtdiM, parched or scorched. 

9 Temperate, Lat. tempero, I moderate— 
the cHmate of this zone being neither ex- 
tremely hot nor intensely cold. 

8 nigid, Lat. frigidus, cold; the frigid 
zones are intensely cold. 
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The extenk of the yaiioos sonet is as follows : — 

1. The Torrid Zone, 23*" 28' north, and 23*" 28' south, of the equator ; total 
breadth, 4^ 56". 

2. The North and SotOh Temperate Zones, from 23* 28' to 66* 32^ n<»th and 
south latitude respectively, are each 43** 4' broad. 

3. The North and South Frigid Zona hare each a radios of 23* 28' from 
the north and south poles respectirely. 

4. Of a total area of 197,000,000 square miles, the torrid zone embraces 
78,406,000 ; the temperate zones, each 51,121,500; and the frigid zones, each 
8,i7S,5oa 



EXAJflNATION QUESTIONS. 



X. What is the shape of the earth f 
3. How can we prore that the earth is 
roimdT 

3. What is the exact shape of the earth? 

4. What are its dimensions T 

5. Does the earth more T Howf 

6. What i^ienomena are caused by the 
(a) annual, and (6) diurnal, motions of the 
earth? 

7. What ia the <uni of the earth, and 
what are its ends called ? 

8. What is the tqwtUr, and how does 
it dlTide the globe? 

9. What is meant by the pointt of the 
eompau f How many of them are there? 



How are the eardinaX and collateral pointi 
named? 

xo. What is a meridian/ 

zx. How are the po$itum$ of pUtees on 
the earth's surface indicated ? 

xs. What is (a) latUude t (6) longitude f 

13. What purpose do (a) jNiraUeie and 
(6) mericltan iinet serve? 

X4. What are the tropia, and what do 
they indicate? 

15. What are the polar circle* t 

x6. How many tone* are there ? Name 
them. 

X7.- Which is the hottest sone? Which 
\Bzh»coldutt 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The snrface of the earth is divided into land and water. 

1. LAND occupies little more than one-fourth, and 

2. WATER nearly three-fourths of the whole. 

The total area of the globe is estimated at 197,000,000 square miles, of 
which Ijand occupies 51,500,000 square miles, and Water 145,500,000 square 
miles. 



I. LAND. 

The land occupies little more than one-fourth of the surface of 
the globe, and consists of two immense cordinuom masses and a vast 
number of smaller separate masses. 

The two continuous land-masses are separated by the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and are called the EaMem and Western Continents respec- 
tively. 

1. The Sastem Ckmtinent is divided by the chain of the Ural Mountains 
and the Mediterranean Sea into three great divisions : Europe,-Asia, and 
Africa, 

2. The WMtem Opntlnent is divided by the Caribbean Sea and the Onlf 
of Mezioo into two siain portions, called North and South America, 
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3. To the south-east of the Eastern Continent is another vast mass of land 
entirely surrounded by the sea, called Australia, 

Each of the great divisions of the two main land masses (and the island 
of Austndia) is also called a Continent, so that 

There are six continents : Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 
South America, and Australia.^ 

Europe, Asia, and Africa together form the Eastern Continent, or the Old 
World, so called because they were known to the nations of antiquity. 
America, often called the New World, was not discovered until a compara- 
tively modem period — ^towards the close of the 15th century. 

1. EX7B0PE is the north-western portion of the Old World, from 
the rest of which it is separated by the Mediterranean Sea and the Ural 
Mountains. 

2. ASIA is the eastern, and by far the largest, portion of the Old 
World. 

Europe and Asia form in reality one continuous and connected mass of 
land, and are often spoken of together under the name of Eurasia, 

y. AFRICA is the southern portion of the Old World, and is separated 
from Europe by the Mediterranean Sea, but united to Asia by the Isthmus 
of Suez. 

4. AMERICA, though sometimes spoken of as one continent, is dis- 
tinctly divided into two great masses, united only by the narrow Isthmus 
of Panama, and distinguished as Norih America and South America, 

5. AUSTRALIA is an immense island lying to the south-east of Asia, 
from which it is separated by the Malay Archipelago. 

Australia, New Zealand, and the numerous islands and archipelagos in the 
Pacific are sometimes classed together under the general name of Oceania. 

Of the above divisions of the land, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia are 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, and North and South America in the Western 
Hemisphere, The whole of North America, Europe, Asia, a small part of 
South America, and the^eater portion of Africa, are north of the equator, 
i.e., in the Northern Semisphire, The remaining portions of South 
America and Africa and the whole of Australia are south of the equator, 
i,e,, in the Southern Hemisphere, 

1. The Eastern Hemisphere contains twice as much land as the 
western, 

2. The Northern Hemisphere contains three times as much land as the 
9outhem, 

3. The Continental Hemisphere, that is, a hemisphere in which England 
oocupies the centre, includes the greater part of the landy while 

4. The Oceanic Hemisphere is nearly all covered with water, the only 
considerable portions of land being Australia, New Guinea, &c., and the 
southern part of South America.^ 



1 The areas of* the continents, in round 
numbers, are as follow :— 

8q. Miles. 
Europe, .... 3,700,000 

Asia, 17,500,000 

Africa, .... 12,000,000 
North America, . . 8,600,000 
Booth America, . . 7,000,000 
Atutralia, .... 3,000,000 
s The amount of land in the yarious hemi- 
qheres is as follows :— 



8q. 

. 38, 



Northern Hemisphere, 

Southern Hemisphere, . 

Eastern Hemisphere, 

Western Hemisphere, . 

Continental Hemisphere, 

Oceanic Hemisphere, 
\* Vex full particulars relative to the dis- 
tribution of land and water, the student 
is referred to the Qeography of Uu Octaiu 
(Q. Philip k Son). 



Bliles. 
,000,000 
13.500.000 
3S.Soo.ooo 
10,000,000 
43.500,000 
8,000,000 
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The following terms are used to denote various portions of the 
land : — 

1. Continent.^ — The largest divisions of land are called CoU' 
ivamU, 

There are, as we have said, six continents : Europe^ Asia, Africa, Nortk 
and South America, and Australia, 

2. Island.'— A portion of land surrounded by water is called an 
Island, Borneo, Madagascar, Iceland, Great Britain — any one of which 
may be readily found upon an artificial globe, or on a map of the 
world — are examples of islands. 

Several small islands lying close to each other form a Group. Several 
large islands or island-groups near each other form an Arcliipelago. An 
Islet is a small island in the sea. An Eyot is an island in the channel of a 
river. 

3. Peninsula.^ — A portion of land nearly surrounded by water is 
called a Peninsula, Italy, Greece, Florida, Arabia, are examples of 
peninsulas. Sweden and Norway (together) also present an example 
of a peninsula ; so, too, do Spain and Portugal 

4. Isthmus.^ — A narrow neck of land which unites any two 
larger portions is called an Isthmus, As, for example, the Isthmus 
of Suez, which unites Asia and Africa ; the Isthmus of Panama, 
which joins North and South America ; and the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which joins the southern part of Greece (the Morea) to the 
mainland. 

Of the two most important isthmuses of the world, those of Suez and 
Panama, the former is already pierced by a canal large and deep enough to 
enable the largest vessels to pass from the Mediterranean into the Red Sea, 
and the projected **inter-oceanio canal" across Panama, will, when com- 
pleted, enable vessels to proceed from the Atlantic directly into the Pacific, 
thus avoiding the dangerous and tedious voyage round Cape Horn. 

5. Coast.^ — The line where the land and water meet is called 
the Coast, 

The term Coast * is generally used when land is spoken of, and Shore ^ 
when the sea is spoken of. 

The term Sea-Doard is synonymous with *' shore," and means the harder 
or marffin of the land adjoining the sea. 

The Beach is that part of the land between the high and low water- 
marks. 



1 Continent, Lai. eon, together ; and teneo, 
I hold. 

3 Island, O.-Fr. igland,i.e., eye-land ; Lat. 
iivmla. 

* Peninsula, Lat. pcene, almost; and in- 
«ula, an island. 

* Greek, iathmos^ the name given to the 
narrow neck of land which joined the Pelo- 

g>nne8a8 (or Morea) to the mainland of 
reece, near the city of Corinth. 
< (a) The lengths of tht eo<ut4ine of the 
continents, and {h) the number of square 
milts of fwface to each mile of eooM, are as 
follow :— 

(o) (6) 

Europe, . . . i9t5«> iQo 

AbIb, .... 35>«» 500 

AMoM, . . xo^ooo 75° 





(a) 


(&) 


North America, 


. 24,500 


350 


South America, 


. 14.S00 


48a 


Australia, . 


. 10,000 


300 



In proportion to its area Europe has little 
more than two and a half times as mudt 
coast-line as Asia, vei^ nearly four times as 
much as Africa, nearly twice as much as 
North America, two and a half times as 
much as South America, and one and half 
times as much as Australia. Taking* Europe 
as I, the extent of coast-line in proportion 
to area will be as follows '.—Europe, i ; Asia, 
3.6 ; Africa, 3.9 ; North America, 1.8 ; South 
America, 3.5 ; Australia, 1.5. 

6 Coast, Lat. eost€^ a side. 

1 Shore, A.-8. sceran, to divide. 
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6. Cape.^ — A point of land which advances beyond the general 
coast-line, so as to project or jut into the water, is called a Cape 
or Point, 

The terms Promontory, Head, or Headland, are often applied to capes — 
the first more especially to high points of land. Cape Comorin (the southern 
point of India), Cape Horn (at the south of the New World), the Cape of 
Good Hope (in the south of Africa), and Flamborough Head (on the east 
coast of England), are examples of capes. 

Of the local names of capes we may notice the terms Ness, Naze, Bill, used 
in England, &c. ; MuU, in Scotland ; Foreland, in England and Ireland ; Bee, 
in France, &c. 

7. Plain.^ — A portion of land not much raised above the sea, 
and with a generally level surface, is called a Plain or Lowland, 
European Eussia, Lombardy (in North Italy), and the valley of the 
Mississippi (in North America), are examples of lowland-plains. 

Some of the great plains are distinguished by special names, such as 

The Landes, or ijandy plains of south-west France. 

The Steppes of Russia and Central Asia, open and treeless plains. 

The Tundras of Siberia, low swampy plains sloping into the Arctic Ocean. 

The Savannahs and Prairies of North America. 

The Llanos or grass-flats periodically inundated by the Orinoco. 

The Selvas or forest-plains of the Amazon valley. 

The Pampas of La Plata, ** broad thistly flats and grassy pastures.'' 

8. Table-land. — A tract of land which rises to a considerable 
height (as a thousand feet or upwards) above the level of the 
sea, is called a Table-land or Plateau.^ The country called Tibet (in 
Central Asia) is an example of a plateau or table-land ; so also is the 
interior of Spain, in the European quarter of the globe. 

9. Mountain. — A smaller portion of land rising above the 
adjoining plain forms a Hill or Mountain.^ When many such 
elevations occur close beside one another, they form a Mountain- 
Group, or if in succession in one line, a Mountain-Range or Chain. 
The Grampian Hills (in Scotland), the mountains called the Alps 
(between Italy and Switzerland), the Himalaya Mountains (in Asia), 
are examples. The heights of places are generally expressed in feet, 
and are calculated from the level of the sea — that is, from the average 
level of the w^aters which cover so large a portion of the earth's sur- 
face. Thus, we say of a mountain or a table-land that it is so many 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

Small hills are variously named. The general term is Hillocks, but if 
rounded they are called Knolls, if of chalk formation and rounded, Downs. 
Sand-hills on the sea-shore are called Dunes. High prominent peaks are 
called Tors, or if formerly used as fire-signal stations. Beacons. 

The terms ** range " and ** chain " are often used synonymously, but 

A Mountain-range is a succession of connected elevations in the same 
line, as the Pennine Range ; while 

A Mountain-cliain is a series of mountain-ranges generally parallel to one 
another, as the Andes. 



1 Cape, Lat. caput, the head. 

2 Plain, Lat. planes, flat, broad. 
S Plateau, Fr. plat, flat. 



* The term hill ia generaUy applied to ele- 
vations under, and mountain to those above, 
xooo feet. 
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The following terms are used to denote various portions of the 
land : — 

1. Continent.^ — The largest divisions of land are called Con- 
tinents. 

There are, as we have said, six continents : Europe^ Asia^ Africa, North 
and SotUh America, and Australia, 

2. Island.' —A portion of land surrounded by water is called an 
Island. Borneo J Madcigascar, Iceland^ Great Britain — any one of which 
may be readily found upon an artificial globe, or on a map of the 
world — are examples of islands. 

Several small islands lying close to each other form a Group. Several 
large islands or island-groups near each other form an Arcliipelago. An 
Islet is a small island in the sea. An Eyot is an island in the channel of a 
river, 

3. Peninsula.^ — A portion of land nearly surrounded by water is 
called a Peninsula, Italy, Greece, Florida, Arabia, are examples of 
peninsulas. Sweden and Norway (together) also present an example 
of a peninsula ; so, too, do Spain and Portugal 

4. Isthmus.^ — A narrow neck of land which unites any two 
larger portions is called an Isthmus, As, for example, the Isthmus 
of Suez, which unites Asia and Africa ; the Isthmus of Panama, 
which joins North and South America ; and the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which joins the southern part of Greece (the Morea) to the 
mainland. 

Of the two most important isthmuses of the world, those of Suez and 
Panama, the former is already pierced by a canal large and deep enough to 
enable the largest vessels to pass from the Mediterranean into the Bed Sea, 
and the projected **inter-oceanio canal" across Panama, will, when com- 
pleted, enable vessels to proceed from the Atlantic directly into the Pacific, 
thus avoiding the dangerous and tedious voyage round Cape Horn. 

5. Coast.^ — The line where the land and water meet is called 
the Coast, 

The term Coast * is generally used when land is spoken of, and Shore ' 
when the sea is spoken of. 

The term Sea-Doard is synonymous with *' shore,'* and means the border 
or marffin of the land adjoining the sea. 

The Beach is that part of the land between the high and low water- 
marks. 

1 Continent, Lat. eoih together ; and teneo, 
I hold. 

3 Island, O.-Fr. igland,i.e.^ eye-land ; Lat. 

insula. 

' Peninsula, Lat. pcene, almost ; and in- _ ., x .x -r, 1. u^xi 

nUa an island. ^^ proportion to its area Europe has little 

4 6reek, isthmos, the name given to the more than two and a half times as much 
narrow neck of land which johied the Pelo- coastrlhie as Asia, very nearly four tim«j as 
ponnesus (or Morea) to the mainland of 5"2!l «f ^j?^*' ?e"^ twice aa much as 
Seece. near the city of Corinth. North Ameri(», two and a half times as 

» (JoThe lengths cf the eoastrline of the »«<* « South America, andone and half 

continents, and (&) the number qf tduare times as much aa Australia, a^ing. Europe 

miUs nf nirface to each mile cf co«M,aie iu as L the extent of wwt-hne to proporti^^^^ 

fniinw •— to area will be as follows :— Europe, 1 ; Asia, 

*°"°^ * ig) (6) 2.6 ; Africa, 39 1 North America, 1.8 ; South 

Europe, . . . iftSoo 190 America, «.s ; Australia, is 

Asia, . . . . sSooo sS ; Coast, Ut.eosta, a side 

AfHca, . . . x^ooo 7S0 ' Shore, A.-S. seeran, to divide. 





(a) 


(&) 


North America, 


. 24.500 


w. 


South America, 


. 14.500 


Australisk, . 


. 10,000 


300 
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6. Cape.^ — A point of land which advances beyond the general 
coast-line, so as to project or jut into the water, is called a Cape 
or Point, 

The terms Promontory, Head, or Headland, are often applied to capes — 
the first more especially to high points of land. Cape Comorin (the southern 
point of India), Cape Horn (at the south of the New World), the Cape of 
Good Hope (in the south of Africa), and Flamborough Head (on the east 
coast of England), are examples of capes. 

Of the local names of capes we may notice the terms Ness, Naze, Bill, used 
in England, &c ; Mull, in Scotland; Foreland, in England and Ireland ; Bee, 
in France, &c. 

7. Plain.^ — A portion of land not much raised above the sea, 
and with a generally level surface, is called a Plain or Lowland, 
European Eussia, Lombardy (in North Italy), and the valley of the 
Mississippi (in North America), are examples of lowland-plains. 

Some of the great plains are distinguished by special names, such as 

The Landes, or itandy plains of south-west France. 

The Steppes of Russia and Central Asia, open and treeless plains. 

The Tundras of Siberia, low swampy plains sloping into the Arctic Ocean. 

The Savannahs and Prairies of North America. 

The Llanos or grass-flats periodically inundated by the Orinoco. 

The Selvas or forest-plains of the Amazon valley. 

The Pampas of La Plata, ** broad thistly flats and grassy pastures." 

8. Table-land. — A tract of land which rises to a considerable 
height (as a thousand feet or upwards^ above the level of the 
sea, is called a Table-land or Plateau.^ The country called Tibet (in 
Central Asia) is an example of a plateau or table-land ; so also is the 
interior of Spain, in the European quarter of the globe. 

9. Mountain. -^ A smaller portion of land rising above the 
adjoining plain forms a Hill or Mountain.^ When many such 
elevations occur close beside one another, they form a Mountain- 
Group, or if in succession in one line, a Mountain-Range or Chain. 
The Grampian Hills (in Scotland 1 the mountains called the Alps 
(between Italy and Switzerland), the Himalaya Mountains (in Asia), 
are examples. The heights of places are generally expressed in leet, 
and are calculated from the level of the sea — that is, from the average 
level of the waters which cover so large a portion of the earth's sur- 
face. Thus, we say of a mountain or a table-land that it is so many 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

Small hills are variously named. The general term is Hillocks, but if 
rounded they are called Knolls, if of chalk formation and rounded. Downs. 
Sand-hills on the sea-shore are called Dunes. High prominent peaks are 
called Tors, or if formerly used as fire-signal stations. Beacons. 

The terms ** range" and ** chain" are often used synonymously, but 

A Mountain-range is a succession of connected elevations m the same 
line, as the Pennine Range ; while 

A Mountaln-diain is a series of mountain-ranges generally parallel to one 
another, as the Andes, 



1 Cape, Lafc. et^utt the head. 
3 Plain, Lat. fOanes, flat, broad, 
s Plateau, Fr. plat, flat. 



* The term hill is generaUy applied to ele- 
yations under, and mountain to tnose above, 
xooo feet. 
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A Homitelii-gromp eomists <»f a number off iiregulailj-aznnged elevrntiont 
near each other, as the Cfumbrian Group. 

A Momttaln-^jsteiii is a series of ranges cr groups of mountains baring 
ibe same genoal direction or position, as the Alpine tyttem. 

A narrow opening between two adjoining mountains is called a Moun- 
tain-pass, and also, in some cases, a Defile or Kavine. The passes 
over monntain-cbains lie in some instances at yast beigbts above the 
plains below. 

la A Volcano ^ is generally a conical elevation with a cnp-like 
hollow at its summit called a Crater^* from which lava, mud, &c, 
are ejected. 

Volcanic districts especially are snbject to Earikquales. The Gtyten of 
Iceland throw ont jets of hot water; the Sotfataroi of Italy, &c., emit 
sulphur and other gases. 

1 1. Valley.' — ^A sloping portion of land, bounded on either side 
by lands of greater height, forms a Valley, 

The forms, both of valleys and of hills, are infinitely varied. Sometimes 
the slopes are long and gentle. In other cases they are abrupt and steep, 
so that the valley passes gradually into a ravine or defile. Valleys are gene- 
rally named after the rivers which flow through them, as the VaUey of the 
If He. In Scotland the terms Strath, Carte, Dale, &c, are used, as Strath' 
more, &c 

12. Desert. — A tract of country which does not allow of suffi- 
cient cultivation to be fit for the settled abode of man, is called a 
Desert. 

The vast region called the Sahara, in Africa, is the most prominent 
example. It is to the want of water that the sterility of such tracts is for 
the most part due. But even in the Sahara there are, here and there, a few 
fertile spots, called Oases,^ 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



X. What proportions do the land and 
water of the giobe bear to its whole ex- 
tent? 

3. How is the land distributed ? 

3. Name the eorUinents. 

4. Which of the eo7Utn«nt« belong to the 
Old, and which to the New, World? 

5. What (in round numbers) is the area 
of each continent? 

6. What is an island f What is the 
difference between an islet and an 
ej/ott 

7. Define the following terms and give 
examples of each :— (a) peninsula, (6) isth- 
mus, Jc) coast, (cQ cape. 

8. what is a plaint How are the great 



plains of Eurasia and America distin- 
guished? 

9. Explain the words tahle-landf high' 
land, plateau. 

xo. What is (a) a hill^ (b) a mountain f 

XX. How are small hills often distin- 
guished? 

X3. Define the terms (a) mountain-chain^ 
(6) mauntainrran^, (c) mountain-^oup, 
{a) mountain-system* 

X3. What is (a) a volcano, (b) a geyser f 

14. What is a valley, and what varieties 
of aspect do valleys exhibit? 

X5. What is a desert? To what cause 
is the sterility of deserts for the most 
part due? 



1 Ydleano, from Vuleanus, the god of fire. 

> Crater, Or. ibrare*. a oup. 

> Yallty, Lftt. vaUi$. 



* Oasis, Or. oasis, originally the name of 
an "island," in the "Sea of Sand" in North 
Africa. 
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IL WATER. 

The terms applied to the various portions of the waters of 
the globe are the following : — 

I. Ocean. — The vast expanse of water which covers the larger 
portion of the earth's sorfiEU^ is called the Ocean^^ and is divided 07 
the intervening lands into three great basins — the Pacific,* Atlantic,' 
and Indian^ Oceans. The waters which lie around the north pole 
are, in addition, distinguished as the Arctic^ Ocean, and those in 
the neighbourhood of tne antarctic circle are called the Antarctic • 
Ocean. There are therefore, in all, five oceans. 

(a.) The Pacific Ocean is bv far the largest of the oceans, and 
covers more than a third part 01 the earth's surface. Its superficial 
extent is considerably greater than the united area of the several 
continents. In the direction of north and south — from Behring 
Strait to the Antarctic Circle — the Pacific stretches through more 
than 130 degrees of latitude, or upwards of 9000 miles; from east 
to west — between the 80th meridian west, and the 104th east, of 
Greenwich — its dimensions are still greater, exceeding 170 equa- 
torial degrees, or above 12,000 miles. An ocean that measures 
1 2,000 linear miles in one direction, and 9000 in another, must of 
necessity exercise a vast influence over all the lesser features of the 
earth's surface, and is of the highest importance to mankind. 

The Pacific is distinguished from the other oceans hy its shape, and by the 
character of its shores. It is a vast oval, the coasts of which, after making 
near approach in the extreme north, graduallv recede towards the direction 
of the equator, along which line they attain their extremest distance apart. 
Thence to the southward, they again approximate, though in a much less 
degree than is the case in the northern half of the great ocean. The waters 
of the southern Pacific stretch, uninterrupted by land, to the line of the 
Antarctic Circle, and perhaps even to the pole itself. 

The Pacific has no inland seas connected with its waters. Its eastern 
shores exhibit — the Ovlf of California, excepted — no indentations of the 
land upon a scale of great magnitude. But its western side displays a 
feature which is peculiarly characteristic of this ocean, in the range of 
seas and gulfs which stretch along the coasts of Asia, between the main- 
land and the neighbouring groups of islands. The following seas and 
gulfs, all of them arms of the Pacific, occur along the eastern side of the 
Asiatic continent : — 



Bea of Kamchatka. 
Sea of Okotsk, or 

Eurile Sea. 
Gulf of Tartary. 



Japan Sea. 

Yellow Sea. 

Gulf of Pe-die-lee. 

East Sea. 



China Sea. 
Gulf of Tonqidn. 
Gulf of Biam. 



The abore are not inland seas, like the Mediterranean, the Baltic, or the 
B«d Sea. They are merely extensions^ of the ocean itself, partially divided 
from its main body by a succession of island groups. Between these islands 
there are numerous channels and straits, which connect the partially land- 
locked gulfs of the Pacific with the ocean itself, and with one another. 



1 Ooeaa, Gr. iikiawit. 

> Paoiflo, Lftt. pad[/?eu«,peaceful ; so named 
by Magellan. 

> Atlantic, from Mount AUas in Africa. 



* Indian Ocean, so named from its proxi- 
mity to India. 

9 Arctic, Gr. arJdw^ the bear, tx the north. 

Antarotio, Gr. anxi^ opposite to ; arJb/os, 
the north. 
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(6.) The Atlantic Ocean. — If the lines of the arctic and ant- 
arctic circles be taken as marking the limits of the Atlantic in the 
direction of north and south, its meridional dimensions are the same 
as those of the Pacific — that is, upwards of 9000 miles. But its 
proportions in the opposite direction are greatly inferior. Along 
the line of the northern tropic the Atlantic measures 4500 miles 
across from east to west. It is there that its opposite shores are 
at their extreme limits apart. At the equator they are 4200 miles 
asunder — a space which, great as it is, is scarcely more than a third 
of the measure of the Pacific under the same line. Along the 50th 
parallel, only 2200 miles intervene between the shores of Britain 
and Newfoundland, and the distance measured along the arc of a 
great circle between the same points is still less. The distance 
between the nearest headlands of the African and South American 
coasts is only 1800 miles. 

The Atlantic has the shape of a long valley, winding from north to south, 
somewhat in the shape of the letter S, like the successive curves of a river. 
The direction of its coasts upon either side, between the Arctic Circle and 
the Tropic of Cancer, is from north-east to south-west. Thence to the 
equator, the direction becomes reversed — or from north-west to south-east. 
From the easternmost point of Brazil southward, the shores of South 
America resume the same direction as that of the coasts upon either side 
of the northern Atlantic— that is, a direction from north-east to south-west. 

The Atlantic is distinguished by its inland seas, with their numerous 
gulfs and other inlets, and the conse(juent extreme development of coast- 
line which its basin exhibits. This is characteristic of both its lines of 
coast, but is more especially so of its eastern than of its western shores. 

The inland seas which belong to the Atlantic basin are : — 

(i.) The Mediterranean,^ which is inclusive of the Black Sea, together with 

the numerous gulfs and channels belonging to that region, as the 

Adriatic, &c. 
(3.) The Baltic Bea, which includes the Gulfs of Bothnia, Fioland, and 

others of less size. 
(3.) Hudson Bay, which is the only true inland sea belonging to the 

Atlantic basin on its western side. 

Adding the measure of the Mediterranean and Baltic coasts, with those 
of Hudson Bay, to the circuit of the outer shores of the Atlantic, the 
total length of the coast-line which is developed in connection with the 
Atlantic waters greatly exceeds the coast-line of the Pacific. The Medi- 
terranean and its gulfs alone have a coast-circuit of more than 13,000 miles. 

The Atlantic has, both on its eastern and western side, seas which 
resemble those of the western Pacific in their character of partial division 
from its open basin by insular tracts of land. The seas that lie around 
the shores of Britain, on the one side — the Ovlf of St Lawrence, the 
Mexican Oidf, and the Caribbean Sea, on the other — are the most promi- 
nent examples. Baffin Bay, though situated to the northward of the 
Arctic Circle, yet belongs rather to the Atlantic basin than to that of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

A circnmstance of the highest importance in connection with the 
Atlantic (and especially so when regarded conjointly with its extended 
coast-line) is the fact that most of the great lowland-plains slope towards 

1 Xediteiranean, Lai. mediust middle ; terra, land. 
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its basiit. By br the larger number of the great livert ws diachatged 
into the Atliuitic and its mlfs. The Mississippi, St Lawrence, Amazon, 
Orinoco, La Plata — the Bhine, Danube, Hile, Niger, and Senegal— ate 
examples: 

Soandiags taken bj the " Cballenger," In the sdentiSii vornge of 1S73-75, 
indicate in the caie of the Atlmitia a depth of 33,250 feet in immedista 
Iiroiimity to the iilnnd of St. Thomai, Weit Indiei. Tbi» eioeed» by a half 
the height of Mont Bltnc, and nearly equals the highest elevations of the 
Andes. Depths of ao,ooo feet and upwards have beeu aHertained in other 
parts of the North Atlantic basin. Amaiimum depth of 15,600 feet appears 
to have been found in the southern portion of the Indian Ocean, to the 
■ouihirard of Australia. Still greater depths occnr in the Pacific, where 
soundings showing upwards of 27,000 feet have been fonad off the coasts of 
Japan. It is likelj that the sea-bed descend* Movi the surface to a depth 
which is not inferior to the elevation of the highest points of the laud about 
the same leTet. 

(c.) The Indian Ocean is much smaller than, either tha Pocitic 
or the Atlantic, and has a marked feature uC distinction from either 
of them in the fact that it is limited bj land to the northward. The 
waters of the two other great oceans stretch to the confines of the 
frigid zones in either direction, north and south alike. The Indian 
Ocean is bounded on the northern side by the continent of Asia, and 
is only open in the direction of the Antarctic Circle. Important 
consequences in regard to climate end other conditions in the 
physical geography of the glol* ensue from this fact. 

Under the line of the equator the Indian Ocean measures little 
less than 4000 miles across, from eoat to west ; under the Tropic of 
Capriconi this breadth is increased to upwards of 5000 miles. 

The Indian Ocean baa two inland seas— the Jicd Sta and the Periian Gulf. 
These are of mach smaller dimensions than the inland seas which belong to 
the Atlantic basin, but the; posaeis the true cfanrnotcr of land- encompassed 
bodies of water. The Gvlf 0/ Aden, tha Gulfi 0/ Cutch and Cambay, Hie 
Bay of Bengal, and the Bulf of Martaban, are offsets of the Indian Ocenn, 
but are neither inland seas nor land-enclosed gulfs. 

The waters of the Indinn Oceaa are connected with those of the Pacific 
by the channels which divide the innumerable islands of the East Indian 
Archiplago. The Strait of Malacca and the Strait of Svnda are the two 
most importiint of these channsla and lead directly from the Indian Ocean 
into the China Sea. Torrct Stra\t, farther to the eastward, forms another 
great channel of connection between the two oceans.^ 

(d.) The Arctic Ooean — looked at either upon the artificial globe, 
or on. a map projected upon the plane of the equator (which alone 
show its shape and proportions)— exhibits a circular and nearly 



1 Heibher of the Uitm jpeat a 
prDpnly ipeakliig, any denned lin 
Bombwsro. TheirwaleiBOinnlnunii 
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Tba Antarotic Oln-ls Is av 

Sivlsion taom the waters IbalUs armod tbe Oceu^ ^^^^ ^^MVo^MUfm 

soatliam doIl A line dram bom Caue -which extends with little hrtomptlon from 

B.om to fiieAnlanUsOinla Is, for ■ like ]and)rouDdl]ie (lolMbetweeatheiwaUelal 

twsenthewaUnofUiesoatliemPadflcaDd n^ieh nahes lb« southern shona of Aus- 
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saMs Uie batmdai; bstvesu the sooUi At- 
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land-enclosed basin, common to the northern coasts of Europe, Asia, 
and North America. It is open to the Atlantic through the broad 
sea which flows between the shores of Norway and Greenland, 
upwards of a thousand miles across. It is only connected with the 
Pacific by Behring Strait, which is less than sixty miles across in 
its narrowest part. 

The principal seas and inlets which belong to the Arctic basin are :— 

1. On the coast of Europe, White Sea. 

2. On the coast of Asia, Sea of Kara, Gulfs of Obi and Yenesei. 

3. Of the numerous gulfs, bays, straits, and channels which divide the 
multitude of islands that adjoin the northern and north-eastern coasts of 
North America, the principal are : — Baffin Bay, connected with the Atlantic 
by Davis Stndfc, and with the " Palseocrystic Sea," north of Greenland, by 
Smith Sound, Kennedy Channel^ and Bobeson Channel ; Oulf of Boothia ; 
Coronation Gulf, Mackenzie Bay, Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait, Melville 
Sound, and Banks Strait, leading from Baffin Bay into the Arctic Sea on the 
west. 

The Arctic Ocean and its various ice-encumbered channels supply the 
long-sought "North- West passage" between the Atlantic and Pacific, by 
way of the northern shores of the New World. This passage, after a 
lapse of three centuries since it was first sought, is now proved to exist. 
It is, however, useless for purposes of commerce, owing to the vast 
quantity of ice by which the seas of this region are encumbered, and the 
consequent perils (if not, as is the case in many seasons, the utter impos- 
sibility) of their navigation. Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, Lancaster Sound, 
Barrow Strait, MelviUe Sound, the Arctic Ocean, and Behring Strait 
form a continuous channel of connection between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
This channel, which may be readily traced out upon the map, forms " the 
North- West passage." 

The limits of the Arctic Ocean in the direction of the pole are unknown. 
The farther distance northward to which its shores have been traced is 
through Smith Sound, at the northern extremity of Baffin Bay. Dr. Kane 
(of the United States Navy) passed two successive winters in the latitude of 
78' 3/ (in the years 1853-55), and followed the land farther northward to the 
parallel of 80° 53'. At the farthest point reached there appeared to be an 
open sea to the northward. In 1875, Sir George Nares succeeded in carrying 
the "Alert " to thenorthem extremity of Robeson Channel, where he wintered. 
In the following spring sledge parties were sent out, and Commander Mark- 
ham, with his brave companions, reached a spot in latitude 83° 20' 26" north — 
the most northerly point on the globe that has yet been attained. 

(e.) The Antarctic Ocean has been much less frequently visited 
than the seas that lie within the northern polar circle, and the 
space which it covers on the maps is for the most part a blank. 
Several portions of land have been seen by navigators, at distant 
intervals, along or near the line of the Antarctic Circle, and have 
been supposed to form part of an imaginary antarctic continent 
The tract marked as South Shetland (to the southward of Cape 
Horn) is one of these. 

The most extensive region actually visited within the Antarctic Circle, 
however, is South Victoria, which name was given to a line of coast dis< 
covered by Sir James Ross in 1841. Its shores stretch between the parallels 
of 70° and 78° south, in a direction lying nearly due southward of New Zea- 
land. Two active volcanoes (the loftier of them, Mount Erebus, estimated 
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at npwarde of 12,000 feet) were visible on this dreary and snow-coTered 
region. Sir James Boss succeeded in penetrating, amongst the ioe-encnm- 
bered seas which adjoin this distant land, as far as the latitude of 78** 4', which 
is the nearest approach yet made to the south pole. 

2. Sea. — The word sea is sometimes used as an equivalent for 
ocean, but is more generally applied to less extensive portions of the 
water, situated near the land. A sea which penetrates within the 
land, so as to be nearly enclosed by it, is called an Inland Sea. 

The Mediterranean is the largest of inland seas. The Red Sea, between 
Africa and Asia, a|id the Baltic Sea, in the north of Europe, are other 
examples. 

3. Inlets, or indentations of the coast-line, are variously named 
according to their form and size. 

A Bayi is a short arm of the sea indenting the land, as the Bay of Biscay, 
A Bifi^ht 1 is an open bend in the line of coast, as the BigM of Biafra, 
A Gulf 3 is a longer arm of the sea, penetrating farther into the land, as the 
Gulf of Venice. 
*«* A gulf penetrates farther into the land than a bay. 
A bay penetrates farther into the land than a bight. 

Smaller openings or inlets, sufficiently deep and sheltered for vessels to 
lie in safety, and discharge and receive their cargoes, are called Havens, 
Harbours, or Ports. 

A Creek ^ or Cove is a small opening in the coast. 

A Firth, Fiord, or IDord, is a naiTow inlet, as the Firth of Forth, Sogne 
Fjord. 

An Estuary ^ is an inlet forming the mouth of a tidal river, as the Estuary 
of the Thames. 

4. Strait — Channel. — The portions of water connecting larger 
expanses are called Straits, Channels, or Sounds. 

A Strait^ is a narrow arm of the sea connecting two larger portions, as 
the Strait of Gibraltar, which forms the entrance of the Mediterranean ; 
the Strait of Dover, which unites the seas on the eastern and southern 
coasts of England ; and the Strait of Bab-d-Mandeb, at the entrance of 
the Red Sea. 

A Channel^ is a broader arm of the sea, as the English Cham/nd, be« 
tween the coasts of England and France. 

A Sound is a narrow arm of the sea between an island and the main- 
land, as the Sound between Sweden and the island of Zealand. 

5. Lake.' — A lake is a body of inland water surrounded hj land. 
The lakes of Geneva and Constance, in Switzerland ; Lake Ladoga, 
in Russia; and Lake Superior, in North Ajnerica, are examples. 
Small lakes often occur in mountainous countries, their beds con- 
sisting of hollows or depressions in the land, in which the running 
waters have accumulated. 



1 Bay, Bight, A.-S. higan, to bend. 
s Gulf. Or. kalpoB, a fold. 
S Greek, A.-S. ereeca, a comer. 
* Estuary, Lat. cMvariumt appertaining 
to the tide. 



^ Strait, Lat. strietut, drawn together. 

6 Ohannel, Lat. eanaUSt a waterpipe. 

7 Lake, Lat. laeus; ef. Celtic loeh. 
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Lakes maj be thus cUasified: — 

(i.) tmkit* wkiek ztetxre liren, but hare no ontleib 

(2.) Lakes wkiek do not reeare say riren, bat haye an ouilet. 

(3.) lakem which both reeehne and cant riven. 

(4.) Lakes which reeeiTe no riren, and haTe no oatlet. 

A Pond^ is a small body of freA water, and has no outlet 
A loigocai* is a shallow lake of sott waUr near the sea. 

6. Siver.' A river is a stream of water numing throogh the land, 
and generally rises in high ground, and dischaiges its waters into 
the sea, sometimes passing throngh one or more lakes on its way. 
Almost every place has in its neighbourhood ' examples of smadl 
running streams or brooks : the junction of several such brooks, so 
that their waters become united in a larger channel or water-course, 
forms a river. The TTiames, the Severn, imd the Shannanj in our own 
islands, are among the most prominent examples of rivers ; the 
Danube and the Votga, on the continent of Europe, are instances on 
a larger scale. 

The Source of a river \» where it begins. 
The Month of a rirer is where it ends. 
The Bed of a river is the hollow along which it /owe 
The Bank! of a rirer are the maigins of land between which it flows — that 
on the right-hand side is called the right bank, that on the left, the left bank. 

The "Length of a river is the distance between its source and its mouth. 

The Width of a river is the distance between its banks. 

The Basin of a river is the whole tract of country which is watered by 
it and its tributaries. Thus, we say (in physical geography), the basin of 
the Thames, the basin of the Danube — ^meaning thereby the whole district 
through which those streams, with all their affluents, respectively flow. 

A Tributary or an Affluent* is a small stream which joins a larger river. 
Thus the small river Kennet, in Berkshire, is an affluent of the Thames ; 
and the river Inn is an affluent of the Danube. 

When a large river falls over a precipice it forms a Cataract. ^ The fall of a 
smaU river forms a Cascade.^ When the slope of the bed of a river is steep 
or uneven, a Rapid is formed. An artificial water-course is called a Canal 

7« Water-shed.' A water-shed or, more correctly, " water-part- 
ing," is the ground which divides two adjacent streams that flow in 
opposite directions. 
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Slope 



otlfttvd. 



Bea-leveL 



^Coimter-slope. 

Sea-level. 



This generally (but by no means always) consists of a high tract of land, 
sometimes of a chain of mountains; and it is, in every case, formed by 



1 Pond, A.-S. pyndan, to shut in. 
3 Lagoon, Lat. lacuna, anything hollow. 
> Biver, Lat. ripa^ a banJc, whence ripa- 
rium. 
* Affluent, Lat. affluere, to flow to. 
A Oataraot, Gr. katarakte$, a faU. 
6 Oasoade, Lat. cado, I fall. 
1 Wattr-shed. This term is commonly 



but erroneously used as if equivalent to the 
German word " Wauer-Scheidet" which is 
defined by Bitto: as " the mathematical line 
from which the descent of rivers b^^ " ( ''Die 
tMUhematische Linie, von weloher alU Fall- 
thatigkeit der FUlsu htginnt "). " Water-part- 
ing" is therefore the more correct term, and 
should be substituted for "water-shed." 
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groand whieh ii hi^er than that thnm^ which thfl straams aetvallT flow, 
for the Datural tendency of wat«r is to nm down a sloping groand, trom a 
higher to a lower lereL Some xirers, howerer, rise in gronnd li^ch is nearly 
lerel, and at only a trifling height aboTO the sea | ukI, in saeh cases, the 
water -shed may consist of ground which does not exhilnt any marirad elcTatioB 
above the adjoining plain. 



EXAIIINATION QUESTIONS. 



X. What is ^e ocean, and how is it 
divided T 

3. Give a few particolars relatiTe to 
each of the five great oceans. 

aWhst part of the aea is sometimes 
ed tbe Soutkem Ocean f 

4. Distiiiguish between a tea and an 
inland tea. 

5. How are the principal and leaser 
uUefs diatingninhed? 

6. Define the terms droit, Aannd, 
tound. 



7- 
8. 



Whstisalofof Give some examples. 
How may lakes be clawrified t 

9. WhatisariYer? 

xo. What is meant 1^ the Mmrefl^sumCA, 
bed, banks, and frcuia of a river? 

II. What are streams that join larger 
rivers called? 

13. Define the terms eatsroct, eaeeade, 
rapid, eanaL 

13. What la generally meant by the 
term waUr-ekedf 



POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The world contains not less than 1450 millions of inhabitants^ of 
which Europe contains 320 millions ; Asia, 830 millions ; Afnca, 
200 millions ; America, 96 millions ; and Oceania, 4 millions. 

This vast nnmber of human beings is most irregularly distributed, some 
portions of the earth, limited in extent, being j)eopled by millions, while 
other vastly greater portions have scarcely any inhabitants. 

The average density of population in proportion to area, that is, the 
average number of persons to the square mile, is— Europe, 86 ; Asia, 47 ; 
Africa, 16; America, 6; Oceania, i. 

The most populous countries in the world are : — 

1. In Europe, . . • Belgium,^ with 481 inhabit, to the square mile. 

2. In Asia China, 

3. In Africa, . . . Egypt, 

4. In North America, Guatemala, 

5. In South America, Chili, 

6. In Australia, . . Victoria, 

I. Bace. — Although aU the peoples of the earth are members of 
the same "human family," the natural differences in colour and 
feature broadly divide them into five great classes or races, viz. : — 

(i.) The CAUCASIAN (Indo-European), or white race, inhabiting Europe, 
Western Asia; and North America, Australia, New Zealand, and other 
countries colonised by Europeans. 

(2.) The MONGOIoAN, or yellow race, occupying Northern and Eastern 
Asia, Japan, and also includes the Magyars, Turks, Lapps, Finns, Esquimaux, 
and Samoiedes. 

(3.) The NEQRO, or hUick race, inhabiting the whole of Africa from the 
Sahara to Cape Colony. 

1 i.f., according to the estimated popolation in 1878. In i88t, England had an average 
popiUation of 483 to the square mile. 

B 
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(4.) The MALATIH, or brown net, inhabiting the IfalAj Archipelago and 
Polynesia, andabo inehides the Horas of Madi^atear. 

(5.) The mDIAH, or red race, includes the aboriginal natives of America, 
now almost entirely supplanted in North America^ and to a less extent also 
ill South America^ by Kiropean colonists and their African slaves. 
The following is a rough estimate of the numbers belonging to each race : — 
Caucasian or Indo-European, .... 550,000,000 

Mongolian or Turanian, 635,000,000 

Negro, 215,000,000 

Malayan, 35,000,000 

Indian or American, 15,000,000 

Total, 1,450,000,000 

2. Langnage. — Besides the distinctions of colour and feature which 
mark out the races of men, there is also the important distinction of 
langiuige. 

The races of mankind are thus further subdivided according to the 
language spoken. The difference in language broadly marks out the 
nations of the world. Generally speaking, the different countries are 
occupied by different nations speaking different languages, e.g., France, 
Germany, &c But sometimes peoples of different nations, and speaking 
different languages, are politUxUlp united, e.g., Switzerland (Germans, 
French, Italians, &c.). 

The inhabitants of the world are therefore divided according to 
colour and feature into races, and according to their language into 
nations. 

There is, further, an all-important difference in the rdigiovs Idiefs of 
mankind. 

3. Beligion. — The religions of the world may be broadly divided 
into two classes — folytheism^ or belief in many gods ; and monotheism, 
or belief in one God. 

a. Polytheism is divided into 
(i.) Brahminism, of the Hindoos, and in South Asia. 

i2.) Buddhism, of Eastern Asia, the widest spread of all religious forms. 
3.1 Fire worship, of the Parsees of India. 
4. ) Fetishism, of the African and other savage tribes. 
h, Honotheism is divided into 
(i.) Christianity, founded on both the Old and New Testaments, and is 
*'the religion of liberty, of civilisation, and of charity. *' 
Christianity is subdivided into 
(a.) Protestantism, which acknowledges no other authority than 

the Bible, and adopts two sacraments only. 
(6.) Catholicism, of which the Pope of Bome is the head, and 

which admits the seven sacraments, &c. 
(c.) Oreek Church, to which the Russians, &c., belong. 
Judaism receives the Old Testament only, and rejects the New. 
Mohammedanism, based mainly on Judaism, and adopting some of 
the Christian tenets, but rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the sacraments, &c. 

Christianity prevails throughout Europe, America, Australia, &c. 
Judaism is professed by the Jews. Mohammedanism prevails in South- 
west Asia, North Africa, and Turkey, and is divided into two great sects, 
the Shiites and the Sunnites, 
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The following is a rough estimate of the nambers professing each religion :— 
/'Protestants, 120,000,000 

V Other Christian sects, . . . 30,000,000 

Jews, 7,000^000 

Mohammedans, 160,000,000 

Buddhists 450,000,000 

Br^mins, 200,000,000 

Heathens (Fetish worshippers, &c.), . . . 160,000,000 

Unknown, 58,000,000 

Total, 1,450,000,000 

There is also a vast difference in the condition of the nations of 
the world, some having attained an advanced civilisation, and others 
remaining in the lowest state of barbarism. 

4. Government. — Nearly all the nations of the earth live under 
some form of government. Barbarous and savage races are gene- 
rally subdivided into tribes, each despotically governed by its own 
chi^. The more civilised nations live under a monarchical or repub- 
lican form of government. 

(i.) The monarchical form of government is that in which the governing 
power is vested in a hereditary or elective monarch. In a despotic monarchp 
all the powers of govemmeat aro vested unreservedly in the monarch. In 
a limited monarchy ^ the executive power only is vested in the monaroh, the 
legislative power being vested in an elected or hereditary council or parlia- 
ment. 

(2.) In a republican govemment the whole power is virtually exeroised 
by the people through their elected representatives; the executive power 
being vested in a President chosen for a term of years, and the legislative in 
an elected coimcil or senate. 

5. Revenue — Expenditure. — The expenses connected with the 
government of a country, the maintenance of an army and navy, the 
administration of justice, &c., are met by the imposition of taxeSy either 
directly on persons, houses, land, &c., or indirectly on articles exported, or 
imported, or manufactured for home consumption. The total amount thus 
received is called the Revenue; and if insufficient to meet the Expenditure^ 
additional taxes are imposed, or the deficiency is covered by money bor- 
rowed by the state. The annual statement furnished by the government 
of the estimated expenditure and revenue is called the Budget. 

6. National Debt. — In times of war the current expenditure is 
generally much in excess of the ordinary revenue, and if hostilities are 
prolonged for a considerable time, the* National Debt thus incurred 
amounts to such a sum that it cannot possibly be paid off ; although in 
times of peace, under favourable circumstances, it may be considerably 
reduced. A certain portion of the annual revenue is therefore reserved 
to meet the charges for the " interest " and " management " of the national 
debt. 

Nearly all the moro advanced states are saddled with enormous national 
debts, but, with few exceptions, the interest (which, in the case of the United 
Kingdom, amounts to more than onc'third of the annual revenue) is regularly 
paid. Several states pay no interest whatever, and a few have even repu* 
diated their '* debts.'* Although generally by far the larger portion of the 
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*' national debts** of the principal countries of the world were originally 
incurred in times of war^ still considerable sums were borrowed from time to 
time to develop the national resources by the construction of railways and 
other important pubUc works. 

7. Industries. — The industries of a country depend not only upon 
its natural productions, but also upon the character of its inhabi- 
tants ; thus England has become a great manufacturing country by 
reason of the abundance of coal, iron, and other useful minerals and 
metals, and the industry and energy of its inhabitants. 

Agriculturef manufactures, and commerce form the chief industries of the 
more advanced nations, but semi-civilised and savage peoples are generally 
engaged in pastoral pursuits. 

The industrial advancement of a nation is evidently dependent to a 
large extent on the means of intercommunication by navigable rivers, 
roads, canals, and railways ; bnt real progress, both material and in- 
tellectual, is only possible when the advantages of education are widely 
diffused by means of schools, colleges, and universities. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



T. What is the total population of the 
world? Give tho estimated numbers for 
each, of the continents. 

a. What is the average density of popu- 
lation in each of the continents? 

3. What are the most thickly-peopled 
countries in the world ? 

4. How many varieties or races of men 
are there ? Name them . What part of the 
world does each race principally inhabit? 
What numbers belong to each race? 

5. What distinction is generally founded 
on langwxge f 

6. How may the " religions of the 
world '* be broadly divided ? 

7. Name the wree principal forms of 
Christianity. 



8. What are the numbers belonging to 
the various religions ? 

9. Under what form of gwtmmenJt do (a) 
savage, and (6) civilised, nations live ? 

xo. Distinguish between the rMwut- 
chical and repuJblican forms of govern- 
ment 

xz. Explain the terms— revenue ea;peiu2t- 
ture, budget, national debt. 

X2. What are the principal induttriu of 
civilised nations ? 

13. What are the principal means of 
irUeroommimication in England? 

14. JBciucatum is a most important factor 
in the progress of any coimtry. Prove 
this. 



DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and Polynesu 
aro the six great divisions of the Earth. Five of the number, 
as we have already seen, are continents — that is, large masses 
of land ; the last mentioned of them, Polynesia, ^ consists of a 
vast number of islands, which lie within the Pacific Ocean, and 
are surrounded by its waters. 



1 Polynesia, Greek, poltu nesoe, many islands. 
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EUROPE. 

Europe ^ lies entirely within the northern hemisphei'e, and 
forms the north-western portion of the Old World. 

BOUND ABIES.— Europe is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean ; on the west by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the south by the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Black Sea, and the chain of Mount Caucasus ; 
and on the east by the Caspian Sea, the river Ural, and the range 
of the Ural Mountains. 

Europe is not a continent in the strict sense of the term as applied to 
a ** separate and independent mass,'' like America or Australia, but is, in 
fact, an immense peninsula jutting out from the "westem side of Asia, 
and forming with it by far the largest continuous mass of land. On the 
south, Europe is entirely separated from Africa by the Mediterranean, and, 
on the west, from North America by the Atlantic. 

The extreme points of the mainland are Cape Nordkyn (71° 6' N.) on the 
north ; Cape Tarifa (36** i' N.) on the south ; the source of the River Kara 
(66** E.) on the east; and Cape Eoca (9" 28' W.) on the west. 

EXTENT — The greatest length, from Cape St. Vincent to the 
Ural Mountains, is 3370 miles; the greatest breadth, from Cape 
Nordkyn to Cape Matapan, is 2400 miles. Area, including tne 
islands, 3,700,000 square miles. 

Europe is therefore, next to Australia, the smallest of the continents ; it 
being about one-fifth the size of Asia, one-fourth of America, one-third of 
Africa, and one-fourteenth of the total area of the land surface, or one-fifty- 
third part of the whole surface of the globe. 

COASTS. — ^Very irregular, exhibiting a great many indentations, 
by means of which the waters of the adjoining seas penetrate far 
within the general line of its coast. This circumstance causes 
Europe to have a greater extent of coast-line, in proportion to its 
size, than is possessed by any of the other continents. 

The coast-line of Europe is estimated at 19,500 miles, or i mile of coast to 
every 190 square miles of area. In Kussia no part is more than 700 miles 
from the sea ; in all other European countries the distance is everywhere 
under 400 miles. The principal features are : — 

I. INLETS. — The principal inland seas, bays, and gulfs* belonging to 
Europe are : — the Mediterranean, ^ Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, and Sea 
of Azov on the south; the Caspian Sea, on the south-east; the Bay of 
Biscay, English Channel, Irish Sea, North Sea or German Ocean, Zuyder 
Zee, and Baltic Sea, on the west; and the White Sea,^ on the north, 

(i.) The Mediterranean is the largest inland sea in the world, being above 
2,400 miles long, and covering nearly 1,000,000 square miles. It includes the 
gulfs of LionSy Genoa^ Corinth, Sidra, and Kahes, and four minor seas, Adri- 
atic Sea (with the Gulfs of Trieste and Quarnero), Tyrrhenian Sea, Ionian 



1 Europe: first given to the land border- 
ing on the Hellespont. Hitter is of opinion 
that it is derived from Apia, the Scythian 
name for the plaine "west of the Caspian. 



2 Kediterranean, Lat. medius, the middle, 
and terra, land. 

' The white Sea is so called from its being 
covered with ice for half the year. 
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Sea, and the Arekipdago.^ It u diTided into two basins by a submarine ridge 
extending from Sicily to Cape Boa on the opposite African coast. Its watei-s 
ft/6 Salter than those of the ocean, consequently a current flows into it from 
the Atlantic through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

(2.) The Blade 8ea' has an area of abont 180,000 square miles, and receives 
the arainage of tbe third of Europe. Though deep and free from islands and 
rocks, its navigation is rendered dangerous by sudden and violent storms and 
dense fogs, hence its name *' Kara Deniz," i.e., the Black Sea. The Sea of 
Az&v has an area of 20,000 square miles, and is shallow and partially frozen 
over in winter. 

(3.) The Bay of Biscay' is frequently disturbed by violent storms. 

(4.) Tbe NOTtll 8ea^ has an area of 244,000 square miles, and is compara- 
tively shallow, especially between England and Holland. Numerous sandbanks 
and severe storms combine to render its navigation dangerous and difficult. 

(5.) The Irlflll Sea between Great Britain and Ireland is comparatively 
deep, but subject to violent storms. 

(o. ) The Baltic Sea' includes the Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga, and 
has an area of 135,000 square miles. Tbe Baltic is generally shallow, espe- 
cially in the north, ana its waters are fresher than those of the Atlantic 
Both the Baltic and the Mediterranean are nearly, if not entirely, tideless. 

(7.) The Zuyder Zee was formed by an irruption of the sea in the 13th 
century. 

2. CHANNELS and STRAITS.— The principal are :— 

(i.) On the west: the Skager-rach (68 miles across) and the Kattegat 
(65 miles), form a continuous channel leading from the North Sea .to the 
Soimd (3 miles), the Great Belt (12 to 24 miles), and the LitUe Belt (| mile), 
three straits which lead into the Baltic, between the Danish islands and 
the coasts of Sweden and Jutland. The Strait of Dover (21 miles) connects 
the North Sea with the English Channel. 

(2. ) On the south : the Strait of Gibraltar (8 miles) forms the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. The Strait of Messina (8 miles) divides the island of 
Sicily from the Italian Peninsula. The Dardanelles (i mile) is a strait 
loading from the Archipelago into the Sea of Marmora. The Bosph&rus, 
or Channel of Constantinople (i mile), leads from the Sea of Marmora 
into the Black Sea ; and the Strait of Kertch, or Yenikale (4 miles), con- 
nects the Black Sea with the Sea of Azov. 

The Sound^ the Strait of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, and the Bosphorus 
are the most important of the above. The Sound, because it forms the most 
frequented channel of entrance to the Baltic Sea ; the Strait of Gibraltar, 
because it is the only entrance to the Mediterranean ; and the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus, because they are the only channels of entrance to the Black 
Sea. 

3. OAPEB. — The principal capes are : — Cape Nordkyn, North Cape, and 
the Naze, in Norway ; the Skaw, in Denmark ; Ortegal and Finisterre, 
in Spain ; Roca and St Vincent, in Portugal ; Trafal^r and Tarifa, in 
SiMiin ; Di Lcuca and Spartivento, in Italy ; Matapan, in Greece. 



t Th« anctM\l .f^ffcan S«a« in GrtK'lt, ai(Kt- 
iiM )vl<«inw, of which Uio nuHl«m n«mo is s 
ocvrni|>U«ui> Th<» >rvMrtl " •rrfiliK'l«ei> " has 
Wome a)>pli<Hl M a ff<cn«ral t^'rtu to s<nm, 
>irhioh, likt" tl\« l«ivo4Mi ArcUiitolAjK) (or 
.^K^rcMiV <N>nt4Un s mrtvit manr i«iMids, Miit 
bv w\t>»ion\ x)*Ajw\ to tiw i»\«naa thom«'lTt^ 
Tnws wt» «|M>ak of tho 1^U«h ArchliH^lagw 



atonns. The ancients first named it Axino$, 
inhosnitable ; afterwards changed to Eu»- 
«Mo«, no^iutable. 

^ B»j of Biscay , from a Spanish looTinoe 
Iv^nlerinir uix>n it. Ft. Golfe dt Gusooigmt, 
te<iVL\ t-ho old French prxtrince of that name. 

« North Sea, also called the "Qenum 



lh« Ka»t ivr Woat Indian Ajxhi|Kl««i\ and \ ^>^>^> 
•o on. I ^ Baltic, either from BaUiOt the andent 

IS Blaok 8«a (Tt\rki«h ITnrvi IVnitV »^% name of Zealanii or from the Lat. haUmt, 
ealted ttwm the rr(>)nent d^ttse fc«» and a Mt. (y. Orcsat Bdt and Little Belk 
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The mott northerly point of the continent of Europe ii Cape Nordkyn. North 
Cape it on an islana (Mageroe), and la 6' farther north. The matt icesterly 

Soint ia Cape Boca in Portngal, and the moit 90utherly, Cape Tarifa, in 
pain. 

PENINSULAS. — Europe is distinguislied by the great number of 
its peninsulas, the inhabitants of which enjoy naturally great advan- 
tages for maritime intercourse and traffic. It is a remarkable fact 
that all the larger peninsulas of Europe, except Jutland, are turned 
towards the south. 

The principal peninsulas are : — ^Norway and Sweden, which together form 
the Scandinavian Peniusula ; ^ Jutland, which forms a portion of Denmark ; 
Spain and Portugal, or the Spanish Peninsula ; Italy ; the Morea, which is 
part of Greece ; and, lastly, the Crimea, which is a part of Russia. All 
these peninsulas are connected with the mainland by uthmuzts, of which 
the most important are : — 

1. The Isthmus of Corinth (4 miles across), joining the Morea to 

the mainland of Greece. 

2. The Isthmus of Perekop (5 miles wide), uniting the Crimea to 

the mainland of Russia. 

ISLANDS. — Europe has a great number of islands, some of them 
situated in the Atlantic and ^ctic Oceans, others in the Baltic, and 
others in the Mediterranean Sea. The islands of Europe are natu- 
rally divisible into four classes, according to their position: — 

1. In. the Atlantic Ocean, naming them in order from north to 
south, are the following : — Iceland, the Faroe Islands, the British Islands, 
the Channel Islands (off the coast of France), and the Azores ' or Western 
Islands. 

2. In the Arctic Ocean are Nova Zembla, Yaygatz, Kolgouey, Jan 
Mayen, and the Loffoden Islands. Nova Zembla is really a very extensive 
group of islands, but is situated in so high and cold a latitude as to be 
nearly (if not quite) uninhabitable. 

3. In tiie Baltic Sea are Zealand, Funen, and several of smaller 
size, which together form the Danish Archipelago, and lie at or near its 
entrance ; with Rugen, Bornholm, Gland, Gothland, Oesel, Dago, and the 
group of the Aland Islands. The island of Zealand has on it Copenhagen, 
the capital city of Denmark. 

4. in, the Mediterranean are Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Candia, and 
Cyprus,' which are all of large size. Sicily is the largest, and Sardinia 
is second in point of magnitude. The smaller islands are Majorca, 
Minorca, and Iviza (which form together the Balearic Islands); Elba, off 
the west coast of Italy ; the Lipari Islands, to the north of Sicily ; Malta, 
south of SicUy ; the Ionian Islands, to the west and south of Greece ; and 
the numerous islands of the Archipelago, among which Negropont, or 
Euboea, is the most considerable. 

The most important of the islands of Europe are the British Islands, which 
include England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and which lie off the western 
coast of Europe, within the Atlantic Ocean. England and Wales, with Scot- 
land, together form the island of Great Britain, which is the largest of European 
ialands. Jcetand, which also lies in the Atlantic Ocean, but much farther 
to the northward, is the second in point of size. 



1 Etoandinavia was the ancient name of 
the countries lying on the western side of 
the Baltic Sea. 

S Th9 Aforef lie a long way out in the 



ocean, 900 miles to the west of Portugal, and 
hence too far oflF to be shown upon the map. 
8 The island of Cyprus is reckoned to be- 
long to AMa. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Ifote. — ^It is indispensably requisite that the student should eomtantly rtftr to ike 
map; for geography is undoubtedly most rapidlv learnt upon the map, and by its aid. 
llie facilily-- acquired by continual practice— of finding places upon the map, is the 
indispensable condition of geographical knowledge, in the only sound meaning of the 
term. 



z. How many great divisions of the 
earth are there? 

2. Which of them are continents ? 

3. Name the boundaries of Europe. 

4. What is the extent of i Europe,. (a) 
length, (6) breadth, (e) area? 

5. Compare the areae of Europe and the 
other continents. 

6. Describe the eocwts of Europe. 

7. Name the principal irdeti of Europe, 
and give a few particulars relative to the 
most importuit of them. 

8. What teat. &av«, and ehannelt occiur 
on the west side of Europe? 

9. What is the Bay of Biscay noted for? 
za What two channels and three straits 

lead from the North Sea to the Baltic? 

zz. What strait connects the North Sea 
with the English Channel? 

12. What forms the entrance of the 
Mediterranean? 



13. What strait divides Sicily from the 
mainland of Italy? 

14. Name the three straits that lead from 
(a).the Archipelago into the Sea of Mar- 
mora, (b) from we Sea of Marmora into 
the Black Sea, (c) the Black Sea into the 
Sea of Azov. 

z5. Which are the most important 
struts of Europe, and why? 

z6. Name the poinc 'pal eapei of Europe, 
and say which form the most northeny, 
southerly, and Westerly points. 

Z7. What peninmUu bdong to Europe ? 

18. Name the two princip^ uthmutes, 

Z9. Name the Eiux>pean islands that are 
situated (a) in the Atlantic Ocean, (6) in 
the Arctic Ocean, (e) in the Baltic Sea, (<2) 
in the Mediterranean. 

20. Which are the most important 
among the islands of Europe, and which 
is the largest of them ? 



MOUNTAINS. — Europe exhibits great variety of surface. The 
soiUhem parts are mountainous. The middle parts are less elevated, 
but may oe considered as hilly. The north-western peninsula (Nor- 
way ana Sweden) also contains high mountains. But the whole of 
eastern Europe consists of a vast plain, nearly level, or only diversi- 
fied by very slight elevations. 

The principal mountain-ranges of Europe, with the countries in which 
they are situated, are as follow :— 

The Alps, • . • • 



The Apennines, 

The Balkans and Mt. Pindus, 

ThePvrenees, . . 

Contabrian and Castilian Moun- 
tains, Sierra Morena and Ne- 
vada, ..... 

The Carpathian Mountains, . 

Harz Mts., Black Forest Bange, 
and Mts. of Bohemia, • . 

The Cevennes, 

Hardangerfield, Dovrefield, 
and £olen Mountains, 

The Ural Mountains, 

Mount Caucasus, . • • 



on the borders of Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, and Austria, 
in Italy. 

in Turkey and Greece, 
between France and Spain. 



in the Spanish peninsula, 
in the Austrian Empire, between Hun- 
gary and Galicia. 

in Germany, 
in France. 

in Norway and Sweden. 

in Bussia, on the border of Europe and 

Asia, 
in Bussia. also on the border of Europe 

and Asia. 



The mountains of Europe may therefore be divided into four 
croups : viz. (i) the southern ; (2) the central and western : (3) the 
nortfi-westeri ; and (4) the eitem. 
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1. The Alps, the Apennines, the Balkan Mountains, the chain of 
Mount Pindus, tiie Pyrenees and the Sieira KeTsda — all belong to the 
aouih of Europe, and are not far distant from the shores of the Medi* 
terranean. 

(i.) The Alps are the highest mountains in Europe, and extend round the 
north of Italy, and dmde that oountry from France, SwitKrUnd, and Ger- 
many. All the upper portions of the Alps are eorered with snow, whieh, owing 
to the iatense cold re«ulting from their great eleration, never melts. The 
loftiest mountain among the Alps bears the name of Moni Blane ; it is on the 
borders of Sstoj and Piedmont, and within the kingdom of Sardinia. Mont 
Blanc reaches uie great height of 15,700 feet (or nearly three miles) abore 
theses. 

(2.) The Apennines are a chain of mountains which branch off from the 
Alps, and extend through nearly the whole length of Italy. They are much 
less elevated than the Alps, having an average height of between 3000 and 
5000 feet. 

(3.) The Balkan Mountains (average elevation, 4000 feet) form a chain 
extending from the Black Sea westwiurd towards the Adriatic, where they 
become united to the eastern offsets of the Alpine system of mountains. 
From the Balkan Mountains a chain, called Mount Plndiui, extends to th« 
southward into Greece. 

(4.) The Fyreneee (highest point, 11,426 feet) are a chain of mountains 
which divide France and Spam, and are covered with perpetual snow in 
their higher portions. 

(5.) Many other mountains occur in the Spanish peninsula; the highest 
among them are the Sierra Nevada, near the Mediterranean coast, and which 
are nearly as lofty as the I^yrenees, their highest point being zi,ooo feet 
above the sea. 

2. The countries of middle and western Europe include the Carpathian 
Mountains (in the eastern part of the Austrian Empire), the mountains of 
Germany, and the mountains of central France. None of these are so 
elevated as the mountains of southern Europe. 

(i.) The Carpathians have an average elevation of between 5000 and 6000 
feet in their higher portions. They form nearly a semicircle, 700 miles in 
length, encloBing Hungary. 

(2.) The Mountains or Germany Lave an average elevation of not more 
than 2000 or 3000 feet. The principal are the Hars Mountains ; Erz, Biesen, 
Sudeten, and Mahrische, G^birge ; Thuringer, Bohmer, and Sohwars, Wald, 
and the northern i>ortion of the Yosges. 

(3.) Of the Mountains of France the principal are the Ce venues and Moun< 
tains of Auvergne. Mount Jura is between France and Switzerland, and the 
Vosges, between France and Germany. These ranges have an average 
height of 2000 to 3000 feet. 

3. The Scandinavian peninsula, in the north-west of Europe, includes 
a long chain of mountains lying close alon^ the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. They are very much less elevated &an the Alps, but, owing to 
the higher latitude in which they are situated, and the consequently 
greater cold of the climate, their higher portions are covered throughout 
the year with snow. 

(i.) The Scandinayian Mountains are known as the Hardnngerfield, Lang- 
field, and Tmesfield in the south; the Dovrefield in the centre; and the 
Kiolen Mountains in the north. The highest point is Oaldhdpiggen (8546 
feet) in the Tmesfield. 

4. The XTral Mountains, on the border of Europe and Asia, form 
a chain 1200 miles in length, of an average elevation of 2000 to 3cxx> 
feet, except in the middle, where the average height is under 1500 feet. 
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Mount Oaucasus, in the south-east, is a long and very high mountain- 
chain extending between the Black and the Caspian Seas, and forms one 
of the natural boundaries between Europe and Asia. The highest point 
is Elburz, 18,700 feet above the sea. 

VOLOANOES. — The dctive volcanoes^ of Europe, with one ex- 
ception, are situated on islands ; those on the mainland are extinct. 
The principal active volcanoes are Hekla (5000 feet), in Iceland ; 
Etna^ (10,800 feet), in Sicily ; Vesuvius^ (4000 feet), near Naples ; 
and Stromholif one of the Lipari Islands. Examples of extinct vol- 
canoes are found in almost every part of Europe, e,g., the mountains 
of Auvergne in France, the Westwerwald, Eastern Pyrenees, &c. 

PLAINS. — All the east of Europe is a great lowland, or plain, 
including nearly the whole of Eussia, and aXao extending along the 
southern shores of the Baltic, and thence to the coast of the North 
Sea, including part of Prussia and other German States, Denmark, 
and Holland. This vast extent of level country is so much greater 
than is met with in any other part of Europe, that it may be called 
the Great Plain, 

The other plains of Europe are the following : — 

The Plain of Hungary, . . . within the eastern part of the Austrian 

Empire. 
The Plain of Wallachia and Bulgaria, to the north of Turkey. 
The Plain of Lombardy, . . in the north of Italy. 
The Plain of Languedoo, . . in the south of France. 
The Plain of Bohemia, ... in the north-west of Austria. 
The Plain of Andalusia, . . in southern Spain. 

DRAINAGE. — The great water-shedy^ or water-parting, of Europe 
may be approximately marked by a line drawn from Cape Tarifa to 
the Uralian Mountains, just north of Mount Konjakovski. From 
this medial line of heights that determine the hydrography of 
Europe, the land slopes more or less regularly to the north-west and 
south-east. The north-western slope is nowhere of any considerable 
width ; the south-eastern slope is much more extensive. The latter 
therefore admits of the development of large rivers ; those of the 
former are inferior both in length and area of drainage. The drainage 
of the north-western slope flows either directly into the Arctic and 
Atlantic Oceans, or into the White Sea, Baltic, and North Sea ; that 
of the south-eastern slope is discharged into the Mediterranean, Black 
Sea, Sea of Azov, and Caspian Sea. 

Of a total area of 3,700,000 square miles, 800,000 square miles are drained 
directly into the Arctic and Antarctic Oceans ; 200,000 into the White Sea ; 
800,000 into the Baltic ; 300,000 into the Mediterranean ; 900,000 into the 
Black Sea and Sea of Azov ; and 700,000 into the Caspian Sea. 

BiVJtiBS. — Every part of Europe is watered by running streams, 
the greater number of them navigable for long distances inland. Many 
of them form good harbours at their mouths. In these respects, indeed, 
Europe is unsurpassed by any of the divisions of the globe. 



1 Volcanoes, Lat. vulcamut the god of tire. 

3|Etiia. Last eruption, 1839. Since B.C. 476 
it has been in eruption sixty times. 

3 Vesnvius. First eruption on record in 
A.D. 79, when Heroulaneum and Pompeii 
were destroyed. 



* Water-shed, or water-partin^r, stricUy 
means the " line of heights " which divide 
two contiguous river-basins. By a great 
uxUer-shed is meant that which broig^ly 
divides two seta of river-basins on the oppo< 
site slopes of a continent. 
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The rivers of Europe may be ^uped into three main wyateiM,^ according 
as they may flow directly or indirectly into the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans 
or into the C^ispian Sea. The latter forms what is termed a " Continental *' 
system, that is, none of its rivers are connected with the ocean either 
directly or indirectly. 

1. The Arctic Biver System of Europe includes all those rivers 

that drain the northern slope of the continent The principal are 

those — 

(i.) FUymng direcUp into the Arctic Ocean : — Petchora, 900 miles long. 
(2.) FUneing into the White Sea .*— Mezen, 480 m. ; Dvina, 760 ; Onega, 380. 

2. The Atlantic Biver System of Europe comprises all the rivers 
that flow over the western and southern slopes of the continent into 
the Atlantic and its minor seas. The principal are those — 

(i.) Flowing directly itito the Atlantic :^Glommenf 400 miles; Gota, 70; 
Loire, 570; Garonne, 350 ; Blinho, 200 ; Dooro, 460; Tagus, 510 ; Guadiana, 
450 ; Gaadalqtdvir, 290 ; Shannon, 224. 

(2.) Flowing into the Baltic Sea : — Oder, 550 miles ; YiBtula, 630 ; Niemen, 
400 ; Dvina, 550 ; Neva, 40 ; Tomea and Did, each 35a 

(3.) Flowing into the North Sea : — Elbe, 600 miles ; Weser, 380 ; Rhine, 
760; Mease or Maas, 550; Scheldt, 250; Thames, 215; Trent, 180; Ouse, 
150; Tay, 100. 

(4.) Flowing into the English Channel : — Seine, 430 miles. 

(5. 1 Flowing into the Bristol Channel : — Severn, 240 miles. 

(6.) Flowing into the Mediterranean: — Xucar, 250 miles; Ebro, 420; 
Bhone, 490; Amo, 150; Tiber, 210; Po, 450; Adige, 250; Vardar, 200; 
Struma, 250 ; Maritza, 320. 

(7.) Flowing into the Black Sea: — Danube, 1630 miles; Dniester, 700; 
Dnieper, 1200 ; Kouban, 480. 

(8.) Flowing into the Sea of Azov : — Don, iioo miles. 

3. The Caspian Biver System of Europe includes those rivers 
liirhich drain central and eastern Eussia and Caucasia, of which the 
principal are the Volga (2200 miles), Kouma, and Terek. 

If the number of the rivers of Europe that fall directly into l^e Arctic 
and Atlantic Oceans be compared with the number entering the Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, and Caspian, it will be seen that a greater 
number discharge their waters into inland seas tlian into the open ocean. 
Many of them have their origin in high mountain districts, at consider- 
able elevations above the level of the sea. This is the case with the Rhine 
and the Bhone, both of which rise in the snow-covered Alps. The rivers 
of Spain and Portugal, agaiU) derive their waters from the high regions in 
the interior of the Spanish peninsula. But this is not uniformly the case 
with rivers, some of which (and those among the most considerable) rise 
in nearly level plains, and at only a trifling he^ht above the sea. The 
source of the Volga is in the midst of the Great Plain, at a height of little 
more than 600 feet. 

Sources of European Bivers.— The following derive their waters 
from the Alps .'--^the Rhine, Rhone, Po, and Adige. The Apennines con- 
tain the sources of the Tiber and the Amo. The mountains of Germany 



1 The stadent would do well to examine 
a good fhytieal map of Europe (that in the 
*' Training C!ollege Atlas" is specially recom- 
mended, as being remarkably accurate and 
distinct), careftOly noticing the sources of 
each riyer and its tributaries, the courses of 
the main sti^aiA and principal afSuents, and 
the limits and mutual relations of the great 



river-basins of Europe. The actual extent 
and relative proportion of land drained by 
the rivers in each system, may be easily seen 
if the extreme aourcea of the rivers named 
as belonging to each be carefully marked on 
the map, and connected by lines along the 
"line of heights" which constitute the 
"water-parting" of the system. 
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I» tlw f(iIl0wiBg :— dM Dunfa^ Elbe, aad W«ai 



The tluM 
e of th* 



th Ab rfrmT"t plaia« of tlat coonti^ 



DniMUr, Obr, and Tiitiila. The Pgnmta e 
Onoaae. T^ otl^iBtiitaii Jaiiwi^tijil— A ^ti 
nfa gira no to the **intia Dooro, Ti " 
TIm Mantnw 4/CiirtnI AwHii^ with d 

' 1 the Koieo <if the Lone, Seine, ud Mm 
' m (DoTTe&eld, ke.) pre luc to the Tomea, Lolca, Pitea, Umea, 
'M. Glotnnmi, iJid Gota. The rinr Uial rises in the tVal 
r Koiilien ri«s in IfoBd Ownaa. The foUowing 
• in the gntt lowiimd plain i^ Emope : —the Volga, Don, 
Jh^epa, Soothem Drina, Kiemen, Nothen Drina, and Petdtua. 

T.AVWu — The names of the prindp*] lakes, with their area, 
eleration abore tbe Ka-lerel, and the eoimtriefl iu which they ore 
Htnated, are ai follow : — 
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The CSaaplan Sea, which lies on the borders of Earope and Asia, is resllj 
a Tart kke— io great in size ai to deaerre the appellation of ssa. Ita water, 
moreorer, is salt, like that of tha open sea. Eren small lakes, howerer, 
which, like the Caspian, hare iu> oiiUet for their waters, are osiiallj aalti 
But the water of lakes in general is uweet and fresh. The cmrent which 
i* prodnced by the issne of a mnning stream from the lower end of a lake 
tends to preserre this freshness. A great roany lakes (indeed, tha greater 
number) both receive and discharge a ranniog stream. 

Host of the European lakes occnr in tbe coarsei of riven; the river 
entsrini the lake ai tbe npper end of its baiin, and re-iiining at its lover 
extretDUT. Tbe lake of Oeneia, in Switierland, offers an example of this in 
the ease of the liver Khonn; udoeit!ieUlieafOonBtaniie(iDtheiameeDnntiT) 
In the eats of the riyer Rbine. Tlie Khone enters the upper eitremitf of the 
like of Geneva, ai the Rhine doei that of the lake a( Ooaatauoe; and in 
eaab InslsDoa the lireain re-iiiaei from the loner end of tbe lake. 

The lakes situated in the louth of Europe occur nithin mountaiuoui 
tracts of coontrr, and are hence surrounded bj very varied Bceaerj — often 
In the highest degree beautiful. Those that belong to norfAem Europe lie 
mostly in the neighbourhood of the Baltic Sea, and are generally within 
i«ra) ngioBt, 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



X. Name the principal mountain-raMge$ 
of Europe. 

2. In what cotmtrlBS are the foUoning 
mountain-chains :— the Apennines, the 
Balkan Mountains, the Pyrenees, the 
Sierra Nevada, the Carpathian Moan- 
tains, the Devrefield, and the chain of 
FindusT What are their average heij^ta? 

3. Name the principal active yolcanoes 
of Europe. 

4. What and where are the mountains 
of AuvergneT 

5. Mark out on the map the general 
extent of the great lowland-pl^n of 
Europe, naming the countries that fall 
within its limits. 

6. Point on the map to the following : — 
the plain of Lombardy, the plain of Lan* 
guecU>c the plain of Hung^aiy, and tbe 
plain of Bohemia. 

7. What are the main features in the 
hydrography of Europe T 

8. What is the exteut of land drained 
into (a) the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, 
and (6) into the White Sea, Baltic Sea, 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, and the Cas- 
pian Sea? 

9. How may the riven of Europe he 
classified? 

10. What rivers flow into (z) the White 
Sea, (3) the Arctic Ocean, (3) the Baltic 



Sea, (4)the Caspian Sea, and (5} the Medi- 
terranean? 

zi. Which of the rivers of Europe flow 
into (z) the Black Sea, (a) the Sea cif Asov, 
and (3) the North Sea ? 

z3. What rivers flow into the EngUah 
Channel? 

Z3. What rivers of Europe have a direct 
course into the Atlantic Ocean ? 

Z4. Which among the rivers of Europe 
rise in (z) the Alps, ^a) the Apennines, and 
(3) the mountains of Clermany ? 

Z5. In what mountains do the follow- 
ing have their origin: — ^the Garonne. 
Vistula, Tagus, Dniester, Kouban, and 
Ural? 

16. Name the rivers that rise in the 
great lowland-plain of Europe. 

Z7. Name and give the area and eleva- 
tion of the principal kutes in (z) Russia, 
(3) Scandinavian peninsula, (3) Switser- 
land, (4) Itahr* »3aa (5) Hungary. 

z8. What is the extent and elevation 
of the flve principal among tbe lakes be- 
longing to the British Islands ? 

zo. ^y what peculiarity are the waters 
of uie Caspian Sea distinguished? 

20. What distingniBhing feature (as to 
situation) is there between the lakes of 
souUiem Europe and those that belong 
to its more northerly latitudes ? 



CLIMATE. — Nearly the wliole of Europe falls within the north 
temperate zone. The small portion lying to the northward of the 
arctic circle does not comprehend more than one-seventeenth part 
of the entire continent u pon tiie whole, therefore, the climate of 
Europe is distinguished by its freedom from the extremes of heat 
and cold to which other divisions of the globe are subject 

There is, however, considerable difference between the climate experienced 
in the north of Europe, and that which characterises its southerly regions — 
between the cool atmosphere that is found upon the shores of the Baltic and 
the coasts of the Atlantic, and the warmth that belongs to the lands border- 
ing the Mediterranean Sea. Tkere is a gradual diminution of ?ieat in patting 
from south to north, or from lower to higher latitudes. In other words, the 
countries of southern Europe are hot, those of middle Europe moderately 
■ warm, its more northerly regions cool, and the extreme north mtensely cold* 
This is in accordance with the general laws by which climate is regulated. 

I. The hottest parts of the globe are those to which (he sun is vertical,'^ 
and the amount of heat which the sun's rays communicate becomes 
gradually lessened as they are received in a direction which is more 
and more slantwise, or oblique. 

Hence the greater heat of countries which are situated within the tropics, 
and which receive the burning rays of the mid-day sun from directly over- 
head. With every excessive parallel of latitude in the temperate Eones, the 
angle at which the rays of the mid-day sun meet the earth becomes farther 
removed from the perpendicular, and the cold is proportionately increased. 



1 It is only within the torrid zone that the 
sun is ever perfectly verticaL The tropics, it 
will be remembereil, mark tbe limits, i.oith 



and south of the equator* of th« isaci^^ w^ 
parent vearly pa\ih m \!h«k \xeBkN«n&, 
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2. But the amount of solar heat also varies greatly with the 
situation of the sun to the north or to the south of the equator — 
that is, with the sun's declination.^ 

At the period of our midsummer, the mid-day sun reaches a much higher 
place in tne heavens than at the opposite season of the year ; and bis rays 
hence give to us a greater amount of heat. The sun's declination — which is 
always marked by his meridian (or mid-day) place in the sky — varies from 
day to day, reaching its extremes with the sun's passage from the northern 
to the southern tropic, or from our midsummer to our mid-winter. So also 
does the number of hours during which the sun is above or below the horizon 
— that is, the respective length of day and night— vary from day to day. At 
all places in the northern hemisphere, the longest day is when the sun has 
reached his extreme northern declination, or is over the tropic of Cancer; 
and the shortest day occurs when the sun is at the opposite e:d;reme of south 
declination. Precisely the reverse is the case in the southern half of the 
globe. There, the tropic of Capricorn is the summer, and the tropic of 
Cancer the winter, tropic. 

3. During the intervals of the sun's passage between the summer 
and winter tropics, the respective length of the days and nights 
undergoes a progressive change, and this change is more marked in 
high than in low latitudes — that is, it becomes greater as we recede 
farther from the neighbourhood of the equator towards the poles. 

While the sun is passing from the tropic of Cancer towards the southern 
hemisphere, the days (that is, the hours of daylight, or the period during 
which the sun is above the horizon), ^ are decreasing in length at all places 
within the northern half of the globe, and the nights (or hours of darkness) 
are increasing in duration. With the returning course of the sun from the 
line of the winter tropic toward the northern sk^, the days (at places within 
the northern hemisphere) continually increase m length, and the hours of 
darkness undergo a corresponding decrease. 

4. The long days and short nights of the northern summer, and 
the reverse conditions (long nights and short days) of the opposite 
season, are a material element in the climates of European countries, 
but are of less importance in the extreme south of Europe than in 
its higher latitudes, for there the difference between the extreme 
length of the long days of summer and the short days of winter is 
much less than it is farther north. 

This difference becomes greater with each succeeding degree of latitude. 
At Naples or at Lisbon the difference between the length of the longest 
and shortest days is not more than 6 hours ; at London it amounts to nearly 
9 hours. In the Shetland Islands the difference becomes increased to nearly 
13 hours ; and the same at Stockholm and St. Petersburg, which are nearly 
iu the same latitude as the Shetland Islands. Still farther north, under the 
line of the arctic circle, the longest day and the longest night are each of 
exactly 24 hours' duration. Beyond the arctic circle the difference becomes 
yet greater, the summer sun remaining continuously above the horizon for a 

1 DedinatUm is the angular distanoe of the tion, the sun is vertically orer the tropic of 

son's place in the heareos from the line of Cancer; at the like place, in the southern 

the equator, and is expressed (like latitude) half of its course, over the tropic of Capri- 

in decrees, minutes, and seconds. It corre- com. The former constitute to the inhabi- 

sponcu, in astronomy, to the word latitude in tants of the northern half of the globe, the 

reference to places upon the earth's surface, tummer tropic ; the latter, the frmter tro^a 

The greatest solar declination is 23I degrees > The horizon is the line maridng— in an 

(or more exactly, 33* a80, since, when the sun open plain, or on the seashore, where tiie 

has reached that distance upon either limit Tiew is unimpeded by any intervening object 

of the torrid sone, he returns on his course —the farthest limit of vision, where the sl^ 

temutls the line of the equator and the oppo- w>pear8 to meet, and rest upon, the eartii or 

M/te tropia. At ita extreme north decuna- the aea. 
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period of several sncceteive days, while daring the winter the sun does not 
become visible (remaining beneath the horizon) for a correspondent time. 
Summer in these high latitudes embraces therefore a brief period of con- 
tinuous daylight, while the opposite season includes a period of correspondiDg 
darkness. 

5. Daring the whole time that the san is above the horizon at any 
place, his rays communicate heat to the earth. 

(i.) In the south of JEurope, where (so far as this portion of the globe is 
concerned) there is least difference between the length of the days and nights 
throughout the year, the solar heat is more equally distributed, and the 
difference between the summer and winter temperatures is accordingly less 
marked than is the case farther north. 

(2.) In the middle of Europe it gradually becomes more considerable, and 
the opposite seasons of summer and winter present more striking contrasts 
of heat and cold. The intervening seasons of spring and autumn, however, 
make the transition from the one extreme to the other gradual, and indeed, 
measured merely from day to day, almost imperceptible. 

(3.) In the north of Europe the summer becomes a brief period of great 
heat (due to the long-continued presence of the sun above the horizon), the 
winter a prolonged and more dennitdy marked season of cold. The inter- 
vening seasons— spring and autumn — are periods of mere rapid transition 
from heat to cold, or the reverse : as the long days of summer approach, the 
heat rapidly increases, and the icy covering of the ground gives place with 
startling rapidity to the verdure which accompanies the warmth of prolonged 
sunshine. Summer as quickly passes, with returning periods of lengthening 
darkness, into the gloom of an arctic winter. 

(o.) The sotUh of Europe is thus a region of comparatively equable 
temperature, with seasons which are less distinguished by the heat 
and cold of summer and winter, or the intervening terms of spring 
and autumn, than by the alternate recurrence of periods of rain and 
drought. 

(6.) The countries of middle and western Europe enjoy a climate in 
which the summer and winter are marked by ^eater contrasts of 
heat and cold than is the case farther south, but in which the spring 
and autumn constitute seasons of gradual ^ansition, and soften the 
passage from the one extreme to the other. 

(c.) The countries of northern (and also of eastern) Europe exhibit, 
between their summer and winter, differences which are yet more 
strongly contrasted. Spring and autumn are there of brief duration ; 
towards the extreme north, indeed, they can hardly be said to exist 
The year ia divided into a short summer and a long winter. The 
former is, for a brief time, a period of great heat, as the latter is one 
of intense cold. The eost/remes of difference increase with the latitude^ 
until, beyond the arctic circle, the year consists of a long winter 
nigh^ alternating with a short season of continuous daylight and 
intense heat 

6. The proximity of the ocean has a powerful effect upon cli- 
mate. 

(i.) Thus the countries of westem Europe enjoy conditions of climate 
which possess many advantages over those belonging to the east of Europe 
in similar latitudes. They have a more equable distribution of heat 
throughout the year. That is, they enjoy milder summers and more 
temperate winters than is the case in eastern Europe. This is a conse- 
quence of their position relatively to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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The effoei 



nrodneed bj lai^se bodies of wsfter upon rlhnate ii always to 
Water litem r e s, nader all cireiuiHtaiices, a more equal tem- 



perature thaa land. Tlie sea nerer b e mmes so hoi, under the influence of 
mid-dajr heat, as the land does; and when the heatii^ inlhicnee is withdrawn 
(as at iu|^t) it nerer beeomes so eold. In like manner, the heat of sammer 
and the cold of winter pfodnee less extreme effects npon the waters of the 
ocean than thej do upon the laiige eipanses of hmd which belong to either 
eontinent. Ckmntries situated near tiie ocean share in the adyant^es of this 
more equable distribution of the solar heat. The Tapours that float orer the 
AtUurtie Ocean communicate their moderate warmth (and also their mois- 
ture) to the atmosphere of the adjacent lands. The generally mild winters 
of the British Islands, and also those of the Norw^^m coast, are due to this 
eause. 

(2.) The ecutem parts of Europe, on the other hand, are far removed 
from oceanic inflaences, and are, moreover, open and unsheltered. No 
moontain-chains protect them from the piercing colds of northerly winds. 
Hence their summer is one of intense heat, and their winter a season of 
still intenser cold. Moscow and Edinburgh are situated in nearly the 
same latitude, but they possess widely different climates. 

7. The comparative elevation of the ground has a great deal to 
do with climate, for as we rise above the average level of the earth's 
surface, the air becomes progressively colder. 

This is found on climbing to the top of any hill, or even in reaching the 
higher portions of auy moderately-elevated land. The tops of very high 
mountains are nearly always covered with unmelting snow— a consequence 
of the excessive cold of the air in those elevated regions. The higher por- 
tions of mountainous countries are therefore exposed to greater cold than their 
lower plains. High plateaus, or table'lands, for a like reason, are subject to 
extremes of temperature. 

8. The climates of countries upon opposite sides of the same 
mountain-chain are often widely different. 

The Alps, in the south of Europe, are an example. Their slope, on the 
side of Switzerland, is to the northward ; upon that of Italy, to the south- 
ward. They serve in some degree to shelter Italy from the cold winds of the 
north. 

Rainfall . — ^A greater quantity of rain falls in the south of Europe 
than in its middle portions, and more in its middle latitudes than 
farther north. 

Warm countries, in general, have more rain than cold countries. 
More rain falls also in the west of Europe than in the east — a consequence 
of its proximity to the Atlantic Ocean, the winds blowing from which 
are abundantly charged with moisture. Along the whole western side of 
Europe (induding the British Islands), westerlv winds are generally accom- 
panied by rain, while easterly winds— blowing from over large tracts of land 
— are dry. ^ 

The average number of days in the year upon which rain occurs is 
fewest in the south of Europe, and increases towards the north. There are 
more rainy days in the year in the west of Europe than in any other portion 
of its extent, and there is also a more generally moist atmosphere. 



1 All the moisture contained in the air, and 
precinitated upon the earth in the form of 
rain, hail, snow. fto.. is originally deriyed (by 
the prooeas called evaporaft'on— that is, the 
oonTersion of water or any fluid into yapoor} 
from the sea. or else from surf aoes of inland 
wstar. Countries near large bodies of water 



are henoe more like to poesesa a moist atmo- 
sphere than countries lying far inland. The 
winds carry the moist t^iouzs of the sea orer 
the adjacent lands, when they become con- 
densed, and are discharged in the form of 
rain. 
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NATURAL FBODXJCTIOKS. — The natural productions of the 
earth form three great classes — mineral^ vegetable, and animal, 

1. To the first belong the different metals (gold, silver, copper, iron, 
&c), and the various mineral substances, including coal, salt, the 
various earths, as well as marbles, building-stones, and slates. 

2. The second class includes all the productions of the vegetable 
world, from the largest trees of the forest to flowers and plants of 
the minutest size, as mosses and lichens. 

3. The third embraces the infinite varieties of animal life — the 
inhabitants of the land, sea, and air alike. 

In the last diyision, the lowest place is occupied by the insect world ; next 
in order come fishes, and then, successively, reptiles, birds, and the various 
land animals, the highest of all being man himself. 

It is the characteristic of Europe to possess among its natural produc- 
tions an unusually large proportion of such minerals, plants, and members 
of the animal kingdom as are most useful to civilised man. Some of the 
plants and animals that are now abundant in Europe have been brought 
mm. other parts of the globe, but a large proportion are native to its soil. 
Other divisions of the earth possess in greater quantity the precious metals, 
display a vastiy richer abundance of fruits and flowers, with trees of more 
luxuriant growth and forests of wider expanse ; or are richer in the various 
tenants of the wilderness and the air, in the size and powers of their wild 
animals, and the brilliant plumage of the feathered tribes. Bvt no other 
part of the earth equals Europe in the aibundamt possession of what is most 
capable of supplying, with the due exercise of industry, the wants of civilised 
man, 

L Minerals. — The following metals and minerals occur in 
various parts of Europe : — 

Gdd, in Hungary and Russia. 

SiHv€T, in Hungary, Germany, and also in Norway and Spain. 

PlaUwum, in Russia. 

QluickvSboer, in Spain, Austria, Bavaria. 

Iron, in Great Britain, Belgium, France, Russia, Sweden and Norway, 
and various parts of Germany. 

Copper, in Great Britain, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Hungary, Ger- 
many, Spain. 

Lead, in Great Britain, Spain, Austria, Hungary, Germany, and 
France. 

Zinc, in Great Britain, Belgium, Germany. 

Tin, in England and Spain. 

Coal, most abundantly in Great Britain and Belgium, in smaller quan- 
tities in France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, and Hungary. 

SaU, in Russia, Austrian Poland, England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, Italy, &c. 

IL Vegetables. — All the food-plants that are characteristic of 
the temperate zone thrive in this division of the globe. 

1. Whxai, barley, rye, oats, are grown abundantly over the larger portion 
of Euro^, and maize (or Indian com) in the more southerly division of 
the contment. 

2. Among fruits, the apple, pear, plum, cherry, currant, and gooseberry 
belong to the middle latitudes of Europe ; the vine to ita mot^ wsviVJci- 
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wardly regions ; the orange, lemon, dtron, and fig to the ghores of the 
Mediterranean. 

3. Of trees, the conntries lying to the south of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees are distinguished by the abundance of everereens ; while the 
forest-growth of middle and northern Europe is chiefly aeciduoui,^ embrac- 
ing such trees as the odk, ash, heech, dm, larish, vnUow, alder, nuyple, sycamore, 
and the various jptnes and^r^. 

III. Animals. — The animals of Europe may be divided into six 
great classes as follows : — 

1. Wild Animals. — Many of the wild animals which were once 
native to Europe have disappeared, while others have greatly dimi- 
nished in number. 

The wild boar and the hear, as well as the wclf, were formerly common 
in the forests of the British Islands, but have been wholly exterminated 
thence. The forests of Germany, and the wooded tracts that skirt the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, still harbour, however, the two former ; and the 
wolf is yet abundant in many parts of the continent — as in the forests of 
Russia, France, and Grermany. The wUd ox stUl exists in the forests of 
Russia. The red-deer, the fallow-deer, and others of the same tribe, belong 
to the lower latitudes of middle Europe. The chamois and the ibex (animals 
of the goat kind) are native to the high mountain-region of the Alps, but 
they have become scarce under the continued pursuit of the hunter, and 
the latter is almost extinct. 

2. Domestic Animals. — The vast number of domestic cattle 
that are reared in Europe — either as the food of man, or for various 
other uses — ^is the most striking feature in the zoology of Europe. 

The sheep, ox, pig, and goat — the horse, ass, and dog — abound in every 
part of Europe ; most of them are, indeed, the uniform companions of 
man, wheresoever his wanderings extend. The reindeer supplies to the 
inhabitants of the extreme north of Europe (Lapland) the place of other 
domestic quadrupeds. 

3. Birds.— -The variety of birds is great in nearly every European 
country, except the extreme north. 

The web-footed tribes (geese, ducks, &c.) are most numerous in high 
latitudes. The stork, the crane, the Jieron, the pdican, the spoonbill, and 
the flamingo belong to the west and the south of Europe. The vtdture and 
eagle tribe are most numerous in the high mountain-region of the south- 
that is, the Alps and Pyrenees. The md is found in nearly every part of 
the continent 

4. Reptiles. — ^Europe is singularly free from venomous reptiles. 

Lizards are common in the countries that border on the Mediterranean, 
but are perfectly harmless. The chamdeon occurs in Spain. 

5. Fish. — Fish of nearly every variety abound in the seas and 
rivers of Europe, and many of them are extensively used as food of 
man. 

(x.) The fisheries of the Mediterranean, Black, Baltic, and Caspian Seas 
are all highly valuable. The tunny, which is the largest of edible fish, is 
found in the Mediterranean. 

1 Deciduous trees are those which cast their leaves annually (from the Latin deeidert, to 
fall). 
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(2.) The seas that surround the British Islands contain a vast abund- 
ance of such fish as the cod^ herring j mackerd, turboi, and pilchardy besides 
the cra5, lobUer, prawn, and many others. The salmon abounds in the 
rivers of northern and western Europe, as it also does in the Volga and 
other streams of eastern Russia. 

6. Insects. — Of insects, the kinds that are annoying and hurtful 
to man are, happily, comparatively scarce in this portion of the 
globe. 

The most useftd member of the insect tribe — the common honey-bee — is 
reared in most European countries. The silkworm is numerously reared 
in the south of Europe — in Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and the south of 
France. The scorpUm is found in the south of Europe. The insects which 
are familiarly known as occurring in our own country (and which are more 
or less common throughout the globe), as flies, &c., do not require to be 
specially mentioned. 

INHABITANTS. — The population of Europe — amounting to a 
total of about 32o,cxx>,ooo — consists, for the most part, of what is 
known distinctively as the Caucasian (or white) variety of mankind. 
Nine-tenths of the whole belong to this stock of nations. 

There are differences amongst them, the result of diversity of climate, and 
perhaps of other causes. The nations of southern Europe — the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Italians, and Greeks — are distinguished by their darker skin 
and their generally slender frame from the people who are native to the 
middle and northeriy portioos of the continent. Their robust frames, fair 
complexions, their light eyes and hair, are among the distinguishing marks 
of the people of middle and northern Europe. 

Fonr leading divisions of the Caucasian family^ are marked — the 
Celtic, the Germanic or Teutonic, the Romanic or Greek-Latin, 
and the Sclavonian. 

z. The Celtic race is now almost limited (as a pure race) to Wales, Ireland, 
the Highlands of Scotland, and Brittany. Formerly the Celtic peoples 
inhabited the whole of western Europe from Spain to Denmark, but were 
gradually superseded by the Germanic or Teutonic people. 

2. The Oermanic or* Teutonic race is spread over the middle, north- 
western, and many of the western countries of Europe, and form the predo< 
minant people in Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
and Great Britain. 

3. The Romanic or Greek-Latin race is not by any means as pure as 
any of the other races, and is probably an admixture of the aboriginal Celtic 
race, with Roman and German invaders. The Romanic group occupies Spain, 
Portugal, Prance (except Brittany), Italy, Roumania, and Greece. 

4. The Sdavonlc race occupies nearly all eastern Em'ope, predominating 
in Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Servia, and Bulgaria. 

Besides the above races, to which most of the peoples of Europe belong, 
there are several minor branches of the Mongolian race, the principal 
being the Turks in Turkey, the Magyars in Hungary, the Finns and Lap- 
landUrs in the north of Europe, the Samoiedes along the north-eastern shores 
of the continent, and the Kalmucks in the steppes of south-east Russia. 

Two other distinct nations, the Jews and the Gipsies, are found scat- 
tered all over Europe. The Jews are of the Caucasian race, and in the 
Middle Ages were cruelly persecuted in almost every country in Europe, 
except PoTani The Gipsies are a wandering race ; their orig^\a\m^Q»\«\\. 
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LANQXJAQE. — The languages of Europe, with the exception 
of the Turkish and other Timinian dialects, belong to the Aryan or 
Indo-European family, and may be classed under four principal 
headings, broadly corresponding with the four great races of the 
continent, viz., the Celtic, the Teutonic, the Latin or Greek-Latin, 
and the Sclavonic 

1. Dialects of the Celtic language are still spoken in the west of Ireland, 
the north and west of Scotland, Isle of Man, Wales, and Brittany. 

2. The TetUonic family comprises the English, Lowland Scotch, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and German languages. 

3. The Oreek-Latin or Bomanio languages are spoken in France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and Greece. 

4. The Sclavonic language, spoken in Russia, Servia, Bulgaria, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Poland. 

The density of population in the different countries of Europe depends 
not so much on a natural capacity (by reason of fertile soil and genial 
climate) of supporting a large population, as on the energy and industry 
of the inhabitants. 

Thus some countries, like Turkey^ Spain, &c., although naturally fertile 
and capable of supporting a dense population, are yet mferior as regards 
density of population to other countries, like Holland, Belgium, and parts 
of England and Germany, which are not naturalljr fertile. -The avera^ 
density of population in each country in Europe is shown in the table 
on the next page. 

RELIGION. — Nearly all the nations of Europe profess Chris- 
tianity, in one or other of its three forms. The Protestants predomi- 
nate in the Teutonic countries ; Roman Catholics in the Komanic 
countries, except Greece; and the Greek Church in the Sclavonic 
countries and Greece, 

Besides these three forms of Christianity, the Turks profess MoJiamme- 
danism^ while the Samoiedes and Lapps are heathem. The Jews profess 
Judaism, 

%* Of the 320 millions of Europeans, 150 millions are Roman Catholics, 
80 millions belong to the Greek Church, 75 millions are Protestants, while 
10 millions are Mohammedans or heathens, and 5 millions are Jews, Gypsies, 
&c. 

EDUCATION. — All the great nations of Europe are more or less 
advanced in education, and the higher classes of even the most 
deficient in national culture are generally well educated. Schools, 
colleges, and universities are found in every European state, and 
are well attended. 

As regards general education the Germanic peoples rank first, the Romanic 
nations second, while the mass of the Sclavonic peoples are almost totally 
illiterate. The average number of the i>opulation unable to read and write 
in the various countries is estimated to be — in England, 20 ; France, 35 ; 
Italy, 64 ; Hungary, 85 ; and Russia, 88 per cent. 

GOVERNMENT — ^The government of every state in Europe, 
except France and Switzerland, is monarchical in form, and is despotic 
in Russia and Turkey, but limited in the United Kingdom and other 
countries. France and Switzerland (and the small states of San 
Marino and Andorra) are republics. 



POUnOAL SIVISIOira.— The following is a list of the prin> 
eipal countries of Europe, together with their area and population, 
according to the laltit official returns :— 









No. of 












X^ 


Population. 


UntipoT 


I. Great Britam and Irelana, 


120,879 


187°! 


31,783,700 


ie2 


a. France, .... 


204.096 


1876 


36,905,788 


180 


4! Holland,' '. '. 


".373 


■ S79 


5.536.654 


487 


ia,6So 


1879 


3,98i,SS7 


314 


J. Switzerland, . 


'5.99' 


1877 


J.776.035 


173 


6. Germany, 


208,744 


1875 


42,727,260 


204 


7. Austro-Hungary, . 


240.943 


1878 


37,700,000 


156 


8. Ifcimiark.' . . 


15,21s 


1878 




13G 


9. Norway and Sweden, 


^93.849 


18J9 


fi. 3 97. 754 


21 


10. Russia in Europe, . 


2,074,686 


.870 


73. 563. n 8 


35 


11. Turkey,' 


' 30. 571 


187s 


8,971.000 


68 


II. Montenegro, . 


'.975 


18^8 


286,c<» 


144 


13. Servia, , . . . 


.8.737 


.859 


1,570,000 






48,307 


i8;8 


5,290,000 


109 


15. Greece 


'9.353 


.879 


'.679.775 


66 


16. Italy 


114,406 


1876 


27,769.47s 


242 


17. Spain,' . . . 


'95.775 


1879 


16,623,389 


84 


18. Portugal,' . 


35.812 


1879 


4.745.124 


132 



The above coontries are pdiliaUlu divided into 

M (4) : Bnuia, Oemany, Auatria, and TnTEor. 
^_)nu (10): Great Britain and Ireland, Norway and Sweden, 
Denmatk, Holland, Belgium, Partngal, Spain, It^y, Greece, and 



3. Bepnbllo* (1) : Fiance and Switzerland (and tlia rolnor protected 

lepablie* of San Harino and Andorra). 

4. FrlndpaUUM <5] : Uontenegro, Servia, and the minor prinaipalitiei 

of Luxembourg, Monaco, and Uechtenatein. 

The countries of Europe may be also arranged as follows, accord- 
ing to their " rank " or power ; — 
I. Great Biitnin, Geimnnj, France, Austria, end Kusaia. Theee oonati- 
' te the " fire great poweim" of Europe. 



I. What !■ the cUatlnKUlBhlng cbane- [ 3. Why are coontriea within the tropica 
teil^fl of the cfiiaatf of Europe T hotter thaa other parte of the world! 

I. Compare the Usd* of clfmate expe- 4. Within wbat toai d«e the gi«ter 
rienoed In the «outb, middle, and north part of Europe lallT 
of Europe. | 5. Why do countriea receive leu direct 



«d populatLoT 



• Euliuii'e of oolDuloi. 

* PioeUnied aUngAcm Vutih 1^ IVn. 
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heat from the sun in proportion aa 
they are farther removed from the 
equator? 

6. What is meant by the sun's declina- 
tion f and how does it affect the respectiye 
length of the days and nights in either 
hemisphere ? 

7. In what way does this affect the 
cljinate of the countries of northern 
Europe ? 

8. In what portion of Europe is the 
transition between the different seasons 
(a) most gradual, (6) most strongly 
marked? 

9. What are the chief climatic differ- 
ences that belong to the countries of (a) 
southern Europe, (b) western Europe, and 
(c) those situated towards its eastern 
limits? 

za Explain the kind of influence which 
the sea generally exerts upon climate. 

iz. Moscow and Edinburgh are two 
cities Rituated at nearly the same distance 
from the equator, but they possess very 
different clunates. How do you accoimt 
for this? 

Z3. In what way do mountain-chains 
and plateaux affect climate? 

13. Switzerland and Italy— which lie 
respectively to the north and south of 
the Alps— have very different climates. 
How do you account for this ? 

Z4. In which parts of Europe is rain 
most abimdant ? 

Z5. What three great classes of objects 
do the natural productions of tiie earth 
include? 

z6. By what characteristic is Europe 
distinguished in regard to its natiural pro- 
ductions ? 

Z7. In what countries of Europe do the 
following metals occur : — ^gold, silver, pla- 
tinum, quicksilver, iron, copper, lead, 
sine, and tin ? 

18. In what countries of Europe do coal 
and salt occur ? 

zg. Among the various food-plants, 
name some of the grains that are most 
abundantly cultivated in Europe. 

30. Of fruits, name those thia,t charac- 



terise (a) its middle latitudes, and (ft) its 
southern regions. 

9z. What is the difference between the 
trees that belong to the countries rituated 
on the Mediterranean shores, and those 
that are native to middle and nortiiem 
Europe? 

23. What wild animals, formerly native 
to the British Islands, have been exter- 
minated thence ? 

23. In what countries of Europe is the 
wou still found ? 

24- Name the domestic ftTiimniM of 
Europe. 

25. In what part of Europe is ^e rein- 
deer, chamois, and ibex .found? 

26. Name some of the birds that are 
characteristic of Europe, and say to 
what regions they more particularly 
belong. 

37. The fish that are found in the seas 
ana rivers of Europe are of great commer- 
cial value. Name some of those that are 
found in the British seas. 

38. Of insects, there are two which are 
extensively reared in Europe, and which 
serve valuable purposes to man. What 
are they ? 

29. To what (in round numbers) does 
the xx)pulation of Europe amount? 

30. To what race of mankind do the 
bulk of the inhabitants of Europe belong? 

3z. What distinction (in external ap- 
pearance) is tiiere between the nations of 
southern Europe, and those of its middle 
and northerly regions? 

33. Name the four great divisions of 
the European family of nations, and what 
countries do they occupy? 

33. Compare the countries of Europe as 
regards density of population. 

34. Classify the languages spoken in 
Europe. 

35. What forms of religion prevail in 
Europe ? 

36. Mention some particulars relative 
to (a) education and (fi) government of 
European states. 

37. Write out a complete list of the 
countries of Europe. 



THE BRITISH ISLES. 

THE BRITISH ISLES consist of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
numerous smaller adjacent islands, situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
off the western side of the European continent. 

1. Great Britain consists of England, "Wales, and Scotland, and is the 
largest island in Europe, being 600 miles in length, and having an area of 
nearly 89,000 square miles. 

2. Ireland lies to the west of Great Britain, and is divided from it by the 
Irish Sea. Great Britain is nearly three times the size of Ireland, the area 
of which is 32,500 square miles. 

3. Gf the numerous Islands and islets adjoining Great Britain and Ii«- 
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land the principal are the Itile of Wight, on the south ; the Orkney and 
Shetland Isf^ndSj on the north ; the Hebrides, ofl the west coast of Scotland; 
Anglesey and the Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea ; AchU and Aran Islands, off 
the west coast of Ireland. 

England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the adjacent islands, 

constitute politically the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland. 

Wales, Scotland, and Ireland were formerly distinct countries from Eng- 
land. The conquest of Irtiand commenced in 1170, and virtually ended when 
Limerick was surrendered in 1691. Wales was conquered in 1282, and for- 
mally annexed in 1536. The crowns of England and Scotland were united 
in 1603 ; in 1707 England and Scotland were united under the same parlia« 
ment ; and in 1801 the parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland were united, 
hence the name, " United Kingdom of Great Britam and Ireland." 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 

niunerons colonies and foreign possessions in all parts of the world, 

together form the Britidi Empire. 

The area of the British Empire is nearly 9,000,000 square miles, or nearly 
one-sixth of all the land 01 the globe, while the population numbers 
295,000,000, or about one-fifth of the total inhabitants of the world. Our 
Indian Empire alone has a population of more than 200,000,000. The exten* 
sion and consolidation of the British Empire is without a parallel in the 
history of the world. Inferior to the Chinese Empire ^ as regards popula- 
tion, and about equal to that of Russia in extent, it is vastly superior to 
both in wealth, influence, and power. 



I. ENGLAND AND WALES. 

England' and Wales, which together form the southern division 
of Great Britain, constitute by far the most important portion of the 
British Islands. 

Although in time» long past Wales was a distinct country from England, 
yet the two are now so inseparably connected, and have been so long under 
the same government, that it is most convenient to describe the two under 
one head, and to speak of them as a single country. 

England makes nearer approach to the mainland of Europe than any 
other portion of the British Islands. The Strait of Dover, which divides 
the shores of England from those of France, is only twenty-one miles 
across. 

BOUND AUTEfl. — England is bounded on the north by Scotland ; 
on the «w^ by the G^erman Ocean ^ (or North Sea) ; on the south by 
the English Channel ;* on the west by the Insh Sea,* the principality 
of Wales, and the Atlantic Ocean. 



•« 



1 Estimated population 400 to 500 miUions. 

3 Ksgland, Angle4and, the land of the 

Angles," the most nomeroos of the Saxon 
inTaden of Britain. Ancienti^ Albion, so 
called from the white cliffs of Kent. Cf. the 
"Alps." 

3 ^rman Ocean or North Sea, 700 miles 
long; greatest breadth, 430; area, 270,000 
square miles. Deep in the norl^ between 
Scotland and Nwway, shallow betweenEng- 
land and Holland. Numerous shoals and 
■and-bank8,thelargest being theI>o(7(7«rfianX;, 
300 miles long. Between the Kentish ooaat 
and the Qooatoin Sandt is the iioadstead of 



the "Downs." Various kinds of fish, cod, 
herring, mackerel, &c., abundant ; Taluable 
fisheries. 

« In the English Channel (Fr. La Manehe) 
the depth increases from aoofeet ofl Beachy 
Head to 380 ofl Land's End. The tide wave 
increases in hei^^t as it proceeds eastwards, 
being z6 feet at Plymouth to 21 at Brighton, 
and sometimes 60 in the Bay of St. Malo. 

& Irish Sea, depth between 200 and 400 
feet, communicates with the Atlantic on the 
north by North Channel, and on the south by 
St. George's Channel. GTealtes^^onaAXXi^xTfk 
miles. 
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Wales is enclosed on three sides— the northj west, and south — by 
the waters of the Irish Sea, St. George's Channel,^ and the Bristol 
Channel ; on the east it adjoins England. 

England is divided from 

z. Scotland by the Tweed, Cheviot Hills, and the Solway Firth. 

2. Ireland by the Irish Sea and St. George's Channel. 

3. Ftance by the English Channel and Strait of Dover. 

4. Belgium, Holland, and Germany by the North Sea. 

EXTENT. — England embraces an area of 50,923 square miles, 
and Wales, 7397. Total area, 58,320 square miles. Taken together, 
England and Wales are but a small country, equal in magnitude to 
scarcely more than a nine-hundredth part of the lands upon the 
earth's surface. 

The greatest length of England, from Berwick to the Lizard, is 423 miles. 

The mean length, along the meridian of 2° west, is 360 miles. 

The greatest breadth, from Lowestoft Ness to Land's End, is 364 miles. 

The least hreadth, from the Tyne to Sol way Firth, is 60 miles. 

The average breadth south of the Wash is 200 miles, north, 120 miles. 

In shape England is triangular, the south coast being the base and 
Berwick-on-Tweed the apex.* 

COASTS. — The western coasts of England are more irregular and 
elevated, and exhibit a greater number of capes and inlets, than 
either the southern and the eastern coasts.^ 

A glance at the map of England will show the contrast between the 
irregidar outline of the west coast and the roimded ** flowing " form of the 
east coast. About a third of the former and half the latter consist of cliflfs, 
which are most elevated in Cornwall and Wales. AVhere the coast is low, 
it is generally sandy. 

I. CAFES. — On the east, Flamborough * Head, Spurn Head, Lowestoft 
Ness, the Naze, and the North Foreland. On the southf the South Fore- 
land, Dungeness,*^ Beachy Head,^ Selsea Bill, St. Catherine's Point, St 
Alban's Head, Portland Bill, Berry Head, Bolt Head, and the Lizard. 
On the westj the Land's End, Hartland Point, Worms Head, St. David's 
Head, Great Orme's Head,' Point of Aire, Formby Point, and St. Bees 
Head. 

Flamborough Head, on the Yorkshire coast, is 214 feet high. 
From the South Foreland (375 feet) the French coast may be seen. 
Beachy Head (564 feet) is the loftiest headland on the south coast, 
areat Orme's Head is by far the loftiest, being 673 feet high. 



1 St George's Channel— 50 miles wide 
between Camsore Point and St. David's 
Head. 

s This fact may be made use of by the 
student in drawing the map of England; 
for if, in addition to the lines of latitude 
and longitude, a triangle be described by 
straight lines joining Land's End and the 
South Foreland, and from each of these 
points to Berwick, the sinuosities of the 
coast may be much more easily and accu- 
rately drawn. 

* The western and south-western coasts 
poasesB several mivnifloent natural har- 



bours. The south-eastern and eastern coasts 
are rather deficient in this respect. 

4 Flamborough, probably a "tower or 
camp of refuge." from A.-S. JUam, a fugi- 
tive ; or from the flames or beaeon-fii'es for- 
merly lit on this headland. 

^ Ihmgeness, danger-nees, so-called from 
the numerous shipwrecks off this point; 
ncM = nose or headland. 

<* Beachy Head, corrupted form of Fr. 
heau-ch^. 

7 Great Orme's Head, probably after the 
Saxon ohiers name Worm or Orm^ lit. a sea- 
seipent 
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Lowestoft Kess (119 feet) is the mott easterly point of England. The 
Lizard 1 is the moet southerly ^ and Land's End the most westerly point ; both 
are in the oonnty of Cornwall. 

2. INLETS. — On the east coast, the Hmnber, the Wash, and the month 
of the Thames. On the south coast, Portsmouth Harbour, Southampton 
"Water, Weymouth Bay, Tor Bay, Plymouth Sound, Falmouth HarDonr, 
and Mount's Bay. On the west coast, the Solwav Firth, Morecambe Bay, 
Cardigan Bay, and the Bristol Channel, which last includes Carmarthen 
Bay, Swansea Bay, and Barnstaple Bay. 

(i.) The Hiimber, 38 miles in length, is the estuary ^ of the Ouse and 
Trent, and is navigable for the largest vessels to Hull. 

(2. ) The WaBb receives the drainage of the ** Fen " countiy, and is shallow 
throughout. 

(3.) Portsmontli Harl>oiir is one of the finest harbours in the world. 

(4.) nymaath Sound is protected by an artificial breakwater a mile long. 

(5.) In the Bristol Channel the tide advances rapidly and rushes up the 
estuary of the Severn as a *'bore *' or head of water, and rises at Chepstow 
to a height of 45 feet. 

(6.) Milford Haven is the finest natural harbour in England, and is capable 
of holding all the British navy at one time. 

(7.) Solway Ftrth, noted for its valuable salmon fisheries. 

3. STRAITS and ROADSTEADS.'— On the east, Yarmouth Roads, the 
Downs, Strait of Dover. On the south, Spithead,^ Solent, and PorUand 
Roads. On the west, the Menai Straits. 

(i.) The Downs, between the Goodwin Sands and the Kentish coast, form 
the latgest natural ** harbour of refuge " in the world. 

(2.) Spithead and Solent are the eastern and western portions of the 
channel that separates the Isle of Wight from the mainland. 

(3.) The Menai Straits, between Anglesey and Carnarvonshire, is crossed 
by a suspension bridge and a tubular railway bridge. 

ISLANDS. — The principal are : — Holy Island,^ Coquet, Fern 
Islands, Sheppey,® Thanet, Wight, Scilly Isles,' Lundy, Anglesey ,8 
Holyhead, ]l£ixdsey. Isle of Man,® and Walney. 

z. Holy Island and Holyhead are islands only at high tide. The hitter is 
connected with Anglesey by two embankments. 

2. Anglesey separated from the adjoining mainland by the Mensd Straits. 

3. Thanet and Sheppey. The former wide passages between these and the 
mainland are now almost filled up. 

4. The Isle of Wight, the " garden of England," is extremely beautiful 
and fertile, and is separated from the mainland by the Spithead and Solent. 
Highest elevation, St. Catherine's Hill, 830 feet. 



1 Lizard, Cdtio ard^ a height ; ihe high 
cane or fort. 

3 An estnaxy is a narrow arm of the 
sea, such as is (rften formed at the mouth 
of a rirer. The word estuary is from the 
Latin cMtuarium. 

3 By a roadstead, or road, is meant a 
natural "harbour of refuge" where vessels 
may ride at anchor safely. 

« BpitiiMMl, Qer. tpit, abeak. 



6 Holy Island, from a celebrated monas- 
tery founded by Oswald of Northumbria in 
63s. Also called Linditifame, 

<> Shevpey, Sax. sceap, a sheep, and ey, an 
island^'lsiand of sheep." 

7 Soilly Isles, anciently called the OiMt- 
terides or Tin Islands. 

8 Anglesey, ea, an island, and AngUif 
English. Formerly called Mona. 

9 islt of Han, ancienUy Mona ,v)it H.«iMa\vVei. 
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5. The Scilly Ules, 30 miles south-west of Land's End, are 145 in numberi 
of which 6 only are inhabited. Largest island, St. Mary, 10 miles round. 

6. The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, nearly midway between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Hilly ; highest point, Snaeftll^ 2004 feet above the 
se& Yalnable lead mines at Foxdale and Laxey. 

*«* The Channel Islands, Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, and Sark, off the 
coast of Normandy, also belong to England. Climate, warm and moist ; 
soil, fertile. Aldemey and Guernsey are celebrated for their fine breed 
of cows. 

MOUNTAINS. — England exhibits generally a gently-sloping or 
undulating enrface, which, however, rises in some places into lofty 
hills. Wales is chiefly mountainous. The high grounds of England 
and Wales lie principally upon the western side of the island, Form- 
ing a succession of elevatea regions which stretch nearly from the 
borders of Scotland to the Land's End, and are seldom far removed 
from the western coasts. They are naturally divisible into three 
sections or systems, viz., the Northern^ the Cwmbrian^ and the 
Devonian, 

1. The Northern SyBiem includes the Cheviot Hills, Pennine 
Range, and the Cumbrian Group. 

(i. ) The Cheviot Hills are on the borders of England and Scotland. Cheviot 
Peak, in Northumberland, is 2676 feet above the sea. 

(2.) The Pennine^ Range extends from the Cheviot Hills to the Peak 
(in the county of Derby), nearly along the dividing line between the six 
northern counties, and constitutes the most continuous elevated tract in 
England. The highest points are : — Cross/ell,^ in Cumberland, 2892 feet, 
and Wkemside, 2414 feet; Ingleborough, 2373 feet, and Pen-y-gant, 2273 
feet, in Yorkshire. 

(3.) The Cumbrian ' Mountains form a group in the counties of Cumber* 
land, Westmoreland, and northern Lancashire, near the coast of the Irish 
Sea. They contain the highest elevation in England : — Scaw Fell, situated 
in the centre of the group, and reaching 3208 feet above the level of the sea; 
Skiddaw, 3022 feet, and ffelveUyn, 31 18 feet, in the same group. The Cum- 
brian Group encloses the picturesque ** English Lake District.' 

2. The Cambrian^ System includes all those mouutains situated 
between the basin of the Severn and the Irish Sea, and spread over 
the greater part of the surface of Wales, reaching in their highest point 
a greater elevation than any of the English mountains. 

Snawdon,^ in the county of Carnarvon, 3570 feet above the sea, is the 
highest ; Coder Idris,^ 2929 feet ; Plivdimmon, 2469 feet ; the Beacons of 
Brecknock, 2910 feet ; and many others, are lofty and well-known 
points. 

3. The Devonian System includes the hills of Devonshire and 
Cornwall. They are less elevated, but still impart a varied and often 
ragged surface to the south-west comer of the island. 

Brown Willys in Cornwall, 1364 feet ; Tes Tor, 2050 feet ; Cawsand Beacon, 
1792 feet, on Dartmoor in Devonshire; and JDunkerry Beacon, 1700 feet, 
on Exmoor in Somerset, are the highest points in this system. 



1 Pennine, from Celtic ; pen^ a faHl. 
9 CroMfell, Danish ; fell, a hiU. 
s Cumbrian, from CumJMa, the old name 
for Cnmberland. 



* Cambrian, from Cambria, Wales. 
^ Snowdon, tnow and dun (A.-S.), 
hill. 
6 Oader Idris, Welsh for Arihut's Seat, 



a 
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To the eastward of the above tracts the elevations are much less 
conspicuous ; few points reach more than a thousand feet above 
the sea-level, and most of them are considerably below that alti- 
tude. The following are the most important among these lower 
heights : — 



Karnes. 


Forition. 


EleT»tlnn In 
Feet of High- 
est Points. 


Kamea. 


Position. 


Eleration in 
Feet of High- 
est FoinU. 


North TorkMoors,! 
Wolds,S . 

ChUtem Hills. 

Clee Hills, 
llie WreUn, . 

HaiYem Hills, 

Olent Hills, . 


Yorkshire* 
/Yorkshire and) 

Lincolnshire. 
/Buckingham \ 
\ and Oxford, j 

Shropshire, 

/Worcester and") 
C Hereford, j 
Worcester, 


M89 
I0S7 

800 

180S 
1330 

1444 
X007 


CotswoldS Hills. 
Mendip Hills. . 
Quantock Hills. 
Blackdown Hills. 

Salisbury FIain,4 
North Downs, . 

South Downs, . 


Gloucester. 

Somerset* 

da 1 
do. 
/Somerset and 
\ Deron. 

Wiltshire, 

Kent and Surrev. 
/Sussex and) 
l Hampshire, / 


"34 
X067 

ia6a 

1707 

400 
xooo 

800 



PLAINS. — The most extensive plains and valleys in England are 
the following : — the York Plain, the Cumbrian and Cheshire Plains, 
the Central Plain, the district of the Fens, the Eastern Plain, the 
Valley of the Severn, and the Valley of the Thames. 

1. The York Plain ia the most extensive in England, and lies between 
the Pennine Bange and the Wolds. 

2. The Cumbrian and Ghesliire Plains lie to the north and south of the 
Cambrian Group, on the west side of the Pennine Range. Both are fertile, 
the latter especially being admirably adapted for grazing. 

3. The Central Plain varies from 200 to 400 feet above the sea, and 
extends from the Thames on the south to the Ouse on the north, and the 
Severn on the west to the Trent on the east. 

4. The district of the Fens,' which lies round the shores of the Wash, 
includes parts of the counties of Lincoln, Northampton, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and forms the lowest and most pei^ectly level 
portion of the island. The whole tract has been converted by drainage into 
a highly productive district. 

5. The Eastern Plain includes the sea-board of Essex, Suffolk, and Nor- 
folk, and is separated from the Fens by the East Anglian Heights. 



I — As all the higher elevations of land lie nearer the 
western than the eastern shores, the longest rivers are, with one 
exception, on the eastern side of England, and flow into the Qerman 
Ocean. The main slope of the country is therefore towards the 
east ; the shorter slopes are towards the south and west. The 
numerous streams and rivers of England may thus be classified 
according to the inclination of their Ixmns, 



1 Koor, A.S. mer^ waste land. 

> Wold, A-S. weald, a forest. Cjf. Ger- 
man wald, 

s Ootswold, probably from the eoU for 
sheep, and loold. 

4 On ibis plain, about eligbt mJJess from 



Salisbury, is StoneKenge^ a Druidicol or 
Danish circle. 

* Also called the ** Bedford Level," firom 
the Duke of Bedford, who reclaimed lan» 
portions of it in the reign of Charles U. 
The coast is in some parts protected tcom 
inundation by dykes, aa VaBoYoxx^ 
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L The fonawing is a list of the principal rircfs flowing into the 
Gennan Ooeoa, from the 

1. Pamime Bamge : The True, Wear, Tees, Onae, IVeni (Hnmber). 

2. Waier-tktd of the Cemtral Plow .• Witham, Wdland, Nen, Ouse; 

all of whieh enter the Wash. 

3. Eati Angliam, HagkU : Taze, OrwaD, Stonr (Essex), Colne, and 

Blackwater. 

4. Cotswoid and other kiUt : the Thamea and its trihataries. 

5. Wealden HeigkU : Stonr (Kent). 

IL Flowing into the EngUah Channel, from the 

1. Wealden Heigikts : Bother and Onae (Sussex). 

2. The Downs of Hants and Wilts : Itchen, Test, and Avon. 

3. Deamian Range: Stoor, Fioom, Axe, Otter, Bxe, Teign, Dart, 

Tamar, and FaL 

III. Flowing into the Bxistdl Channely firom the 

1. Devonian Range : Toiridge, Tawe, and Parrei. 

2. CotnoMHiOe: Avon (Bnstol). 

3. WeUk Mouniains: Serem, Wye, Usk, Ts£f, Neath, Tawe, and 

Towy. 

IV. Flowing into the Iriah Sea, firom the 

1. Welsh Mountains : Teify, DjB^ Conway, Clwyd, Dee. 

2. Pennine Range: Mersey, Bibble, Wyre, Lone, Eden. 

3. Cumbrian Oroup : Kent^ Derwent. 

Of the above the most important are the Thames, Severn, Trent, York- 
shire Ouse, Hnmber, Great Ouse, Wye, Tyne, Bristol Avon, and Mersey. 

1. The Tliames^ is, with one exception,' the longest river in the British 
Islands, and it ranks first in order of importance, since it has London, the 
metropolis of the British Empire, upon its banks. It is formed by the jmic- 
tion 01 the Thame and the Isis, both of which rise in the Cotswoid Hills, in 
Gloucestershire, and flows east into the German Ocean after a course of 215 
miles. Area of basin, 6160 square miles. Tributaries— on right bank, Kenneth 
Loddon, Wey, Male, Darent, and Medway; and on the left, CheruxU, Thame, 
ColnCt Brent, Lea, and Boding. The Thames is navigable for the largest vessels 
nearly to London Bridge, and for smaller craft to Lechlade, 160 miles from 
the sea. The tide is felt as far as Teddington, about 80 miles from the sea. 

2. The Severn' rises on the east side of Flinlimmon, and enters the Bristol 
Channel after a course of 200 miles. It drains an area of 4500 square miles. 
Tributaries — on the right bank, the Teme; on the left, the Vymwy, Tern, 
Stour, and Upper Avon.* The Severn is navigable to Welshpool, a distance 
of 170 miles from the sea. 

3. The Trent rises in the moorlands of Staffordshire, and falls into the 
Humber after a course of 180 miles. Area of basin, 4000 square miles. 
Tributaries — on right bank, Tame and Soar; on left, the Dove and DencenU 
Navigable to Burton, 105 miles from the Humber. 

4. The Ouse, sometimes distinguished as the Yorkshire Ouse, is formed 
by the junction of the Studle and the Tore, and flows into the Humber after 
a course of 150 miles. Area of basin, 5500 square miles. Tributaries — on 
right bnnk, Nidd, Wharf e. Aire, Don; on left, the Derwent, 



1 Thames, from Tamais, the broad Isis : 
Qaelio uUge, water. 

* The Shannon. The Thamea is the longest 
river in Britain. . . ^, ^^ 

s Severn or Havren. Being joined by the 
8i at Llanidloes, it becomes the Scavren or 

/ Tbree rlrerB nsmed Avon hare been men- 



tioned above, and there are several other 
streams in various parts of Britain tliat bear 
the same name. Avon (or a/on) was the 
Celtic term for a stream, or running water. 
Ouse, which is also a name attached to seve- 
ral English rivers, is from the French eaux 
(waters), and is a record of the Norman rulers 
of our island. 
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5. The river Hun^ber is formed by the janotion of the Trent and Ouse, and is 
oommercially important, Hull being probably the thirdport in the kingdom. 

6. The Oreat Onse is the longest river entering the Wash, having a length 
of 156 miles and draining an area of 3960 square miles. Tributaries — Cam^ 
Lark, and LitUe Ouk, ail on right bank, x^avigable to Bedford, 90 miles 
from the sea. 

7. The Wye rises near the Severn on Plinlimmon, and falls in to the Bristol 
Ohannel after a course of 148 miles. Drainage area, 1650 square miles. 

8. The Tyne is formed by the confluence of the North Tvne, which rises 
in the Cheviots, and the South Tyne, rising on Crossfell, and has a course of 
73 miles. Area of basin, iioo square miles. 

9. The Bristol Avon is sometimes regarded as a tributary of the Severn, 
and has a length of 78 miles and a drainage area of 900 square miles. 

10. The Mersey^ is a small river (68 miles in length), but its estuary 
forms the ''Liverpool Channel" one of the most important harbours in the 
world. It drains an area 01 1706 square miles, and is navigable to its 
junction with the Inoell. 

TiATCES. — There are few lakes in England, and they are nearly 
all situated witliin the region of the Cumbrian Mountains. The 
largest are Windermere,* UUeswater, Coniston, Derwent Water, Bas- 
senthwaite, Cmmmock, and Wastwater. In Wales are Bala Lake, 
the Lakes of Llanberris, Llyn Conway, and Brecknock-mere. 

The following summary of English lakes may be of service for re- 
ference : — 



Names. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Elevation. 


Depth. 


Drained by the 




Miles. 


MUes. 


Feet. 


Feet 




Windermere, . 


xoi 


X 


.?J 


240 


Leven. 


UUeswater, . 


8 


t 


310 


Eamont. 


Ck>n]flton, . . 


5i 


• • 


• • 


Orake. 


Derwent Water, . 


31 


z 


a88 


a • 


Derwent. 


BalaLake. . . 


4 


1 


• • 


40 


Dee. 


Oonway Lake, 


X 


■ ■ 


• • 


Ooianj. 


Breoknock-mere, . 


3 


X 


• • 


xa 


" 



CLIMATE. — The climate of England is temperate and healthy. 
The average temperature of the year is rather higher than that of 
the adjacent shores of the continent, while the summers are not so 
hot nor the winters so severe as those experienced on the mainland 
in similar latitudes. The general moisture of the atmosphere 
and the frequent occurrence of rain, as well as the above-mentioned 
characteristics, are explained by the insular position of Britain. 
The western side of the island has a rather higher temperature than 
the neighbourhood of the eastern coasts, and has also a greater fall of 
rain. The coasts of Cornwall and Devon, and the shores of South 
Wales, are especially distinguished by the mildness of their winter. 

The lowest average winter temperature ^ is about 35° or 36% and the highest 
average summer about 64". The average annual rainfall at Dover is 30 
inches ; London, 24 ; Coniston, 85 ; Liverpool,, 35 ; and at Plymouth, 4a 



1 Kersey, A.-S. mere, a lake; «v, an island. 

S Windermere (British), 0noyn,bri£^t; dtor, 
water ; and A.-S. mere, a lake. 

> The mean temperature of summer in 
London Is 63.8*; of winter, 37.3". Mean 



annual temperature, 50* ss'. 

>n which west and east 



The number of 
days in the" year upon 
winds blow has been obserred to be in the 
ratio of aas to X40; north and south winds 
as 193 to Z73. 
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MINERALS. — The mineral produce of England and Wales is 
distinguished by its extraordinary abundance in what are most 
necessary to civilised man — coal and iron, together with copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, and other ores. 

1. The coalfields ^ of England occur chiefly in the northern and midland 
counties, and yield an inexhaustible supply of that fuel— necessary alike for 
the purposes of manufacturing industry and of household consumption. 
South Wales includes a rich coalfield, of large extent, and North Wales 
contains some like tracts, of smaller area. 

2. Iron-ore ^ occurs abundantly within the limits of nearly all the coal 
districts, and is most extensively worked in South Wales, together with the 
counties of Stafford, Shropshire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland. 

3. Lead is principally worked in Derbyshire, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, North and South Wales, and Devonshire. 

4. Copper and tin belong chiefly (the latter entirely) to the counties of 
Cornwall and Devon. 

5. Cheshire furnishes an abundant supply of salt, from the brine-springs 
and mines in the valley of the river Weaver, which joins the Mersey. 

6. Good marble and buildLng-stone are derived from the northern and 
north«midland districts of the country, as well as from its south-western 
peninsula. The isle of Portland, in the county of Dorset, furnishes buUd- 
mg-stone of excellent quality. The easterly and south-easterly divisions of 
England are deficient in this material ; but the valuable clays in which they 
abound supply the material — brick — of which the metropolis and other cities 
in those parts of the island are chiefly constructed. 

7. Slate is extensively quarried in Wales and in the mountain-region of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

VEGETATION and ZOOLOGY.— The large extent to which 
the land has been brought under culture has greatly diminished the 
size of the forests ^ with which considerable portions of England 
were formerly covered, while many of the wild animals which its 
woods once sheltered have become altogether banished from within 
its limits. The wild grasses, flowers, and shrubs, with the numerous 
smaller members of the animal kingdom, though interesting to the 
naturalist, are of less real importance than the grains, fruits, and 
vegetables — the domestic cattle and various farmyard stock, which 
engage the attention of the agricultural portion of the English 
population. Few, even of those which thrive most upon its soil, 
were originally native to England, and several have been introduced 
within a comparatively modern date. 



1 Of ihe fourteen coalfields into which the 
United Kingdom is divided by the Mining 
Record Office, the following are the most 
important : — 

CoalJUld. No. of Pits. 

Torkahire. 423 

Staffordshire, \ ^-_ 

Worcestershire,; ... 42a 

Scotland, 4«> 

Lancashire 376 

Northumberland, l „ . 

Durham, } ' * * *^ 

Derby, Nottingham, Leioes-l ,a, 

ter, and Warwickahire, j "^ 

Gloucestershire, I .., 

Somerset, / • * * "' 

The quantity of coal exparUd has risen from 

3i4<)8i545 tons in 1851 to 18,702,551 tons in 



z88o ; while the total quantity of coal raised 
in 1879 amounted to 133,808,0x3 tons, of the 
value of ;C46>832,oia. 

* Of the other metals and minerals the 
total quantities produced in 1879 were as 
follow :— 



Iron ore, . 

Lead ore, . 

Tin ore, 

Copper ore, 

Salt, . 
There were besides 420,^9 ozs. 
tained from lead ore, and 703 ozs. of gold. 

* The principal forests are the New Forest 
in Hants, Dean Forest in Gloucester, Salcey 
Forest in Northampton, Windsor Forest in 
Berks, and Sherwood Forest in Notts. 



Tons. 

16,692,803 

80,850 

14,142 

73.J4J 

t. of silver ob- 
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Among trees, the oak, dm, lirch, poplar, alder, aspen, yew, mountain' 
tuh, and Scotch-fir, are probably indigenous to the soil ; as also are the apple, 
the hcuxl-nut, wiUow, black and white thorn, black-berry, and common dog- 
rote. The trees, shrubs, and roots that are most common in England are, for 
the most part, the same tiiat belong to similar latitudes of the European 
continent. 

The vegetables which compose our common salnds (as lettuces, radishes, 
&c.) were not grown in England until the reign of Henry VIIL The potato 
— a native of the New World — was first introduced into England in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The peach, and other fruits of like kind, have been derived 
(by way of southern Europe) from the countries of western Asia. We owe 
some of our most common garden • flowers, as the ranunculus and the 
damask-rose, to the Crusaders and their companion pilgrims. The various 
roses, the narcissus, iris, jonquil, mignonette, and many other well-known 
ornaments of our garden, have been derived from western Asia, or the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. 

INHABITANTS.— England and Wales contained, in 1881, a 
population of 25,968,286.^ In the proportion of inhabitants to 
extent of snrface, England is more populous than any other country 
of Europe, with the exception of Belgium. 

Of the above number, England contained 24,608,391, and Wales 1,359,895, 
equal to an average of 483 persons to the square nolle in England, and 186 in 
Wales. The density of population varies exceedingly in diflferent parts of 
the country ; thus, while Middlesex has 10,347 inhabitants to the square 
mile, Westmoreland has only 84. In Wales the most thickly-peopled county 
is Glamorgan, with 597 persons to the sc[uare mile ; and the least populous 
Is Badnor, with 56. The great centres ot population are London, Soutn Lan- 
cashire, West Riding of Yorkshire, Leeds, &c., Birmingham, and Newcastle, 
in England ; and Merthyr Tydvil in Wales. 

Baoe and Language. — The people of England belong to the Teutonic 
race, those of Wales and Cornwall are of Cdtk origin. 

Of the Celtic race, the Ga>el8 were evidently the first settlers in the south 
of England, and were subsequently driven north to Scotland and west to 
Ireland by the Kymri, another section of the Celtic family, and the ancestors 
of the present Welsh. Of the Teutonic race, the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons 
first invaded Britain, and in time dislodged the Kymri from every part of 
the country except Cornwall and Wales. Numbers of two other sections 
of the Teutonic family, the Danes and the Normans, also settled in England, 
and by the gradual admixture of all these elements the English nation was 
formed. 

The languages spoken also differ — that of the Welsh, and to a compara* 
tively recent date, the Cornish, people being purely Celtic ; that of the 
English is mainly derived from the Anglo-Saxon, out with a large admixture 
of Latin, Greek, Norman-French, and other words of foreign origin. In the 
Isle of Man a peculiar Celtic dialect, called Manx, is still spoken. In the 
Channel Islands, French is the common language. 

INDUSTRIAL PUBSUITS.— Manufactures and trade consti- 
tute the cbaracteristics of the national industry of Britain in the 
present day, and the proportion of the population of England that 
are engaged in them is rapidly increasing. It is only within a recent 
period, however, that such has been the case. Before the close of 
the last century, England was essentially an agricultural country. 
The rapid extension of machinery, and the amazing growth of our 

great branches of manufacturing industry, have effected a striking 

I i . _l 

> An increase since 1871 of 3,2s6,oao- 
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change in the general character of the national industry. England 
ranks first among the nations of the world, in regard both to the 
extent of mannfactnring produce and the amount of its foreign trade. 
Its agricultural produce, thou^ considerable, is unequal to tlie 
consumption of its population, and the deficiency is supplied by the 
importation of food-stufOB from other land& 



1. Agricaltnre. — ^The more strictly agricultural districts of England 
are found chiefly in the eastern and southern portions of the island; 
the manufacturing districts belong to the northern, north-midland, and 
western coonties. The farming pursuit in the latter is devoted in great 
measm« to the rearing of stock, which is also (from the hilly nature of 
its sorfEioe, unsoited to the plough) the case in Wales. ^ 

Wheat, oaU, barley, and rye are the grains most largely grown ; wheat 
most extensively in the sonti^-oastem counties, barley in the eastern and 
midland counties, oats within the district of the Fens and in the north. 
Hopt are cultivated chiefly in Kent and Surrey (within the tract of country 
known at the Weald ^), and in the counties of Worcester and Hereford. The 
potato \M very largely grown in Lancashire, Cumberland, and Cheshire ; the 
turnip chiefly in Noif oik. Bape is much cultivated in Lincolnshire and Cam* 
bridgeshire ; hemp and Jlax in the counties of Lincoln and Suffolk. Garden 
vegetables are grown, on the most extensive scale, in the vicinity of the metro- 

KUs, and near the large towns in generaL The counties of Hereford and 
)von are distinguished for the extensive culture of the apple, from which 
cider is largely made. 

2. Manufactures. — Cotton,' wool,^ and iron are the three great 
staples of the manufacturing industry of Britain. The first, which is a 
vegetable material — the pod of the cotton plant — is derived by import, 
chiefly from the United States of America. The second, which belongs in 
its native state to the animal kingdom, is furnished by the fleeces or the 
sheep reared upon our plains and downs, together with a large quantity 
imported from distant lands — principally from our colonies in Australia 
ana South Africa. The third, a mineral ore, is supplied in exhaustless 
abundance by the English soil. 

The southern division of Lancashire and the adjoining part of Cheshire 
are the great seat of the cotton manufacture, which, though of comparatively 
recent origin, employs a much larger number of artisans than any other 
single branch of British industry.' Manchester is the centre and capital of 
the cotton manufacture, and Liverpool is its port. The West Riding of York- 
shire is the chief seat of the wooUen manufacture, and the towns of Leeds 
and Bradford are its principal centres of industry. The south part of Staf- 
fordshire, and the adjacent portions of Warwick, Worcester, and Shropshire 
are the chief seats of the manufacture of iron and hardware goods, and the 
town of Birmingham is the manufacturing capital of this district. Sheffield, 
in Yorkshire, is the chief seat of one branch of the hardware trade— the 
making of cutlery. 

Other manufactures are carried on extensively in England, but none 
upon a scale of such magnitude as the three abovenamed. The sUk and 
linen manufactures, the making of hosiery and hice, the leather manufac- 



1 Of the total area of England (33,590,000 
acres). ZDore than two-thirds are under oulti- 
vation or in permanent pasture. In Wales 
only about half the land is in pasture or under 
cultiration. 

* That is, wood or forest, whioh is what the 
word (of Saxon origin) means. In former 
UwasaU this portion of Kent and Surrey. 



with the adjoining part of Sussex, formed a 
Tast forest, 
s Total imports of raw cotton in 1880, 



14^5^^ cwts. 



lbs. 



imports of wool in z88o, 460,337,4x3 



s In 1875 there were 3655 cotton factories, 
with 479,515 operatives. 
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turc, those of eartkentcare^ and s/^ctss, of tvatchei and docks, of jpaper, and a 
vast variety of others, are all of importance. 



»{*ioiuioi: 



*E. — The foreign commerce of England extends to every 
part of the globe ; her ships traverse every sea, and her flag is seen 
in the harbours of every land. The import of raw materials, and 
the eocport of manufactured goods, are the distinguishing features of 
English commerce. 



I. Imports.^ — Sugar, coffee, spices, and other productions of tropical 
regions, foreign to the English soil, are imported from the East and West 
Indies ; tea from China and British India ; tobacco from the United States 
and elsewhere ; timber from Canada and the countries lying round the 
Baltic Sea; wines and ^irits from France, Spain, and rortugal; hides, 
skins, and taUow from South America, South Africa, and Russia; raw 
cotton from the United States, Egypt, and other countries ; wool from 
Australia, South Africa, &c.; eom and flour from the CFnited States, 
Russia, &C. 

The following is a list of the principal articles imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1880, with their value : — 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Com and flour, 
Raw cotton, . 
Wool, . 


;f 62,332,865 
42,765,183 
26,162,542 


Sugar (unrefined), 
"Wood and timber. 
Tea, . 


;^i8,449,3iS 

10,757,785 
",752,250 



2. Iizports. — The most important articles exported are manufactured 
cotton, woollen, linen, and silk goods, iron and steel, earthenware, tin, 
machinery, stationery and books, and coal. 

The countries to which the largest quantities of British manufactures and 
other produce are exported are the United States of America, Australia and 
New ^aland, the East Indies, Germany^ Prussia, Holland, British North 
America, Brazil, Turkev, France, the West Indies, Russia, Italy, China, 
Spain and Portugal, and the various States of South America. 

The principal articles exported in z88o, with their value, were : — 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Cotton goods, 
Woollen and worst- ) 
ed goods, . j 
Iron and steel, 


;f 63,657,074 
17,270,367 
28,307,175 


Coals, . 
Linen goods, 
Machinery, . 


;f8,378,944 
5,826,496 

6,471,281 

1 



3. Shipping^. — In 1879 t^o British mercantile service consisted of 
20,538 saUing vessels of 40,868,742 tons, and 5027 steam vessels of 
2,511,733 tons; of which 10,709 sailing and 1344 steam vessels were 



1 The making of earthenware, on an ex- 
tensiTe scale, is almost peculiar to a district 
in the north of Staffordshire, which is hence 
caUed " the Potteries." 

s Total value of Importe in 1880, ;6409>99o,o56: 
e3^port$t ^333,8x0,536. The largest share ox 



the trade of the United Kingdom is done 
with the United States, the ralue of exports 
and imports being over £100,000,000; the 
trade with France amounts, on an average, 
to ;^56,ooo,ooo ; and with India to ;^5o,ooo,ooo. 
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employed in the Tiome trade j 4381 sailing and 2027 steam vessels in the 
foreign trader and the remainder partly in the home and partly in the 
foreign trade. 

Besides British vessels, a large proportion of the trade is carried in foreign 
vessels. In 1880 the total tonnage of British and foreign vessels which 
entered British ports amounted to 41,348,984 and 17,387,709 tons respectively, 
giving a total of 58,736,063 tons. The British vessels in the same year were 
manned by nearly 200,000 men. 

4. Ports. — The principal ports are Liverpool, London, Bristol, Hull, 
Southampton, Newcastle, rlymouth, Whitehaven, Sunderland, Yarmouth, 
Swansea, Cardiff, Grimsby, Stockton, and Barrow-in-Furness. 

Of these ports London has by far the largest general trade, bat its foreign 
trade is inferior to that of Liverpool. London, Liverpool, Hull, Stockton, 
and Southampton control the foreign trade; the Irish trade is almost 
entirely with Bristol and Liverpool. The most important packet stations 
are London, Dover, Southampton, Plymouth, Bristol, and Liverpool. 

INTEBNAL COMMUNICATION.— Good roads and canals 
traverse every part of England, and the numerous railways that 
have been constructed vrithin the last thirty years supply the means 
of rapid communication between all the principal towns. 

1. Boads. — There are about 25,000 miles of turnpike roads, and 
more than 100,000 miles of cross roads. The former especially are well 
made and are always kept in good condition. 

2. Canals and navigable rivers formed a most important, means of 
communication before railways were introduced, and are still largely 
used for the conveyance of heavy goods and coals. There are above 2300 
miles of canals and nearly 1800 miles of navigable rivers, so that the 
available water-communication in England exceeds 4000 miles. 

The principal canals are : — 

(i.) The Bridgewater Canalt connecting Manchester and the Mersey (the 
first canal in England), completed in 1760. 

(2.) The Liverpool and Leeds Canal (the Grand Trunk CanaJ), uniting the 
basins of the Mersey and Trent. 

(3. ) The Grand Junction Canal and Oxford Canal, uniting the basins of 
the Trent and Thames. 

(4.) The Thames and Severn CanaJf and the Kennet and Avon CanaL 

3. Bailways. — At the end of 1879 there were 12,547 miles of rail- 
way open for traffic in England and Wales, and in the same year over 
503 millions of passengers * were conveyed by rail, besides enormous quan- 
tities of all kinds of goods. All the great railway lines of England radiate 
from London, and are the property of companies with a totid capital of 
;f 5 93, 000, 000. The principal main lines arc : — 

(i.) The London and Norih'Western, from London to Crewe, thence to 
Carlisle, Liverpool, and Holyhead. 
(2.) The Great Western^ from London to Bristol. 
(3.) The Great Northern^ from London to York. 
(4.) The Midland, from London to Barrow and Carlisle. 
(5.) The Great Eastern, from London to Yarmouth. 
(6. ) The London and South-Western, from London to Devonport. 
(7.) Tlie South-Eastem, from London to Dover. 



Exclusive of holders of periodical and season tickets. 
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(8.^ The London^ CJuUhaniy and Dover, from London to Dover. 

(9. 1 The London, BrigJUon, cmd South Coatt Railway, 
[lo. j The Lancashire and Yorkshire, from Liverpool to Normanton. 
fzi.) The North'^utem, from Normanton Junction to Berwick. 
[12.) The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, from Manchester to 
Grimsby. 

4. Post and Telegraphs. — The postal and telegraph services of 
England are the most extensive in the world, and are under the ezclusiye 
control of the Government. 

In 1879-80,^ 950,000,000 letters, 96,000,000 post-cards, 180,000^000 book- 
packets and circxdars, and 100,000,000 newspapers were delivered in England 
and Wales ; and over 19,000,000 telegraphic messages were forwarded. In 
the same year 14,000,000 money orders, of the value of ;^2 1,000,000, were 
issued in England and Wales. 

COUNTIES and TOWNS.i — England and Wales are divided 
into fifty-two counties — England contains forty of the number and 
Wales twelve. The shapes of these divisions are very irregular, and 
the sizes very unequaL as the map shows us. Eutlandshire, the 
smallest of the English counties, is hardly more than one-fortieth 
part of the size of Yorkshire, which is the largest. Lincoln, Devon, 
and Norfolk come next to Yorkshire in order of magnitude. Mid- 
dlesex, Huntingdon, and Bedford are, next to Rutland, the smallest 
in dimensions. 

The English counties are divided, with reference to relative situation, into 
six northern, six western, five eastern, nine southern, and fourteen midland 
counties. 

1. The six northern counties are Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. The fii-st three border on the 
Grerman Ocean, the other three are on the western side of the island, 
adjacent to the Irish Sea. 

2. The six western counties are Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire, Gloucestershire, and Somerset. The four first-mentioned 
of the number adjoin the Welsh border. 

3. The five eastern counties are Lincoln, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex. All of them, except Cambridge, are washed by the waters of 
the German Ocean. 

4. The nine southern counties are Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devon, and Cornwall. They stretch 
(with the exception of Surrey, Berkshire, and Wiltshire, which are inland) 
along the shore of the English Channel, from the North and South Fore- 
lands on the east to the Land's End in the west. 

5. The fourteen midland counties are Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Warwick, Worcester, Oxford, Buckingham, Middlesex, Hert- 
ford, Bedford, Huntingdon, Northampton, and Rutland. The first six are 
sometimes distinguished as the north-midland counties, and the remainder 
as the south/midland, Middlesex is termed the metropolitan county, since 
it contains London, the capital of the British Empire. 

The town which is the principal place of election for the county members, 
or, in some eases, that in which the assizes are held, is the county town. 
This ranks as the capital of the county, though it does not always coincide 
with the largest town which the county may contain. 



1 The poyulatiou of the counties aud towns is taken from the census retunu ot i8&\.. 
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L SIX NOBTHERN COUXTIEa 

1. wi iiifPH 1 1 MRBttT. A w n tbe moflt nortiherly of the English conn- 
ties, contains the towns of Newcastle, North Shields, Berwick, 
Alnwick, Morpeth, and Hexham. The soath-eastem portion of the 
county contains a rich coalfield, and has coal-mines, ironworks, 
and Tarions manofactnies. Its western and northern divisions are 
hilly and pastoraL Area, 1952 square miles. PopukUioti^ 434,000. 

Hewcastle {popvlationj 145,000), on the liTer Tyne, is the chief seat of 
the coal trade, and is also the county town. Herham, a few miles west of 
Newcastle, was the scene of a Tictory gained hy the Yorkists over the 
Lancastrian forces in 1464. Berwick, at the month of the river Tweed, 
adjoins the Scotch frontier, and is celebrated in the history of early border 
war&re. ffdUdon ffiU, the scene of a victory gained by the English over 
the Scots, in 1333, is immediately to the north of Berwick. Northum- 
berland includes tiie site of the battle of Flodden, so disastrous to the 
Scotch, fought (in 15 13) near the village of Flodden, a few miles distant 
from the small town of Wooler, at the eastern foot of the Cheviot Hills. 
HomUdon, the scene of Harry Percy's victory over Douglas (in 1402), lies 
only a mile distant from Wooler. 

2. DURHAM adjoins Northumberland, and resembles that county 
in its eastern part, which is a rich coalfield, with nomerons iron and 
other works, and busy seaport towns. Area, 973 square miles. 
Population, 867,000. 

The cathedral city of Dnrham {poptdation^ I4>90o), the capital of the 
county, is on the river Wear. At the mouth of the same river is Sunder- 
land {population, 1 16,000). Stockton (on the Tees), Hartlepool, and South 
Shields are also in this county. The battle of Neville's Cross, gained over 
tbe Scottish army in 1346, was fought in this county, a few miles distant 
from the city of Jburham. 

3. YORKSHIRE is divided into three ridings — the North, East, 
and West Ridings. The two former are agricultural and pastoral ; 
the West Biding embraces part of an extensive coalfield, and is a 
populous district the chief seat of the woollen and clothing manu- 
factures. Area, 5983 square miles ; population, 2,886,000. 

York {popuUUion, 54,000), the capital of the county, and an archbishop's 
se?, stands on the river Ouse, in the centre of a fertile plain. A few miles 
west of York is the village of Long Marston, near which the army of 
Charles I. was defeated by Cromwell in 1644. Farther to the south-west, 
near the banks of the Wharfe, is Tawton, the scene of the bloodiest 
engagement fought during the Wars of the Roses (1461). Stamford Bridge, 
a few miles east of York (on the river Derwent), is noteworthy for the 
victory gained there by Harold over his brother Tostig and a Norwegian 
armv, a few days prior to the battle of Hastings. 

The chief towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire are Leeds, Sheffield, 
Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Wakefield, Bamsley, Dewsbury, D»n- 
caster, and Ripon. Leeds ( popvlation, 309,000), on the river Aire, Brad* 
ford, Huddersfield, and Halifax are the great seats of the woollen and 
clothing manufactures. ShefELeld {poptUation, 284,000), on the river 
Don, is the seat of the cutlery trade. Ripon, on the Yore, is a cathedral 
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city. Wakefield, on the river Calder, was the scene of a victory gained 
by the Lancastrians over the followers of the White Rose in 1460. 

The East Riding contains the towns of Hull, Beverley, and Bridlington. 
Hull {popvlatUm, 154,000) stands on themorth bank of the Homber, at 
the entrance of the little river Hull, and is an important seaport 

The North Riding contains Scarborough 'and Whitby, both situated on 
the coast ; with Malton, Richmond, and Northallerton in the interior. 
The battle of the Standard, between the English and Scottish armies in 
1 1 38, was fought near Northallerton. 

4. CUMBERLAND is for the most part mountainous, and has an 
area of 1564 square miles, and a population of 25o,ocx). Its northerly 
division includes a plain of some extent, along the Solway Firth and 
the lower course of the Eden. In the west, adjoining the Irish Sea, 
is a small but highly-productive coalfield. The chief towns are 
Carlisle, Whitehaven, Workington, Maryport, Cockermouth, Penrith, 
and Keswick. 

Carlisle (popuUUianf 35,000), the cax)ital, is a cathedral city, on the 
river Eden. Whitehaven, on the coast, is the chief scat of the coal trade. 
Workiiigton and Penrith are other coal-exporting ports. Keswick is in 
the heart of the lake district. 

5. WESTMORELAND is for the most part mountainous and pas- 
toral, and contains the towns of Kendal and Appleby. Area, 758 
square miles ; populatioriy 64,cx)o. 

Appleby is the county town ; but Kendal {population, 13,400), on the 
river Kent, which flows into Morecambe Bay, is of larger size, and has 
woollen and other manufactures. Ambleside is much resorted to on 
account of the beauty of the scenery. 

6. LANCASHIRE (area, IQ05 square miles ; population^ 3}454)00o) 
includes the great seats of the cotton manufacture. This branch of 
industry is pursued through all the southern portion of the county, 
which embraces a valuable coalfield. A small detached portion of 
the county, known as Fumess, lies to the north of Morecambe Bay. 
This belongs physically to the region of the Cumbrian mountains. 

Blanchester {popvlationi including the adjoining town of Salford, 
517,000), on the Irwell, and Liverpool {population, 552,000), at the mouth 
of the Mersey, are the largest towns in England, next to the metropolis ; 
the former is the great centre of the cotton trade, and the latter its port. 
Manchester and Liverpool are cathedral cities. Preston, on the Ribble, 
Bolton, Oldham, Blackburn, Wigan, Rochdale, Ashton-under-Lyne, Staley 
Bridge, Warrington, Colne, Chorley^ and Lancaster, are all busy manu- 
facturing towns. Barrow-in-Furness is the port of the iron ore districts 
of North Lancashire, and the largest steel works in the- kingdom. Lan- 
caster {popuUUion, 20,700), on the river Lune, ranks as the capital of the 
county. 

II. SIX WESTERN COUNTIES. 

I. CHESHIRE is chiefly an agricultural county, but includes part 
of the cotton-manufacturing district. Area, 11 05 square miles; 
population, 643,ocx5. 

The cathedral city of Chester {population, 36,700), on the tW« "D^^, Sa 
its capital. Upon RowUm Heath, to the west of this city, tl^^ ttoo\j^ ciV 
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Charles I. were defeated by the parliamentary forces in 1645 — ^ ^^^ 
months after the battle of Naseby. Stockport {poptdation, 59,000), 
Macclesfield (poptdationj 37,000), and Birkenhead (populatum^ 83,000), 
opposite to liyerpool, are considerable towns. Nantwich, Middlewich, 
and Northwich, in the valley of the river Weaver, are famous for their 
saltworks. 

2. SHR0P8HIBE is cliiefly agricnltoial, but includes a small coal- 
field, and has some iron and other manufactures, at Coalbrook Dale 
and elsewhere. Area^ 1291 square miles ; population^ 247,00a 

ERirewsbury {poptdationf 26,000), on the Severn, is the county town. 
The battle between the army of Henry IV. and the insurgent forces under 
Hotspur was fought in its immediate vicinity in 1403. There are coal 
and iron mines at Wenlock and Madeley. The other towns are Bridge- 
north, Wellington, Ludlow, and Oswestry. 

3. HEBEFOBDSHIBE is entirely agricultural, and is famous for its 
hop-grounds and its orchards. Arec^ 836 square miles ; population^ 
121,000. 

The city of Hereford (population^ 19,000), its capital, stands on the 
river Wye, and has an ancient cathedral. Important cattle and cheese 
fairs are held in October each year. Leominster, Ledbury, and Boss are 
small towns in this county. A few miles to the north-west of Leominster 
is Mortimer^i CrosSj one of the battlefields of the Wars of the Roses, a.d. 1461. 

4. MONMOTTTHSHIBE is a mining and manufacturing county. It 
includes a portion of the South Wdes coalfield, and has numerous 
ironworks. Area, 576 square miles ; popiUation, 211,000. 

The chief town, Monmouth {popvlation, 6000), is on the Wye, at the 
junction of the small river Munnow. At Tredegar are several coal and 
U'on mines. The other towns are Newport {poptilfUion, 27,000), a con- 
siderable seaport at the mouth of the Usk, Abergavenny, Pontypool, and 
Chepstow. 

5. OLOUCESTEBSHIBE (area, 1258 square miles; population, 
572,000) includes the long chain of the Cotswold Hills, and is in 
great part agricultural. But it possesses two small coalfields^-one 
of them in the Forest of Dean, to the west of the Severn, the other 
near the Avon, on the south border of the county. The making of 
woollen cloth is pursued extensively at Stroud and other places in 
the neighbourhood of the Cotswolds. 

Gloucester {population, 36,000), the capital, is on the banks of the river 
Severn, and is a cathedral city.^ Cheltenham, Stroud, Cirencester, and 
Tewkesbury are in this county. Cheltenham is famed for its mineral 
waters. Tewkesbury, on the Severn', is historically noteworthy on account 
of the victory gained there by Edward IV. over the army of Queen Mar- 
garet, in 1 47 1, three weeks after the battle of Barnet. 

Bristol (popvlation^ 206,000), on the river Avon, is partly in Gloucester- 
shire and partly in Somersetshire, but has the privileges of a county iu 
itself. Bristol is an important and flourishing port. 

6. SOMERSETSHIRE is almost wholly agricultural. Area, 1636 
square miles ; population, 469,000. 

I The cities of Gloucester and Bristol form, unitedly, one diocese. 
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Taunton (jpopulation, i6,oc»), on the river Tone, is the county town. 
Bath {popvlation, 51,000), which is of larger size, stands on the Avon, and 
has warm mineral springs. Wells "^ is an ancient city, lying at the foot of 
the Mendip Hills. Frome, Bridgewater, and Yeovil are in this county. 
Between Bridgewater and Taunton is Sedgemoor, the scene of Monmouth's 
defeat by the troops of James II. in 1685. Athdney, the temporaiy retreat 
of Alfred, was in former ages a marshy tract of ground, lying near the 
junction of the rivers Tone and Parrot, oy which it was insulated. 

III. FIVE EASTERN COUNTIES. 

1. UNCOLNSHIBE is an agricultural county. Area, 2776 square 
miles ; population^ 469,000. 

Its capital, Lincoln { population, 37,000), is an ancient cathedral city on 
the river Witham. Boston {popidation, 15,000), also on the Witham, a 
few miles above its mouth, and Grimsby {populciionf 20,000), on the south 
bank of the Humber, are flourishing ports. Gainsborough (on the Trent), 
Stamford (on the Welland), and Lonth are inland towns. 

2. C A WfBRIDGESHIBE is an agricultural county, and has an area 
of 819 square miles, and a, popvlation of 185,000. Its northern half 
is called the Isle of Ely, from its having in former times been insu- 
lated by marshes, and is within the level region of the Fens. 

The county town, Cambridge {popvlationf 35,000), is on the river Cam, 
or Granta, which joins the Ouse, and is the seat of one of the two ancient 
universities of England. Wisbeach, Ely, and Newmarket are in this 
county. Ely, on the river Ouse, is a cathedral city. 

3. NORFOLK is the only one of the eastern counties that possesses 
any considerable manufactures ; but by far the larger portion of 
the county is agricultural. Area, 21 16 square miles; population, 
444,000. 

The ancient cathedral city of Norwich {population, 87,000), its capital, 
was an early seat of woollen manufacture, which it still retains. Norwich 
stands on the river Wensum, immediately above its junction with the 
Yare. Yarmouth (population, 46,000), at the mouth of the Yare, is a 
flourishing seaport. Lynn (or Kmg's Lynn), which also possesses con- 
siderable trade, is at the mouth of the Great Ouse. 

4. SUFFOLK is an entirely agricultural county. Area, 1481 
square miles ; population, 356,000. 

Its chief town, Ipswich {population, 50,000), stands on the river Orwell, 
a few miles above its mouth. Bury St. Edmunds, Lowestoft, and Sad- 
bnxy are the other principal towns. Lowestoft is a seaport, situated at 
the most easterly extremity of Great Britain, and is the chief station of 
the herring fishery. 

5. ESSEX is also chiefly agricultural Area, 1657 square miles ; 
population, 466,000. 

Its county town is Chelmsford, on the river Chelmer. But Colchester 
{population, 28,000), on the river Colne, is of larger size. Harwich, a 

'*■ The cities of Bath and Wells form tojpether one diooe&e ox evAS(io^v)\%^, 
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seaport of more importance in a former period than at the present time, 
lies at the mouth of the river Stoor. Saflron-Walden, Braintreei and 
Maldon are small inland towns. 



IV. NINE SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

1. KENT is chiefly an agricultural county, but it contains nume- 
rous seaports, some of which, from their proximity to the coast 
of France, were early of historical importance. Area, 1627 square 
miles ; j^apulatiorif 977,000. 

The county town is Maidstone {popuUUianf 29,000), on the river Med- 
way ; but Chatham, Woolwich, and Dover are of larger size. Chatham 
{popuUUion, 26,000), which lies near the mouth of the Med way, is an 
Important naval arsenal. It adjoins Bochester, which is an ancient 
cathedral city. Woolwich is on the south bank of the Thames, below 
London. DoYer is at the south-east comer of the island, immediately 
opposite to the coast of France ; a few miles west of it is Folkestone, idso 
a seaport of ancient date. Canterbury {population, 21,000), on the river 
Stour, is an ancient cathedral city — the ecclesiastical metropolis of Eng- 
land ^ — and surpasses any other place in Kent in historic dignity. It was 
here that the Saxon king, Ethelbert, A.D. 597, embraced Christianity, on 
its re-introduction into Britain by the agency of Augustine. 

Along the shores of Kent (beginning at the eastern suburbs of London) 
there occur in succession the following places : — Greenwich, "Woolwich, 
Gravesend, Rochester, and Chatham ; Sheerness (on the Isle of Sheppey), 
Whitstable, Margate, Ramsgate, Sandwich, Deal, Dover, Folkestone, and 
Hythe. 

Margate and Bamsgate are situated on the Isle of Thanet, which is now 
only divided from the mainland by a shallow creek. The sea immediately 
in front of Deal is called the Downs, and is a much-frequented road- 
stead.2 

Some of the ports on the Kentish and Sussex coasts had peculiar privi- 
leges granted them in the later Saxon and early Norman times, from the 
importance of theijr position with reference to the opposite shores of the 
continent. The Cinque Ports, as they were called — originally five in 
number — were Sandwich,, Deal, Dover, Hythe, and Romney, all in Kent. 
Three others. Rye, Winchdsea, and Hayings, in the adjoining county of 
Sussex, were afterwards added.' Dover, jibix, and Hastings are now the 
most considerable of the Cinque Ports, the harbours of the others having 
become, in the lapse of time, choked up by the sand. 

2. SURREY includes that portion of the metropolis situated to 
the south of the Thames, but by far the greater part of the county 
is agricultural. Area, 748 square miles ; pcyj^dation, 1,435,00a 

Guildford {popvlaMon, 10,000), the county town, is on the river Wey, 
an affluent of the Thames ; Croydon, a few miles south of London, is of 
larger size. Richmond and Kingston, both on the Thames, are in this 
county. Kingston was important in Saxon times, and seven of our Saxon 



1 Canterbury and York are each the seat 
of an archbishopric. But Canterbury ranks 
first in point of dignity. The Archbishop of 
York is a primate of England; the Arch- 
bishop ot Canterbury is primate of aU Eng- 
laad. 



s A part of the open sea in which shipa 
are accustomed to nde at anchor is called a 
road or roadstmd, 

8 These ports were bound by charter to 

Srovide a certain number of eJiips for the 
ef ence ot tbe oo«a%. 
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kings were crowned there. Jtuimymead, where the Great Charter was 
signed by King John, at the instance of his armed barons (a.d. 121 5), is 
within the north-western border of Surrey, immediately adjoining the 
south bank of the Thames, and near the snudl town of Egham. 

3. SUSSEX (area, 1458 square miles ; population, 490^000), an 
agricultural county, includes an extensive line of coast lying sdong 
the English Channel. From Beachv Head westward this coast is 
backed oy the range of chalk hills called the South Downs. 

Lewes (popuZotum, 11,000), on a small river called the Ouse, is the 
county town, and gave its name to a battle fought in the vicinity between 
Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.) and the rebellious barons, during 
the reign of Henry HI. (a.d. 1264). Brighton (popvlation, 107,000), on 
the coast, is a large and flourishing town, the resort of vast numbers of 
visitors from the metropolis. Hastings, also on the coast, is farther to 
the eastward. A few miles west of Hastings (near Bulverhithe, on the 
shore of Pevensey Bay) is the place where "William the Conqueror landed 
in 1066 ; the small town oi BatUe^ to. the north-west of Hastings, marks 
the scene of the engagement which, a few days afterwards, transferred 
the dominion of England from Saxon to Norman hands. Shoreham and 
Worthing are on the coast, to the west of Brighton. Chichester, still 
Deurther west, is a cathedral city. 

4. BEBKSHIEE is an agiicultural county. Area, 705 square miles ; 
poprdation, 218,000. 

Beading {population^ 42,000), its capital, stands at the junction of the 
river Kennet with the Thames. Windsor ( population, 1 5,000), the frequent 
residence of our sovereign, is on the south bank of the Thames. Abing- 
don, Maidenhead, Newbnry, and Wantage are in this county. Two 
engagements between the armies of Charles I. and the Parliament occun*ed 
near Newbury (in 1643 ^^^ t^® following year). Wantage is distinguished 
as the birthplace of Alfred the Great. 

5. HAMPSHIBE is an agricultural county. Area^ 1672 square 
miles ; population, 593,000. 

It possesses two important seaports— ^Portsmouth {poptdaHon, 127,000) 
and Soathampton {population, 60,000) ; but Winchester {population, 
14,500), an ancient cathedral city, in the fertile valley of the Itchen, is 
the capital. Winchester was the chief city of the West Saxon kings, and 
continued to be regarded, in early Norman times, as the capital of the 
kingdom. Portsmouth is one of the three great naval arsenals of Eng- 
land. Andover, L3rmington, and Basingstoke are small towns. The 
Isle of Wight lies to the south of Hampshire, and forms a portion of that 
county. It contains the small towns of Newport, Byde, and Cowes. 
Near Newport is Carisbrooke Castle, at one time the prison of King 
Charles I. The eastern portion of the channel which divides the Isle of 
Wight from the mainlana is called Spithead ; the western portion is the 
Solent. 

6. WILTSHIBE is chiefly agricultural, but the manufacture of 
woollen cloth is carried on at Bradford, Trowbridge, and other 
places in its westerly division. Area, 1352 square miles; popula- 
tion, 258)000. 
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Salitlmiry {population, 14,000), the capital of the county, and a cathe- 
dral city, is on the Avon. The manor-house of Gla/remon, where the 
well-known statutes called "The Constitutions of Clarendon" were 
drawn up in the reign of Henry II., is a few miles east of Salisbury. 
Stonehenge, a Druidical remain — among the most ancient monuments of 
our island — is upon the high chalk tract of Salisbury Plain. Deyises, 
WaxminBter, and Marlborough are among the other towns in this county. 
Boundway Dovm, near Devizes, was the scene of a skirmish between the 
Royalist and Parliamentary forces in 1643. 

7. DOBSETSHIEE is an agricultural county, and has several small 
seaports on the coast of the ChanneL Area, 958 square miles; 
population, 190,000. 

Dorchester {populaiion, 7000), the county town, is on the river Stour. 
Weymouth {popvkuion, 13,000) is a packet station and a fashionable 
watering-place. Poole and Bridport are among the other towns. The 
peninsular tracts known as the Isle of Purbeck and the Isle of Portland 
are both mthin this county. 

8. DEVONSHIEE, which is cbiefly an agricultural county, includes 
the high tract of Dartmoor, and (in the north) part of an elevated 
region called Exmoor, on the borders of Somerset. It has numerous 
seaports, some on the shore of the English Channel, and others on 
the side of the Bristol ChanneL Arm, 2589 sq^uare miles ; popvXa- 
tion, 604,00a 

Exeter {population, 37,000), the capital, is a cathedral city, on the river 
Eze. Plymouth and Devonport are adjacent towns {population, 123,000), 
situated on the fine estuary of Plymouth Sound, which is one of the chief 
stations for the British Navy. Barnstaple (at the mouth of the river 
Tawe, which flows into Barnstaple Bay), Bideford, Tiverton, Tavistock, 
Dartmouth, Teigmnouth, and Torquay are in this county. 

9. CORNWALL is chiefly a mining county. Its tin mines have 
been worked from a very early age — ^many centuries before the 
Christian era. It has also numerous copper mines. Area, 1365 
square miles ; population, 329,000. 

Bodmin {population, 5000) is the county town, but Truro {population, 
10,000) ranks as the capital of the mining district. Penzance, Falmouth, 
St. Austell, and Launceston are among the other towns. Stratton, near 
the northern extremity of the county, was the scene of a victory gained 
by the Royalists over the Parliamentary forces in 1643. 

The Sciily Islands lie off the coast of Cornwall, at the entrance of the 
English Channel. 

V. THE FOURTEEN MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

I. STAFFOBDSHIBE is a manufacturing county, and has an area 
of 1 1 38 square miles, and a population of 981,000. It includes two 
coalfields — one (that of South Staffordshire) the seat of the iron 
and hardware manufacture ; the other (in the northern part of the 
county) embracing the district of the Potteries. 

The county town is Stafford {population, 19,000), on the river Sow, an 
afSuent of the Trent. But Wolverhampton {population, 75,000), West 
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Bromwlch, Walsall, BUston, and Wednesbury, within the coal and iron 
district of the south (and in the vicinity of Birmingham), are all of larger 
size. Stoke-upon-Trent (in the northern part of the county) is in the 
Pottery district. Lichfield ( population^ S300), towards the eastern border 
of the county, is a cathedral city. Leek, Burton-on-Trent, and Tarn- 
worth are towns of smaller size. 

The site of the battle of Blore Heath (a.d. 1459) is within this county, 
about eleven miles to the north-west of Stafford, and close to the Shrop- 
ahire border. 

2. DEBBYSHIBE is partly a manufacturing county, but embraces 
the rugged and elevated district of the Peak, which forms its 
northerly division. It has numerous lead and iron mines, and 
includes part of an extensive coalfield, the larger portion of which 
is within the adjacent county of York. Area^ 1029 square miles ; 
population, 461,000. 

The chief town, Derby (poptdation, 80,000), is on the river Derwent, 
which joins the 'lS*ent, and is a great seat of the silk manufacture, and 
particularly of silk stockings. Chesterfield, Helper, Wirksworth, Ash- 
borne, and Matlock are among the other towns. Matlock is noted for 
its warm mineral waters, and for the romantic beauties of its scenery. 

3. NOTTDYOHAMSHIBE is part manufacturing, but is more gene- 
rally an agricultural district. Area, 822 square miles ; population, 
391,000. 

The chief town, Nottingham {population, 111,000), on the Trent, has 
eiNiensive manufactures of cotton stockings and lace. Newark, Mansfield, 
and Worksop are smaller towns. A few miles from Newark, and near 
the south bank of the Trent, is the village of StoJce, the scene of a battle 
fought (A.D. 1487) between the army of Henry VII. and the followers of 
the impostor Simnel. 

4. LEICESTEBSHIBE has extensive manufactures, though a gix^at 
portion of the county is agricultural. Area, 804 square miles; 
population, 321,000. 

The county town, Leicester {population, 122,000), on the river Soar, 
which joins the Trent, is noted for its manufacture of woollen stockings, 
and is one of the most considerable of our midland towns. Bosivortk, near 
which the battle that terminated the Wars of the Roses was fought in 
1483, is a few miles west of Leicester. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in the north- 
west part of the county, has a small coalfield in its neighbourhood. The 
other towns are Loughborough, Hinckley, Melton Mowbray, and Market 
Harborough. 

5. WARWICESHIBE is a manufacturing county. Area, 881 square 
miles ; populcUion, 737,000. 

The county town, Warwick {population 11,000), is on the banks of the 
Upper Avon. Adjoining it is Leaming^n, famous for its mineral waters. 
Birmingham {population^ 408,000), in the north-west part of Warwick- 
shire, close to the Staffordshire border, is a large ana populous town, 
the great centre of the iron trade. Ck>ventry {population^ 42,000), farther 
to the east, has a small coalfield in its vicinity, and is noted for its 
manufacture of ribbons. Bugby, Nuneaton, and Stratford-on.-A.you (^\\.^ 
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birthplace of Shakespeare), are in this coanty. The battle of EdgekiH 
(A.D. 1642) was fought on the rising ground of that name, within the 
southern extremity of Warwickshire. 

6. WOBCESTEBSHIEE has extensive manufactures in its northerly 
division, but is chiefly an agricultural county. Area^ 738 square 
miles ; population, 38o,ocx>. 

Its capital, Worcester {poptdcUion, 33,000), on the Severn, is a cathedral 
city, and is noted for its porcelain and glass works, as well as for many 
events of historic fame — chief among them the victory of Cromwell over 
the adherents of Charles II. in 165 1. Kidderminster {population, 24,000), 
on the Stour, has extensive carpet factories. Dudley {population, 46,000), 
farther to the north, though belonging to this county, is locally within 
the iron and coal district of South Staffordshire, and is a populous seat of 
the hardware trade. Bromsgrove, Stourbridge, Stourpoxt, and Evesham 
are within this county. Evesham (within the fertile vale of that name, 
watered by the Avon) was the scene of a battle between Prince Edward 
and the barons under Simon Montfort in 1265. 

7. OZFOBDSHIBE (area, 739 square miles; poptUation, 179,000), 
also au agricultural county, has for its capital the cathedral city of 
Oxford (popid<Uion, 38,000), seated at the junction of the Cherwell 
and the Thames. 

Oxford is a celebrated seat of learning, one of the two ancient univer- 
sities of England. Among the other towns are Banbury, Witney, Henley- 
on-Thames, and Woodstock. Chdtgrove Fidd, the scene of a skirmish 
between the forces of Charles I. and the Parliament, in which Hampden 
was mortally wounded (1643), ^ ^ ^^^^ county. 

8. BUCKINOHAMSHIEE is entirely an agricultural county, and 
has an area of 730 square miles, and a population of 176,000. 

Its county town, Buckingham {population, 3000), lies on the Great 
Ouse, in the northern part of the county. The other towns are Ayles- 
bury, Great Marlow, and Wycombe. Aylesbury is noted for the manu- 
facture of condensed milk ; Eton has a famous college. 

9. MIDDLESEX is the most populous of the counties, owing to the 
larger portion of London being within its limits. It stretches along 
the north bank of the river Thames, by which it is divided from the 
neighbouring county of Surrey. Area, 282 square miles ; population, 
2,918,000. 

I/mdon, with its suburbs, stretches over a vast space, within which are 
mcluded 3,814,000 inhabitants — probably a larger population than that 
of anv other city on the globe. Besides its rank as the metropolis of the 
kingdom, London is a great manufacturing and commercial city, a centre 
of arts, literature, general refinement, and wealth. Westminster, which is 
now included within the westerly limits of the metropolis, was formerly 
separated from London by intervening fields, and still preserves the 

Envileges of a distinct city. Southwark, the southwardly division of 
london, is to the south of the Thames, and within the county of Surrey. 
London contains the cathedral church of St. Paul's, and constitutes* a 
bishop's see. 

The towns of Brentford, Uzbridge, and Stai&es are in this county ; ' 
Brentford is the county town. 
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10. HEBTFOBDSHISE is an agricultural countjyand has no towns 
of large size. Area^ 6i i square miles ; ^opMlaJtion^ 202,000. 

Hertford {jpopvlationf 7000), on the river Lea, is the county town. Near 
it is Ware, also on the Lea. St. Albans, Hiichin, Watford, Bishop Stort- 
ford, and Bamet are small places in this county. St. Atbaru was the 
scene of two of the battles fought during the Wars of the Roses (1455 and 
1461). JBametf which lies on the borders of Hertford and Middlesex, 
witnessed a more important event belon^g to the same disastrous 
period — the battle in which the famous £ari of Warwick was slain, 
A.D. 1471. 

11. BEDFOBDSHISE (cvrea, 462 square miles ; population, 149,000), 
a small agricultural county, has for its capital the town of Bedfoxd 
(poptUation, 19,000), on the river Ouse, the birthplace of John 
Bunyan. 

Among its other towns are Luton, Dnnstable, Leighton-Bosiard, and 
Wobum. Luton and Dunstable are noted^ for straw-plait and straw-hat 
manufacture. 

12. HUNTINODONSHIBE is an agricultural county, and great part 
of it is within the district of the Fens. Area, 361 square miles ; 
population, 59,000. 

Its county town, Huntingdon (p<n>tdation, 6400), on the river Ouse, 
was the birtnplace of Oliver Cromwell. St. Iy6b and St. Neots are small 
towns in this county. 

13. NOBTHAMPTONSHIBE (area, 985 square miles ; population, 
272,000) is chiefly an agricultural county. 

Its county town, Northampton {popvlation, 51,000), on the river 
Nen, has, however, an extensive manufacture of boots and shoes. Peter- 
borough {poptdation, 22,000), also on the Nen, is a cathedral city, and 
has considerable trade. Wellingborough, Kettering, and Dayentoy are 
smaller towna Ncadyy, the scene of the decisive victory gained by 
Cromwell over the army of Charles I. (A.D. 1645), ^ i^ this county, 
twelve miles distant from Northampton, to the north-west. A battle 
was fought near the town of Northampton in 1460, during the Wars of 
the Roses. 

14. BUTLAKDSHIBE {area, 150 square miles ; popuUUion, 21,000), 
the smallest of the counties, is entirely agricultural. 

It contains the small towns of Oakham {popvJUxtioni 2000) and Upping- 
ham, the! former of which is the county town. At Uppingham is an 
excellent high-class grammar school. 

VI. TWELVE WELSH COUNTIES. 

Six of the counties are in North Wales, and six in South Wales. 
The six counties of North Wales are Anglesea, Carnarvon, Den- 
bigh, Flint, Merioneth, and Montgomery. 

The six counties of South Wales are Cardigan, Badnor, Brecknock, 
Glamorgan, Carmarthen, and Pembroke. 

The counties of Flint, Denbigh, and Anglesea, in North Wales, 
with Glamorgan and Carmarthen, in South Wales, possess coal 
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mid iron mines, and Qlamorgan has conrideralile trude, £ut the 
greater part of Wales is pastoral. 

The chief towns in each of the Welsh counties are named below, 
the connty town being distinguished by iialici .- — 
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Holyheul. Bfdi.mnj-ur, imlwch. 
Canantm. Bnngor, Conway, Llandudno. 

^^^.Mold, liint, at. AM.Sli?KhrI. 

Nawto-i, Welshpool, Mo-i(i»fflffj, Lbnldl™. 

New Radnor, Piirltigii, SalfAtoa, Rhajador. 
S.tcm. Hay, BoUtb. CrlckhoweL 
JfertliyT-Tyd.iL Bwanaea, CnTii:?; NciUi, Llaudafl. 
Carmanhm. T,Undly, LUndoilo, Kidwelly. 



MertihTT-Ti'dvil Ipnpakliori, 91,000), which is within tha Sonth Walei 
coalfield, and which forms the centre of coal ami iron works upon a scale 
of great magnitude, is the largest town in Wales. Swansea {pamdaium, 
^S'ZO*}) and Cardiff [popidatioit, 85,000) are next in size, andT are tha 
chief ports of the coal and iron district. But the towns in Wales ate, in 
general, of small size. Uilford. in Pembrokeshire, stands on the shore of 
Milford Haven, a magnificent natural harbonr, formed by a deep inlet of 
the sea. Holyhead, on a small islet (Hoi; Island] which nearly adjoins 
the coast of Anglesea, is an important packet atution. The channel which 
separates the Isle of Anglesea from the mainland is called the Maiai 
SH-ait. 

The IBI£ OF KAN (area, 220 square miles ; population, 53,000) 
forme a dependency of the English crown, but is not included within 
any of the conntiea Doil^afl is the capital, and the lai^est and 
most important town in the island. Oastletown, a Teiy ancient 
town, waa formerly the capital. 

The CEAHIfEL IBLASSB also are a dependency of Great Britain, 
and consist of Jersey (capital, St. Hilier), Guernsey (capital, St. 
Pierre), Aldemey, and Sark. ToUd area, 73 square miles ; popvlit- 
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the BUckdown Hills, Ezmoor, and Salis- 
bury Plain ? 

zi. Name a few of the larger plains and 
vaUeyi of England. 

z3. Enumerate the principal rivers (a) 
on the east coast from north to south, (6) 
the south coast, (e) the west coast. 

13. Describe briefly the xninciiMd rivers 
of England and Wales. 

14. Name the principal English laJceSt 
and give particulars as to their size. 

15. What parts of the English and 
Welsh coasts are distinguished by the 
superior mildness of their winter cli- 
mate? 

z6. What miiMrals occur in England 
and Wales? 

17. In which of the English counties 
do we find iron, salt, and slate ? 

z8. Name some of the trees that are 
native to the English soil. 

19. In which parts of England is the 
industry of the people chiefly agricul- 
tural? 

30. What grains are most extensively 
grown in England, and in what localities ? 

31. What three articles form the great 
staples of manufacturing industry in 
Britain? Whence is each principally 
derived? 

33. What three districts are respec- 
tively the great seats of the cotton, wool- 
len, and iron manufactures ; and what 
town is the chief industrial centre in 
each? 

33. What circumstance characterises 
the foreign trade of Britain, as to the 
general nature of its imi)orts and exports? 

34. From what countries are the fol- 
lowing imports chiefly derived : — ^tea, 
coffee, sugar, timber, wines and spirits, 
tobacco, and hides ? 

35. To what countries are the largest 
quantities of British manufactures ex- 
ported? 

36. Baywhatyouknowof thecAippinpr 
of the kingdom and means of communi' 
ctUiovu '• 

37. How many coimties are there in 
England t Which is largest of the num- 
ber? Which the smallest? 

28. Name (a) the six northern counties ; 
(6) six western counties ; (c) five eastern 
counties ; (cQ nine southern counties ; (e) 
foiuteen midland counties. 

39. Name the chief towns in the 
counties of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham. 

30. What are the chief towns within 
the West Biding of Yorkshire, and by 
what branches of industry are they dis- 
tinguished? 

31. Name the chief towns of Lanca- 
shire, distinguishing the county town. 

33. UiMin what rivers are the following 



towns :— Newcastle, Carlisle, Lancaster, 
Preston, Manchester, Shrewsbury, and 
Chester ? 

33. Name the county town of each of 
the six western counties, with the river 
on which it stands. 

34. Name the county town of each of 
the five eastern counties, with the rivets 
on which they stand. 

3<. Name the nine southern counties, 
with the chief town of each. 

36. In what counties are the following 
towns :— Oswestry, Abeigavenny, Taun- 
ton, Wells, Stroud, Boston, Lynn, Yar- 
mouth, Ely. Ipswich, and Colchester? 

37. On wnat river does Norwich 8tan«1, 
ana of what branch of manufacturing 
industry is it the scat ? 

38. In what counties are Maidstone, 
Guildford, Windsor, Lewes, Portsmouth, 
Newbury, Weymouth, and Salisbury? 

39. Name the towns that were formerly 
known as the Cinque Ports. In wluit 
counties are they situated ? 

40. On what zivers'are Maidstone, Win- 
chester, Beading, Salisbury, Dorchester, 
and Exeter? 

4T. By what branch of industry is 
ComwaU distinguished, and what towns 
does it contain ? 

43. Name the metropolitan county. 
What towns, besides London, does it con- 
tain? 

43. In what counties are the following 
towns: — St. Albans, Aylesburr, Ban- 
bury, Peterborough, Dunstable, and 
Loughborough ? 

44. In what counties are Birmingham, 
Elidderminster, Dudley, Stourbridge, 
Lichfield, Chesterfield, and Newark? 

A$. Of what branch of manufacturing 
inausiry is Birmingham the centre, and 
what adjacent towns are within the same 
manufacturing district? 

46. In what county is Stoke-upon- 
Trent, and of what branch of industry is 
it the seat? 

47. Of what manufactures are the 
towns of Nottingham, Derby, and Leices- 
ter the respective seats ? 

48. Ui)on what river is each of the fol- 
lowing towns situated : — Derby. Leices- 
ter, Warwick, Peterborough, Beaford, and 
Nottingham? 

49. In what counties of England are 
the sites of the following battles :~Hast- 
ings, Blore Heath, Towton, Bosworth, 
and Stoke ? 

fo. In what counties are the following : 
lodden, Edge Hill, Chalgrove, Marston 
Moor, Naseby, and Sedgemoor ? 

51. Name the six counties of North 
Wales, with the chief town of each. 

52. Name the counties of South Wales, 
with the chief town of each.i 



1 It is hardlv necessary to observe that 
questions of this kind may be either ex- 
tended or varied, at the discretion of the 
teacher. Those that are given above are 
Intended rather to exempufy the kind of 
treatment of which the subject is suscep- 



tible, than designed to indicate any definite 
limit to exercises of this description. The 
more thoroughly such a mode of examina- 
tion is pursued— always with and on the 
map— the larger will be the amount of real 
knowledge gained by the learner. 
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II. SCOTLAND. 

ScoTLiNs' is the northerly pottioa of tbe island of Qreat Britain. 
B0UK1>ABI£S. — Scotland is bounded on the north and irest hj 
the Atlantic Ocean ; on the iouth bj England and part of the Irish 
Sea ; and on the eatt hy the North Sea, or Qerman Ocean, 
Scotland is divided from — 

BnBTland b; the Solvay Firth, the Cheviot HiUj, and Che Tweed. 

Ireland bj the North ChuiDel. 

Demuaxk and Sontb ITorway b; the North Sea. 

EXTENT.— The area of Scotland (incluBive of ita numeroua 
islands) is ahont 30,685 B<r|iare miles, or rather more than half that 
of Ei^land and Wales. The mainland alone embraces an area of 
nearly 27,000 square miles. 

The greaftit length,* from Dnnnel Head to the Hull of Gs]lowaT< ■■ ^^ ■»■ 

The greatt»t breadth, from Bachsii Neis to Ardnamcrchui Point, is 175 m. 

The leatt breadti, between the Firths of Forth and Clrde, is onl; 33 mile*. 

jOOASTS.— The coast of Scotland is more indented than that of 
England, especially on the west and north, and has a total length of 
not less than 2500 miles, equivalent to 1 mile of coast to every 12 
square miles of area. The broader indentations by which the sea 

Knetrales the land are generally called Firths — the narrower inlets 
or the name of Iiocht? Owing to ita numerous indentations no 
part of the mainland is more than 40 miles from the sea. 

From the Salv&7 Firth to Loch Liiinhe the shores are generally low, hot 
from tlie l&tter north to Cape Wrath and eait to Dunnet Head the coast ie 



fanned by high cliffs. The eait coast, from l^rbet Nets to the Firth of 
Forth, is on the whole flat and eenerally sandy, hut from St. Abb's Head to 
the Tweed it is bold and rocky. The principal features to be noted are— 



I. CAPEB.— The principal capea are— 
(I.) On the north, Dunnet Head and C^ Wrath. 
(2.) On the cait, Duncansby Head, Tarhet NesB^ Einuaird's Head, 
Bnchan Neas, Buddon Ness, Fife Ness, and St Ahb'a dead. 

(3.) On the wuC, Ardnamnrchan Point, the Hull* of Cantire, Corsill 
Point 

(4.) On the soutt, the Mull of Galloway and Burrow Head. 
The moat Ttorlherly point ia Dunnet Head. 
The moat mmlhtrly point is the Mull of Qidloway. 
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2. INLETS. — The most important inlets are : — 

(i.) On the north, Dunnet Bay, Kyle^ of Tongue, Loch EriboU. 

(2.) On the touth, Glenluce Bay, Wigton Bay, and the Solway Firth. 

(3.) On the east, the Firth of Forth, the Firth of Tay, the Moray 
FirSi, and Cromarty Firth. 

(4. ) On the west, Loch Broom, Loch Linnhe, Loch Fyne, the Firth of 
Clyde, Loch Long, Loch Ryan. 

3. CHANNELS and SOUNDS.— The principal are :— 

Pentland Firth, between the Orkneys and the mainland. 
Bound of Sleatk between Skye and the mainland. 
Bound of MnU, between Isle of Mull and the mainland. 
Bound of Jura, between Jura and the mainland. 
North Hinch, between Lewis and the mainland. 
Little MinOh, between Hebrides and Bkye. 
Bound of Islay, between Jura and Islay. 
North Channel, between Scotland and Ireland. 

ISLANDS. — Scotland has above 700 islands,^ forming four dis- 
tinct groups, haying a total area of about 3700 square miles. 

z. The OtkDBjB lie immediately to the north of the mainland of Great 
Britain, and are divided from it by the Pentland Firth. There are altogether 
67 islands, of which the principal are Pomona (or Mainland),' Hoy, North 
and South Bonaldsha, and Westra. KirkuxUl on the eastern, and Strom' 
ness on the western, coast of Pomona, are the largest towns. 

2. The Bhetlands^ lie north-east of the Orkneys and consist of about 100 
islands, of which 24 are inhabited. The largest islands are Mainland, Yell, 
and Unst. Total area, 935 sqnare miles ; chief town, Lerwick, 

3. The Hebrides include a great number of islands lying off the west side 
of Scotland, and surrounded by the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. Some of 
them, as the islands of Skye, Mull, and Jura, are near the mainland, and 
only divided from it by narrow channels. Others, as Lewis, North Uist. 
and South Uist, are farther off to seaward. The channel between Lewis ana 
the mainland is called the Minch. Lewis, Skye, MuU, Jura, and Islay are 
the largest of the Hebrides. The small islets of Iotui and Staffa, lying off 
the west side of Mull, are famous — lona for its remains of ancient churches» 
and Staffa for its basaltic cavern. 

4. Islands in the Firth of Clyde, viz,, two large islands, Arran and Bute, 
and the islets of Great and Little Cumbray and Ailsa Craig. 

MOUNTAINS. — In Scotland, as in England, the higher grounds 
lie chiefly on the western side of the island. But mountains cover 
a mnch larger proportional extent of Scotland than is the case with 
the English hills, and they reach a greater height. England is chiefly 
a level country, and mountains are exceptional to its general char- 
acter ; Scotland is principally mountainous, and its plains are of 
limited extent. 

Scotland is naturally divided into the Highlands and the LowUmds. The 
Highlands embrace the northern and western portions of the country ; the 
Lowlands, its southern and eastern districts. The Lowlands of Scotland, 
however, are by no means leveL They embrace numerous hilly tracts, but 



1 Ifyle, Gaelic, a feny. 

s A few detached islets ofl'fhe eoasts of 
Scotland deserve notice. The AiMjBoefcand 
IncK Keith are in the Firth of Forth ; the 
Bdl Bodb is about fourteen miles east of the 
month of the Firth of Tay ; the Ailaa Chraig^ 
in the FirUi of Clyde, rises over zooo feet 



above the sea ; the Pentland Skerries^ in the 
firth of that name. 

s About midwaybetween the Shetlands and 
the Orknejrs is Fair lelandf on which the 
admiral cf the Spanish Armada was wrecked 
inxssa. 
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the hills are less elevated, and of more rounded form, with broader Talleys 
between, than is the case in the Highlands. 

The division between the Highlands and the Lowlands is marked by a 
broiad plain called StrathmoreJ which stretches across the island in the 
direction of north-east and south-west, from near Stoneharen on the North 
Sea, to Dumbarton on the Clyde. A narrower yalley,* called Glenmore, 
extends through the Highland region, and forms a complete natural diviaion 
across the island. 

The mountains of Scotland are naturally divisible into three groups 
or systems — ^the Northern, Central, and Southern. 

1. The Northern System includes the mountain-ranges and groups 
north of Glenmore. The highest points are Ben? Wyvis, near Cromarty 
Firth, 3400 feet above the sea ; Ben Attow, 4000 feet. 

2. The Oentral System comprises the GrampianSf the highest moun- 
tains of Scotland, which stretch across the count]^ in the direction of east 
and west. Ben Nevis, which is the highest of the Grampians, reaches 
4406 feet above the sea, and is the highest mountain, not only in Scotland, 
but in the British Islands. The other principal heights are Ben Maedhui, 
4300 feet ; Caimtoul, 4200 feet ; Ben Avon, 4000 feet ; Ben More, 3900 
feet ; Ben Lomond, 3200 feet. 

To the south of the Grampians are the minor hill ranges which form the 
southern boundary of Strathmore, and known as the SuUaw and Ochil HiUt 
and Campsie Fells. 

3. The Southern System includes the Cheviot SiUSf the Moffat EtUs, 
and the Lowthers, and also the PenUand, Mootfoot, and Zammermoor 
MUls. 

The highest points are : — Broadlaw, 2700 feet ; Hart Fell^ 2260 feet, at the 
head of Tweeddale ; PenUand Hills, 1890 feet ; Moorfoot ffiUs, 2130 feet ; 
Zammermoor, 1750 feet. 

PLAINS. — Owing to the broken nature of the country there are 
no plains of any great extent The principal are the Plain of 
Caithness, in the ex&eme north ; the Plain of Cromarty y along both 
sides of the firth of that name ; Strathmore^ between the Grampians 
and the Sidlaw and Ochil Hills ; the Carse of Gotme, between the 
Sidlaw Hills and the Tay. 

Besides the above we may notice also the valleys or dales of southern 
Scotland and the glens of the Highlands. Of the former the most noted are 
Clydesdale, Tweeddale, Teviotdale, Eskdale, through which flow the rivers 
so named. Of the latter the most important is Glenmore, which extends 
right across the country from Loch linnhe to the head of Moray Firth. 

BIVEBS.— Most of the larger rivers of Scotland belong to the 
east side of the island, and discharge their waters into the North Sea. 
The chief of them are the Tweed, Forth, Tay, Dee, Don, Spey, and 
Ness, The principal rivers on the west and south-west coasts are 
the Clyde, Ayr, and Nith. 



1 That is, "the great strath." 

s It is through this valley that the Cale- 
donian Canal has heen formed, by joining 
the waters of the lakes which oocupy a large 
portion of its bed. Glenmore means " the 
great glen." 

s The foUowtng etymologies of the names 
of Highland peaks may be useful:— Ben, 



mountain ; more (Welsh, mater), great; Ben 
More, great mountain; Ben jJearg, red 
mountain ; Ben Wyvi», mountain of terror ; 
Bm AUoWf rush mountain ; Ben Maedhui, 
black swine mountain {</. Welsh moeh, 
swine, and du, black) ; Ben Nevie, mountain 
of death ; Cabrngorm, blue mountain. 
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X. The Tweed rises in the Lowthers, and has a length of 96 miles and a 
drainage area of 1870 square miles. It is noted for its salmon fisheries, and 
is unnaTigable above Berwick. 

2. The Forth rises on Ben Lomond, and at Alloa falls into the firth to 
which it gives its name. Its windings form the ** links of Forth." Length, 
'60 miles ; drainage area, 645 square miles. The Firth of Forth is about 50 

miles long, and is navigable for the largest vessels. 

3. The Tay is the largest river in Scotland, and carries more water to the 
sea than any other river of Great Britain. It has a length of 105 miles, and 
drains an area of about 2400 square miles. Navigable to Perth. 

4. The Clyde, 98 miles in length, rises in the lowthers, and drains about 
1580 square miles. Near Lanark are the celebrated "Falls of the Clyde.'' 
fDie Clyde is navigable to Glasgow, and is commercially the most important 
of the Scottish rivers, being sufficiently deep in its lower part to admit ships 
of the largest size. 

5. The Dee has its source on the Cairngorm, 4060 feet above the sea, 
considerably higher than any other British river. Length, 87 miles. 

6. The Spey, 96 miles long, is the most rapid and destructive of British 
rivers, and is imnavigable throughout. 



f. — Scotland abounds in lakes, especially its Highland 
region. Most of them are of long and narrow shape, and ol great 
beanty. The principal are Loch Lomond, Loch Tay, Loch Awe, 
Loch Ness, Locn Maree, and Loch Leven.^ 

I. Loch Lomond is the largest lake in Scotland, and also in Great Britain. 
It is 24 miles long, 7 miles broad, and has an area of 45 square miles. It 
contains about 30 islands, and is unquestionably ** the pride of our lakes," 
exceeding all others in extent and beauty. 

3. Loon Katrine, 9 miles long and j mile broad, is the chief attraction of 
the beautiful tract known as the Troeacht,^ and is the scene of Scott's '* Lady 
of the Lake." 

3. Loch Awe, 23 miles long and nearly i) mile broad, is surrounded by 
lofty mountains, and is one of the most beautiful of Scottish lakes. 

OLIMATE. —The climate of Scotland is slightly colder than that 
of England, owing to its more northerly situation. Within the High- 
lands, especially, the winter is more severe ; rain is also more abun- 
dant there than in the Lowland region. 

The mean annual temperature of Edinburgh is 47. i** ; Aberdeen, 49. i** ; and 
Wick, 46.9*. The mean winter temperature of the Shetlands is about the 
tame as that of the Isle of Wight. The annual rainfall is from 22 to 33 
inches on the east coast, and from 30 to 44 inches on the west coast. 

NATUBAL PBOBUOTIONS.— The natural productions of 
Scotland are substantially the same as those of England, with a few 
exceptions. 

1. AMXKALS. — Same as those of England. Deer, however, are much 
more abundant, chiefly in the game forests of the Highlands. Clydesdale is 
noted for a fine breed of horsee, and the Shetland Islands for the hardy 
*'Shethmd'*iKmt0f. 

2. VEGETATION.— The vegetation consists for the most part of plants 
of hardier growth than those of England. The Scotch fir, and other members 
of the pine tribe, are abundant upon the mountain-sides, and the heather 
imparts its purple colour to their lower slopes. Several of the richer fruits 

i On one of the islands in Loch Leren 1 s That is, narrowt. 
stood the castle fai whioh Mary Queen o< 
Boots was imprisoned. I 
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ukd pluili thkt thriT* An the loatbern coktta of Eogluid (h tba peach ind 
apricot) will not cams to perfection in Scotland ; asd the hardier giaini — 
oolf and barltg — aie those moat genenlly grown. Fine crop* ol wheat, how- 
•rer, are grown in many dintriote of aonuiccn Scotland, 

r M1HEIUX8.— The mineral reionrces of Scotland are teij great. At 
in EnglBnd, coal and iron are the Btaplu of iti wealth in thii regard, and 
thejnrm the bui> of it* manof actming proBperitj. CaU and iron oecar in 
VB>( abuudauee within an eitenaive dutiict of the LowUndi— that which 
■tretohei sctdsii the eanntry from f ifeahire on the cut lide to Ayrahlre an 
the west, embracing the eztenrive plain between the FirthB of Forth and 
Clyde. Lrad ii worked in lome dlBtricti of southern Scotland. Good 



IWHABITANTS.— Scotland ia much lesa populons than Eng- 
land — both absolutely (that ia, ftccording to the actual number of ita 
inhabitanta) and relatively (or in the ratio of population to extent 
of eurface). In 1871 it contained 3,360,000 inhabitanta. The 
Lowland division of the country is much more populous than the 
Highlands. 

The exact number in 1S71 wai 3,360,018, an average of only ii3 to the 
sqnars mile ; white the aTeTB|e deniity of population in England ia 43a per 
square mile. The population in i83a was estimated at 3,661,291. 

BA,CE ud IiANQnAQE.— The^ople of the Highlands and the Loir- 
lands are two distinct races, speaking different tongues. The language of 
the Lowlands resembles tlie English tongue ; that of the Highlands is a 
distinct dialect, called the Gadit:. But the Highland population are gradn- 
ally growing accuBtomed to the use of the English language, and th^ir 
natiTe tongue becomes, with each succeeding generation, less preTilent.' 

INSnsTItXAIi FUKaUlTS."— Scotland ia principally a manu- 
fttcturing and commercial conntiy, but agricultnre, though neces- 
aaxilj limited, is in a flourishing condition. 

t. Affricultnra is perhaps nowhere more skilfallv practised than in 
the Lowlands. Only one-foujth of the country ia arable, and about. one- 
half of this is in permanent paetnre or in grass (clover, Jlic.) The chief 
objects of culture are oaU, hariq/, rye, VihaU, pntatott, aiid tiirmpt. Bui 
the staple crop throughout Scotland is ooti. Tia-mpt are largely grown 
in Haddington , and fotatott throughout the eastern countiea 

2. In the Highlands the rearing of eatlle, with the eitenstve fAcFUi 
pnrsaed off the coasts, are the principal branches of induatiy. In the 
BOUthern Lowlands, also, great numbers of cattle are reared, chiefly for the 
sapply of the English marteta, 

3. manufacturoB are largely pursued in Lowland Scotland, chiefly 
within the coal and iron district between the Clyde and the Forth, and in 
the counties of Fife and Forfar apou the eaatem coast. 
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The coUon manufaotare, which is the first in order of importance, char- 
acterises Glasgow, and the neighbouring tract of country on the western side 
of the idand, within the^ counties of Lanark and Renfrew : the lifien manu- 
facture is found chiefly in the neighbourhood of the east coast— at Dundee, 
in Forfarshire, and Dunfermline, in Fifeshire. The making of wooUen fabrics, 
as turtans (or plaids), carpets, &c., is pursued in many parts of the Lowlands, 
especially m the neighbourhood of Stirling and Kilmarnock. 

4. Ooxninerce. — ^The commerce of Scotland resembles that of England, 
and is considerable and rapidly increasing. The impartt are chie^ raw 
materials for manu£Etctare and colonial prodnce ; the experts are manufac- 
tured, goods and agricultural produce, coal, iron, and fish. 

The commercial metropolis of Scotland is Glasgow, Other important ports 
are Leith, Qreenock, Aberdeen, Dundee, Lrvine, and Montrose. ShipmiUd' 
ing; especially iron and steel steamships, is extensively carried on at Glas- 
gow, Greenock, and Port-Glasgow. 

INT^OtNAL OOMMUinOATION.~Excellent roads, even in 
the Highlands ; several canals ; and about 2700 miles of railways. 

1. Roads. — There are nearly 4000 miles of excellent turnpike roads. 
Several of those in the Highlanos were constructed after the collapse of the 
rebellion of 1745. 

2. Canals. — ^The two principal canals are the Forth and Clyde Canal, 
connecting the Clyde near Benfrew with the Forth near Grangemouth; the 
Caledonian Canal through Glenmore, the three lochs in which are joined by 
about twenty-three miles of cuttings ; thus affording a passage from the 
Atlantic to tne German Ocean without rounding the northern coast of Scot- 
land. The Crinan Canalf across the peninsula of Gantire, joins Loch 
"Fyne and the ecean. 

?;. Eallways. — The principal main lines of railway are : — 
I.) The Caledonian, from Carlisle to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 
(2.) The yorth British, from Berwick to Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee. 
(3.) The Glasgow and Souih'Westem, from Glasgow to Carlisle, with 
branches to Portpatrick and Girvan. 
(4.) The Higfdand, from Perth to Thurso and Wick. 
(5.) The Grectt North of Scotland, from Aberdeen to Peterhead, Banff, 
and Lossiemouth. 

OOUNTIES and TOWNS.— Scotland is divided into thirty- 
three counties. Thev are of very unequal sizes, more so than the 
English counties. Clackmannanshire, tne smallest, is only one-third 
part the size of Rutland. Inverness-shire, the largest among them, 
IS nearly four-fifths the size of Yorkshire. 

Thirteen of the counties are within that portion of Scotland which lies 
to the south of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and are entirely within 
the Lowlands. The names of these thirteen are Edinburgh, Linlithgow, 
Haddington, Berwick, Bozburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, DunSries, Kirkcud- 
bright, Wigton, Ayr, Lanark, and Benfrew. Thru of the counties that 
are to the northward of the Firth of Forth are also wholly within the 
Lowland region, namely, Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan. 

In all, therefore, sixteen of the counties are comprised entirely within 
the Lowlands. Of the others several are partly Lowland counties and 
partly within the Highlands. All the counties that extend along the 
east coast of the coun^, Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, kc, belong in part to 
the Lowland region ; but ^ey stretch westward into the rugged mountain 
region of the interior, and their larger portion falls within the Highland 
limits. 
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Bute, Argyle, Inverness, Ross, Cromarty, and Sutherland are almost 
exclusively Highland counties. Stirling, Dumbarton, Perth, Forfar, 
Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, Nairn, and Caithness are partly 
Highland. Buteshire consists of the two large islands of Arran and Bute, 
in the Firth of Clyde, with a few smaller islets. 

The Orkney and Shetland Islands form a distinct county. Of the 
Hebrides, some belong to Argyle, some to Inverness, and others to Boss. 

In several parts of Scotland the ancient territorial names of particular 
districts are still familiarly used. Thus the three counties that extend along 
the southern shore of the Firth of Forth are known as the Lothians, — Edin- 
burgh cofre^onding to Mid-Lothian, Haddington to East-Lothian, and Lin- 
lithgow to West-Lothian. The counties of Kirkcudbright and Wieton, in 
the south-west, are popularly known as OaUmcay, Forfarshire is still often 
referred to by its former name of Anffus, and the county of Elgin by that of 
Moray (or Murray). 

I. THIRTEEN SOUTH LOWLAND COUNTIES. 

I. EDINBURGH, or Mid-Lothian (area, 367 square miles ; poptda- 
tion, 388,000), is distinguished by its agricvdtural industry, and also 
as the metropolitan county of Scotland. It is level and well culti- 
vated in the north, but hilly in the south. 

The city of Edinburgh [population, 228,000) occupies a striking situa- 
tion near the shore of the Firth of Forth (about two miles distant), and a 
commanding rock which rises high above the Old Town is crowned by its 
castle — a strong fortress of ancient date, and the scene of numerous events 
of importance in Scottish annals. A broad valley forms a well-nwrked 
natural division between the New Town of Edinburgh and the older por- 
tion of the city. Holyrood, the ancient palace of the Scottish sovereigns, 
is within the Old Town, at the opposite extremity to the Castle Hill. 
Edinburgh is the seat of one of the Scottish Universities, and ranks as tho 
literary metropolis of the north. Arthur's Seat, a lofty crag rising to 
822 feet above the sea, overlooks the city from the south-east. 

Lelth {populcUion, 61,000), on the coast of the neighbouring firth, forms 
tho port of Edinburgh, and is joined to that city by continuous lines of 
building. On either side of Leitn are numerous thriving fishing and trad- 
ing ports — Newhaven and Granton to the westward, Portobello and 
Musselburgh on its eastern side. The battle of Pinkie (1547) was fought 
in the neighbourhood of Musselburgh, near the right bank of the little 
river E^, which enters the firth at t&t point Dalkeith, in the interior of 
the coun^, is a small town at the junction of the two arms of the river Esk 

• 2. LINLITHQOW, or West-Lothian (area, 127 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 43,000), is a small agricultural county, but its surface is 
generally irregular. 

Its chief town, Linlithgow (population, 3900), possesses the remains of 
an ancient palace, in which Mary Queen of Scots was bom in 1542, Bath- 
gate is a thriving town in the interior. Bo'ness trades in coal and iron. 

3. HADDINGTON, or East-Lothian (area, 280 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 38,000), is agriculturally the foremost county in Scotland, 
being for the most part level and fertile. 

The town of Haddington (population, 4000), its capital, stands on the 
river Tyne — a less importfuit stream than the English river of that name. 
DanifMr, a thriving port on the coast of this county, is of great note in 
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Scottish annals, frequently besieged, and alternately in Scottish and £Sng« 
lish hands. Two battles fought in the Immediate yicinity add to t£e 
chequered interest of its fortunes — one a yictory gained by ^ward L over 
the army of Baliol in 1296, the otber a more important victory which 
Cromwell obtained over the Scottish army in 1650. North Berwick, on 
the coast of Haddington, lies at the entrance of the Firtii of Forth. Frea- 
tonpanB, also on the shore of the firth, and a few miles to the east of 
Edinburgh, is noteworthy for the defeat of the English forces by the 
troops of Ftince Charles Edward in 1745. 

4. BERWICK (or the Merse, as it is called) adjoins the English 
border, reaching from the Lammermoor Hills to the banks of the 
Tweed. Its industry is chiefly agricultural. Area^ 464 square 
miles ; pc^Cation, 35,cxx). 

The county town is Greenlaw {poptilaHon, 800). The other towns are 
Dnnse, Coldstream, Earlston, and Eyemouth — the last a seaport situated 
a short distance to the south of St Abb's Head. 

5. BOXBXJBGH stretches from the banks of the Tweed to the 
summits of the Cheviot Hills, including the fine pastoral district of 
Teviotdale — ^watered by the river Teviot, an affluent of the Tweed. 
It is level in the north, but hilly in the south. Its industries com- 
prise the woollen manufacture, agriculture, and the rearing of cattle 
and sheep. Area, 670 square miles ; populationy 53,000. 

Jedburgh (popvlation, 3400), its county town, is on the little stream of 
the Jed, which joins the Teviot. A few miles north-west of Jedburgh is 
Ancrum MooTf where the Earl of Angus defeated an English army in 1545. 
Hawiok {popvlatumf 16,000), in upper Teviotdale, and Kelso, on tne Tweed, 
are both of larger size. Melrose, famous for the ruins of its well-known 
abbey, and Abbotsford, formerly the residence of Sir Walter Scott, are 
in tms county, both on the south bank of the Tweed. 

6. SETiKTBK, a pastoral and hilly region, includes the tract of 
coimtry called Ettnck Forest, watered bv the river Ettrick, which 
joins the Tweed, receiving on its way the tributary stream of the 
Yarrow. Area^ 360 square miles ; popvlatwrty 25,000. 

The county town, Selkirk {population^ 6000), is on the right bank of 
the Ettrick. On the opposite bank of the river is Philiphaughy the scene 
of Montrose's surprise and defeat in 1645. The town of Qalashiela 
{population, 12,000), to the northward of the Tweed (on the little river 
Gala), has a flourishing manufacture of woollen cloths. 

7. PEEBLES, a pastoral and hilly region, embraces the upper por« 
tion of Tweeddale, and is entirely agricultural. Area, 356 square 
miles ; population, 13,000. 

The county town, Peebles {population, 2000), is on the north bank of 
the Tweed. Inverlelthen, visited for the sake of its mineral waters, is 
farther to the east, at the point where the little stream of the Leithen 
joins the Tweed. 

8. DUHFBIES, which is agricultural in its lower grounds, and 
pastoral towards the interior, includes the greater part of Nithsdale 
(or the valley of the river Nith, which enters the Solway Firth), 
and also the valleys of the Annan and the Esk — Annandale and 
Eskdale. Area, 1103 square miles ; population, 6000. 

The town of Pumfries (population, 17,000), its capital, stauda ou \lk!^ 
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left bank of the Nith ; it is the largest town in the south-west portion of 
Scotland, and a ^eat market for agricultural produce. Annan and Moffat 
are small places m this county. 

o. KIBKCUDBBIGHT is hilly and pastoral in the north, and agri- 
cultural along the shores of the Solway Firth on the south. Area, 
954 s<iuare nules ; population^ 42,000. 

Its only town, Kirkcudbright {poptdationf 2500), lies near the mouth 
of the river Dee, which enters the Solway Firth. 

10. WIGTON, at the south-west extremity of Scotland, is also a 
pastoral region. Area, 512 square miles ; pc^nUation, 38,000. 

The small town of Wigton {poptdationt 1700), its capital, is on the shore 
of Wigton Bay. Stranraer, at the head of Loch Ryan, and Port-Patrick, 
on the shore of the North Channel, are small towns. Port-Patrick is 
only 22 miles distant from Donaghadee, on the coast of Ireland. 

11. A7BSHIBE, sometimes called the "Dairy of Scotland," em- 
braces a pastoral tract of country in the south and east, but includes 
a manufacturing and coal-mining district in the north and along the 
sea-coast. Area, 1149 square miles; population, 217,000. 

Its county town, Ayr {popvLatum^ 20,800), at the mouth of the river Ayr, 
has considerable trade. Robert Bums was bom in its vicinitv — a short 
way to the southward, in a cottage beside the stream of the Doon. 
Kilmarnock, on the river Irvine, has extensive woollen manufactures. 
ArdroBsan, Saltcoats, Troon, and Girvan are thriving seaports. 

12. LANARKSHIRE includes Clydesdale, the upper part of which 
is a pastoral region. But its lower portion is a populous seat of 
manufacturing and commercial industry. Area, 889 square miles ; 
population, 904,000. 

Glasgow {population, 511,000), on the banks of the Clyde, within the 
north- western border of Lanarkshire, is the centre at once of the cotton 
manufactures, the iron trade, and the foreign commerce of Scotland. It 
is, indeed, the commercial metropolis of North Britain, and is greatly 
superior to any other city of Scotland in number of inhabitants. Glasgow 
is, besides, the seat of an ancient university. A short distance to the 
southward is the battlefield of Langside, the scene of the last contest on 
behalf of the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots (a.d. 1568). 

Airdrie, to the east of Glasgow, is in the midst of extensive coal and 
iron works, and has also cotton and other manufactures. Hamilton and 
Lanark are smaller towns. Below Hamilton, on the Clyde, is BotkweU 
Bridge, the scene of a well-known skirmish between the Covenanters and 
the royal forces in 1679. Lanark (population, 4900), in upper Clydesdale, 
is the county town. Below it are the picturesque Falls of the Clyde, 
formed by the descent of the river over successive ledges of rock. 

13. RENFREWSHIRE {area, 254 square miles ; population, 262,000), 
is manufacturing and commerciaL It includes part of the coal and 
iron district, and possesses several flourishing ports on the lower Clyde. 

Renfrew {population, 4800), the county town, is small and otherwise 
imimportant But Paisley, seven miles west of Glasgow, shares in the 
manufacturing industry of that city. Port-Glasgow and Greenock are 
both on the Clyde ; the latter is the seat of an extensive foreign trade. 
Johnston, south-west of Paisley, is an inland town. 
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IL SEVEN NORTH LOWLAND COUNTIES. 

1. DUMBABTONSHIRE (or Lennox) is Highland and pastoral in its 
northerly .division, including the cmef part of the snores of Loch 
Lomond. In the south it reaches to the banks of the Clyde. A 
detached portion of the county is in the plain farther to tne east- 
ward. Area, 270 square miles ; ^population, 75,000. 

The chief town, Dumbarton {popvlationt 13,000), stands on the Clyde 
at the mouth of the little river Leven, which forms the outlet of Loch 
Lomond. The vale of Leven is a busy scene of manufacturing industry, 
with cotton print and calico works, &c. Kirkintilloch, a manufacturing 
town, is to the north-east of Glasgow. 

2. STIBLINOSHISE is manufacturing and trading in its eastern 
division, which is within the Lowland region ; but its westerly 
portion stretches into the Highlands. The fertile " Carse of Stii^ 
ling'' is highly cultivated. Area, 467 square miles ; population, 1 1 2,000. 

The county town, Stirling {population, 16,000), stands on the south 
bank of the Forth ; its fine castle, on a lofty rock which overlooks the 
town, has been the scene of many events important in Scottish annals. 
Stirling has manufactures of woollen and cotton fabrics. St. Ninians 
and Biumockbum, both populous villages in its immediate vicinity (form- 
ing, in &ct, suburbs of the town), also possess extensive woollen manu- 
factures. Bannockbum recalls the memory of Bruce*s great victory over 
the English in 1314. Falkirk, in this county, is a great centre of trade, 
and is historically noteworthy on account of two engagements which have 
taken place in its vicinity — one, a victory gained by Edward I. over the 
Scottisn army (1298) ; the other, a defeat sustained by the royal forces 
at the huids of Prince Charles Edward's followers in 1746. Kilsjrth, on 
the southern border of the county, was the scene of Montrose's brilliant 
(though fruitless) victory in 1646. 

X, CLACKMANNANSHniE is enclosed by the counties of Perth 
and Stirling, and is the smallest county in Scotland. It is partly 
within the coalfield. Area, 50 square miles ; population, 25,000. 

iUloa (populaUony 6400), its largest town (near the left bank of the 
Forth), h^ some trade in coal and iron. Clackmannan (popvUUion, 11 50) 
is the county town. 

4. KINBOSS is enclosed between the counties of Fife and Perth, 
and is, on the whole, well cultivated. It includes Loch Leven — ^the 
l^^est lake within the Lowland region. Area, 78 square miles; 
population, 6000. 

Its only town, Kinross (population^ 2000), is on the west shore of the 
lake. The castle of Loch Leven, on an island in the lake, was the tem- 
porary prison of Mary Queen of Scots, and the scene of her romantic 
escape in 1568, immediately prior to the battle of Langnde, 

5. FIFESHIBE, a Lowland county, forms a peninsula, lying be« 
tween the Firths of Forth and Tay. Its interior is hilly and 
pastoral, but a broad and fertile belt of country stretches along the 
coast,* on which are numerous seaport and fishing-towns. Area^ 
513 square miles ; population, 171,00a 

1 James YL compared Fife to a "beggar's I contrast between its fertile sea-board and 
maotle fringed wiw gold," alluding to the I comparatively steiile interioi. 
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Cupar {poptdaUon, 5000) is the county town. Among the other 
towns are Dnnfennline, Kirkcaldy, St. Andrews, and Falkland. Don- 
fermline is a great seat of the linen mannfactore, and has an ancient 
abbey church, within which are the remains of Robert Brace. St. An- 
drews is the seat of the oldest of the Scottish universities. 

6. FOBFABSHIBE, or Angus, is principally within the Lowland 
region, and is (with Fifeshire) the chief seat of the linen manu&c- 
ture, which is extensively pursued in several of its towns. Area, 
890 square miles ; population^ 266,000. 

Forfar {jpopvlationt 12,000), the county town, lies in the heart of the 
great plain of Strathmore. Dundee (142,000), on the Firth of Tay, is of 
larger size, and is one of the most considerable of the Scottish seaports. 
Montrose, also a thriving seat of trade, is on the coast of the Norm Sea. 
Midway between Montrose and Dundee is Arbroath (or Aberbrothock), 
the nearest port to the celebrated Bell Rock, or Inchcape. Brechin and 
Cupar-Angus (so called to distinguish it from the county town of Fife* 
shire) are in this county. 

7. KINCARDINE, or the Mearns, extends from Forfar to the 
banks of the Dee, and includes the most eastward portion of the 
Qrampian range. But the coast division of the county is Lowland. 
Area^ 388 square miles ; population, 34,000. 

Stonehayen (popvlation^ 3000), the chief town, is on the shore of the 
North Sea, and is an important herring fishing station, as also are Burvie, 
FlndMi, and other fishing ports. From Findon, or Finnan, the name 
** Finnan haddocks" is derived. 

III. THREE SOUTH HIGHLAND COUNTIES. 

1. BT7TESHIBE, the most southward of the Highland counties, 
consists of the islands of Bute and Arran, in the Firth of Clyde. 
Arran is hilly, but Bute is level and fertile. The latter has the 
most salubrious climate in Scotland. Area, 225 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 17,000. 

The countv town, Rothesay {popvlationy 7100), is on Bute, which is 
moderately elevated. The channel which divides Bute from the main- 
land is called the Kyles of Bute. Arran has a more rugged surface, and 
furnishes some granite ; its chief town is Brodick, a small place on the 
east coast 

2. ARGYLL embraces a rugged Highland tract on the Scotch 
mainland, and includes many of the adjacent islands — amongst 
them Mull, Jura, and Islay ; with Coll, Tiree, Colonsay, and many 
of smaller size. Staffa and lona, off the west coast of Mull, are of 
the number. Area, 3255 square miles ; population^ 76,000. 

The county town is Inverary {poputation^ 860), near the head of Loch 
Fyne. Campbelton, on the peninsula of Cantire, is of larger size. Oban 
is a rising place on the western coast, near the entrance of Loch Linnhe. 
Olencoe, nie scene of the infamous massacre of the Macdonalds in 1692, 
is a wild pastoral valley, which adjoins the south shores of Loch Leven,^ 
one of the estuaries of the western coast. 



1 There are two lochs bearing this name— 
one in Kinross (the scene of Queen Mary's 
oonflnement mm escape ; the other, that 



referred to abore. on the border-line betweoi 
the ooonties of Argyll and InTemeas. TUm 
latter is an arm of we sea. 
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3. PEBTS8HIBB (areaf 2601 square miles ; poptUaUcn, 128,000) is 
Lowland in the east and centre ; but its western division includes 
an extensive and rugged portion of the Highlands. It comprehends, 
in the south-west, the romantic district of the TroiochSj within which 
are embraced the wooded heights of Ben Ledi and Ben Y enue, with the 
winding shores of Loch Katrine, Loch Achray, and Loch Yenachar. 

The city of Perth {popuUuion, 29,000) lies on the right bank of the 
Tay, immediately above the estuary which the river forms in its lower 
course. Near Perth (upon the opposite bank of the river) is Scone, the 
ancient coronation -place of the kings of Scotland. Timpermuir, the scene 
of one of the victories gained by Montrose (in 1644), daring his brilliant 
but evanescent career of success, is a short distance to the south-west of 
Perth. The other towns of Perthshire — all of small size — ^are DunbUuie, 
Doune, Dnnkeld, and CSrieff. Two miles to the eastward of Dunblane is 
Sheriffinvir, the scene of an indecisive en^gement between the royalist 
and rebel forces in 17 15. The Pan of KuliecrtmJde, on the romantic 
banks of the Garry, wmch joins the Tumel ^ below the defile, is in the 
northern part of Perthshire. It was here that the leader of the Highland 
clans, Viscount Dundee, fell in the moment of victory over the forces of 
King William in 1689. 

IV. TEN NORTH-HIGHLAND COUNTIES. 

1 . ABERDEENSHIRE (area, 1970 square miles ; populaiion, 267,000) 
is Lowland towards the coast ; but its interior belongs to the High- 
lands. Large numbers of cattle are reared in this county for the 
English markets. 

The citv of Aberdeen (poptdation, 105,000), its capital, situated between 
the mouths of the rivers Dee and Don, is one of the most commercial 
places in Scotland, and is distinguished for its university. At the bridge 
of Dee, two miles above Aberdeen, Montrose defeated the Covenanters m 
1 644. Peterhead, a flourishing port, is on the coast to the northward, and 
is the headquarters of the Qreenland whale fishery. Fraserburgh, another 
seaport, is still farther north. Invemry, at the junction of the little river 
Ury with the Don, is a small inland town. Balmoral Castle, the High- 
land residence of our gracious Queen, is in this county, within the 
beautiful valley of the Upper Dee, near its southern bank. 

2. BAMFFSHIRE is chiefly Lowland, but penetrates the Highland 
region in its southerly division. The noted distilleries of Glenlivet 
are in this county. Area, 686 square miles ; population^ 62,00a 

Its chief town, Bknff (popidaUon, 8000), is near the mouth of the river 
Doveran. Portsoy and Cullen are small towns on the coast. 

3. ELOIN, or Moray (areaf 531 square miles ; population, 43,ooo), 
is Lowland in the north, but Highland in its souuiwardly portion. 
Its climate is remarkably mild. 

The town of Elgin (popukOion, 7000), its capital, is a few miles distant 
from the coast, on the little river Lossie. Forres is farther to the west, 
near the river Findhom. 

4. NAIRNSHIRE, a small county, is partly Lowland, but becomes 
hilly in the south. The level districts are alon^ the coast, and are 

generally fertile. Area^ 215 square miles ; popmaiion^ 10,000. 

' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

1 The Tumel is an nfflueBt of tiie T«9. 
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The town of Nairn (populaiionf 4000) is on a small river of that name, 
at its entrance into the Moray Firth. Aiddeam, a Tillage laying a few 
miles south of Nairn, was the scene of one of Montrose's victories in 1645. 

5. INVERNESS (areay 4255 square miles ; popuUUicm^ 90,000) is 
entirely a Highland county. Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in 
Britain, is within its limits, which include a succession of bleak moor- 
lands, high mountains, and narrow glens. The line of the Caledonian 
Canal crosses the county from north-east to south-west, passing 
through the narrow valley of Qlenmore. The large island of Skye 
belongs to this county, as also do Harris, North and South Uist, and 
Benbecula, among those of the Hebrides lying farther to the westward. 

The town of InvemeBS (popii^o^ion, 17,000), regarded as the capital of 
the Highlands, stands at the entrance of the river Ness into Loch Beauly 
(as the upper extremity of the Moray Firth is called). A few miles east 
is CvUoden Moor, the scene of Prince Charles Edward's final defeat in 
1746. Near Fort William, at the south-western extremity of the Cale- 
donian Canal, and at the outlet of the river Lochie into Loch Eil, is 
Inveriochyf where Montrose gained, in 1645, the most brilliant of his 
victories. Portree is a small place on the east coast of Skye. 

6. ROSS comprehends a rugged Highland tract, which stretches 
across the Mor^ Firth to the Atlantic coast It includes Lewis, the 
largest of the Eiebrides. 

The county town is Tain {poptiUUion, 1700), on the Firth of Dornoch. 
Dingwall, farther south, is a small place at the head of Cromarty Firth. 
Stomoway is on the island of Lewis. 

7. CROMARTY consists of several small and detached pieces of 
country, enclosed by Ross-shire and the adjacent county of Suther- 
land. 

Its only town is Cromarty {poptdaiion, 1300), situated at the entrance 
of the magnificent estuary called Cromarty Firth — one of the finest of 
natural harbours. Hugh Miller, the geologist, was born in this town, 

Area of Ross and Cromarty, 315 1 square miles ; popuUUionf 78,000. 

8. SUTHERLAND (area, 1886 square miles ; population, 23,000) is 
entirely Highland, and is the most thinly-populated county in Scot- 
land. Immense numbers of sheep are reared in this county. 

Dornoch {populationf 490), its only town, is on the east coast, upon the 
northern side of the firth to which its name is given. 

9. CAITHNESS includes the north-eastern extremity of the Scotch 
mainland. This country is level and generally stenle. Area, 712 
square miles ; population, 38,000. 

Its chief town, Wick, is a flourishing seaport — the chief seat of the 
herring fishery. Thurso is on the north coast of the island. 

10. The county of ORKNEY and SHETLAND consist of the groups 
of islands so called. Both groups are nearly, if not entirely, destitute 
of trees, and are bleak and barren, with the exception of a few fertile 
tracts in the Orkneys. Area^ 935 square miles ; population, 61,000. 

Kirkwall {popvlation, 3900), situated on the largest of the Orkneys 
(called Pomona, or Mainland), is the county town. Lerwick {population, 
3000), the princix)al town in the Shetlands, is on the east coast of Main- 
had, as the principal island of that group is named. 
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QUESTIONS ON SCOTLAND. 



X. How is Scotland bounded? 
3. Give in round numbers its length, 
brecidtht and area, 

3. Describe the coasts of Scotland. 

4. Point out upon the map tiie follow- 
ing estuaries :— the Firth of Forth, Firth of 
Tay, Moray Firth. Loch Linnhe, Loch Fyne, 
the Firth of Clyde, and Qlenluce Bay. 

5. Enumerate the principal islands of 
Scotland. 

5. What great natural division has 
Scotland with reference to the features 
of its surface? 

7. In what parts of Scotland are the 
following i—Strathmore, Glenmore, the 
Gramnian Mountains, the Ochil Hills, 
and the Pentland Hills? 

8. Name the highest mountains in Scot- 
land, with their deration in feet 

9. Describe briefly the principal rivers 
and lakes of Scotland. 

xo. In what respect does the climate of 
Scotland differ from that of Inland? 

xz. What minerals occur in Scotiand, 
and in what parts of the country? 

13. What are the limits of the coal and 
iron district of Scotland ? 

13. Is Scotland more populous, or less 
so, than Enf^nd? What portions of the 
country are most numerously peopled ? 

14. What are the principal industrial 
pursuits of the Scotch people ? 

15. What constitutes the diief Indus- 
triid pursuit of th^ Highland population? 

z6. In what parts of Scotluid are the 
cotton and linen manufactures most ex* 
teDsiv<^ carried on? 

17. What are the means of communica- 
tion? 

z8. Into how many counties is Scot- 
land divided ? Name the largest and the 
smallest of the number. 

19. Are the counties of Edinbuighf 



Dumfries, Lanark, Argyll, and Inver* 
ness within the Highlands or the Low- 
lands? 

30. Name some of the counties which 
are partly Highland and partly Lowland. 

31. Which two of the counties are en- 
tirely insular? 

33. What three counties are called also 
by the names of West, Mid, and East 
Lothian? 

33. Where are the following places : — 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Kihnar- 
nock, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Inveruoss 7 

34. In what counties are the foUowing 
towns respectively situated: — Dunbar, 
Kelso, Paisley, Fiilkirk, Montrose, St. 
Andrews, Dunfermline, and Inverary? 

35. Of what branches of manufacturing 
industry are Glasgow and Paisley the 
seat? 

36. What manufacture is carried on 
chiefly at Dimfermline, Dundee, and 
other places on the east side of Scot- 
land? 

37. In what counties are the battle- 
fields of Bannockburu, Pinkie, Proston- 
pans, and Culloden ? 

38. Point out the site of the following 
battlefields :— Langside, Kilsyth, Sheriff- 
muir, and Inverlodiy. 

39. In what part of Scotland is the 
district of the Trosachs? By what is it 
distinguished ? 

30. where is the pass of Killlecrankie, 
and for what is it noteworthy ? 

31. To what country do the islands of 
Staffa and lona belong? Point to their 
locality on the map, and say for what 
they are celebrated. 

32. Namethechief towns of each of the 
owing counties :— Bute, Kincardine, 
Boss, Sutherland, and Orkney and Shet- 
land. 



III. IRELAND. 

Ireland,^ the third largest island of Europe, lies to the west of 
Great Britain. 

The shores of Ireland and Great Britain make the nearest approach to 
each other between Fair Head and the Mull of Oantire, where the channel 
is only 13 miles wide, and are furthest apart along the 54th parallel) 
between Dundalk Bav and Morecambe Bay, a distance of about 140 miles. 
St. David's Head, tne most westerly ^int of Wales, is about 50 miles 
distant from Cfumsore Point on the opposite Irish coast. 

BO u M ii ABIES.— On three sides — ^the norths westy and south — 
Ireland is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the east^ by the 
North Channel, Irish Sea, and St. George's ChanneL 

Ireland is divided from EngUmd by the Irish Sea ; Wales, by St. Gkorge's 
Chaimel ; SooUand, by the North Channel. 



iLrslaad (Gaelic), western Isle. The native 
name is Erin. The Romans called it Hiber- 
To the Phoe«iicians it was known as 



leme. The ancients often called it the 
"Emerald Isle," on account of its Ter- 
doxe. 
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EXTENT.— The superficial extent of Ireland is 31,874 square 
miles, or rather more than two-thirds that of England and Wales. 

The greatest length (from Malin Head to Mizen Head) is 290 miles. 
The mean length (from Malin Head to Hook HeadHs about 220 miles. 
The greatest breadth (from Howth Head to Slyne Head) is 175 miles. 
The lea>st breadth (between Donegal and Belfast) is 90 miles. 

COASTS.^The western and south-western coasts of Ireland are 
more indented than the eastern side of the island. The entire 
length of coast-line, including the larger inlets, is about 20cx> miles, 
or I mile of coast to every 1 5 square miles of area. 

The eastern coasts of Ireland are, on the whole^ flat and regnlar, and ap- 

? roach from Great Britain is obstructed by numerous sand-banks and rocks. 
'he northern f western, and southern shores are, on the contrary, high, rocky, 
and in parts very irregular, especially in the south-west. The principtu 
features to be noted are : — 

1. CAPES. — On the north y Fair Head (or Benmore), Bengore Head,^ 
Malin Head, and Horn Head ; on the toest, Rossan Point, Achil^ Head, 
Slyne Head, Loop Head, Dunmore^ Head; on the sottth, Mizen Head, 
Cape CUear, and Camsore Point ; on the east, Wicklow Head and Howth 
Head. 

Malin Head is the tnost northerly point of Ireland; Dunmore Head the 
m9st westerly; and Mizen Head the most southerly. Cape Clear is the 
extreme point-of a small island which lies off the south-west coast. 

2. INLETS. — The principal inlets are: — ^On the east, Dublin Bay, 
Dundalk Bay, Lough ^ Carlingford, Dundrum Bay, Lough Strangford, and 
Belfast Lough; on the north, Lough Foyle and Lou^ Swilly; on the 
west, Donegal Bay, Sligo Bay, Clew Bay, Galway Bay, the estiuiry of the 
Shannon, Dingle Bay, Kenmare Bay, and Bantry Bay ; on the south, Cork 
Harbour and Waterford Harbour. 

Many of the numerous inlets on the southern and western shores of Ireland 
form splendid harbours. Those of Bantry Bay and Cork could contain the 
entire British navv, and no less than twelve others could float the largest 
men-of-war. On the east coast the only good harbour is Strangford Lough. 
Dublin Bay is partially protected by two granite sea-walls. 

ISLANDS. — None of any considerable magnitude or importance. 
The principal are : — 

On the north, Bathlin and Tory; on the south, Clear, Yalentia,^ and Spike ;* 
on the east, Dalkey, Ireland's Eye, and Lambay ; on the west. North Aran, 
Achil, Clare, and Aran. 

MOUNTAINS. — Ireland is generally level in the interior, but 
has mountain-tracts adjoining various portions of its coast. The 
highest mountains are in the south-west, within the county of 
Kerry, but there are nowhere any continuous chains. The moun- 
tains of Ireland may be arranged as follows : — 



1 Off Bengore Head is the celebrated 
CtUmtt Catueway, composed of huge basaltic 
columxis, forming a "causeway" aooofeet long 
and aboat xooo feet broad. 

s Aehil, eagle. 

* Dunmore, Dun, a fort, and mor, great. 

' 22ie term lough, in Ireland, is equiralent 



to 7oeA in Scotland. It is given both to inland 
lalces and to the nearly land-enolosed inlets 
along the coast. 

< valentia: on this island is an hnportant 
telegraph station. 

• SpQce Island is in Cork Harbour, and 
isforfified. 
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z. The Monme MonntainB, between Dandnim and DtincUlk Bays, attain 
in Slieve^ Donard a height of 2788 above the tea. 

2. The WlCUow Hills, 3000 feet high, near the east eoast, are famed for 
their Bcenenr. 

^. The Mountains of Donegal culminate in Mount Errigal, 2462 feet in 
height. 

4. The Kerry Mountains, in the south-west, form several parallel ranges, 
separated by Dingle Bay and other inlets. The highest point is Carran 
tuohiU^ 3404 feet, in Macgillicuddy Beeks. 

5. The Galway Mountains include the Nephni Beg Bange and the moun- 
tains of Oonnemara. 

6. Other less important ranges are the Slieye Bloom, 1691 feet; Silver 
Mine, 2265 ; Galty, 3008 ; Knockmeildown Mountains, 2598. 

PLAINS. — A nearly level plain extends across the middle part 
of the island, from Dublin Bajr on the east to Galway Bay on the 
west. In some parts of this plain, and also in the various mountain 
T^ons, there are'extensive togs.^ These bogs furnish abundance of 
peat (used as fuel), and are capable, when drained, of being brought 
tinder cultivation. 

The total extent of bog-land is upwards of 12,000 square miles, or nearly 
iwo-fifths of the entire area of the island. 

BIVEBS.— Ireland abounds in inland waters. The principal 
rivers are : — 

1. On the northy the Bann (100 miles long), draining Lough Neagh, 
and the Foyle, flowing into Lough Foyle. 

2. On the easty the Lagan (42 miles), flowing into Belfast Lough ; the 
Boyne^ (80 miles), which is navigable to Navan ; the Liffey (75 mUes), 
which has the metropolis of Ireland on its banks ; the Slaney (70 miles), 
flowing into Wexford Haven. 

3. On the touth, the Barrow (114 miles long), which rises in the Slieve 
Bloom Mountains, and is navigable to Athy, 60 miles from the sea ; the 
Buir and Nore, tributaries of the Barrow; the Blackwater (90 nules), 
which rises in the Kerry Mountains and falls into Youghal Harbour ; and 
the Lee (60 miles), whose estuary forms the splendid harbour of Cork. 

4. On the vjttt, the Shannon (224 miles), the longest river in Ireland, 
which flows from a small pond in Cavan, through Loughs Allen, Ree, and 
Derg, into the Atlantic, and is navigable to Lough Allen, 213 miles from 
the sea. 

TjAKES. — The largest lake in Ireland is Z<mghNeagh (150 square 
miles), in the province of Ulster, which is sdso larger than any 
other lake in the British Islands — being more than three times the 
size of Loch Lomond in Scotland, and fourteen times larger than 
Windermere in England. The other principal lakes are Lough 
Erne, Zough Ree, Lough Derg, Lough Masky Jjmgh Gorribf and tne 
Lakes of KUlamey, 

Lough Bee and Lough Derg are within the course of the river Shannon. 
The Lakes of Ejllamey (total area, 10 square miles), in Kerry, are celebrated 
for their beautiful scenery. The highest mountains in Ireland rise imme- 
diaiely above their western shore. 



1 Bliere, Irish, Sliabh^ a mountain. 
* Of the bogs of Ireland, the Ekuk Boa is 
most ratoable for fuel, but is not so capable 



of being reclaimed as the Btd and Brovo% 
Bogs. 

s The ** Battle of the Boyne" was fought 
on the ist of Joljr 1690. 
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CLIMATE and VEGETATION.— The climate of Iieland is 

moister than that of England. This preserves a more constant 

verdure to the fields, and a superior freshness and brightness of 

colour to its general vegetation. The winters are nearly always mild, 

and the prevalent winds, which are from the west, are laden with the 

warm and moist vapours derived from the waters of the Atlantic. 

The vegetation native to the coasts of Kerry (the south- westernmost 

county) is especially distinguished for its rich luxuriance. 

Ireland is at all times much more humid than England, and more rain 
falls on its western and southern than on its eastern coasts. Thus the 
average annual rainfall at Cork is 40 inches, but at Dublin only 31 inches. 

PBOBTXCTIONS. — In respect of mineral ;produce, Ireland is 
inferior to England and Scotland in one essential particular — coal. 
This affects injuriously its manufacturing industry. The coalfields 
of Ireland — diffused, at wide distances apart, through the north-east, 
midland, and south-western counties — are of limited extent com- 
pared to those of Great Britain, and their produce small in amount 
Peat is the fuel most generally consumed, but coal is imported from 
the English and Scotdi seaports. 

Ireland has ores of copper, lead, iron, and other mineral produce, and 
possesses a rich variety of marbles and building-stones. 

INHABITANTS. — Ireland is much more populous than Scot- 
land, but less so than England. It contained m 1881 a population 
of 5,159,839 — fewer by about 250,000 than had belonged to it ten 
years earlier, and only two-thirds the amount of its population in 
1841.^ But vast numbers of the Irish people emigrated to other 
lands during the intervening period ; and famine, with its attendant 
sickness and suffering, contributed to thin the population. 

RACS and LANGUAQB.— The great majority of the Irish population belong 
to the Celtic race — the same that peoples the Highlands of Scotland and 
the mountain-region of Wales. It is chiefly in the province of Ulster (the 
north-east part of the island) that the Anglo-Saxon race is found settled 
on Irish soil. The people of Ulster are the descendants of immigrants from 
the Scotch Lowlands, and preserve the social habits and industry of Scotland. 
People of English descent are numerous in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and 
are also scattered over every portion of the icdand. The native language of 
Ireland, called Erse, a Celtic dialect, is rapidly becoming superseded by the 
English tongue. 

INDTTSTBIAL PXJRSXTITS.— As regards industry, Ireland is 
chiefly an Agricultural country, and a very large portion of the 
land 18 in pasture. Cattle and pigs, with various farm-produce, 
constitute (over by far the greater part of the island) its Siief in- 
dustrial wealth. Manufactures flourish principally in Ulster, 
where the linen manufacture is pursued on a scale of great extent 
Woollen and cotton goods are also made, but in smaller quantity. 
A great part of the Commerce of Ireland consists in the ea^ort of 
its agricultural produce to the English markets, and in the import 
of coal, with various articles of British and foreign produce. 

The principal ports are Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, 
Galway, and Londonderry. The greater part of the trade with Qreat 
Britain if carried on between these and Glasgow, Liverpool, and Kistol. 

1 Papulation, 1841, 8,196,597 ; 1851, 6,S74ia7a 



INTEBNAI' OOmnTNKUnON— Excellent turnpike roads ; 
over two thousand milee of railway connecting Dablin witli all the 
large towns ; several canala and navigable rivers ; and efficient postal 
and telegraphic gervlces. 

The main lines of railway are : — 

(i.) The Great Southern and Wertem, from Dnblin to Cork, Waterford, 
and Limerisk. 

(3.) Tbc Ktdlaiid and Great Western, from Dq^Iiq to Chimj. 

(3. ) The Iililt and Kortll Vestem, from Daaddk to Londonderry. 
(4.1 The Belftat and Horthsrn OonntleB, from Belfut to LondoDderrr. 
(j. i The Dublin and Belfiwt, Dnblln and Wexford, and SnliUn and Dimdalk. 

The principal canals are ; — 

(i.) The Boral Canal I cooneotingDnblintDdtlieBhaTinon; ooaitmoted 

(s.) The Grand Oanal ) b; OoTernment at a cost of ^3,000,000. 

OOVJUTTES and TOWNS. — Ireland is divided into four pro- 

vincea, which are subdivided into thirty-two counties. The provinces 

ate, Zeiiuter in the east, Ulster in. the north, ConrtaxigM in the west, 

and Muntler in the south. 

1. Lslsater contains twelve conntieB : — Dublin, Wicklow, Weifonl, 
Eilkennv, ChfIow, Eildare, Queen's County, King's County, Westmoatb, 
Longford, Meath, and Louth. 

2. Ulster contains nine coontieg ;— Artnagh, Down, Antrim, London- 
derry, Donegal, Tyrooe, Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Cavan. 

3. Connan^t includes five counties j — Leitrim, Roscommon, Sligo, 
Uayo, and Oalway. 

4. Ifiuistar conbtins six counties : — Clsre, Limerick, llppecary. Water- 
ford, Cork, and Eeny. 

I . LEHTSTEIL — The counties and principal towns in this province 
are as follow, the name of the county town being in each case dis- 
tinguished by italic letters : — 



County. 


Area. 


'«" 


Toww. 




Bq.BL 






Dublin . 


354 


4iS,ooo 


Dublin, Kioeetovn. 


Wioktow. 


781 




Wickl(nv, Arklow, Bray. 


■(Veiford. 


goi 




Wtxjord, New Ems. 


Kilkenny . . 


796 




Kilkamy. CalUn. 


Csrlow . 




4l;ooo 


CarluiB. Tullow. 


Kildsre . . 




Maryborough, Sfount Melliok. 


Queen's County . 






King's County 


77a 






We.tniaath . 


709 


7i|ooo 


MutUvgav, AtUone. 


LoDgford . . 


4a[ 


60,000 


Zoiifffurd, EdgeworthBtowu, 


Heath . 


906 


86,000 


TKm, NBvun, Keila. 


Louth 


3'S 


7B.000 


Du^dalt, Drogheda. 



Dublin (popufafitm, 310,000), the metropolis of Ireland, atarnla at the 
month of tbe river Liffey. It is lass populous than either Manchester, 
Liverpool, or Glasgow; but is a great seat of trade, and has numerous 
£ne public boildines. Dublin has the rank of an archiepiseopal city, and 
poaseasae two cathedrals. It is also the seat of several universitiea. 
Singetaim [populatum, ii,Soo), the resort of a great amount of shipping, 
lies on the soath side of Dublin Bay, A short distance to the south of 
Dublin begins the romantic district of the Wicklow Mountaina 
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EUkenny {popvlation, 12,000), on the river Nore (on afBnettt: of the 
Barrow), is second among the towns of Leinster in point of popnlatiDn, 
and is the largest inland town in the island. Wazford (jx^xifafton, 
lz,ooo), at the ontlBt of tlie river Shmey into Wexford Haven, is a port 
of considerable trade. Drogheda {pop^dali/m, lz,ooo] and DnndJJk (pa/>u- 
laiion, 1 1,000]. to the northward of Dublin, are also flonrishing commer- 
cial ports. DroghEiia stands on the river Boyne, near its mouth. Th« 
battle of the Boyne, in 1690, between the armies of William III. and 
James IL, was fought on the banks of the river a short distanoa above 
the town. Atlilon« {po^vlaiion, 5600), on the Shannon, below its issne 
ftom Loagh Ree, is a thriving inland town, partly in LeinBl«r and partly 
In Connaught, 

2. nii(TEK.~The counties and principal towns in Ulster are 
named in the following table : — 



Coonty. 


Ates, 




Town.. 










Armagh . 


513 




Ariaagk, Portadown, Lnrgan. 


















Londonderry . 














Liffitrd, Ballyahannon. 


























Oavan 




laftom 


Cavan, BeUinbflt, CottehiU, 



cotton, with potteries, glassworks, ka., and a larger amonnt of foreign 
trade than any other dty in the island. AinULgh [popvlalioa, 7800) has 
a great share in the linen manufacture, and is an archiepiscopal see — the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland. LtrndolLdBny (pqpuMficm, 28,000), on 
the river Foyle, has considerable trade, and is famous in history for the 
gallant defence made by its Protestant inhabitants against the besieging 
army of James II, in 16S9. Colenine (pt^mlatioa, 5600), in the same 
county, near the mouth of the Bann, is a nourishing port. 
The Oianl^t Camevmn, on the north ooast of Antrim, i> one of the 1 



n, iato the u 



I, and odvanoe, by BluKasstve 



County. 


Area. 




Tomu. 


Leitrim . . . 
Sl^o . . 


980 

731 

a447 


8g,ooo 

131.000 
110,000 
343.000 
841,000 


Carrick, Leitrim. 

Sligo, Cattle Connor. 
CiMtihar, Westport. 
CWtmy, T««m, LonghrM. 
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Oalway {population, 14,000), seated on the shore of the fine bay called 
by its name, and at the month of a stream which issnes from Longh 
Corrib, is the largest town of Connanght. j^ Its position on the western 
coast of the island gives it importance as a packet-station for the arrival 
and departure of vessels communicating with the other side of the Atlantic 
Some oistance to the westward begins tne romantic tract of country known 
as Cbnnemarcb, a region of alternate hills and vallevs, with enclosed lakes 
and mountain streams. Anghrim, a village in the eastern part of the 
county (a few miles distant from the right bank of the Suck), witnessed a 
decisive victory gained by the army of William III. over the troops of 
James II. in 1691. Sligo {poptiUUion, lo^ooo), a port at the head of Sligo 
Bay, has considerable trade. 

4« MUNSTEB includes the following counties and towns : — 



Ck)unty. 


Area. 


Population. 


TownB. 




Sq. m. 






Clare . 


1294 


141,000 


EnnUi Kilrush, Eillaloe. 


Limerick • 


1064 


177,000 


Limei'ick, Bathkeale, Newcastle. 


Tipperary , 


J6S9 


199,000 


Clonmel, Garrick, Cashel, Tipperary. 


Waterford , 


721 


113,000 


Waterfordf Dungarvan, Lismore. 


Cork . 


2885 


492,000 


Cork, Toughal, Bandon, Kinsale. 
Tralee, Killarney, Listowel. 

■J 


Kerry , , 


1853 


900,000 



Uxnerick {popuUUion, 38,000) is second in size among the cities of Mun- 
ster, and is rich in historic memories. It was in former days the strong- 
hold of the Roman Catholic cause, and sustained two memorable sieges 
in behalf of King James II. in 1690-91. limerick stands on either bank 
of the Shannon, a short way above the estuary. Clonmel (jpopulation, 
10,000), on the Suir, is an island town of some importance. Waterford 
{jK^puUUion, 22,000), also on the Suir, a short way aoove its junction with 
the Barrow, shares largely in the export trade of the island, and has 
extensive commercial relations with BristoL 

Cork ( population^ 78,000) is the third city in Ireland in point of popu- 
lation, and is largest among the cities of Munster. It stanas on the Lee, 
immediately above the en^nce of that river into Cork Harbour. Cork 
has great foreign trade. Qneenstown (at which the larger class of vessels 
belonging to Cork load and discharge their cargoes) is on an island in 
Cork Harbour. Yonghal (population^ 6000) and Kinsale {p<^^ulaiion^ 
4000), one to the east, the other westward of Cork, are thriving seaports, 
at the mouths, respectively, of the rivers Blackwater and Bandon. 

The varied character of the south-western shores of Ireland deserves espe- 
cial notice. Of its many inlets the finest is Dingle Bay, which penetrates 
inland for upwards of thirty mUes. Valentia Island lies at its entrance, 
on the southern side. The lieautiful Lakes of Killarney , in this part of Ire- 
land, are three in number — an Upper, Middle, and Lower Lake. The town 
of KiUaxxiey {population, 5000) is close beside the lower lake. 
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QUESTIONS ON IRELAND. 



X. By what is Ireland divided from Great 
Britain, and how is it bounded? 

3. Describe briefly the coasts, and name 
the principal ca.-pea and inlets of Ireland. 

3. Distinguish between the portions of 
Ireland that are mountainous and those 
which possess a level surface. 

4. Name the highest mountains of Ire- 
land. 

5. Enumerate the chief rivei-s of Ireland. 

6. Name the principal lakes of ifelaud. 
Which is the largest? and what propor- 
tion does it bear to the largest of the 
Scotch and English lakes? 

7. Which two of the lakes belong to the 
course of the Shannon? 

8. By what is the climate of Ireland 
distinguished from that of England ? 

9. What mineral produce has Ireland? 
In what particular, in this regard, is it 
inferior to Great Britain? 

xo. Is Ireland more or less populous 
than England and Scotland ? 

XI. To what race do the majority of the 
Irish people belong? 

13. In what respect do the people of 
Ulster differ from the population of the 
island in general? 

17. In what does the industrial produce 
of u'eland chiefly consist? 

14. In what part of the island does 
manufacturing indiistry flourish most, 
and what are the means of internal com- 
munication ? 

15. Into what number of counties, and 
into how many provinces, is Ireland di- 
vided ? Name the provinces. 

xd. How many counties are in Leinster? 



How many in Ulster, Connaughti and 
Hunster respectively? 

ij. Name the counties within (x) Lein- 
ster ; (3) Ulster; (3) Connaught ; (4) Hun- 
ster. 

x8. In what counties are Dublin, Athy, 
Maryborough, Tullamore, and DundaUc 
respectively? 

19. On what rivers are Dublin, Kil- 
kenny, Wexford, Drogheda^and Athlone ? 

so. What noteworthy event distin- 
guishes the neighbourhood of Drogheda ? 

31. What place ranks first, in point of 
size, among the cities of Ulster, and by 
what kind of industry is it distin- 
guished? 

33. What city ranks as the ecclesias- 
tical metropolis of Ireland, and in what 
county is it ? 

33. On what rivers are Londonderry and 
Coleraine situated ? 

34. What historical event distinguishes 
Londonderry? 

35. Where is the Giant's Causeway, and 
of what does it consist? 

36. Describe briefly the largest dty of 
Connaught. 

37. In what county is the village of 
Aughrim, and for what is it noteworttiy? 

38. What place is largest, and what 
second in size, among the cities of Hun- 
ster? 

39. Upon what rivers are Cork, Kin- 
sale, Limerick, Waterford, and Clonmel? 

30. For what is Limerick histcnrically 
distinguished? 

31. In what county are the Lakes of 
EUlamey? 



IV. THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Government and Finance, Army and Navy, Education, 
Eeligion, Colonies, and Foreign Possessions. 



GOVERNMENT and FINANCE. — The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland constitutes, in form of government, an 
hereditary and limited monarchy. The executive power is in the bands 
of the Sovereign ; the legislative power is divided between the 
Sovereign, the House of Peers, and the House of Commons — the 
last being a representative assembly, elected by qualified classes 
of the people at large. The House of Commons alone has the right 
to regulate the taxes and expenditure of the kingdom, and the 
Ministers of the Crown are responsible to it for their public pro- 
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cecdings. The people of the British Islands thus enjoy the blessings 
of a fiee constitution. The expression of opinion is free to lul 
classes. 

In x88o the ffouu of Lords consisted of 537 members, of whom x6 were 
Scottish, and 28 Irish, representative peers. The House of Commons had, in 
1880, 652 members, of which 487 represented England and Wales, 60 Scotland, 
and X05 Ireland. Any member of the House of Commons wishing to resign, 
does so bj accepting the nominal oflSce of the Stewardship of the Chiltem 
Hundreds. 

The Revenue of the United Elingdom for the year ending 
March 31, 1880, amounted to ;^70,35 7,079 ; the Expenditure to 
£73^^97 j777* On the same date the National Debt amounted to 
2774,044,235. 

The three principal sources of revenue in 18^9-80 were the customs, 
;f 19,326,000 ; excise, ;f 25,300^000 ; and stamps, ^ 10^316, 103. The principal 
branches of expenditure were jf 27,488, 185 for interest and management of 
the national debt; army, jf 15,025,213 ; civil service, jf 14,511,876 ; navy, 
;fio,225.947. 

ARMY and NATT. — ^In x88o the regular army (inclusive of the forces in 
India and the colonies) numbered nearly 240,000 officers and men, with a 
reserve of 48,500. The irregular army (militia and volunteers) numbered 
350,000. In time of war, over 700,000 men could be put in the field. The 
navy, the most powerful in the world, consisted of 240 ships in commission, 
of which 68 were ironclads. 

EDUGATION.— On the whole good, especially in Scotland, 
though not as yet so far advanced as in some of the continental 
countries. Elementary Education is given in public schools, under 
Government inspection. Higher Educaiion is provided for in grammar 
schools, higher class public schools, and colleges, and universities. 

Every district in Great Britain is now provided with good elementary 
schools, a large proportion of which are unaer the control* of local ** School 
Boards,'* who are invested with great powers to further elementary education. 
Of the higher class public schools the most important are those at Bugb^, 
Eton, and Hari-ow, in England; Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, m 
Scotland; and the Boyal Schools at Armagh, &c, in Ireland. There are 
thirteen universities in the United Kingdom, viz., Cambridge, Oxford, Lon- 
don, Durham, Manchester (Victoria), in England ; Aberdeen, St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh, in Scotltmd ; University of Dublin, and the Catholic 
University, Queen^s University, and the Boyal University, in Ireland. 

RELIGION. — The Protestant religion almost uniformly prevails 
in England and Wales, and also in Scotland. The established form 
of worship in the former coimtry is that embodied in the ritual of 
the Church of England, from which, however, there are numerous 
dissenting communities. The English Church is under the govern- 
ment of two archbishops and twenty-eight bishops. 

In Scotland, the Presbyterian Church, under the General Assem- 
bly of Divines, is the established form of church government. But 
there is a numerous body of seceders from its ranks. 

The Protestant Church of Ireland (disestablished in 1869) ^ 
under the government of two archbishops and ten bishops. The 
great majority of the Irish people are Eoman Oatholicft. 
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^ In 1878 it waa estimated that there were 13,500,000 members of the Estab- 
lished Ghnrch, about so,oo<^ooo Dissenters, and x,ooo,ooo Roman Catholics, 
in England and Wales. In Scotland the Dissenters are more numerous than 
the members of the Established Church. In Ireland there were, in xSSi, 
^951,888 R(»nan Catholics, 635,670 Protestant Episcopalians, 485,503 Pres- 
byterians, the rest being Methodists, Baptists, ke. In 1876 it was estimated 
that the Jewt resident in the kingdom numbered 51,250. 

^ COLONIES.— Besides Great Britain and Ireland, the British Em- 
pire embraces a vast number of colonies and dependencies, including 
amongst them territories in etery quarter of tne globe. These are 
briefly enumerated in the following list : — 



Heligoland. 
Gibraltar. 



British India. 

Ceylon. 

Btraits Settlements. 



In Eubopk. 

I Malta. . 
I Cyprus., 

In Asia. 

Aden. 



Hong-Kong. 
Labuan. 



In Afbioa. 
Gambia. 
Sierra Leone 
Gold Coast 
Lagos. 

The Cape Colony and dependencies. 
Natal; TransraaL 
Ascension; St. Helena; Mauritius. 



In Ameeica. 

Dominion of Canada. 

Newfoundland. 

Bahamas. 

Bermudas. 

West Indies (Jamaica, &c). 

British Oulana. 

Honduras. 

Falkland Islands. 

In Australasia. 

New South Wales. 
Victoria. 
South Australia. 
Western Australia. 
Queensland. 
Tasmania. 
New Zealand. 
Fiji Islands. 



The wrea and popidcUion of the British Empire are as follow : — 



I. The United Kingdom 

IL Colonies and possessions in 

Europe, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

America, 

Australasia, 

Varioos other settlements, .... 

Total. . . 


Area. PopolattezL 


iai,xis 

zao 

x»S88,aS4 
a70,ooo 

3.733. ao7 

3.X73.3W 

96,X7i 


35,340,000 
x6o^ooo 

344,300,000 

1,500^000 

S34O.000 
3,500,000 

300^000 


8,983,177 387,400,000 J 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



X. Under what form of government is 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland? 

a. Describe briefly the British Parlia- 
ment. 

3. Give particulars of the Reyenue, 
Expenditure, and National Debt of the 
United Kingdom. 

4. In what state is Great Britain as re- 
gards education t 



5. To what forms of religion do the 
majority of the people of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland bdong to? 

6. Enumerate the principal British 
colonies in (x) Europe, (a) Aeda, (3) Africa, 
(4) America. (5) Australasia. 

7. What in round numbers is (a) the 
area and (6) the population of (z) the 
United Kingdom and (a) Colonies and 
Possessions in various parts of the world? 
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FEANCE 

Fbanck lies on the western side of Europe. It stretches across 
the continent, from the shores of the ocean to the waters of the 
Mediterranean. It approaches nearer to Britain than any country 
on the European mainland — ^the Strait of Dover, which divides the 
opposite shores of France and Britain, being only twenty-one miles 
across. 

BOTJKDABIES.— On the north by the English Channel and 
Belgium ; on the east by Germany, Switzerland, and part of Italv ; 
on the 9otUh by the Mediterranean Sea and Spain ; on the toest oy 
the Bay of Biscay. 

France is divided from — 

England by the English Channel and Strait of Dover. 
Belgium and Germany by an artificial frontier-line. 
Switzerland by Mont Jura. 
Italy by the Western Alps. 
Spain by the Pyrenees. 

EXTENT. — France is about three and a half times larger than 
England and Wales, its area amounting to 204,177 square nules.^ 

The lengthy along the meridian of 2* W., is about 600 miles. 
The hreadih, along the 48th parallel, is about 540 miles. 

COASTS. — ^France has three lines of sea-coast Two of them are 
continuous — ^the Channel and the Bay of Biscay ; the third belongs 
to the Mediterranean. This country is therefore well situated for 
maritime commerce. 

The coasts of France are, except in the north-west, regular and unbroken, 
especially that portion between the Qironde and the Adour bordering on 
the Landes. The total length of coast-line is 1500 miles, of which 350 belong 
to the Mediterranean, iioo to the Bay of Biscay and the English Channel, 
and the rest to the German Ocean. 

1. CAPES. — Griz Kez ^ and La Hogue on the north-west ; Ushant and 
Bee du Baz on the west. 

2. INLETS. — The only considerable openings are the Bay of St. Malo, 
and the estuaries of the Seine, Loire, Gironde, and the Gulf of lions. ^ 

ISLANDS. — At the entrance of the English Channel, Ouessant 
(or Ushant) ; in the Bay of Biscay, Belle hle,^ BS, Ol^on, and a few 
others. In the Mediterranean, tne group called lies d^Hi&es, near 
the coast, and the large island of Corsica, which forms one of the 
departments. 

The Cliannel Islands, off Normandy, belong to England {vide p. 42). 
Corsica is an Italian island, but has belonged to France since 1768; 
Jjaccio, the capital, is noted as being the birthplace of Napoleon I. 



1 After the Franco-Gemum war of i8;;o-7i, 
nearly 6000 square miles of French territory 
were transferred to Germany. 

s Gxis H«^ grey nose. 



> So called from its boisteronsness, and 
not from the eUy of Lyons, as erroneously 
supposed. 

«^oUe Isl^ the beautiful isle. 
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MOUNTAINS. — France is, in general, a level country ; but it is 
mountainous on some parts of its border-line, and is hilly in por- 
tions of the interior, towards the centre and east. The principal 
mountain-ranges are : — 

1. The Alps, which divide France (in the south-east) from Italy, and rise 
above the snow-line. ^ Mont Pdvoux ( 1 3,400 feet), one of the highest points 
of the Alps, is within the French border. Mont Blanc^ ( 15*780 feet), Mont 
VitOf and Mont Gen&ore are on the frontier-line of France and Italy. 

2. Mount Jura (5600 feet) — less elevated than the Alps — extends along 
the border of France and Switzerland. 

3. The Pyrenees form the border between France and Spain, and are 
snow-covered in their higher peaks and ridges, though not so hi^h as the 
Alps. The Pic du Midi (9540 feet), one of their loftiest points, is within 
the French border; Maladetta {11,400 feet), Mont Perdu (10,900 feet), 
and others, are on the frontier-line. 

A long chain of hills, only moderately elevated, stretches through the 
east of France, in the direction of south-west and north-east, l^e hills are 
called the Cevennetfi in their southern division, and the Vo9ge» farther to the 
northward. 

4. The Cevennes (5000 feet) bound on the west the valleys of the Rhone 
and Saoue. 

5. The Vosgee (4000 feet) form the western limit of a portion of the 
Rhine valley. 

6. To the westward of the Cevennes, and within the former province of 
Auvergne, is a group of hills which exhibit numerous extinct volcanoes,* 
marked by their corneal summits and the remains of lava and ashes which 
have issued from them in former ages. 

With the above exception, France has a level, or merely undulating, sur- 
face. In the south-west coiner of the country, between the Lower Garonne 
and the base of the Pyrenees, there is a remarkable tract known as the 
LandeSj which is a flat sandy waste— lined by sand-hills along the coast, and 
backed by pine-forests towards the interior. The shepherds of the Landes 
pursue their avocation upon stilts, in order to be above the reach of the sand- 
drifts. 

. mVEItS. — France has four considerable rivers, besides many of 
less size. The four great rivers are the Seine, the Loire^ the Cfaronney 
and the Rhone, The first three are entirely within the French 
territory. The upper part of the Rhone (above the Lake of 
Geneva) belongs to Switzerland. The upper portions of the 
Moselle and Meuse, belonging to the basin 01 the Rhine, are within 
France. 

X. The Seine has a'course of 470 miles, and falls into the English Channel at 
Havre. It is navigable for 340 miles, to Troyes. Paris and Bouen are on its 
banks. 

2. The Loire rises in the Cevennes and has a total course of 600 miles, but 
is with difficulty navigable for 450 miles above Nantes. 

3. The Oaronne rises in the Pyrenees, and after a course of 360 miles enters 
the Qironde. Navigable to Toulouse, 270 miles from its mouth. 



1 That is, above the line at which, owing 
to the low temperature consequent on 
extreme height, the snow never melts. The 
height of the snow-line in the Alps is be- 
^iriMso &100 Aod 9000 feet above the sea. 



s Mont Blaao, the white moontain. 

8 Oevennes, Celtic eeifn^ a back or ridge. 

* Of the extinct volcanoes of Auven^ne* 
the highest, Mont Dor6, attains a hei^^t of 
6231 feet. 
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4. The Bhone rises in the Alps and after pasting throngh the Lake of Qeneva 
flows south by Lyons, -vhere it is joined by the SaofUj into the Mediterranean. 
Total Iraigth, 530 miles. The current of the Bhone is extremely rapid, that 
of the Saone very sluggish. 

Other less imi>ortant streams are the Somme^ VHaine, Charente, and the 
Adour, The latter is subject to floods, and drains an area of 7000 square 
miles. 

LABXS. — Of the few lakes, the largest are the Cfrand Lieu (30 square 
miles), near the month of the Loire, and Lake Bourget, in eastern 
France. 

CLIMATE. — France is, on the whole, a warmer country than 
England, especially in the south. The air is generaHy drier than in 
our own country. In the north of France, however, the winters are 
often severe. 

The mean annual temperature rises from 50** F. in the north, and 54** in 
the centre, to 60° in the south. 

NATXTRAL PXtODUCTIONS — The productions of northern 
France resemble those of England, but its forests are much more 
extensive ; and the bear, wolf, and other wild animals, long extinct 
in Britain, are still found in the less frequented and mountainous 
districts. 

1. Vegetation.— In passing from the shores of the Channel to the 
Mediterranean, the character of the vegetation shows the gradual rise of 
temperature. The vine is abundantly grown in the east, centre, and south 
of France,^ and the dive, the mulberry, and the Jig flourish in the plains 
that adjoin the Mediterranean coast. 

It is in the east of France, within the provinces of Champagne and 
Burgundy, that the wines bearing those names are produced. A district 
of the south-west, adjoining the nver Garonne, furnishes the wines known 
as claret. 

2. Minerals. — In mineral produce France, though inferior to England, 
is yet rich. Coal ' is much less abundant than is the case in Britain, but 
Iron* is plentifully distributed, and several other metals occur. Mineral 
springs are numerous, especially in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees. 

INHABITANTS.—In 1866 the population of France was 
38,067,064, or 181 to the square mile ; but in 1872, mainly owing 
to the cession of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, the population 
numbered only 36,102,921, or 176 to the square mile. At the last 
census taken in December 1876, the total number was 36,905,788, 
or 180 to the square mile. 

Race.— Ninety per cent, are French — a mixed race, descended from the 
natiTe Celts and tne Boman and Teutonic invaders. In the north-east the 
Flemish element predominates, while in the north-west the Bretons are 
almost purely Celtic, The Basques inhabit the south-west districts border- 
ing on the Pyrenees. 

Lancrnage.— The French language is essentially Latin, and is largely used 
by the higher classes in every country on the continent. Gei-man is the 
common language in the nortn-east ; Armoric, a Celtic dialect, in Brittany, 
and Basque in the south-west ; Italian in Corsica. 

1 In Normandy and Brittany apple orchards 1 s Oosl (1878), 17,096,530 tons, 
take the place of the Tineyards of warmer I S Zroa (1^8), 3*z35,z7o tons, 
eaetem and eoathem districts. ' 
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INDUSTRIAL PUBSUITS.— About three-fifdis of the people 
are directly engaged in agriculture^^ bnt France is also a great manU' 
factwring and commerciaX country, ranking only second to Britain in 
these respects. 

1. Agriculture. — The chief objects of culture are wheat and other 
grains in the northern and central parts of the country, the vine and the 
olive in the south. Winet and brandy are important articles of French 
produce. Beetroot is largely grown in the north of France, for the pur- 
pose of making sugar from it. 

2. Manufactures. — The «i7ib manufacture is the distinguishing feature 
of French manufacturing industry ; but woollen, linen, and other textile 
fabrics are also made on a very extensive scale. The tUk manufacture is 
chiefly pursued in the south, at Lyons, Nismes, Avignon, &c ; the voooUen 
manufacture principally in the north, at Rouen, Amiens, and elsewhere^ 
Pine linenSf lace, and cotton goods are also chiefly made in the north of 
France. 

The making of gloves is an important branch of French manufacturing in* 
dustry. Wa^?ies and clocks, ornamental china and glass, jewellery, perfumes^ 
artificial fiowers, and various articles of finery, are also characteristic of 
French taste and skill. 

3. Gommerce. — The foreign commerce is verj[ considerable, and 
extends to the most distant parts of the globe, but is chiefly carried on 
with Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, and Italy.' The ports of Mar* 
seiUes, Bordeaux, and Havre are the chief seats of maritime trade. Bor« 
deaux, especially, is distinguished as the emporium of the wine trade. 

IMPORTS. 3— The principal articles of import are raw cotton and silk, wool, 
timber, iron, coal, and colonial produce, 

EXPORTS. — The great articles of export from France are silks and 
riJbhons, wine and brandy, gloves, and the various other articles mentioned 
above. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.— Good ; bv well-made roads^ 
navigahle rivers, canals, and an admirable system 01 railways. 

There are about 5500 miles of navigable rivers, 2300 miles of canals, 14,000 
miles of railway, and upwards of 36,000 miles of telegraphic lines.^ 

GOVERNMENT and FINANCE. — ^The present government 
of France is republican in form, the imperial dynasty (under 
Napoleon III.) naving been expelled by a popular movement 
consequent upon the unsuccessful campaign of 1870. Revenue in 
1880, ;^i27,ooo,ooo ; Exj^enditurcy ;^ 122,000,000 ; National Debty 
;if794,ooo,ooo.^ 

Army and Navy. — ^The French oArmy consists of 500,000 men, main- 
tained at an annual cost of over ;f20,ooo,ooo. The navy consists of 

1 Landed property in France Is muoh home produce into France in the same year, 

more subdiTlded than in England. The £14^,857. 

latest estimate gives the number of pro- ^ m 1879 the value of the total imports 

prietors of estates of 600 acres and upwards {eommeru oinira% was £174,000,000 ; ex- 

at 50,000 ; those of 60 acres, 500,000 : those ports, £103,800,000. The imports {eommtre* 

onaer 6 acres at 5,000^000. It is estimated apieiaJ), id. 1879 were valued at £183,793,000^ 

that 50 per cent, of the soil of France is and the exports at £136, 523,6000. 

arable, while tiie waste and uncultivated < By a law passed in 1878, 10,000 miles of 

lands amount to 14 per cent. ; the remain- new railways were ordei«d to be constructed 

cent, is covered with forests, vine- before the end of the year 1888. 



ing^per 
yards, Duil 



luildings, Ac. < The cost of the war and foreign oeouxia- 

s S3q)ortB from Franoe to the United King- tion of 187073, amounted to the enonnoiis 
dom in i979» JS38,4S9$o96; imports of British sum of £37i»5iS38o. 



nULNGE. 
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about 500 vessels, canjing nearly 3000 guns, with about 160,000 men. 
At the end of 1880 there were nearly 50 ironclads in actual serrice or 
nearly completed. 

EDTJOATION. — Public education in France is in a much more 
advanced state than in most European countries, and is directly 
under the control of the government. In 1872 it was ascertained 
that 30 per cent, of the adult population of France were unable to 
read or. write.* 

lEUBLIGION. — The great majority of the French nation are 
followers of the Church of Borne, but full toleration is allowed to 
the members of tiie various Protestant churches.' The ministers of 
religion are supported by the State out of the public funds» 

COLONIES. — The foreign possessions of France are : — Algeria, 
on the north coast of Africa ; St Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal, 
and Gk)ree, near Cape Verde, in Western Africa ; the island of Reunion, 
or Bourbon, in the Indian Ocean ; the islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, with a few of less size, in the West Indies ; French 
Quiana, in South America ; the little islands of St. Pierre and 
Mic^uelon, in the Qulf of St Lawrence ; New Caledonia, in the 
Pacific Ocean ; Pondicherry, and a few other stations, in India ; 
and part of Cochin-China, in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS. — France is divided into eighty-six 
DepartmentSy the larger number of them named after the rivers which 
flow through them — as the departments of Seine, Mame. Mouse, 
Meurthe, Loire, Charente, &c. Some derive their names from the 
mountains which they adjoin, as the departments of Upper and 
Lower Alps, Upper and Lower Pyrenees^ and Vosges. The island 
of Corsica forms one of the departments. 

Previous to the great revolution, in the closing years of the last century, 
France was divided into thirty-four provinces. The names of many of these 
provinces are oontinually referred to in the pages of history. Among them 
are Pieardy, Normandy, Brittany, Guienne, Gascony, Navarre, Languedoc, 
Provence, Dauphiny, Auvergne, Burgundy, Ghampajpe, Lorrame, Alsace, 
Isle of France, Anjou, and Maine, Their relative positions can only be pro- 
perly learned from the map. 

PARIS, the capital of France, stands on either bank of the river 
Seine, and partly upon an island in the river. It has nearly 2,ooo,ocx> 
inhabitants — a jp^eater x>opulation than belongs to any other cit^ of 
Europe, excepting London. Paris is rich in fine public buildmgs 
and works of art, and ranks as the centre of fashion and refinement 
Versidlles, famous for its magnificent royal palace and gardens, is a 
few miles to the south-west of Paris. 

Bouen (populaHon, 104,900), an ancient city, the former capital of 
Normandy, on the Lower Seine, is a great seat of the woollen manufac- 
ture. Havre {population, 92,000), at the mouth of the river, is the chief 



1 There is a rast diflerenoe u regards 
education in the north-east and soath-irest 
of France. Thus, while in the Department 
of Doabf^ only 6.9 per oent. of the people 
were unable to read or write, the percentage 
of illiterates in Hapt9>Yieon« was 6z.8. 



s The census of May 187a showed thai 
35>387>7(^ or 98.09 per cent, were Eoman 
OoMuaies; ^00,757 or 1.6 per cent, were 
ProteskmU; 49i439 were Jewt; 85,033, other 
sects. 
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emporium of foreign trade on the French side of the channel, and consti- 
tntes the port of Paris. Among the other places of note within the valley 
of the Seme and its tributaries are Troyefl, the ancient capital of Cham- 
pagne (on the Upper Seine), and RhfttmB {poptdaiion, 81,000), formerly 
the ecclesiastical metropolis of France, and in the cathedral of which its 
monarchs were crowned. Rheims is in the plain between the Mame and 
the Aisne, two of the tributaries of the Seine. 

To the northward of the Seine valley are the following : — 

Amiflma {populoHon, 66,8oo), the former capital of Picardy, an ancient 
city on the river Somme, which enters the Channel. Below Amiens, on 
the same river, is Abbeville. At the mouth of the Somme is St. Valery, 
the port whence William of Kormandy finally sailed for the shores of 
Fngland in 1066. Dieppe, a flourishing seaport, is to the westward of 
the Somme. To the north of the Somme is the small town of Cressy, 
and, still farther north, the village of AffineouH — ^names which recall the 
triumphs of the English arms in 1346 and 141 5. Boulogne and Calais are 
seaports on the French side of the narrow strait which divides the adjacent 
shores of France and England. Dunkirk, a place formerly of great name 
in history, is to the east of Calais. Lille (popidaUon, 162,000), BouImUz, 
Valendennes, and Azras are inland towns, the three former near the 
Belgian frontier. 

The following towns arc situated within the basin of the river 
Loire : — 

Orleans, an ancient city in the heart of the country, on the north bank 
of the Loire ; Tours, also on the Loire, lower down, distinguished as a 
seat of the silk manufacture ; Nantes {popidationf 122,000), a flourishing 
port near the mouth of the river ; Poictiers, on a small tributary of the 
Vienne (which joins the Loire), noted in history for the victory gained 
by the Black Prince in 1356 ; St. Etienne {population^ 126,000), to the 
east of the Upper Loire, the chief seat of the ironworks of France. 

Within the tract of country lying between the Lower Seine and 
Loire— -bordering partly on the Channel and partly on the Bay of 
Biscay — are the following places : — 

Bennes, the ancient capital of Brittany, on the river Yilaine, which 
enters the Bay of Biscay ; Caen (on the river Orne, which flows into the 
Channel), the favourite residence and the burialplace of William the Con- 
queror ; Cherbourg, a strongly fortified seaport and naval arsenal, on the 
coast of the Channel, nearly opposite to the Isle of Wight ; St. Halo, a 
port on the coast of Brittany ; and Brest {popuUUumj 66, 000), an import- 
ant naval station, at the western extremily of Brittany, upon a fine 
harbour formed by an inlet of the Atlantic 

The following are within the valley of the Garonne : — 

Toalonse (pomdatum^ 131,000), the former capital of Languedoc, an 
inland city of the Upper Garonne; Bordeaux {popvlatum, 215,000), the 
great port of the wine trade, near the mouth of the river, at the head of 
the estuary called the Gironde. Bordeaux was long in possession of the 
English,^ and was the birthplace of our King Richard II. 

1 From »54 to mSo— a term of nearly ttiree oentulM. 
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In the tract of coimtiy lying between the mouths of the Garonne 
and the Loire are : — 

La Boohelle, a seaport on the Bay of Biscay, fiEunoos in history for the 
prolonged siege in 1027-28, when it formed the stronghold of the French 
Protestants; Bochefort, a naval station, near the mouth of the river 
Charente ; Cognac, also on the Charente, higher up the river, the centre 
of one of the principal brandy-producing districts. 

To the south of the Gkironne, towards the foot of the Pyrenees, is 
the valley of the river Adour. 

Bayonne, at the mouth of the Adour, is a commercial port Pan, an 
inland town on a tributary of the same river, was the birthplace of Henry 
IV. of France. 

The following towns are within the basin of the Khone : — 

Dijon, the former capital of Burgundy, to the west of the Saone; 
Besancon (popvlation, 54,400), an ancient and strongly-fortified city (the 
former capital of Franche-Comte, on the river Doubs, toward the Swiss 
border ; Lyons { population, 342,800), at the junction of the Saone and the 
Rhone, the great seat of the silk manufacture, and the second city of 
France in point of population ; Avignon, important in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, situated on the left bank of the Rhone, within its lower course ; and 
Hismes, in the plain west of the river, a seat of the silk manufacture. 

To the south-west of the Rhone valley, along the shore of the Gulf 
of Lions, are : — 

Hontpellier, Cette, and Naitxmne. Cette, which is on the coast, is an 
important commercial town, the eastern outlet of the great Canal du Midi 
(or Canal of Languedoc), which connects the river Garonne with the 
Mediterranean. 

On the coast, to the eastward of the Rhone, are : — 

llarseilles {population, 518,800), the chief seat of French commerce 
in the Mediterranean, and a place of early historic fame, having been 
founded in the 6th century before the Christian era ; Toulon, farther to 
the east, a great naval station and arsenal ; Nice {population^ 53,000) on 
the Mediterranean coast, near the Italian border. 

In the north-east of France, within the valleys of the Moselle and 
the Meuse (Rhine basin) are the following : — 

Nancy {poptdaiion, 66,300), the former capital of Lorraine, on the river 
Meurthe, an affluent of the Moselle ; Verdun, a fortified town on the 
Meuse. 

The chief part of Lorraine^ and the whole of Alsace > were transferred 
from France to Germany by the conditions of peace exacted after the war 
of 1870-71. 

The island of CORSICA contains the small towns of Bastia and AJaocio, 
the latter celebrated as the birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The CHANNEL ISLANDS, which lie off the north-western coast of 
France, belong to Great Britain, and have been attached to the English 
crown ever since the date of the Norman conquest. They consist of 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Saik, and a few smaller islets. The chief 
town of Jersey, which is the laigest of the number, is St. Helier. 

■ *• 1 1 ■ I I I - — — ^1 ^ 

1 LacraiiM, Ger. Lotkrmgen; from Lothaire 1 > Aliaoa^ Ger. EUaas, i.e, the (riTei) Hi- 
ll., its king in 899^ I Saxons. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



z. Kame, and point out on the map, 
the boundaries of France. 

3. What proportion does the size of 
France bear to that f of England and 
Wales? 

3. What lines of sea-coast does France 
possess? 

4. What mountains form part of the 
frontier.line of France? 

5. Is France generally a level or a hilly 
country? 

6. In what part of France is the dis- 
trict called the Landes? What are its 
features? 

7. Name the four great riyers of France, 
yntb. the seas into which they flow. 

8. What kind of climate has France 
compared with that of England ? 

9. What productions of the yegetable 
kiugdom chanu;terise the south of 
France? 

10. In what parts of France is the vine 
most extensiyely grown ? 

zx. Giye a few particulars as to the 
number, race, and language of the French 
people. 

Z2. What branch of manufacture is 
most characteristic of French industry ? 

13. In what parts of France are the 
silk, woollen, unen, and cotton xnanu- 
factures chiefly pursued? What other 
articles are manufactured? 

Z4. What articles are chiefly imported 
and exported from France? 

Z5. Name the three great porta for the 



foreign commerce of France, and point 
them out on the map. 

16. Under what form of government is 
France, and what is the prevailing reli- 
gion? 

Z7. Enumerate the foreign possessions 
of France. 

z8. Into how many departments is 
France divided, and from what are their 
names in many cases derived? 

zg. Name some of the most important 
among the former provinces of France. 

20. On what rivers are the following 
places situated : — ^Paris, Rouen, Troyes, 
Amiens, Orleans, and Nantes ? 

2z. Name the principal seaports on the 
French shores ox the Channel. 

22. In what parts of France are Cressy, 
Agincourt, and Poictiers ? 

33. Where is Lyons, and of what branch 
of industry is it the seat ? 

34. Where are Rheims, La Rochelle^ 
Rochefort, Montpellier, Dijon, and St. 
Etienne? 

35. On what river is Bordeaux, and for 
what is it distinguished ? 

36. On what rivers are Toulouse, Bayoime, 
Avignon, BesanQon, Nancy, and Verdun? 

27. Where are Cherbourg, Brest, and 
Toulon, the three great naval arseiuds of 
Franco? 

28. Where is Marseilles, and for what is 
it noteworthy ? 

39. What towns does the island of Cor< 
sica contain? 



BELGIUM. 



Belgium 1 is a small country in the west of Europe, and from 
1 8 14 to 1830 was politically united to Holland. 

BOITNDABIES. — It is bounded on the northhy Holland ; on the 
east by Prussia ; on the souUh by France ; and on the west by the 
North Sea or German Ocean. 

|CXTENT» — Its area is 1 1^3 square miles, which is nearly one- 
fifth the size of England and wales. 

Its greatest extent^ from east to west, is about x6o miles, and from north 
to south about 1x5 miles. Its seci-coast is only 40 miles in length, uid is 
nowhere broken by capes or inlets. Like that of Holland, it is uniformly 
flat, but is skirted with natuxtd sand-hills or dunes, which protect the land 
from being inundated by the sea. 

SUBFAOE. — The greater part of Belgium is level ; but in its 
eastern division the ground becomes hilly, and includes the wooded 
region of the Ardennes. 

Belgium is, physically, a continuation of Holland. The Ardennes have tn 
average elevaiaon of about xooo feet, but a few points near Spa exceed 20oofeet. 



1 Belgium, the coontry of the Bdoa^ the 
cJd inlubiUuitB ot the country, who were 



originally settled along the banks ui the 
Volga ct Balgot hence their name. 
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BIVEBS. — The Meuse (or Mcuu) and the Scheldt are the two 
chief rivers of Belgium, but both of them pass thence into Holland, 
and have their lower courses in that country. These rivers have 
numerous tributaries, as the Rupd and Lys^ which join the Scheldt, 
and the Ourthe and Sandnre^ which unite their waters to the Meuse. 

The '* winding Meuse'* has a total coarse of 550 miles, only 115 of which 
are in Belgium. The total length of the Scheldt is about 250 miles, about 
one-half of which are in France. Both are deep and navigable for large 
vessels. 

CLIMATE. — The climate resembles in most respects that of 
England. It is moist in the western, but drier in the eastern, pro- 
vinces. 

The mean annual tempemture is about 50** F., and the annual nunfall 28 
inches. 

PRODUCTIONS. — ^Belgium is rich in mineral produce, contain- 
ing extensive coalfields ^ and abundant deposits of iron ore, which 
are very largely worked. Bel^um supplies more coal than any 
other country in Europe, excepting Britain. 

"Far vegetable productions, see agriculture, Foreett. in which the hear, wolf, 
and vrild boar are still found, cover about one-fifth of the coun^. The 
strong Hemiih dray-hones are much esteemed. 

TNHABITANTS.-1-Comparatively to ito size, Belgium is the 
most populous country in Europe — ^probably the most populous in 
the worla.^ It has above five millions of inhabitants — equal to an 
average of 460 persons to the square mile. The people of Belgium 
are properly Flemings, and the native dialect of the lower orders is 
the Flemislh tongue ; but the Frenck language is uniformly spoken 
by the upper classes of society. 

INDTJBTBY. — The Belgian population are highly distinguished 
for their industry. 

1. Ag^culture. — ^Although the soil consists mainly of clay and sand, 
nearlv every part of the country is well cultivated. Com, flax, hemp, 
madder, tobacco, and clover are grown. 

2. M anu f actures. — The manufacture of woollen, linen, lace, cotton, and 
giUs goods is largely carried on. The fine lace of Belgium (produced at 
Brussels, Mechlin, Antwerp, and elsewhere) is unrivalled m quality. 
Ironworlce are numerous in tne eastern part of the kingdom, towards the 
banks of the Meuse. 

3. Coniinerce.' — Colonial produce and wool are the chief imports; and 
co^, flax, iron, manufactured goods, and agricultural produce, the principal 
exports. The principal ports are Antwerp, Ostend, and Bruges. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.— Excellent macadamised 
roads, numerous canals^ and an extensive and complete system of 
railways and telegraphs, radiating from Mechlin (Malmes). 

1 The two principal coalflelda are those of 
HaiMauU and Liegt, The ooalfieids of Bei- 
giom produce on an arerage 14,000,000 of 
tons of coal per annum. 

s Acoordinf to the last census (1876), the 
population of Belgium was 5t336^x8s or 469 
per square mile. In 1830 the population 



was scarcely 4,000,000; and in 1878 it __ 
estimated at 5,476^668. 

> The Talue of the general trade in i^Swaa 
--ExpcTU, £8o^x66,9M ; ImjwrU, £o4,afr},79a. 
The value of the direct trade with Great 
Britain in 1879 was— Ea^port*, £10^795,739 ; 
ImporUt i!5>i<Mi478. 
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OOVEBNMENT and FINANCE. — Belgium is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, under a king. Prior to the revolution of 1830, it 
was attached to the neighbouring kingdom of the Netherlands. 
But the Belgian population then asserted their independence, and 
Belgium was formea into a distinct kingdom. Estimated Bevenue 
ill 1880, ;^i 1, 148,000; Expenditurey ^ 11,688,900; Pvhlic Debt, 
;^6i,653,ooo. 

Army. — The standing army numbers about 40,000 men, besides which 
there are about 20,000 National Guards. Many of the towns of Belgium 
are very strongly fortified. 

EDUGATION. — Rather backward. The primary schools are 
supported partly by the State and partly by the provinces and 
communes. There are four universities: Brussels, Qhent, Liege, 
and Louvain. 

RELIGION. — Nearly all the Belgians belong to the Roman. 
Catholic Church. There are only about 13,000 Protestants. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS. — Belgium is divided into nine pro- 
vinces, the names of which, with their chief towns, are as follow : — 



Provinces. Towns. 

West Flanders, « Bruges, Ostend. 

East Flanders, . Ghent, St Nlcholaa. 

Hainault, . . Toumay, Mons. 

South Brabant, . Brussels, Louvain. 



Provinces. Towns. 

Limburg, . . St. Trond, Hasselt. 

Liege, . . . Liege, Venders. 

Namur, . . « Namur, Dlnant* 

Luxembourg, . Arlon, Marche. 



Antwerp, . . Antwerp, Mechlin. 

BRJJBBEL& (popiUation, 376,000) is the capital of Belgium. It 
stands on the river Senne, in the centre of the kingdom, and is a 
well-built and attractive city. Among many interesting places in 
its neighbourhood, the most noteworthy is the battlefield of Waterloo^ 
ten miles to the southward. 

Belgium formed part of the region known in former ages as the 
Low Countries, and was the frequent theatre of war. The destinies 
of rival nations have often been decided on its plains. The sites of 
numerous baUlefielda are hence found within its limits — among them, 
Steinkirk (1692), Landen(i693),Ramillie8 (1706), Oudenarde(i7o8), 
Fontenoy (1745), Jemappes (1792), Quatre-bras, Ligny, and Waterloo 

(1815). 

Antwerp {population^ 150,000), on the river Scheldt, is the principal 
port of Belgium, and the cliief emporium of its foreign trade. Mechlin, 
situated nearly midway between Brussels and Antwerp, is noted for its 
lace manufactures, and is the centre of the Belgian railway system. Qhent 
{popvlaiionf 127,000), an ancient city on the Scheldt, is the principal seat 
of the cotton manufacture. Bruges (popvlation, 45,000), farther to the 
westward, has both manufactures and trade. But all of these cities were 
more populous at a former period — during the 13th and 14th centuries — 
than they are at the present day. Ostend, on the coast of the North Sea, 
is a port of some note. 

Mons {population, 25,000), the chief town of Hainault, and Namnr 
{population, 25,000), at the junction of the rivers Sambre and Meuse, are 
witnin the coal district of Belgium. Lieg^ (population, 115,000), in the 
eastern part of the kingdom, is a flourishing manufacturing city, situated 
on the Meuse, in the midst of coalfields and ironworks. 
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HOLLAND, OR THE NETHERLANDS. 

BOUNDABUSS.— Holland,^ a small country of western Europe, 
borders on the North Sea, which forms its boundary on the west and 
north. On the east it is bounded by Germany, and on the soitth by 
Belgium* 

BXTENT. — The area of Holland is 20,497 f^uare miles, which is 
somewhat less than half the size of England and Wales. Its greatest 
length is 196 miles ; its greatest breadth^ 109 miles. 

COASTS. — Holland has an extensive and varied line of sea-coast 
It is low everywhere, being in some places actually below the sea- 
level, but is generally skii^ted by natural sand-hills ^ or enormous 
dykes constructed and maintained by the state, which alone prevent 
the sea from inundating the land. The principal inlets are the 
Zuyder Zee, the Dollart Zee, and the estuaries of the Scheldt, the 
Maas, and the Rhine. 

The Zuyder Zee was formed by an irmption of the sea in 1282. Before 
that year the centre of its bed was occupied by a small lake * which was 
drained into the North Sea bv a river ^ nules long. The Dollart Zee was 
formed by two inundations of the sea, in 1277 and 1287. Among later irrup- 
tions may be noticed that of 1421, when the waters of the Bhine burst through 
a dyke and overwhelmed a large and populous distriet. Beclus says that ** on 
retiring, the tide left, instead of fields and houses, only an archipelago of 
marshy islands." This district is now known as the Bies Bosoli.* In 1825 
another fearful irruption in Waterland destroyed forty villages with their 
inhabitants. 

ISLANDS. — Two nrincipal groups : one in the north-west 
(Tezel, Vlieland, Terscnelling, &o.), and another in the south-west 
(Walcheren, North and South Beveland, &c.). 

A glance at the map of Holland will show that the north-western group 
of islands is evidently the remains of the old coast-line, the surrounding 
land having been submerged by successive inundations, chiefly that of 1282, 
when the Zuyder Zee was formed. Walcheren and the other south-western 
islands were most probably insulated by the overflowing of the Rhine, Maas, 
and Scheldt. These islands are in many places below sea-level, and are only 
preserved from inundation by artificial embankments. 

SURFACE.— Holland is a fiat country, and large parts of it are 
naturally marshy. Along the coasts the land is in some places even 
lower than the waters of the adjoining sea, and it is only by means 
of mounds (or dykes, as the^ are called) that it is preserved from 
inundation. A large portion of the country, indeed, has been 
actually gained from the sea by the persevering industry of the 
Dutch people. Many of the shallow lakes or meers have been drained 
of their waters and converted into rich pasture grounds. 

The expense of constructing and maintaining the dykes is enormous— the 
whole of the wood and granite required being imported from other countries. 



1 Holland, from oUant, marshy ground 
origliially the name of the principal pro- 
Tinoe. lietiiwlaiids, nether or lower coun- 
tries, fai allusion to Its depreasedfarfSoe. Also 
oaUed the Low Countriet. Vrom 18x4 to 1830 
Belgium was poUtlcaUy united to Holland. 



s Called dunu. 

> Known to the Romans as Lake Flevo. 

* Bietf rush ; boacA, a forest* i.e,. a forest 
of rushes or reeds. In this catastrophe 7a 
Tillaffes were destroyed and zoo^ooo people 
perished. 
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Theie dykes are vast embankments of earth, 30 feet high and from 70 to 
300 feet broad, strengthened by massive timber work and masonry, and 
occasionally the submerged piles are protected by iron plates.^ 

BXV^iBS.— Holland abounds in inland waters. The Ehine, the 
MeusCj and the Scheldt are the principal rivers ; and the two former 
of these are connected, towards their months, by numerous channels, 
both natural and artificial. There are many smaller streams — ^the 
Yssely Vechty Armtely and others ; and the towns are traversed by 
numerous canals, so that the whole country exhibits a network of 
water-courses. It is, however, only the lower portions of the three 
great rivers named above that are within the Netherlands — their 
middle and upper courses belong to other countries. 

The Rhine, Mouse or Maas, and Scheldt enter the North Sea ; the Tssel, 
Vecht, and Amstel fall into the Zuyder Zee, t.^., South Sea. The delta of 
the Rhine has an area of 4000 square miles, or one-third that of Holland. 

IaAXES. — ^Numerous lakes in Friesland and North and South Hol- 
land. Portions of the IsiX^er and many of the smaller meers or shallow 
lakes have been reclaimed, and now form rich and fertile " polders.** 

CLIMATE.— Holland is rather colder than England, and the 
winters are of much greater severity. The air is generally moist, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the coast, but Luxembourg is drier. 

The Zuyder Zee is occasionally, and the North Holland and other oanala 
are always, frozen over in winter. 

FBOpUOTIOKS.^There are no metals and but few minerals. 
Both building-stone and timber are scarce, the former is imported 
from Norway and the latter from Norway and Germany. The 
animals are similar to those of England. Water-fowl, swans, and 
storks ^ are very numerous. 

INHABITANTS.^In 1877 the population of Holland was 
officially estimated at 3,866,456, equal to an average of 170 persons 
per square mile. 

The Dutch belong to the Teutonic or German race ; but there are several 
thousand Ghrmana, FUmingt^ FrisianSf and Jews. The common language is 
Dutch, The Frisian language is spoken in Friesland. 

INBUSTRY.— The Dutch (as the people of Holland are called) 
are distinguished for their industry, frugality, and cleanliness, and 
also by their devotion to maritime pursuits. They are among the 
best farmers and the most successful traders in the world. 

1. Agriculture.— In Holland great part <rf the land is devoted to 
grazing. Vast numbers of cattle are reared, and the produce of the farm 
and dairy — cheese, butter, &c. — is of the finest description. 

2. Fisheries. — Extensive fisheries, in the North ^ea and elsewhere, 
were formerly carried on by the Butch ; but these, though still consider- 
able, are less important now than thev once were. 

. 3. Manufactures. — The principal are shipbuilding, woollen cloths^ 
silks and velvets, sugar-refining, and gin-distillmg. 



1 On the coat of amis of one of the pro- 
vineee is the figure of a lion swimming, un- 
derneath whi(m is the motto, "I striye, and 
keep my head above water." 



* The stork is particulairly yenerated by 
the Dutch, and carefully protected. Frogs 
and other reptiles, which form its principal 
food, abound in the vuert and marsne^ 
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4. Commerce. — The posBession of the months of several great rivers 
enables the people of Holland to command a large share in the transit of 
commodities to and from the countries of middle Europe. The Butch 
have for centuries past been the masters of a great carrying trade. ' In the 
1 6th and xyth centuries they were, in this respect, tibe carriers of the 
world. Though now less in amount than at a former time, the shipping 
and foreign commerce of the Dutch nation are still very large. 

In 1878 the e^eportt,. consistiog of butter, cheese, eat tie, sheep, colonial 
produce, &c, were valued at ;f 44,423,000 ; and the imports^ consisting of 
manufactured goods, colonial produce, timber, &c., amounted to /'59,453, 000. 
The principal articles of exports to the United Kingdom are outter, live 
animals, .and cheese.^ The mercantile navy of Holhind consists of nearly 
2cxx> ressels of upwards of 500,000 tons. 

PORTS.— The principal ports are : — Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Biiddelburg, 
and FlnshiDg. 

INTEBKAL COKMUNIOATIOll'.—The internal trade of 
Holland is carried on almost entirely by the canals and rivers, which 
traverse the country in all directions. Good roads along the top of 
the dykes. There are about 1000 miles of railway^ and upwards of 
2000 miles of telegraph lines. 

Of the canals of Holland, the most noted are the North Holland Canai, 
50 miles long, 21 feet deep, from the Helder to the Y ; and the deeper North 
Sea Canaff 14) miles long, from Amsterdam to the North Sea. 

GOVERNMENT — The kingdom of the Netherlands is an 
hereditary monarchy, under constitutional forms. 

The executive power is vested in the king and a council of ministers. Tlie 
legiilaiive power is vested in the States-General, as the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment are called. The Revenue for the year 1881 was estimated at j^8,75o,ooo, 
and the Expenditure at ;£^io, 527,750. In the same year the National Debt 
amounted to ^^79, 500, 000. 

Army and Navy. — The home forces consist of about 60,000 men, and 
the colonial army of nearljr 40,000, besides which there are over 100,000 
men enrolled in the militia. The navy is considerable, and consists of 
90 steam-vessels, of which 20 are ironclads. 

XiDXrOATION. — Education is in an advanced condition, one in 
eight of the entire population being in attendance at the elemen- 
tary schools establisned and partly supported by the state. Hij^her 
education is given in the miadle and Latin schools and the univer- 
sities of Leyden, Groningen, Amsterdam, and Utrecht.^ 

BELIGION.— The Protestant religion is followed by the royal 
family and about two-thirds of the inhabitants, the rest are chiefly 
Roman Catholics and Jews. 

COLONIES. — The chief foreign possessions of Holland are in the 
East Indies, where the Dutch are masters of Java, with parts of Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and Celebes, besides many of the smaller islands of that 
region. In the New World, part of Guiana, on the South American 
mainland, and some of the smaller islands of the West Indies belong 
to the Dutch. Of the latter, the principal is Curasao, near the coast 
of Venezuela. 



1 Value (1879) : butter, £3,331,000 ; live 
animate, £i,az^ooo ; cheese, ^^43,000. 

s At Dettfe is a moet TaluabM school tor 
iBstraction in hydrographic eogineeriog, 



such M the makiiig and repairing of dykes, 
canals, &o., a subject of yital importance in 
such a country as HoUand. 
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FBOVINOES and TOWNS.— The kingdom of the Netherlands 
includes ten provinces, besides portions of Limbnrg and Luxem- 
bourg. The last is properly a part of Germany, but is attached to 
the Dutch crown. Tneir names, with the chief towns in eacli, are : — 



Provinces. 


Towns. 


Provinces. 


Towns. 


North Holland, 

South Holland, 

Zeeland, . . 
North Brabant, 
Utrecht, . 


Amsterdam, Haarlem, 

Horn, Alknaar. 
Rotterdam, The Hague, 

Leyden. 
Middelburg, Flushing. 
Hertogensbosch, Breda. 
Utrecht. 


Guelderland, . 
Overyssel, 
Drenthe, . , 
Friesland, 
Groningen, . 
Limber^r,. 
Luxembourg, . 


Nimoijuen, Zutphen. 

ZwolL 

Meppel. 

Leeuwarden. 

Groningen. 

Maestricht. 

Luxembourg. 



AMSTERDAM ^ {population^ 300,ocx)) is the largest city of the 
Netherlands and the great seat of its foreign trade. It stands at the 
entrance of the river Amstel into an inlet of the Ziiyder Zee, which 
forms a safe and extensive harbour. 

Haarlem (poptdation^ 35>ooo) is to the west, Leyden and the Hague to 
the south-west, of Amsterdam. Leyden (populatian, 41,000) has a univer- 
sity of great repute, and is celebrated in history for the siege it underwent 
in the uitter pfu*t of the i6th century (1573-74}. The Hague (popuUUum, 
104,000) is a lar^ and well-built cily, the seat of government, and poUtical 
capital of the kmgdom. Rotterdam {population, 140,000), on the river 
Meuse (the channel of which forms the principal entrance to the Rhine), 
is the second city of the Netherlands in size and population. Utrecht, 
Nimegnen, Breda, Hertogensbosch, and many other of the cities of 
Holland, are important seats of trade. 

The Dutch towns in general have many features in common. They 
are clean and well built, with canals running through the princinal streets, 
bordered by rows of trees on either hand. Canals serve in Holland many 
of the purposes of roads in other countries. 

QUESTIONS ON BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 



X. How is Belgium boimdedf 

2. What kind of country is Belgium as 
to its surface? 

3. Name the chief rivers of Belgium. 
Into what sea do they flow? 

4. In what kind of mineral produce is 
Bel^umrich? 

5. What are the people of Belgium pro- 
perly called? What language is genenUly 
spoken? 

6. What articles of industrial produce 
does Belgium supply? 

7. Into how many provinces is Belgium 
divided? Name them. 

8. Point on the map to the capital of 
Belgium. On what river does it stand ? 

9. Name the chief seaport of Belgium. 
Ou what river does it stand ? 

10. For what are Mechlin, Ghent, 
Bruges, and Liege respectively noted ? 

zz. What battlefields are included 
within the limits of Belgium ? 

Z3. How is Holland, or the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, bounded ? 

Z3. What arms of the sea occur on the 



coast of Holland ? Point them out on 
the map. 

z^ What kind of country is Holland as 
to its surface ? 

z^. Name the three principal rivers of 
HoUand. Into what sea do they flow? 

z6. What kind of climate has Holland ? 

zj. By what qualities are the Dutch 
people distinguished ? 

z8. Of what do the productlonfl of Dutch 
industry chiefly consist, and what kind 
of trade do the Dutch carry on ? 

19. Under whatwkind of government 
are Belgium and Holland respectively? 
What is the prevailing religkm in each ? 

ao. Name the provinces into wMch 
Holland is divided. 

21. How is Amsterdam situated, and 
for what is it distiziguished ? 

22. Name some of the other principal 
towns of Holland. Which is the seat of 
government ? 

23. By what characteristics (as to ap- 
pearance) are the towns of Holland gene- 
rally distinguished ? 



<< Tbe tenDluAtUm dam means an " embankment ; " Amsterd am—t he dam of the Amstd. 
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SWITZEELAND. 

BOTTNDABIES.— Switzerland ^ is an entirely inland country, 
and is bounded on the north by Germany, on the east by Austria, 
on the south by Italy, and on the west by fVance. 

^ The course of the river Bhine marks the chief part of the frontier on the 
side of Germany ; the highest portion of the Alpme system divides Switser* 
land from Italy, and the chain of Mount Jura forms part of the boundary on 
the side of France. 

EXTENT. — Its greatest length from east to west is 208 miles, 
and its extreme hrecidth from north to south 156 miles. Its area is 
nearly 16,000 square miles — little more than a third part of the 
size of England and Wales. 

MOTTNTAIM'S. — Switzerland is a mountainous country. Two- 
thirds of its surface consist of high mountains and intervening 
valleys, the other third is an elevated plain. The mountain land 
embraces the southern and eastern divisions of the country, the 
northern and western portions belong to the plain or valley, which 
stretches across the country in the direction of nwth-east and south- 
west, between the lakes of Constance and Geneva. Mont Blanc, the 
highest summit of the Alps, is on the border-line of Piedmont and 
Savoy, and beyond the limits of Switzerland. But many of the 
principal Alpine summits are either within Switzerland or on its 
borders, and the most extensive of the glaciers are within its 
limits. 

The Alps of Switzerland consist of several more or less continuous chains 
radiating from Mont St. Gothard, and are distinguished as the Pennine 
and Lepontine Alps on the frontier between Switzerland and Italy.' The 
Rhone flows between these mountains on the south and the Bernese Alps on 
the north. The range east of Mont Bemardin is known as the Khcetian 
Alps, Besides these principal ranges there are other lofty groups, such as 
the Vierwaldstadter Alps, between the rivers Aar and Reuss, and the jS^trtM 
Alps, chiefly in the cantons of Glarus and Schwyz. 

1. The Pennine Alps contain Mont Rosa, 15,152 feet; Mont Cervin or 
Matterhom, 14,837 feet; and the pauesot Great St. Bernard, 8131 feet, lead- 
ing from Martigny to Aosta; and Matter- joch, 10,899 feet, east of the 
Matterhom. 

2. The Lepontine Alps contain Mont Leone, 11,696 feet; Mont St. 
Gothard,' and the passes of the Simplon, 6628 feet, traversed by Napoleon's 
splendid military road, constructed 1802-6; and the St. Gothard, 6936 feet, 
between Altorf and BelUnzona. 

3. The l l h « 9tt a n Alps contain Piz Roseg, 12,936 feet; Ortler Spitz. 
12,852 ; and the passes of the Splugen, 6946 feet, between Chiavenna and 
Chur ; and Stelvio, 9177 feet, between the valleys of the Adige and the Adda. 

4. The Bernese Alps contain the Aletschorn, 13,782 feet ; Finster-aar- 
hom, 14,100 feet^ the Jungfrau, 13,718 feet ; and ihepasess of the Gemmi, 
7553 ffict, and Gnmsel 7103 feet. 



1 Fr. £a ShIsh: G«r. Sekweiz. From the 
forest canton of Schwyz, the chief town of 
which was probably founded, at a veiy earlj 
period, by a Stoediih colony. 

s Hie portions of the Pennine and Lepon- 
tine Alps which form the soathem and 
eastern Donndaries of the canton oi Yalais 
are frequently called the Vcilait Alp$. 

* The omnpletion of the great St, Qothard 



Tunnel and connecting lines places the ndl- 
way-eystem of Switzerland in unbroken com- 
munication with thoee of Italy on the south 
and Germany on the north. This magnificent 
work was commenced in 1872, and completed 
on February 20, x88o. The tunnel is 9^ miles 
long (about i} miles longer than the Mont 
CeniB runnel), and extends from Qesohenen 
on the north to Airolo on the south. 
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I.— The Rhiiie and tlie Rhone are the two most important 
of the Swiss rivers, and, with their numerous tributary streams, 
water by far the greater part of the country. The Aar is a con- 
siderable affluent of the Rhine, and is joined by the Reuss, the Lim- 
mat, and other streams. The Inn, which waters the easternmost 
part of Switzerland, is a tributary of the Danube. The Tessin (or 
Ticino), which waters the only one of the Swiss cantons that lies 
south of the Alps, is an affluent of the Po. 

1. The Rhine is formed by the junction of the Vorder Rhine, which rises 
in Mont St. Gothard, and the HinterRkine, which rises in the Adala group, and 
runs north to Lake Constance, whence it flows west to Basle. The celebrated 
"Falls of the Rhine," below Schaflfhausen, are much admired. Halfway 
between these faUs and Basle it is joined by the Aar, the principal river of 
Switzerland. 

2. The Rhone rises in the Rhone Glacier, on Mont St. Gothard, and runs 
west through a valley flanked by the Bernese Alps on the north and the Pen- 
nine Alps on the south. Near Martigny it turns north-west and enters 
iLake Geneva, whence it flows south to the Gulf of IJons. The rapidity of 
its current is due to the elevation of its source, which lies about 4000 feet 
above the surface of Lake Geneva. 

WATERFALLS. —Numerous waterfalls occur in Switzerland, and are among 
the most attractive features of its scenery. The highest of them is the 
Staubbachf formed by a mountain-torrent (an afBuent of the Lake of Brienz, 
in the southern part of the canton of Berne) which falls 800 feet. The FeUls 
of the Rhine, below Schaffhausen, are much admired. 

LAKES. — Switzerland abounds in lakes. The principal are 
Geneva (230 square miles), drained by the Rhone, Con.^tance (183 
square miles), Neufchatd (93 square miles). Lucerne (40 square 
miles), Zurichy Thun, Brienz, and Wallenstadt — all lying to the 
north of the Alps and drained by the Rhine and its tributaries ; 
Maggiore and Lngano, to the south of the mountains, drained by the 
Ticino, a tributary of the Po, 

CLIISIATE. — The elevation of the country renders the climate 
of Switzerland cold on the whole, though in particular localities 
(and especially in the narrow mountain- valleys) considerable heat 
is experienced. 

The shores of the Lake of Geneva are specially distinguished for their 
warm and equable temperature. In all the higher regions, however, the 
winters are long and severe. In some of the deep and narrow valleys many 
of the inhabitants are aflUcted with * ' cretinism " and "goitre." 

PBODUCTIOKS.— I. All the ordinary domestic animals of Europe 
are found. The wild animals include the bear, wolf, lynx, chamois ; 
and of the birds the most noted are the eagle, and the lammergeier 
or bearded vulture, 

2. The produce of the soil is varied. The vine flourishes in the 
lower valleys and plains to a height of about 1700 feet above the 
sea-leveL Wheat and other grains are also grown. But Switzerland 
is rather pastoral than an agricultural country. Timber is abundant 
upon the mountain-sides. 

3. Coal, iron, copper, lead, and rock-salt are found, but not much 
worked. Numerous mineral springs, especially in the canton of Berne. 



SWtTZEltLAND. 
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INHABITANTS. — Switzerland, at the last census (November 30, 
1880), had 2,831,787 inhabitants, which is a large population for so 
mountainous a cotrntrj, being on an average more than 180 persons 
per square mile. 

The Swiss (as the people are called) are not so much a distinct nation as 
an offshoot from the population of the three neighbouring countries — Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. There is no Swiss language. In the western cantons 
the i)eople speak I^xnch ; in the east the Oerman language is the common 
tongue. In one of the Swiss cantons — that of Tessin, to the south of the 
Alps— the people are of Italian origin, and speak the Italian language.^ 

INDUSTBY.— I. The Swiss are a frugal and industrious race. 
Within the mountain-region the people are chiefly shepherds and 
herdsmen. Their cows, sheep, and goats constitute their wealth, and 
furnish their principal occupation. In summer the cattle are pas- 
tured on the mountain-sides, in winter they descend to the valleys. 

2. In the more level parts of the country (that is, in the north 
and west) manufcLctures are extensively pursued. Silk and cotton 
goods are made ; so also are watches, musical boxes, and various 
articles of jewellery. A vast number of watches,* the produce of 
Swiss industry, are annually exported to other countries. Geneva 
is the principal seat of this manufacture. 

3. In spite of great natural disadvantages, the commerce of Swit- 
zerland is extensive. The wvports are chiefly articles of food,^ 
colonial produce, and raw material for manufacture ; and the esqportsj 
manufactured goods and farm produce. 

INTEBNAL OOMHXTNIOATION.^Several magnificent mili- 
tary roads across the Alps, and excellent highroads ; nearly i joo 
miles of railway; * a complete system of telegraphs^ and an admirably 
conducted postal service, 

GOVERNMENT.— Switzerland forms a federal republic. Each 
canton has an internal administration of its own, while the public 
affairs of the whole are regulated by a Parliament (consistmg of 
deputies from the different cantons), which has its sittings at Beme. 

The Swiss Parliament consists oi two chambers : the ** State Council/' 
composed of 44 members, two from each canton, and the "National Council," 
composed of representatives elected directly by the people. Estimated Revenue 
for 1880, ;f 1,828,000; Expenditure, ;f 1,830,000; Public Debt, ;f 1,340,000. 

Army. — The "Federal army" consists of about 100,000 men; the 
** militia " of nearly the same number. All men from the age of 20 to 44 
are liable to militaiy service. 

EDUCATION. — Education is compulsory and highly advanced, 
especially in the Protestant cantons, where one in five of the popu- 
lation attend school There are training colleges for teachers m all 
the cantons. Higher education is given at the universities of Basle, 
Berne, and Zurich. 



I According; tp the census of^S?!) 384.561 

on, 8 " 
30.293" 



and 



fnmilifg speak German, 134,183 Frenoi 
VLa93 Italian. 

s About half a million watches are made 
annually, occupying abore 35i09o work- 
men. 



> In 1877 over 5,500,000 cwts. of wheat and 
flour were importeo. 

* About one mile of railway to every ten 
square miles of area. The Swiss railway- 
system is now connected with that of Ituy 
by the great St. Oothard TunneL 
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SiELIGION. — In religion Switzerland is divided Between the 
Protestant and the Romish churches. Rather more than half the 
population belong to the former, which embraces chiefly the manu- 
facturing cantons of the north and west 

BlVISIOli'S and TOWNS.— Switzerland comprehends twenty- 
two cantons, the names of which, with the principal towns in each, 
are as follow : — 



Cantons. 


Towns. 


Cantons. 


Towns. 


Berne, 


Berne. 


Zug, . 


Zug. 


Soleure, . 


Boleure. 


Lucerne, . 


Lucerne. 


Basle, . 


Basle. 


Unterwalden, . 


Stanz, Samen. 


Aargau, 
Zurich, 


Aargau. 


Uri, . . . 


Altorf. 


Zurich. 


Fribourgr, . 


Fribourg. 


. SchalBRiausen, . 


SchaflEhausen. 


Neufchatel, 


Neufchatel. 


Thurgau, . 


Frauenfeld. 


Vaud, . 


Lausanne. 


Appensell, . 


AppenzelL 


Geneva, 


Geneva. 


St Gall, . 


St. Gall. 


Valals, 


Sion. 


Qlarus, 


Glarus. 


Grisons, 


Chur or Coii*e. 


Schwyz, 


SchwyB. 


Tessin, 


Bellinzona, Lugano. 



The city of BERNE {population, 36,oc»), which is on the banks of 
the Aar, ranks as the capital of the Swiss Confederation. Next in 
importance to it are Geneva, Zurich, and Basle, the first-named of 
which has a greater population than any other town in Switzerland. 

Geneva {population, 46,700) lies at the foot of the beautiful lake called 
by its name, where the Rhone issues from its waters. Besides its manu- 
facture of gold watches, Geneva is higlily distinguished as a seat of 
learning, and was the early stronghold of the Reformed Church. Zurich 
{population, 21,000), also distinguished for its literary culture, is at the 
northern extremity of the Lake of Zurich, at the outlet of .the river 
Limmat, which afterwards joins the Aar. Basle, or Basel {population, 
45,000), is in the north-west comer of Switzerland, at the great bend of 
the Rhine, and is the seat of considerable trade. 

The Lake of Lucerne, in the heart of the mountain country, is 
enclosed by the cantons of Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, and Lucerne — 
known as the "forest cantons," the cradle of Swiss independence 
and the centre of Roman Catholic Switzerland. The well-known 
summit of the Rigi rises above the north-eastern shores of the lake. 



QUESTIONS ON SWITZERLAND. 



X. Name the boundaries of Switzerland. 
What natural features do they embrace? 

2. What kind of surface does Switzer- 
Lind exhibit? 

3. Name some of the principal Alpine 
summits that are within, or on the bor- 
ders of, Switzerland. Which is the highest 
of the number? 

4. Name some of the mountain passes 
that belong to the Swiss Alps. 

5. Mention the principal riyers of 
Switzerland, and briefly describe the 
courses of the Rhine and Rhone. 

6. Name the princiiml lakes. 

7. What is the highest of the Swiss 
waterfalls called? In what canton is it? i 



8. What productions of the soil belong 
to Switzerland? 

9. What languages are com monly spoken 
by the Swiss people ? 

10. What industrial pursuits distinguish 
the Swiss nation? 

XX. Under what form of goyemmcnt is 
Switzerland? 

X2. How many cantons does Switzer- 
land embrace ? Which among them con- 
tains the scat of the general govern- 
ment? 

13. In what parts of the country are 
the cities of Geneva, Zurich, and Ikisle? 
For what are the two former distin- 
guished? 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

The name " Germany " aenerdlly denotes that portion of central 
Europe inhabited chiefly by German-speaking peoples. But the 
"German Empire," constituted in December 1870, does not include 
the Germanic provinces of Austria or the Grermanic cantons of 
Switzerland. 

BOUNDABIES.— On the north by the North Sea, Denmark, and 
the Baltic ; on the south by Switzerland and Austria ; on the east 
by Austria and Russia ; and on the toest by France, Belgium, and 
Holland. 

EXTENT. — The total area of the German Empire as now con- 
stituted is 212,091 square miles, or about three and a half times that 
of England and Wales. 

The greatest lengthy from south-west to north-east, is about 850 miles. 
The greatest breadth, from north to south, is about 580 miles. 

COASTS. — ^The total length of the coast-line is about 1200 miles, 
of which 35P miles belong to the North Sea, and 850 to the Baltic. 
There are numerous inlets, but few good harbours. The principal 
irdets are the Jahde, estuaries of the Weser and Elbe? Gulf of 
Liibeck, Stettiner Haff, and Gulf of Danzic, with Frische Haff ^ and 
Kurische Half. 

Jalide or Wllhelmshafen is now a strongly-fortified naval port, the " Se- 
bastopol of the North Sea." The Kurische Half is bounded on its seaward 
aide by a narrow ^* tongue " of land, the Kurische Nehrung. None of the 
Prussian Haffs exceed two to three fathoms in depth. 

ISLANDS. — The Frisian Islands, Norderney, Nordstrand, &c., 
in the North Sea ; Alsen, Fehmem, and Rugen in the Baltic. 

The North Frisian Islands, and Alsen and Fehmern, were taken from Den- 
mark in 1864. Bagen was ceded to Prussia in 1814. Heligoland,^ about 50 
miles north-west of the estuary of the Elbe, formerly belonged to Denmark, 
but was taken by the English in 1807, and now belongs to Great Britain. 

NAtuhAL FEATT7BES. —Germany is for the most part level, 
but includes many detached groups of high ground within its 
southerly and westerly divisions. The chief mountain-ranges 
are the Eifel and the Vosges, on the left bank ; and the Schwarz Wald,^ 
TaunuSj and Westerwald on the right bank of the Rhine ; Bohmer 
Wald, Erz Gehirge,* and Riesen Gehirge^ on the Austrian frontiers ; and 
the Harz Mountains, Teuiohurger Wald, Vogelsherg, and Thiiringer 
JValdy between the basins of the Elbe and the Rhine. 

The highest point in Germany north of the Danube is Sclueekoppe, in the 
Biesen Gkbirge, 5274 feet. The peak of ZoST-spltz, in south Bavaria, attains 
an elevation of 9716 feet. The absolute height of the ranges of middle 
Germany seldom exceeds 3000 feet. The mean elevation of the high plains 
of Bavaria is 1600 feet, and the whole empire about 700 feet. 



1 Frisehe Eaff, freshwater sea. 
3 Heligoland, Holy land : so called be- 
canse it formerly oonti^ed the temple of a 



3 Sohwan Wald, Black Forest, separates 
the basins of the Rhine and Danube. 
* En Gebirre, metal mountains. 



8axon goddess. ^ Kiesen Oebirge, giant mountains. 
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RIVEKS. — The principal rivers arc the RhirUy Ems^ Weser^ and 
Elbe, flowing into uie North Sea ; the Oder, Vistula, and Niemen, 
flowing into the Baltic ; and the Danube, flowing into the Black Sea. 

1. The Rliine. — The sources and npper course of the Rhine are in Switzer- 
land ; the portion between Lake Constance and Basle forms the boundary 
1>etween Switzerland and Germany. From Basle it flows north to Mentz, 
then, after a short curve to the west, finally turns north-west at Bingen and 
enters Holland near Cleves. The tribtUariet of the Rhine within Germany 
are the Neckar, Main, Lahn, Ruhr, and Lippe on the right bfuik, and the 
Moselle on the left. The Rhine is nayigable from the sea to the falls of 
Schaffhausen. The portion within Germany, especially between Hentz and 
Bonn, is celebrated for its beauty, and the Fafls of 0ie Rhine, near Schaff- 
hausen, are much admired. 

2. The Ems rises in the Teutoburger Wald, and- flows into the DoUart See, 
in the north-west of Germany, after a course of 258 miles. 

3. The Weser (600 miles long), is formed by the junction of the Fnlda and 
Werra at MUnden, and is navigable throughout the greater part of its course. 

4. The Elbe rises in the Riesen Gebirge, and flows in a generally north-west 
direction to the North Sea. Total length, 723 miles. Tributaries : the 
Mulde and Saale on the left bank, and the Spree and Havel on the right. 

5. The Oder rises in the Sudeten Gebirge, and flows north-west into the 
Stettiner Haff. Its principnl affluent is the Warta. Total length, 553 miles. 

6. The " lower " courses only of the Vistula and Nlemen are within Ger- 
many ; the rest belong to Russia. The Vistula enters the Gulf of Danzie 
by two mouths, the Niemen falls into the Kurische Haff. 

7. The Danube rises in the Schwarz Wald, and enters Austria at Fassau, 
after receiving the Iller, Lech, Isar, from the Tyrolese Alps. 

LAKES. — Lake Constance, or Boden See, on the south ; Ammer 
See, Wurm See, Konig See, and Chiem See, in Bavaria. 

CLIMATE. — The climate of Q^nnany resembles, in the main, 
that of the corresponding latitudes of Britain ; ^ it is, however, some- 
what colder, and the winters are more severe. 

In some of the uplands the winters are remarkably severe, snow often 
lying on the ground from October to May ; but in some of the lower river- 
valleys the climate is delightful, and the vine grows to perfection. 

FBODUCTIONS.— The forests are extensive, and give shelter to 
numerous wild animals, such as the wolf, mid hoar, and various deer. 
The minerals include coal, with iron and other metals ; these are 
chiefly found in the Rhine province, and in the neighbourhood of 
the Harz. Amber,^ precioiis stones, and some gold, silver, and copper, 
are also found. 

Among the many mineral springs of Germany, the most famous are those 
of Baden-Baden, Selters, Wiesbaden, and Aix-la-Chapel1e. 

INHABITANTS.— The total population of the twenty-five 
states (and the Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine) which are compre- 
hended within the German Empire, was, according to the last census 
(December i, 1880), 45,194,172, or an average of 213 persons to the 
square mile. 

Nearly 90 per cent, of the people are Germans, and the German language 
is almost universally spoken.^ There are about 2,500,000 Poles and 500,000 
Jews. 



1 The mean annual temperature is 48", 
nearly the same as that of Great Britain. 

* Amber is found ou the shores of the 
Baltic 



s There are two German dialects— the Low 
German, spoken in the north ; and the High 
German, in the south and centre. 
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XNDtTST&Y.— Germany in general is rather agricultural than 
manufacturing. In many parts of the Prussian dominions, how- 
ever, especially within the Bhine province and Silesia, manufac- 
tures flourish. 

1 . Agricultnre employs three-fourths of the German population. The 
various grains, especially r^« (which forms the chief food of the lower 
orders), are very largely raised ; as also iafiax, for the supply of the linen 
m.anufacture. The vine is' extensively grown in Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
and the Bhine provinces. 

2. Manufactures. — ^North Germany, on the whole,, is more manu- 
facturing than its southern half, and Prussia takes the lead in this 
department of industry. The linen manufacture is extensively pursued 
in Silesia ; the cotton, %ooollen, and tHk manufactures, with various works 
in metal, in the western half of the kingdom. Berlin is especially noted 
for its glass, porcelain, jewellery, and fancy goods in general. 

3. Oommerce.— -The trade of the German Empire is under the control 
of the ZoUverein or Customs League, formed in 18 18 and renewed in 1865, 
and which at present embraces all the German states, with the exception 
of Hamburgi and Bremen. The imports are cotton and woollen yam and 
piece goods ; iron, wrought and unwrought ; coals, from Britain ; hemp, 
tallow, &c., and colonial produce. The exports^ are com, oxen, sheep, and 
horses ; raw sugar, wool, timber, iron, linen, and provisions. 

PORTS. — Hamburg, Bremen, Lttbeck, Altona, Kiel, Stettin, Danzic, Stral- 
snnd, and Memel. 

INTEBNAL COMMUNICATION.— Upwards of 20,000 miles 
of railway^ extending through every part of Germany, connect all 
its considerable towns with one another, and with numerous points 
on the Atlantic seaboard. * Extensive river navigation^ greatly facili- 
tated by canals joining the principal navigable rivers. Excellent 
roadSf especially in Prussia, and a complete system of telegraphic 
and postal communication. 

GOVEBNMBNT.—By the constitution of April 1871, all the 
German states "form an eternal union for the protection of the 
realm and the care of the welfare of the German people." The 
legislative power is vested in two chambers — the Bundesrath or 
Federal Council, representing the states in union ; and the ReicJistag 
or Diet of the Bealm, elected by the people. But the supreme 
direction of all military and political affairs is in the hands of the 
King of Prussia, who is thus the Emperor of Germany. 

Finance. —The general Jtevenue of the empire for the year ending March 
31, 1881, was estimated at ;f 27, 000,000, and the Expenditure at the same 
amount. Public Debt (since 187 1), ;^i4,o43,222. 

Army and Navy. — Every German, being of full age and otherwise fit, is 
liable to military service. The imperial army, on the peace footing, numbers 
upwaixis of 410,000 men, but in war time about 1,500,000, besides other 
reserve forces. The Qerman navy consists of about 90 vessels (of which 22 
are ironclads), manned by about 6000 men. The nav<U ports are Wilhelms- 
lmfenx>ii the Nurih Sea, and Kiel and Danzic on the Baltic. 



1 Hamburg will shortly join the ZoUve- 
rein. 

3 The exports from Germany to Great 
Britain Mnounted in 1S79 to £21,604,890; 



and the imports of British produce into 
Germany, to £18,591,545. 

3 The railway system of Germany is now 
connected with that of Italy via we great 
St. Gothard Tunnel. 
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EDUCATION.— Education is general and compulsory tbronghout 
tbe empire. Public elementary schools in every town and village. 
Twenty-one universities^ of which fourteen are Protestant. 

In Prussia there are eleven grades of schools, but attendance is compulsory 
only at the elementary schools. The fees at the higher schools are so low 
that they are attended by the children of the lower as well as the middle and 
higher classes, hence the superiority of the Germans to all other European 
nations in point of education and general culture. The whole of the eduoa- 
lional estaluishments of Prussia, both public and prirate, are under the con- 
trol of the Minister of Public Instruction, but the uniyersities only are directly 
maintained by the government ; all other schools and colleges being mainly 
supported from local rates. 

RELIGION. — The majority of the Prussians are Protestants, but 
south Germany is chiefly Roman Catholic, There are over half a 
million Jews,^ 

DIVISIONS.— Before the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, Germany 
was politically divided into numerous states (originallv thirty -nine 
in number), which together formed the Germanic Cfonfederation, 
with Austria at the head, and Prussia occupying the second place in 
rank and importance. The decisive success eained by the arms of 
Prussia in the campaign of that year involved the break-up of the old 
confederation, and the establishment of a " North German Confede- 
ration," from which Austria was expressly excluded. 

The Franco-German war of 1870-71 involved another (and more 
important) change — viz.: the creation of a new German Empire, in 
favour of the royal house of Prussia. All the German states, Austria, 
Luxemburg, and the petty principality of Lichtenstein excepted, are 
embraced within the newly-constituted empire. Alsace and the 
chief part of Lorraine — ^previously attached (the latter during up- 
wards of a century, the former for nearly double that period) to 
France — are restored to Germany, and form a distinct dependency 
of the empire. Prussia is thus the recognised bead of the German 
nation, and is virtually sovereign over forty millions of people — 
the vast majority of them Germans. 



QUESTIONS ON THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

9. What is the ZoUverexn^ and when was 
it formed ? 

zo. Enumerate the principal articles of 
export and import. 

zx. What are the means of intercom- 



X. How is the *' German Empire" 
bounded ? 

2. Name the principal inlets and 
islands. 

3. Describe briefly the natural features 



of Germany, noting especially the munication? 

highest mountains and most important I 12. Under what form of government is 



nvers. 



5. State what you know of the climate 
of Germany. 

6. Whfit are the cliicf productions of 
Germany? 

7. What is the total population of the 
empire ? To what race do the vast majo- 
rity of the people belong? 

8. What are the chief industrial pur< 



the empire 7 



4. Enumerate the principal lakes. 13. How do you account for the supe- 



riority of the Germans to other nations 
as regards education 7 

14. What is the prevailing form of reli- 
gion in north and south Germany 7 

15. How was Germany divided politi- 
cally previous to the creation of the 
" Empire "? 

16. What states are now included in 



suitsof the German people? 1 the empire? 



lAeoording to the census (taken December 1 Catholics; 116,000, or 0.3 per cent., various 
i8zs)p 26,700,000, OT 63 Iter cent., were Protes- other Christian sects ; 590,000, cnr i per cent., 
taats; '5,300,000, or 36 per cent., Roman I Jews. 
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The following table shows the states included in the present 
German Empire : — 



Statks. 


Capitals. 


( 


' Pbussia, .... 


Berlin. 


\ 
I. Kingdoms of < 


1 Bavaria, .... 
1 wubtkmbebo, 


Munich. 
Stnttgart 


i 


Saxony, .... 


Dresden. 




r Baden, 


Carlsmhe. 




Mecklenbubq-Schwebin, 


Schwerin. 


2. Grand Duchies > 


Hesse, 




of 


Oldenbvbo, .... 


Oldenburg. 




Saxe-Weimab, 


Weimar. 




< Mecklenbubg-Stbelitz, 


New StreUtz. 




Bbunswick, .... 


Brunswick. 




Saxe-Meiningen, . . . 


Meiningen. 


3. Duchies of < 


(Anhalt, .... 


Dessau. 




Saxe-Cobubg-Gotha, . 


Gotha and Coburg. 




^ Saxe-Altenbtjbo, . 


Altenhurg. 




' Lippb-Detmold, . 


Detmold. 




Waldeck, .... 


Arolsen. 


T^ • • 1 * J * 


SCBnVABZBUBG-BunOLSTADT, . 


Budolstadt. 


4. Principahties J 
of S 


Schwabzbubg-Sondebhausen, 


Sonderhausen. 




Reuss (younoeb line), . 


Genu 




Schaumbubg-Lippe, 


Buckeburg. 




Reuss (elder line), 


Greii. 


1 


[ Hambubg. 




5. Free Cities of ^ 


LUBECK. 




1 


Bremen. 






( 


Metz. 


6. Reichsland of A 


Isace-Lorraine, . < 


Colmar. 
Strassburg. 



no 
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L PRUSSIA, 

BOUNDARIES. — Pmssia ^ is bounded on the north by the Ger» 
man Ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic Sea ; on the ecist by Russian 
Poland ; on the south by the Austrian Empire, Saxony, and others 
of the smaller German states, and France ; on the west by Belgium 
and the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

EXTENT.— Greatest length, 740 miles ; greatest breadth, 455 

miles. Area, 137,000 square miles, nearly two and a half times that of 

England and Wales, or two-thirds that of the whole German empire. 

The grecUest length is from the western frontier, near Maestri<iht, to the 
extreme eastern limit of East Prussia ; and the greatest breadth from the nor- 
thern limit of Schleswig-Holstein to the southern bordersof the Rhine Province. 

NATTJBAL FEATXJBES. —These have been already noticed in 
the preceding description of Germany. The mountains, rivers, and 
lakes of Prassia may be distinguished from those of the rest of the 
empire by referring to the map.^ 

POLITICAL PACTS.— On Dec^mbei: i, 1880, Prussia had apopu- 
lation of 27,260,331.^ Fewer than two and a half millions are Poles, 
who form the majority in the provinces of Posen and Prussia Proper : 
the remainder are Germans. The most thickly-populated portions 
of the kingdom are the Rhine countries and the province of Silesia.* 

The kingdom of Prussia is an hereditary monarchy, in most 
respects under military forms of administration, and with a royal 
prerogative which, until within a recent date, has been nearly abso- 
lute. The form of administration is now, however, much more liberaL 
The great majority of the people of .Prussia are members of the Pro- 
testant Church, but there are numerous Roman Catholics in some of 
the provinces, chiefly in the Rhine province, Posen, and Branden- 
burg. Jews are numerous in tlie towns. Education is in a highly 
advanced state among the Prussian people.* 

Prussia includes the following provinces and towns : — 



Provinces. 


Towns. 


Provinces. 


Towns, 


BrandenburgTy • 


Berlin, Potsdam, Frank- 


Hanover, 

Westphalia, . 


Hanover, Gdttingen. 




fort-on-the-Oder. 


Mtinster, Minden. 


Prussia Proper, 


EOnigsberg, • Danzig, 


Hessen-Nassau, 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, 




Memel. 




Cassel, Hanau. 


Pomerania, 


Stettin, Stralsund. 


Rhine Province, 


Golgone, Aachen, Elber> 
f eld, (>efeld, Cobleuz, 


Posen, 


Posen. 




Silesia, . 


Breslau. 




Treves. 


Saxony, . 


Magdeburg.Halle.Erfurt. ' 


Lauenburc . 


I^uenburg. 


Schleswig- » 


Altoua, Kiel, Tonning. 


JahdeTerritory, 


Wilhelmshafen. [gen. 


Holstein, 




HohenroUera, .* 


Hechingen, Sigmarin- 



Of these proyinces Schleswig-Holstein was acquired from Denmark in 
1864 ; Hanover and Hessen-Nassau (within which latter are embraced the 
former duchy of Nassau, and the electorate of Hessen-Cassel, together with 
the city of Frankfort-on-the-Main) were absorbed within Prussian rule after 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866. HohenzoUem is a detached territory, 
enclosed between the states of Wiirtemberg and Baden. 

1 Prussia, from Borussia, the country of 
the Borosri, who formerlj inhabited what is 
now Prussia Proper. 

» Mbp No. xz in FhiUpe' " Ck>mpreheii8ive 
Atlas otAiudent and Modem Geography." 
' An arenge ot ig8 to the square mue. 



4 The most thinly-peopled district is that 
of KOslin in Pomerania. 

6 By the laws of Prussia, parents an 
eomp^ed to send thefar ohilai«a to school 
whether ihej can pay the fees or not. 



. THE GERMAN EMPIRE-- PRUSSIA. Ill 

BESUM, the capital of Prussia, and the largest city of Germany, 
is on the river Spree, which joins the Havel (an affluent of the Elbe). 
Its population is little short of a million. Berlin is in all respects a 
flourishing city, one of the finest of European capitals in point of 
external aspect, and is noted for its iron, porcelain, and other manu- 
factures. Potsdam, to the south-west of Berlin, forms the head- 
quarters of the Prussian army. 

Breslau {population, 289,000), in Silesia (on the river Oder), is the 
second city of Prussia in point of population, and is the centre of exten- 
sive trade. Magdeburg ( popidcUion, 1 14,000), in Prussian Saxony, is on 
the river Elbe. Stettin (population, 80,000), near the mouth of the Oder, 
is one of the principal seaports. Danzig or Dantzic {popuUUion, 97,000), 
is also a great seat of the foreign commerce of Prussia : it lies near the 
Baltic, upon one of the channels through which the Vistula reaches the 
sea. Konigsberg {population, 122,000), the capital of Prussia Proper, is 
farther to the eastward, near the ouUet of the river PregeL Memel, 
another important seaport, lies at the entrance of the river Niemen into 
the Euriscne Hafif—an inland extension of the Baltic 

The RHINE PROVINCE contains a greater number of large towns 
than any other part of the Prussian territory. 

Cologne {population, 135,000), the most considerable, is on the left 
bank of the Rhine : its cathedral, and its well-known '* £au de Cologne," 
give it celebrity. Elbexfeld (with the a4Joining town of Barmen) is the 
chief seat of the cotton manufacture. Aiachen (or Aix-la-Chapelle) is a 
populous manufacturing city, to the westward of Cologne, and near the 
Belgian frontier. Treves is on the banks of the Moselle ; Cobleni is at 
the junction of that river with the Rhine. 

The city of HANOVER (jpopvlation^ io6,ocx)), the capital of the 
former kingdom of that name, stands in the midst of the plain of 
northern Germany, on the little river Leine, an affluent of the Weser. 

Gotiingen, to the southward of Hanover, is the seat of a celebrated 
university. Emden, the chief port of the Hanoverian territory, is at the 
outlet of the river Ems into the Dollart, a gulf of the North Sea. Cassel, 
the former capital of electoral Hesse, stands on the river Fulda, one of the 
two main affluents of the Weser. Wiesbaden, the capital of the former 
duchy of Nassau, lies a short distance from the river bank of the 
Rhine, below the junction of the Main. Frankfort-on-the-Main (popu- 
lation, 103,000), formerly a free city, is situated, as the name implies, 
on the river Main, which joins the Rhine about twenty miles below. It 
was the former seat of the Germanic Diet. Homburg is a few miles to the 
north of Frankfort. 

8CHLESWIGK-H0LSTEIN consists of two extensiv e tracts of country 
(divided by the course of the little river Eyder, which flows into 
the North Sea), which, prior to 1864, had been attached during 
several centuries to the crown of Denmark. 

Aliona, the largest city of this territory, lies on the Elbe, immediately 
below Hamburg, of which it forms indeed a mere suburb. Kiel, in a 
more northwardly part of Holstein, lies at the head of an inlet of the 
Baltic, and has a good harbour. Tonning is a port on the North Sea, at 
the mouth of the Eyder. Lauenburg is on the right bank of the Elbe, 
above Hamburg. 
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IL SMALLER STATES OF NORTH GERMANY. 

The smaller states of north Germany included within the Ger* 
man Empire are : — 

1. Kingdom of Saxony. 

2. Grand-duchies of Mecklenborg-Schwerin, Mecklenborg-Strelitz, Olden- 
burg, Saxe-Weimar. 

3. Duchies of Brunswick, Anhalt, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Coburg>Gotha, 
Saxe-Altenburg. 

4. Principalities of Lippe-Detmold. Waldeck, Schwarzburg-Budolstadt, 
Scliwarzbui^-Sonderhausen, Reuss (Younger), Schaumburg-Lippe, Reuss 
(Elder). 

5. Free cities of Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen. 

6. The territory of Alsace-Lorraine, acquired from France in 1871. 

SAXONY (aretty 6700 square miles ; population, 2,760,000) is inter- 
mediate in position between Prussia and the Austrian province of 
Bohemia, and is traversed by the river Elbe. It is bordered, on 
the side of Bohemia, by the Erz Gebirge and the Riesen Gebirge. 
Its chief towns are Dresden (the capital), Leipzig, Meissen, Chem- 
nitz, and Freiberg. 

Dresden {population, 197,000) stands beside the river Elbe, and is dis< 
tinguished by its general beauty of aspect and its fine collections of works 
of art. MeisBen, also on the Elbe, a few miles below Dresden, is cele- 
brated for its porcelain. Leipzig {population, 127,000) is situated near 
the river Elster, in the plain which lies to the west of the Elbe ; it is 
distinguished for its university and its book-trade, as well as for the 
great victory gained by the German over the French arms in 181 3. Chem- 
nitz, the ** Manchester of Saxony," is the principal manufacturing town ; 
and Freiberg is the centre of an important mining district. 

MECKLENBUBQ (area, 5800 square miles ; population, 659,000) 
divided into two distinct grand-duchies, of which the more west* 
ward, to which Schwerin belongs, is in the north of Germany 
bordering on the Baltic Sea. 

Its chief towns are Schwerin and New Strelitz, the respective capitals 
of its two divisions. 

OLDENBUBO (or^a, 2400 square miles ; population, 319,000) is in 
the north-west of Germany. It borders on the North Sea, and is 
enclosed on the land side by the territory of Prussia. 

Its chief town is Oldenburg {poptdationj 15,700), on the river Hunte, a 
tributary of the Weser. 

SAZE-WEIMAB (area, 1400 square miles; population, 2g2fOOo), the 
most considerable of the smaller Saxon states, lies in the verycentre 
of Germany, within and adjoining the tract known as the Thurin- 
gian Forest. 

Its chief towns are Weimar (the grand-ducal capital) and Jena. 

BRUNSWICK (area, 1500 square miles ; population, 327,000) is a 
small inland territory, completely enclosed by the Prussian domi- 
nions. 

Its chief town, Brunswick {population, 65,900), lies on the river Ocker, 
a tributary of the AUer, which flows into the Weser. 
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ANHALT {area^ 870 square miles ; popiilation, 213,000) compre- 
hends a small, and for the most part a level, tract of country crossed 
by the river Elbe and enclosed by the Prussian territory. 

It contains the towns of Dessau, the capital, on the Mulde, near its junc- 
tion with the Elbe, and Bemburg, on the Saale, an affluent of the Elbe. 

SAXE-MEININGEN (area, 933 square miles ; population^ 194,000^, 
SAXE-COBUEG-GOTHA {area, 810 square miles ; populaiion, i82,ooo\ 
and SAXE-ALTENBTJRG {area, 500 square miles ; population, 145,000), 
all lie within the same central hill-region as Saxe- Weimar, and are 
traversed by the heights of the Thuringian forest. 

The chief towns are respectively Meiningen, on the "Werra, an affluent 
of the Weser ; Cobuig, on the Itz, an affluent of the Main ; Gotha, on the 
Leina ; and Altenburg, on the Pleisse, a tributary of the Elster. 

LIPPE-DETMOLD {area, 445 square miles; population, ii2;ooo^ 
and SCHAUMBUBG-LIPPE (area, 210 square miles ; population, 33,000) 
are tw^o adjoining territories within the basin of the Weser in the 
north-west of Germany, and completely enclosed by Prussia. 

The towns of Detmold and Buckeburg are their respective capitals. 

WALDECE {area, 460 square miles ; population, 54,000) is a small 
territory to the south of Lippe, and also enclosed by Prussia. 

Arolsen {popvlationj 2400), the capital, lies 25 miles north-west of Cassel. 

SCHWABZEUBG-RUDOLSTADT and SCHWABZBUBG-SONDEBS- 
HAUSEN are small (and partly detached) territories in the central 
part of Germany, enclosed between Prussia and the lesser Saxon 
states. The former embraces part of the Thuringian forest. 

Rudolstadt and Sondershausen are their respective capitals. 

BEUSS {area, 540 square miles ; population, 1 39,000) embraces 
some small tracts of country between Prussia and the various Saxon 
states, watered by the Elster and Saale. 

It is divided into the Elder and Younger branches ; the town of Greitz 
is the capital of the former, Schleitz of the latter. 

THE HANSE TOWNS.— The "free cities" of Hamburg, Lubeck, 
and Bremen enjoy the privileges of distinct states, and are among 
the most important commercial centres in the empire. ^ 

Hamburg {population, 388,000) is the great emporium of the foreign 
commerce of Germany, and the seat of an immense trade with all nations.'-^ 
It stands on the north bank of the Elbe, 60 miles above its mouth. Cux- 
haven, at the mouth of the Elbe, also belongs to Hamburg. 

Lubeck (populatiorif 57,000) stands on the Trave, which enters tlie Baltic 
adjacent to the east coast of Holstein. It is less important now than at 
a fonner period. Travemunde, at the mouth of tlie Trave, is its outport. 

Bremen {popnJationj 142,000), situated on the Weser, 40 miles above 
its mouth, is only second to Hamburg as a seat of commerce. Large ves- 
sels load and unload at Bremerhafen, at the mouth of the river. 



1 Hanibui^, Lubeck, and Bremen were the 
princiiial cities in the famous Hanseatic 
League, which during the Middle Ages con- 
trolled the commerce of north-western 
Europe. 



2 In 1879 the exports from the United King- 
dom to Hamburg amounted to £20,879,043, 
exclusive of bullion. More than half the 
trade with Germany passes through Ham- 
burg. 
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ALSACE-LOBBAINE, the territory transferred from France to Ger- 
many on the conclusion of the war of 1870-71, embraces a tract 
lying along the left bank of the Rhine, between that river and the 
chain of the Vosges (Vogesen) Mountains, and stretching thence 
along the former Prussian border, in the direction of Luxemburg. 
Part of the Moselle valley, as well as the left bank of the Rhine from 
the Swiss border downward to the parallel of 49°, is within its limits. 
Alsace-Lorraine has a total area of 5580 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of upwards of i,5oo,ocx). 

ALSACE (German, EUass) includes Strassbttrg^ {popvUatwn, 86,000), a 
large and ancient city, seated near the left bank of the Rhine, beside its 
affluent, the 111 ; Muhlhausen {popvlationf 57,000), a great centre of cotton 
and other manufacturing industry, lies between 50 and 60 miles farther 
south ; and Colmar lies 40 miles south-west of Strassburg. 

The principal place within the portion of I/)RBAINE (German, Lothringm) 
transferred to Germany is Metz^ {popvlaiion, 51,000), a strongly-fortified 
town on the Moselle, and of much note in former as well as in recent history. 

in. STATES OF SOUTH GERMANY. 

The southern half of Germany is more elevated and mountainous 
than north Germany. It consists of plateaux of moderate elevation, 
crossed by detached mountain chains and groups, and rising gradu- 
ally to the southward into the high region of the Alps. 

The Danube (German, Dotiau) is the great river of south Germany, 
which it crosses from west to east, passing below Vienna into Hun- 
gary. Amongst the numerous affluents of the Danube, within the 
German portion of its course, are the Lech, Isar, and Inn, on its 
right or southern bank ; the Altmiihl, Nab, Regen, and March, on its 
left or northern bank. 

The following states of South Germany are included within the 
newly-organised German Empire : — The kingdoms of Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, the Grand-duchies of Baden and Hessen-Darmstadt, 
and the little Principality of Lichtenstein. 

BAVARIA (area, 29,000 square miles ; population, 5,022,000), in 
point of size, comes next to Prussia in the list of German states. It 
forms an upland plain or tableland about sixteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. In the south Bavaria includes some of the 
outlying branches of the Alps ; on the east it is divided from 
Bohemia by the chain of the Bohmer Wald. Besides the main body 
of the kingdom, Bavaria comprehends a smaller and detached piece 
of territory to the west of the Rhine. The chief towns of Bavaria 
are Munich^ (the capital), Nuremberg, Augsburg, Ratisbon, Bambei^, 
Wiii'zburg, and Speyer. 

Municli {population^ 169,000) stands on the river Isar, a considerable 
affluent of the Danube, in the midst of the plateau-land of South Ger- 
many, at an elevation of 1700 feet above the sea-level ; it is noted for its 
fine collections of painting and sculpture. Augsburg {popvlcUion, 51,000) 



1 Taken by the French under Louis XIV. 
in x68i ; besieged and taken by the Germans 
in 1870, 
^ Besieged by the Germans in the autumn 



of 1870, and surrendered by Marshal Bazaine, 
with an army of 170,000 men. 

3 Munich, German, MUnehen ; from mffftdke, 
monks. 
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is on the Lech, which also joins the Danube, to the north-west of the 
Bavarian capital. Nuremberg (population, 83,000) lies in the plain to the 
north of the Danube, on a small affluent of the Main. Wunbnrg ipopu* 
lotion, 40,000) is on the right bank of the Main. Batisbon {population, 
30,000) is on the Danube, opposite the junction of the Regen. Speyer, 
or Spires (population, 13,000), is within the detached portion of Bavarian 
territory, to the west of the Rhine, and on the left bank of that river. 

WUBTEMBEBQ (area, 7600 square miles ; population, 1,881,000) 
is immediately to the west of Bavaria. Its nortnem portion is tra- 
versed by the Neckar, an affluent of the Rhine, but its southern 
districts belong to the basin of the Danube. 

The capital, Stuttgart {population, 91,000), lies near the left bank of the 
Keckar. Ulm is an ancient city on the Danube, close to the Bavarian 
border, and is strongly fortified. 

BADEN ^ (area, 5800 square miles ; population, 1,507,000) is along 
and narrow tract of coimtry, lying on the east bank of the Rhine, 
and traversed by the range of the Schwarz Wald or Black Forest. 

Its capital, Carlsmhe {population, 36,000), lies a few miles east of the 
Rhine. Mft&nheim {population, 39,000) is at the junction of the Neckar 
and Rhine. Heidelberg, on the Neckar, is a university town. 

The Grand-duchy of HESSEN-DABMSTADT (area, 2800 square 
miles ; population, 884,000) comprehends two detached portions of 
territory. The more southwardly is crossed by the Rhine, above the 
junction of the Main ; the northwardly division is to the north of 
the Main. 

The chief cities are Darmstadt (the capital) and Mentz. Darmstadt 
{popvJAxtion, 39,000) lies 1 1 miles east of the Rhine ; Ments, or Mayence 
^population, 54,000), is on the west bank of the Rhine, opposite the junction 
of the Main, and is strongly fortified. 

LICHTENSTEIN (area, 68 square miles; population, 8000), the 
smallest of the German states, adjoins the east border of Switzerland, 
and practically belongs to the Austrian Empire, but has never been 
formally transferred. Vaduz, its capital, is merely a castle. 

LUXEMBUBO (popvlation, 200,00), on the border of Prussia and 
Belgiimi, ranks as one of the German states, though attached to the 
kingdom of the Netherlands in the person of the Grand- duke. Its 
integrity as a distinct state is guaranteed by the great European 
powers, under a treaty executed in 1867. 



QUESTIONS ON PRUSSIA AND THE SMALLER STATES OF 

GERMANY. 



X. How is Prussia bounded ? 

2. What is the length, breadth, 
area of Prussia? 

3. What does the population 



and 



of Prus- 

which portions of 

most densely popu- 



sia amount to 1 
the kingdom are 
lated? 

4. Enumerate the mountavM and rivers 
that strictly belong to Prussia. 

5. In what provinces, respectively, are 
Breshm, Stettin, Ma^eburg, Aachen, 
HUuster, and Danzig t 



6. Which of the provinces contains the 
greatest number of large towns ? Name 
some of the latter. 

7. For what are Elberfeld, Cologne, and 
Danzig respectively distinguished ? 

8. In what portion of the Prussian 
dominions are Gdttingen, Emdon, Cassel, 
Wiesbaden, and Kiel, respectively ? 

9. Describe the condition of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. Since what date has it been 
annexed to Prussia ? What was its pre- 
vious condition ? 



1 Baden, from the town of the same name, celebrated for its &a(fc<. 
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10. Which of the smaller states of 
North Germany miiks as a kingdom? 
Which of them form grand - ducliies ? 
Which duchies? Which principali- 
ties? 

11. In what states arc, respectively, 
Dresden, Leipzig, Jena, Dessau, Coburg, 
and Detmold ? 

12. Name the three free cities of Ger- 
many, and describe the situation of each. 

13. Describe the situation of Alsace- 
liOrraine, and name the principal towns 
within the respective portions of the 
territory it embraces. 

14. In what respect does South Ger- 
many differ, as to its natural features, 
from the northern half of Germany ? 



15. Name the great river of southern 
Germany, also its principal tributaries 
within German limits. 

16. What states are witliin South Ger- 
many, and what are their respective 
forms of government ? 

17. Name the principal towns of Ba- 
vana, also those of Wurtemberg.. 

18. In what states, respectively, are 
WUrzburg, Katisbon, Ulm, and Mentz ? 

10. Describe the situation of Baden, 
ana name its principal towns. 

20. By what river is the territory of 
Hessen- Darmstadt traversed ? What are 
its chief towns ? 

21. Which is the smallest of the Ger- 
man states ? Describe its situation. 



THE AUSTRO-HUNGAEIAN EMPIRE, 



Besides part of Germany the "Austrian Empire" embraces several 
large countries of middle Europe, lying beyond tlie German limits, 
and inhabited by races of people distinct from the Germans. 

BOUNDARIES. — Austria-Hungary is bounded on the north by 
Sa.^ony, Prussia, and Poland ; on the east by Russia and Roumania ; 
on the south by Roumania, Servia, the Adriatic Sea, and Italy ; on 
the west by Switzerland and Bavaria.^ 

The frontier'line of the empire is about 4500 miles long, and is for the 
most part formed by strongly-marked natural features, but its natural com- 
pactness is politically neutralised by the heterogeneous character of its popu- 
lation, which consists of Sclavs, Germans, Magyars, and other races. 

EXTENT. — The area of Austria ^ proper is 1 1 5,905 square miles, 
and of Hungary 124,438 square miles. Including Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, the empire has a total area of 265,190 square miles, about 
four and a half times the area of England and Wales.^ 

The greatest lengthy from east to west, is about 800 miles. 
The greatest breadth^ from north to south, is nearly 500 miles. 

COASTS. — The only sea- coast which belongs to Austria is at the 
head and on the eastern side of the Adriatic, and is about 500 miles 
in length, t.e., i mile of coast to every 500 square miles of area. 

CAPES.— Puntas de Promontore, the southern extremity of Illyria; and 
Capo de Istria, the most southerly point of the peninsula of Istria. 

INLETS. — Gulfs t)f Trieste, Quarnero, and Cuttaro ; the last of which forms 
by far the best harbour in the Adriatic. 

ISLANDS. — Numerous small islands along the Adriatic coast, of 
Avhich the principal are : — Cherso and Veglia, in the Gulf of Quar- 
nero ; Pago, Grossa, and Brazza, off the coast of Dalmatia, 



1 By Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin (July 
13, 1878) it was decided that the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina should oe occupied 
and administered by Austria. The total area 
of these provinces is 24,247 square miles. 



2 Austria, 6er. Oegter-reich^ eastern king- 
dom, so called because it formed the ta^n'n 
portion of the dominions of Charlemagne. 

3 The minor PrincipaUty of Llchtenstein 
also practically belongs to Austria-Hungary. 
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MOUNTAINS.— The Austrian Empire includes the Bohemian 
Mountains in the north-west, the eastern portions of the Alps, and 
the whole of the Carpathian mountain-system, besides several minor 
ranges. The Alps belong to the German provinces of the empire ; 
the Carpathians to the Hungarian countries. 

1. The Bohemian Monntains enclose Bohemia and include the Sudetic 
Gebirge, Riesen Gebirge, Erz Gebirge, and the Bohmer Wald. The highest 
point is Schneekopf (5274 feet), in the Riesen Gebirge. 

2. The Austrian Alps include the Rhaetian Alps, with OrUer-spitZf 12,852 
feet ; Noric Alps, with Gross Oldckner, 12,766 feet ; Caurnic Alps, with Keller- 
wand, 9500 feet ; Julian Alps, with Terglou, 10, 866 feet. The principal passes 
over the Austrian Alps are the Stelvio Fuss (9177 feet), the loftiest carriage- 
rond in Europe ; and the Brenner Pass (4660 feet), traversed by a carriage- 
road and railway, the latter opened in 1867. 

3. The GarpatMans extend for 900 miles in a semicircle from the Danube, 
near Presburg, to Orsova on the same river. The culminating point is Mount 
Pietra, 8090 feet above the level of the sea. Besides the Carpathians proper, 
we have — 

4. The Little Carpathians, between the March and Waag; the Tatra 
Monntains, with Lomnitz Peak, 8799 feet ; the Transylvanian Alps, with 
Mount Negoi, 8346 feet ; and the Dlnaiio Alps, with Mount Kom, 9000 feet, 
and Mount Dinara, 7458 feet. 

PLAINS. — Between the Carpathians and the eastern spurs of 
the Alps is the large Plain of Hungary, The less extensive Plain of 
Boliemia is in the north-west part of the empire. 

RIVERS. — The principal riversof Austria-Hungary are the D<«nw6e 
and its tributaries, and the Dniester, flowing into the Black Sea ; the 
Etsch, Sdohha, flowing into the Adriatic Sea ; the Oder and Vistula 
flowing into the Baltic ; and the Elbe flowing into the North Sea. 

1. Tlie Danube is the great river of Austria. It flows through the heai*t 
of the empire, from west to east ; and with its numerous tributaries waters 
more than two-thirds of its whole extent. Of these tributaries the /nn, 
March, Drave, Save, and Theiss are the most considerable. The Danube, 
although rapid, is navigable throughout Austria for steamers and rafts. 

2. The Elbe and the Dniester lutve their upper portions within Austria — 
the former in the province of Bohemia, the latter in Galicia. 

3. Only a small portion of the upper courses of the Oder and Vistula are 
within the empire. The latter forms part of the boundary between the 
Russian and Austrian territories. 

«*« The largest strictly Austrian river is the Theiss, which rises in Mount 
Galatz, in the Carpathians, and after a generally navigable course of 843 
miles joins the Danube near Peterwardein. 

LAKES. — Hungary contains the considerable Lake of Balaton or 
the Flatten See (area, 380 square miles), the water of which is slightly 
salt. The Neusiedler See has disappeared within recent years. LaJce 
Zirknitz, tbe waters of which occasionally disappear, is in the Julian 
Alps ; and Lakes Garda and Como are on the south-west frontier. 

CLIMATE. — So extensive and varied a range of country as that 
which falls within the empire of Austria naturally exhibits many 
differences of climate, soil, and vegetation. The warmest portions of 
the empire are those lying south of the Alps, towards the coasts of 
the Adriatic. The pluin of Hungary is distinguished by extremes of 
heat and cold at the opposite seasons of the year. Upon the whole, 
the climate of most part of Austria is dry, healthy, and temperate. 
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PRODUCTIONS.— The natural productions of the empire are 
extremely varied. Every plant indigenous to Europe is found in 
Hungary alone, and the mineral wealth of the two countries is said 
to be greater than that of any other European country. 

1. The vine thrives in Hungary, and throughout the southern provinces 
in general. Ranks next to France as a wine-growing country, yielding 
annually about five hundred million gallons. The Jig, olives and mvUberry 
are found on the shores of the Adriatic. 

2. Austria is rich in mineral produce. Both gM and silver are worked 
in Hungary and Transylvania. Within the German provinces there are 
rich mines of lead and iron^ besides the quicksilver mine of Idria (in the 
province of Caruiola, above the head of the Adriatic). 

INHABITANTS.— The Austrian Empire has above 37,000,000 
inhabitants — a greater population than any other country in Europe, 
excepting Russia. Over 21,500,000 of the number inhabit the Ger- 
man provinces of the empire, but hardly more than 6,000,000 of 
them are of the German race, the remainder consisting of Czechs 
(who form the bulk of the Bohemian population) and other Sclavonic 
races. 5, 500,000 Austrian subj ects are Poles, and nearly 500,000 speak 
the Italian language. These latter inhabit the southern valleys of 
the Tyrol 

The remaining 15,500,000 of the Austrian population includes 
the people of Hungary and the adjacent territories, known under 
the general name of the Hungariau countries. In Hungary itself 
the Magyars form the dominant race ; intermixed with them are 
Sclavonic races, together with Germans and others. Jews are nume- 
rously dispersed throughout the empire. 

The population of the new provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novi- 
bazar, occupied by Austria in accordance with the Treaty of Berlin, was 
estimated in 1879 at 1,212,000, which raises the total popvXation of the empire 
to 38,342,000, an average of 144 persons to the square mile. 

INDUSTRY. — The industrial produce of the Austrian Empire is 
considerable. There are considerable manufactures, but agriculture 
is the principal, and in many parts the only, industry. 

1. Agriculture occupies by much the larger pro^rtion of the people, 
especially in Hungary and Galicia, which are the principal corn-growing 
provinces. Rye is the staple crop, and forms the principal article of food. 
Large quantities of hariey and oats are grown in Galicia. Much wine is 
produced, that of Tokay being specially famed. Vast numbers of sheep 
and cattle are reared in various parts of the empire. 

2. Manufactures are mostly pursued in the German provinces, where 
linen, woollen, and other fabrics are made. Bohemia is celebrated for its 
glassworks. Still Austria is not, on the whole, a manufacturing country, 
and manufactured goods are therefore largely imported. 

3. The foreign Commerce ^ of Austria is checked by its limited extent 
of sea-coast and by the mountain-chains which have to be crossed in 
order to reach this coast from the interior. 

PORTS.— The ports of Trieste and Fiume are the chief seats of Austrian 
maritime trade — Trieste for the German, Fiume for the Hungarian, provinces. 



1 The total ralae of the impwu Va 1878 
'^M £s7, 95AfOoo\ And export*, £&^Zy>,ooo. 
Leaa tiuui a third ot the trade ia carried 



on with Turkey, Russia, Italy, France, and 
Great Britafti; the rest being with G«r* 
muiy. 
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INTEBNAL COMMUNICATION.— The Danube and its tri- 
bntaries are tlie great highways of internal trade. Excellent high- 
roads, about 12,000 miles of railway y and well-developed telegraphic 
and postal services* 

The Austrian government haa, at great expense, constructed good roads 
across upwards of sixty passes, that leading from Innsbriick over Monte 
Stelvio to Lombard/ being a magnificent road, arched over in some parts to 
prevent its being blocked by avalanches. Before the construction of railways 
through the mountainous region which lies between the interior and the sea- 
coast, intercommunication was necessarily limited. Now, however, railways 
extend from Vienna to Prague, &;c., on the north ; Pesth, &c., on the east ; 
Munich, &c., on the west ; and Trieste on the south, besides another line 
across the Brenner Pass to Lombardy. Pesth, the capital of Hungary, has 
direct communication by rail with the port of Fiume, on the Adriatic. 

OOVEBNMENT. — The Austro-Hungarian Empire is an heredi- 
tary monarchy, xmtil recentlv nearly absolute ; constitutional forms are 
now, however, enjoyed. The administration is dual, the Hungarian 
countries possessmg a distinct legislature under the Hungarian 
crown ; while the other provinces are under the immediate govern- 
ment of the " Reichsrath " or Imperial Council. The empire, as a 
whole, has no nationality. The ruling power is German ; but four- 
fifths of the subjects of Austria are of races differing in language, 
habits, and ideas from the Germans, whose rule they reluctantly 
obey. This division of races is a source of political weakness to 
the empire, and necessitates the maintenance of a large standing 
army, 

Plnanoe. — In 1880 the Revenue for the " common affairs " of the empire was 
estimated at ;f 13,750,000, and the Hxpenditure at ;fi3} 540,000, of which 
Austria proper provided 70, and Hungary 30, per cent. In 1880 the estimated 
revenue of Austria proper wm ;f 39,999,577, and the expenditure ;f 41,271,291 ; 
and of Hungary ;f 23,635,029 and ;f 25,366,966. 

Army and Navy. — ^The standing amiy numbers about 280,000 on the peace 
footing, and 1,064,000 on the war footing.^ The navy consists of 55 war ves- 
sels (of which 14 are ironclads), manned by upwards of 6000 men. Pola and 
Trieste are the naval ports. 

EDUCATION. — Public education throughout the empire was 
rather backward until recently, and notwithstanding the efforts of 
the government the great bulk of the agricultural population of the 
purely Sclavonic provinces are as yet almost entirely illiterate. In 
the Germanic portions of the empire the law enforces the education of 
every child between the ages of six and twelve. Numerous higher- 
class schools and eight universities— of the latter, that of Vienna has 
about 2000 students, and that of Pesth, 1500. 

BELIGION.^The Roman Catholic religion is followed by three- 
fourths of the population. Protestants are most numerous in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania. Many of the people of the Hungarian 
countries, however, are members of the Greek Church. 



1 A large proportion of the army was for- 
merly obtained from the "Military Frontier," 
Init wbX system has Ijeen recently abolished, 



and the Prassian principle of universal lia- 
bility to military service has been adopted 
throughout the empire. 
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DIVISIONS and TOWNS. — ^The Anstro-Himgariaii Empire in- 
cludes, in all, ei ghteen great provinces. Eleven of the number are within 
the limits of Germany, though entirely dissevered from the German 
Empire. These, with the principal towns in eacli, are as follow : — 



Provinces. 


Towns. 


Provinces. 


Towns. 


Lower Austria, . 
Upper Austrii, . 
Salzburg, . 
Styria, 
Cfljinthia, . 
Camiola, 


Vienna. 

Linz. 

Salzbui^. 

Gratz. 

KLigenfttrt. 

Laybach. 


The Tjittoral, or Coast 
' Region, 

Tyrol, 

Bohemia, 
! Mor.ivia, . 
■ Silesia, . 


Trieste. 
lunsbi-Uck. 
Prague. 

Brttnn, Olmtltz. 
Troppau. * 



VIENNA {'population, 1,020,000), the capital of the Austio-Hun- 
garian Empire, stands on the south bank of the Danube. It is 
among the largest of European capitals, and is a great centre of 
trade* Linz, in Upper Austria, is also on the Danube. Gratz, in 
Styria, is on the river Mur, an affluent of the Drave. Trieste {popu- 
lation^ 70,000), situated at the head of the Adriatic, is the principal 
seaport of Austria, and is connected by rail with Vienna and other 
towns in the interior. 

Prague {population, 157,000), the capital of Bohemia, comes next to 
Vienna in size and population, and is a place of much note in history. 
Prague stands on the river Moldau, which joins the Elbe. Eoniggratz, 
which gives its name to the decisive victory gained over the Austrians by 
Prussia in 1866, Hes on the Upper Elbe, sixty miles east by north of 
Prague. Brunn {popuLatioUy 73,000), in Moravia, is an important manu- 
facturing town. Not far distant from it is AusterlitZf the scene of Napo- 
leon's victory over the Austrians in 1805. 

The following countries are beyond the limits of Germany. They 
include more than two-thirds of the total extent of the empire : — 



Provinces. 


Towns. 


Provinces. 


Towns. 


Hungary,. 
Tr:insylvania, . 
Sclavonia, 
Croatia, . 


Pesth, Buda, Presburg. 
Kronstadt, Klausenburg. 
Peterwardein. 
Agram, Fiume. 


Dalmatia, . . 
Galicia, . 
Bukowina, 


Zara, Ragusa. 
Lemberg, Ci-acow. 
Czemowitz. 



The first four of the above are comprehended under the general 
name of the Hungarian countries. They include more than half the 
entire extent of the empire. 

Pesth and Buda {population, 250,000), which together form the cbief 
city of Hungary, stand on the opposite banks of the Danube. Pesth (on 
the east bank) is of the larger size, but Buda is the more ancient. They 
form together a large city, and Pesth is a great seat of trade. Presbnrg 
{popvlatiort^ 46,000), higher up the river, was the ancient capital of Hun- 
gary during its period of national independence. Finme {population, 13,000) 
is the chief seaport of the Hungarian countries. It lies at the head of an 
arm of the Adriatic, to the eastward of the Gulf of Trieste, and is connected 
by rail with Pesth via Agram. Zara {population, 7000), the chief place in 
Dalmatia, is on the east coast of the Adriatic, and is a thriving port. 

GALICIA lies to the east and north of the Carpathian Mountains, 
^d originally formed part of the independent kingdom of Poland, 
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Lemberg {population^ 87,cxx)) is a large city, with considerable trade. 
Cracow {population^ 50,000), on the Vistula, was formerly the ecclesias- 
tical capital of Polarnd, and has a magnificent cathedral. 

BOSNIA and HERZEGOVINA were in 1878, in accorclance with the 
Treaty of Berlin, placed imder the direct administration of Austria, 
and are now virtually treated as integral parts of the empire. These 
provinces comprise the territory lying between Servia on the east 
and Dalmatia and Croatia on the west, the river Save forming the 
northern boundary. According to a census taken in 1 879, the p&pu- 
latioii is estimated at 1,212,172, and the area at 24,247 square miles. 
The characteristic features of these provinces are their well-woodetl 
mountains and fertile valleys, but the long-continued and unsettled 
state of the country has hitherto retarded any material progress. 

The largest town is Bosna-Serai {population^ 60,000), the capital of 
Bosnia. Mostar {popvlation., 7300) is the chief town of the Herzegovina. 
Trebinje and Travnik are fortified towns. 



QUESTIONS ON THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 

I. By what countries is the Austro- I 8. What races of people are included 



Hungarian Empire bounded ? 

2. What countries beyond the limits of 
Germany does the Austrian Empire em- 
brace? 

3. What two mountain-systems are (one 
of them partly, the other wholly) within 
the limits of Austria ? Name the highest 
points in each. 

4. What plains are within the limits of 
the empire ? 

5. Name the chief rivers of the Austiian 
Empire, and briefly describe their 
courses. 

6. Which portions of the Austrian Em- 
pire are distinguished by the greater 
warmth of their climate? Name some 
of the fruits that belong to these pro- 
vinces. 

7. What descriptions of mineral wealth 
does the empire contain, and in which of 
its provinces ? 



among the subjects of Austria? 

g. What branches of industry are most 
characteristic of the people ? 

10. Name the chief ports for the foreign 
commerce of the empire. What are ti»o 
means of internal communication? 

n. What is the form of government, 
and what the prevailing religion, in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire ? 

12. Name the provinces of Austria that 
fall within the limits of Germany. 

1^. What portions of the empire come 
under the general name of the Hungarian 
countries ? 

14. Which of the Austrian provinces 
was formerly a part of Poland, and what 
is its chief city? 

15. Say what yoiiknow of Vienna, Grfttz, 
Trieste, Prague, Brunn, Pesth, R^burg, 
Fiume, Zara, Cracow, Bosna-Serai, and 
Mostar. 



DENMARK. 

Denmark ^ is a smaU country in the north of Europe. Denmark 
proper consists of a peninsula and an adjacent group of islands lying 
at the entrance of the Baltic Sea. The Duchies of Sleswig and 
Holstein, formerly attached to the Danish crown, were severed from 
Denmark in 1864. 

BOUNDARIES. — The boundaries of Denmark are — on the north, 
the Skagerrack ; on the east, the Kattegat, and the Baltic Sea ; on 
the west, the North Sea ; on the south, Germany. 

EXTENT.— The present area of the kingdom of Denmark is 14,5 53 
square miles — less than half the area of Scotland, and about one 
fourth that of England and Wales. But if we include Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands, the total area is 54,819 square miles. 

I Denmark, Daw-March, the march or frontier of the Danes. 
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COASTS. — The coast-line of Denmark is extensive, being nearly 
4000 miles in length, and the position of the country is one favour- 
able to maritime commerce. The three channels of entrance to the 
Baltic — known as the Sound, and the Great and Little Belts — lie 
between the Danish islands and the mainland on either side. The 
Sound is between the island of Zealand and the coast of Sweden. 
The Great Belt is between the islands of Zealand and FUnen ; and 
the Little Belt between Fiinen and the coast of Jutland. Denmark 
terminates to the north in a point of land, or cape, called the Skaw. 

Along the west coast of Jutland and in the Kattegat are numerous shoals 
and saud-banks. The western coasts, regular and unbroken and containing no 
harbours, contrast strongly with the eastern coast-line, which is penetrated 
by numerous inlets, the most important of which, the Liim Fiord^ extends 
across the entire breadth of the peninsula from the Kattegat to the North Sea. 

ISLANDS. — A third of Denmark consists of islands, of which 
Zealand (2600 square miles), Fiinen (1250 s<]^uare miles), Lacdand 
(462 square miles), Bomholm (221 square miles), and Falster (178 
square miles) are the largest. 

NATURAL FEATURES.— Denmark is a flat country, often 
marshy towards the coasts, which in some places require to be pro- 
tected by dykes, as in Holland. No part of Jutland reaches an 
elevation of more than 600 feet above the sea-leveL 

Denmark has no rivers of any large size, though small streams are 
numerous. The principal are the Guden and Veile, which flow into the 
Kattegat, and the Skive, which falls into the laim Fiord, all of which are less 
than 50 miles in length. There are numerous lakes, but none of any con- 
siderable size. Denmark is generally level and monotonous, but there are 
sevei-al remarkably beautiful and well- wooded tracts, especially in the islands. 

CLIMATE. — The climate of Denmark is somewhat colder and 
moister than that of Britain, but on the whole temperate and healthy. 
The winters are severe,^ and occasionally the narrow channels between 
the islands are frozen over.^ 

PRODUCTIONS. — The chief sources of national wealth are 
found in the rich pastures, and in the fisheries carried on in the 
adjacent seas. There are few wild animals, and no minerals, except 
limited quantities of coal, marble, and building-stone in the island 
of Bornholm. Turf is generally used for coal. 

INHABITANTS. — The Dalies belong to the Scandinavian 
family of nations, and in 1878 were estimated to number 1,940,000. 
The Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland have a total population of 
about 90,000. 

Education.— Widely diffused by means of primary and secondary schools 
under the control of the government. One university (at Oopenhagen) and 
several public colleges in the laiger towns. 

Religion. — ^The established religion is the Lutheran, to which 99 per cent, 
of the people belong, but all sects are tolerated. 



1 Snow falla •n about 30 days hi the year, 
and the mean winter temperature at Oopen- 
hagen is 32.9* F. (32* F. is the freezing-point 



of fresh water). The mean annual tempar»> 
ture ia 47.18° F. 

3 In 1658-59, the army of Charles X. crossed 
the frozen channels from Jutland to Zealand. 



DENMARK. 
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INDUSTRY. — The industry of Denmark is chiefly devoted to 
the soil. The rearing of cattle, with the culture of the land, employ 
the greater number of the people. Oxen, with butter and cheese, 
and other farm and dairv produce, are largely supplied to other 
countries, and a considerable amount of maritime commerce is thus 
carried on. The Danes are good sailors, and have always been noted 
for their devotion to maritime pursuits. 

The imports from the United Kingdom in 1879 were valued at £2, 199,000, 
and the exports at ;f 4,71 1,000. The mercantile navy oonsists of orer 3000 
vessels, about aoo of which are steamers. Copenhagen is the principal port. 

^ INTERNAL COVKTUNICATION.— Excellent roads, especially 
in the islands, above 900 miles of railvjayy and several canals. 

The Liim Fiord, which extends across the country from the Kattegat to 
the North Sea, throws off several arms, which furnish extensive means of 
internal communication. The natural channel (formed during the storm of 
Feb. 3, 1825) connecting the fiord and the sea having become closed with sand, 
the Thyhof^H Canal was cut, but it can only be used by very small vessels. 

GOVERNMENT.— Denmark forms an hereditary monarchy, 
limited by provincial states. The sovereignty over Holstein, long 
attached to the Danish crown, formerlv gave the King of Denmark 
a place in the now extinct Qermanic Cfonfederation. 

Finance. — In 1880-81 the Bevenue amounted to ;f 2,645,000, and the Expert' 
diture to ;f 2,311,000. The Public Debt has been reduced from ;f 14,568,000 
in 1866 to ;f 9,629,000 in i88a 

Army and Navy.— The regular army consists of 35,000, and the army of 
reserve about 13,000. The navy consists of 30 war vessels, manned by about 
xooo men. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Denmark is divided for administra- 
tive purposes into five Districts and eighteen Amter. The districts 
with their chief towns are : — 



Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


/Zealand, ) 

L 4M6en, } 

(SamsO, ) 


Copenhagen,- Elsi- 
nore, Sor5,Ro8kilde, 
Fredericksboiig^. 


(Fttnen, ) 

IV. \ Langland, V 

(ArrO, j 


Odense, Svendhorg, 
Nyborg. 


II. .Boruholm, 


Roune, NexO. 


V. Jutland, 


/ Aalborg, Aarhuus, 
J Viborg, Viele, 
) Thi8ted,Itanders, 
\ lUbe, Faaborg. 


TTT (Laaland, ) 


MaribO, Nakskov. 

1 



COPENHAGEN 1 (population, 193,000), the capital of Denmark, is on 
the east coast of Zealand. It has extensive docks and great trade, 
and is strongly fortified. 

Elainore lies about twenty miles north of Copenhagen, at the northern 
entrance of the Sound. Boskilde. an ancient town,* tlie former residence 
of the Danish kings, is to the west of the present capital. 

1 CopenhafftB, or KJObenhavn, merchant's I nel between Copenhagen proper and Chris- 
baren. The narbonr is formed by the chan- I tiansham on the adjacsnt island of Amafer. 
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None of the towns of Jutland are of very considerable size. Aalborg 
is on the east shore of the Liim Fiord ; Aarhuus {popvlationf 16,700), On 
the east coast, is the centre of the railway system of the peninsula. 

Tlie island of Bomholm, which lies in the Baltic considerably east of 
the other islands, belongs to Denmark. Its capital is Ronne. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS.— Besides Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands, Denmark has some settlements on the west coast of Green- 
land (North America), with the islands of Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, 
and St. John, in the West Indies. 

1. The FAItOE ISLANDS,^ in the Atlantic Ocean, to the north of the 
British islands, comprise a group of 35 islands (of which only 17 are 
inhabited), which rise above the waters of a stormy sea. They have an 
area of 510 square miles, and about 7000 inhabitants, of Scandinavian 
origin, who are chiefly occupied in fishing, or in collecting the feathers 
and down of the numerous birds which find shelter amidst their cliffs. 
They contain the small town of Thorshavn {population^ 600). 

2. ICELAND has an estimated area of 40,000 square miles, and is 
therefore next to Great Britain, the largest of European islands. Its 
northern coasts just touch the border of the frigid zone. The climate 
is cold, and the surface generally barren — exhibiting a succession of 
volcanic mountains and plains covered with lava. Several of the vol- 
canoes 2 are in occasional eruption — amongst them IMount Hekla, which 
is upwards of 5000 feet high. 

The most remarkable feature of Iceland, however, consists in its boiling 
springs or gei/serSf which are in the south-west corner of the island, ncMr 
l^Iouut Hekla. The geysers are fountains which at intervals throw up 
columns of hot water and spray. The largest of them — called the Great 
Geyser — throws up a column of water to the height of 50 to 150 feet. 

Iceland has about 70,000 inhabitants, who are chiefly employed in 
rearing cattle and other farm labours. The only town is Beikia'Ndk {popu- 
latioUf 2000), on the south-west coast. 



QUESTIONS ON DENMARK. 



X. How is Denmark bounded? What 
is its extent ? 

2. Wliat cape forma the northernmost 
point of Denmark ? What two channels 
does it adjoin? 

q. What portions of land do the straits 
called the Sound, the Great Belt, and the 
Little Belt re8i)ectively divide ? 

4. Describe briefly tlie natural features 
and climate of Denmark. 

5. What are the principal produc- 
tions? 

6. In what branches of industry are the 
Danes chiefly engaged, and what are the 
means of inland communication? 

7. Under what form of government 
is Denmark? In what state is edu- 
cation, and what is the established reli- 
gion? 



8. Name the five political divisions of 
Denmark and the chief towns in each. 

9. On what island is the capital of Den- 
mark situated? What strait does it 
adjoin? 

10. What do you know of Elskiore, 
Aiilborg, and Aarhuus ? 

11. Which of the former possessions of 
Denmark forms jtart of Germany ? What 
two cities does it contain? 

12. What foreign possessions belong to 
Denmark ? 

13. Where are the FarOe Islands? What 
town do they contain ? 

14. Where is Iceland? Wlmt kind of 
natural features does it exhibit? 

15. What are the geysers, and where 
are they situated ? 



1 Faroe, from Norse faar, sheep ; and oe, 
an island. 

3 A volcano is a burning mountain— that 
is, a mountain from which burning matter 
(as redhot ashes, stones, and lava) is occa- 
sionally thrown forth. The mountain is at 
euob tunes said to be in eruption. Of the 
sabBtancea thrown out by volcanic moun- 



tains, lava is the most curious. It is a 
mineral substance, rendered liauid by the 
intense heat which exists in the aeaurt of the 
mountain, but which graduaUy cools and 
hardens as it flows down Uie mountain-side. 
The summit of a volcano genenUly has a 
depression, or hollow, called a crater (from 
the Latin crater^ a cup). 
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SWEDEN AND NOEWAY. 

Sweden^ and Norway,^ which are distinct (though adjoining) 
countries, are under a single government — the kingdom of Sweden 
and Norway. They form a large peninsula, situated in the north- 
west of Europe, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Baltic Sea. 
Sweden is the eastern part of the peninsula ; Norway its western 
side. Sweden and Norway are together known as Scandinaviiu 

BOUNDARIES.— The boundaries of Sweden and Norw'ay are — 
on the north, the Arctic Ocean ; on the west, the Atlantic ; on the 
south, the Skagerrack, the Kattegat, and the Baltic ; on the east, the 
Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Bothnia, and part of Russia. 

EXTENT. — In size, Sweden and Norway are little short of 
300,000 square miles, or considerably more than five times the area 
of England and Wales. 

The actual area of Sweden is officially estimated at 170,979 square miles, 
and of Norway 122,869 square miles, giving a total of 293,848 squ.ore miles. 
The greatest length is about 1150 miles, and the greatest breadth 450 miles. 
The mean breadth of Sweden is about 250 miles. Norway has an average 
breadth of 200 miles in the south, but only 65 miles in the centre and north. 

COASTS. — The coasts of both Sweden and Norway are very 
indented and irregular, those of Norway even more so than is the 
case with the Swedish shores. The numerous long and narrow arms 
of the sea which penetrate the coast of Norway are called fiords.^ 
Many of the fiords are of great extent, running, m some cases, more 
than a hundred miles inland. They are bordered on either side by 
steep and lofty rocks. The total length of the coast-line is estimated 
at 3400 miles, or i mile of coast to every 86 square miles of area. 
The principal features are : — 

1. CAPES. — The North Cape (1200 feet high), on the island of Mageroe, is 
the most northerly headland of Norway, and also of Europe. Cape Nordkyn 
is the most northerly point of the mainland of Europe ; and Cape Falsterbo 
fornui the south-west extremity of Sweden. The Naze is the southernmost 
point of Norway. 

2. INLETO. — Of the fiords of Norway, the principal are Varanger Fiord, 
on, the north ; Trondheim and Sogne Fiords, on the west ; and Christiania 
Fiord, on the south. Between the south-west coast of Sweden and the 
island of Zealand is the narrow strait called the Sound. 

ISLANDS. — The Lofoden, Vigten,* and other numerous groups 
of islands off the west coast of Norway ; the islands of Gothland and 
Aland, in the Baltic Sea, to the east of Sweden. 

Between the two southernmost of the Lofoden islands is the famous whirl- 
pool of the Mdistrom, which, however, may be safely crossed in hoats, except 
during severe storms. All the Norwegian islands are generally high and 
rocky, while those of Sweden are for the most part level and arable. 



1 Sweden, or Svea Rige, Swedes' kingdom. 

2 Norway, or Nor Rige, northern kingdom. 

s The term fiord is peculiar to Scandina- 
vian geography. The fiords of the Norwe- 
gian coast resemble the lochs of the western 
coast of Scotland. The term fioi-d, however, 



is restricted to arms of the sea ; loch, on the 
other hand, Is given to inland lakes as well 
as arms of the sea. 

* Rolf or Rollo, the ancestor of William 
the Conqueror, came from the Vigten 
TslandSi 
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SXTBFACE. — Norway is a mountainous country, with a very 
elevated and irregular surface. Sweden is mucli less elevated, and 
consists for the most part of extensive plains, with a gradual slope 
towards the Baltic. The whole of Norway is one vast mountain- 
region, which rises steeply out of the Atlantic Ocean. The waters 
of the ocean penetrate the mountain wall, advancing far inland, and 
thereby forming the fiords already mentioned. The whole of the 
mountain-ranges of Norway and Sweden are frequently referred 
to under the general name of Scandinavian Alps, and are locally 
distinguished, from north to south, as — 

1. Eiolen Mountains, highest point, Sulitelma, 6152 feet. 

2. Doyrefleld,^ liighest point, Sneehaitenf 7600 feet. 

3. Tmesfleld, highest point, OalkSppigen, 8546 feet. 

4. Bognefleld, highest point, Shagstiostind^ 8101 feet. 

5. Hardangerfleld, highest point, Joklen, 6533 feet. 

6. GauBtaileld, highest point, Gautta, 6174 feet. 

BIVEB43. — Both Sweden and Norway have a vast number of 
rivers — many of them mountain-torrents, but others expanding into 
considerable streams. Owing to the proximity of the great moun- 
tain-ranges to the western coasts, those which now into the Atlantic 
are short and rapid, while those which drain the eastern slope and 
flow into the Baltic are longer, but are frequently interrupted by 
falls and rapids. Except in the south of Sweden none of the Scan- 
dinavian rivers are navigable, but are nevertheless made use of to 
float the timber cut in the inland forest regions to the seaboard. 

The two principal rivers of Sweden are the Dcd and the Gdta, The Dal 
flows into the Gulf of Bothnia ; the Gota into the Kattegat. The largest 
river of Norway is the Glommen,* 400 miles long, which flows into c£is- 
tiania Fiord, at the head of the Skagerrack. 

Other less important rivers are : — 

1. Flotoing into the Arctic — Tana, Alten. 

2. Flotoing into the .i^n^tc— Sundals, Rouma. 

3. Plowing into the North Sea — Drammen, Glommen. 

4. Flowing into the Baltic — Tomea, Lulea, Pitea, Umea, and Dal, 

Waterfalls are numerous and most picturesque. The most noted are 
the Miukan Foss^ (2000 feet), on the river Maan, one of the finest in Europe; 
M6rk F088 (1040 feet), one of the loftiest falls in Europe ; the V^ing Foss 
(800 feet); and the Ti'olhdttan, on the Gota. 



i. — Lakes are numerous in both countries. The largest in 

Sweden are Wener (area, 2150 square miles), the third largest lake 
in Europe, Wetter (733 square miles), and Maelar (537 square miles). 
The largest in Norway is Lake Miosen. 

In Norway alone the lakes are estimated to number 30,000, while in 
Sweden they cover nearly a tenth part of tlie total area of the country. All 
the great lakes form an excellent means of inland communication, wnich is 
greatly extended by means of canals. Thus there is through communication 
between Gottenburg on the Kattegat and Soderkopping on the Baltic by 
means of the river Gota, Trolhattan Canal, Lake Wener, Gota Canal, and 
Lake "Wetter. 



1 Field, or fjeld, a range of mountains. 
- The Glommen waters the Ov^ffrandadal, 
the longest of the Norwegian valleys. This 



valley is 150 miles long, but nowhere more 
than? miles broad. 
3 Tms, waterfall. 



SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 12 7 

CLDCATE. — Sweden and Norway liave a climate which is con- 
siderably colder than that of England, owing to their higher latitude. 
But the air in both countries is generally dry and healthy, and the 
winters, though long, are less severe than in similar latitudes else- 
where. This is especially the case with Norway. The winter is 
seven or eight months long in the north, but the summer, though 
short, is, especially on the western coast districts of Norway, very 
hot and dry. More rain falls in Norway than in Sweden, but the 
climate is on the whole salubrious.^ 

PBODUCTIONS.— The most valuable among the natural pro- 
ductions of Scandinavia are found in its mines, its forests, aud its 
fisheries. Copper and iron are abundant in both countries. The 
extensive forests furnish an inexhaustible supply of timber (chiefly 
pine, or wood properly known as deal), which is largely exported to 
other nations. The fisheries among the Lofoden Islands and upon 
the Baltic coasts are an important source of national wealth. 

Among the icHd animals are the bear, wolf, fox, lynx, and lemming,^ while 
ihe most remarkable domesti4i animal is the reindeer. Among the vjild birds 
kkt the eagle, hawk, ptarmigan, and eider duck. 

INHABITANTS — Sweden and Norway are thinly-peopled 
countries — necessarily so, from the vast extent of their mountains 
and forests, and the severity of the climate towards their northern 
limits. Norway, which consists almost wholly of mountains, is the 
least populous among the countries of Europe. It is only the shores 
of the^rc^ that are capable of habitation, and it is in such localities 
that the few towns are uniformly situated.^ 

The population of Sweden numbers upwards of four and a half millions, 
and that of Norway a million and three-quarters.^ The people are, with the 
exception of a few Laplanders and Finns, of the Teutonic race, and both 
the Norse and Swedish tongues are mere dialects of essentially the same 
language. 

INDUSTRY.— It is only in the south of Sweden that agriculture 
is much pursued. But the people of both countries are expert sea- 
men, and a great deal of maritime commerce is carried on. Their 
iron and copper, their timber, and the produce of their fisheries 
(dried and salted, for consumption by other nations), give the indus- 
trious Swedes and Norwegians a place in the general markets of the 
world. They export these things in return for the luxuries and 
various native produce of other lands. 

The extreme north of Sweden and Norway is inhabited by the 
Laplanders, a people of pastoral habits, whose sole wealth consists in 
their herds of reindeer. 



1 The mean annual rainfall on the west s It was from the bleak and rocky coasts 

coast of Norwajr is 73 inches, but at Upsala, of Norway that the terrible Vi-kings came, 

in Sweden, only 10 inches. Bergen is pro- who for centuries desolated the maritime 

bably the wettest place in Europe, the mean countries of western Europe, 

rainfall being 83 inches, or nearly four times 4 Population — Norway (December 31, 

that of Paris, and more than five times that 1875), 1,806,900; i.e., 14 to the square mile. 

of St. Petersburg. Sweden (December 31, 1879), 4,568,901, or 26 

s A species of field-rat which occasionally to the square mile. Cf. Average density 
appearlnNorway in vast swarms, and which of population in England (463) and Bel- 
are almost as destructive to the crops as gium (460). 
the locusts of tropical lauds. 
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The average annual value of the imports and exports is estimated at 
;f 16,000,000 and ;(f 12,500,000 for Sweden, and ;£^8,963,ooo and ;f 5,684,000 for 
Norway. The mercantile navy consists of nearly 4500 Swedish, and upwards 
of 8000 Norwegian, vessels. 

PORTS.— Stockholm, Gottenborg, Carlscrona, and Norkoping, in Sweden; 
Christiania, Bergen, Drammen, and Drontheim, in Norway. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.— Few good roads. Excellent 
steamboat services on the navigable rivers and lakes and along the 
coast. Upwards of 3500 miles of railway open in Sweden, and 
nearly 1000 miles in Norway. 

Tlie Gota Canal ^ in Sweden, completes the partly natural water communi- 
cation between the North Sea and the Baltic by the river Grotha and lakes 
"NVener and "Wetter. To avoid the Falls of Trolhattan an artificial channel, 
nearly a mile long, has been cut in the solid rock. 

GOVERNMENT — The government of Sweden and Norway is 
an hereditary and limited monarchy.^ Norway retains some pecu- 
liar privileges, and has a separate legislative assembly callea the 
Storthing or "Great Court," which possesses greater powers than 
the elected Diet of Sweden. 

Finance.— The annual Revenue and Expenditure of Sweden average re- 
spectively ;f 4,000, 000; and of Norway, ^2, 300,000. The Public Debt of 
Sweden amounts to nearly ;^i2, 000,000; that of Norway, ;^5,o89,ooo. 

Army and Navy. — The Norwegian army numbers nearly 50,000 men; 
that of Sweden upwards of 150,000 men. The united navy consists of 
370 vessels, carrying upwards of 500 g^ns, and manned by 7000 men. 

EDUCATION. — Education is compulsory, all children between 
seven and fourteen being bound to attend at the public schools. 
Public education is especially well advanced in Sweden.^ Ther& 
are excellent superior schools and colleges in most of the towns, 
and also three universities — Upsala and Lund in Sweden, and Chris- 
tiania in Norway. 

KELIGION. — In religion the people of both countries, with thn 
exception of about 1 1,000 Dissenters, are Lutherans j or members of 
the Reformed Protestant Church. 

COLONIES.— Sweden has now no colonies : the island of St, 
Bartholomew has been sold to France. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS — Sweden embraces three great divi- 
wons, called Sweden Proper, Gothland, and Nordland. These are 
fm'ther divided into twenty-four governments or liins. Norway also 
forms three great divisions — Sondenfields, Nordenfields, and Nord- 



1 Previous to the year 1814 Norway formed 
part of the Danish kingdom, but by the 
Treaty of Kiel (January 14, 1814) the Danish 
king ceded Norway to the king of Sweden. 
The Norwegians, however, woiild not ratify 
this arrangement, and elected Prince Fre- 
derick of Denmark as their king. The prompt 
entry of Swedish troops, and the refusal of 
the jEuropean Powers to acknowledge the 



newly-elected king, forced the Norwegians 
to conclude a convention with Sweden, by 
which the crowns of the two kingdoms were 
united— Norway still retaining a separate 
government, constitution, and code of lawa. 
2 In 1878, 98 per cent, of the Swedish chil- 
dren, between eight and fifteen years of axe, 
were in regular attendance at tb? puuio 
schools. 
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londenSy which are subdiyide4 into districts or amts. The principal 
towns in each division are shown in the following table : — 



In SwiSDRN. 


In Nobwat. 


Divisions. 


Towns. 


DiTisions. 


Towns. 


Sweden Proper, . 
Gothland, . . . 

Nordland, . . . 


Stockholm, Upsala. 
Gottenbox^f, Carls- 

crona. 
SundsvaL 


Sondenflolds, . . 
Nurdenfields, . • 

Nordlandens, . . 


Christianla. 
Bergen, Dron- 

theim. 
Hammerfcst. 



STOCKHOLM^ (population, 173,000) is the capital of Sweden and 
the seat of general government for the two countries. It occupies 
a highly picturesque situation at the entrance of the Maelar lake, 
near the coast of the Baltic. 

Upsala (popvlatumf 13,500), one of the most ancient of Swedish cities 
and the seat of a famous university, is to the north-west of the capital. 
Carlscrona {popuUUion, 17,800), on the south coast, is the naval arsenal 
of the kingdom. Gottenborg {population^ 76,000), at the outlet of the 
river Grota into the Kattegat, is the second city in Sweden in amount of 
population and commercisd importanoe. 

CHBIBTIANIA^ (popvIcUion, 116,000),' the capital of Norway, lies 
at the head of a long fiord called by its name, and has an important 
university founded by the Danish Government in 181 1. 

Bergen (poptdationf 40,000), on the west coast, is the second place in 
point of size, and is a great station for the Norwegian fisheries. Dron- 
theim {popvlatum, 21,000), farther to the northward, is an ancient city, 
the former capital of the country. Hammerfest {population, 1200), only 
a short way from the North Cape, possesses the distinction of being the 
most northerly town in Europe. 



QUESTIONS ON SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 



X. In what part of Europe are Sweden 
and Norway situated? Give their boun- 
daries and extent. 

3. By what are the coasts of Norway 
distinguished 7 

3. What are the extreme north and 
80uth points of Norway ? 

4. What islands belong to Norway and 
Sweden? 

5. Compare briefly the two countries 
as to their relief or surface. 

6. Name the principal sections of the 
Scuidinavian Alps, and give the elevation 
of their culminating x>oints. 

7. Name the principal rivers of Sweden 
and Norway, with uie seas into which 
they flow. 

8. Mention the principal lakes of Swe- 
den and Norway. 

9. Describe briefly the climate of Swe- 
den and Norway. 

10. What natural productions of value 
do Sweden and Norway possess ? 



zi. State what you know of the inhabi- 
tants of Sweden and Norway. 

13. What are the chief industrial pur- 
suits of the Norwegians and Swedes ? 

13. In what does their commerce chiefly 
consist? 

14. What is a marked feature in the 
internal communication in the south of 
Sweden ? 

15. What is the form of government, 
and what the national religion, in Sweden 
and Norway? 

16. Name the three divisions of Sweden* 
with the principal towns of each. 

17. What city forms the capital of 
Sweden, and how is it situated? 

x8. Point on the map to the chief city 
of Norway. At the head of what inlet 
does it stand? 

19. Where are the following places:— 
TJpsala, Carlscrona, Oottenborg, Bergen, 
Drontheim, and Hammerfest ? 



1 Stookholm, "the isle of pUes.** Stock- 
holm Is partly built on islands, and is hence 
called the **Yenioe of the North." 



3 Ohristiaiiia, founded by (^ristian IV,, 
hence its name. 
8 Census, January i, 1880. 
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RUSSIA. 

Russia is. a country of eastern Europe. It is of vast extent, 
embracing more than naif the European continent. 

BOUNDAKIES. — Russia is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean ; on the west by the Baltic Sea, Prussia, and Austria ; on the 
south by Roumania, the Black and Caspian Seas, and Mount Cau- 
casus ; on the east by Siberia or Asiatic Russia. 

EXTENT. — In size Russia includes upwards of 2,ooo,(xx) souare 
miles — ^more than thirty-four times the area of England and Wales. 
In distance from north to south it measures upwards of 1700 miles, 
and about the same in the direction of east ana west. 

The Russian Empire has never been actually surveyed, but its area ia 
officially estimated at 8,444,766 square miles, of which 2,092,139 square miles 
are in Europe. 

COASTS. — Russia possesses a coast-line upon four inland seas, the 
Baltic, Black, Caspian, and White Seas, besides part of the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean. The high latitude (and consequently cold climate) 
of the White Sea and adjoining ocean limits their navigation to a 
short period of each year, during which alone they are free from ice. 
The same thing is the case, during some months annually, with the 
Baltic Sea.^ Both the Baltic and the Black Seas are nearly land- 
enclosed, only communicating with the ocean by narrow straits, 
which are in the keeping of otner nations. The Caspian is merely a 
vast lake, without outlet 

The peninsula of the Crimea indents the shores of the Black Sea, and 
is connected with the mainland by the Isthmus of Perekop. The Sea cf 
Azov (13,000 square miles) is an arm of the Black Sea, from which it is 
entered through the Strait of Kertch or Yenikale. The Gulf of Finland 
is an arm of the Baltic, and is 260 miles long and from 25 to 90 miles 
broad. 

The total length of coast-line is estimated at 5500 miles,^ of which 2500 
belong to the Arctic Ocean, and 1000 to the Baltic. 

ISLANDS.^ Waigatz^Nova Zerribla,^ and Spitzbergen,^ in the Arctic 
Ocean ; Aland, Dago, and Oesel, in the Baltic ; and several small 
islands in the Caspian Sea. 

None of the islands in the Arctic Ocean are permanently inhabited, except 
Waigatz, which is occupied by a few Samoiedes, but they are nevertheless 
valuable as hunting and fishing stations. The Nova Zembla group lies north 
of Waigatz, from which it is separated by the Strait of Kara. A remarkably 
deep imet, called the Matyushin Shar, extends right across the main island. 
SpUzbergen is the name of a group of islands in the Arctic Ocean, between 
76** and 81° N. lat., and 11° and 23** E. long., all of which are more or less 
mountainous, and for the most part covered with enormous gladera and 



1 The Baltic coastB are covered with ice 
for about five months in the year, and the 
Arctic coasts are similarly closed for about 
, eight or nine months. 

3 Or I mile of coast to every 450 square 
mJleaofuea, 



8 Kova Zembla, new land. 

* Spitibercen, peaked mountains. Some 
assert that we archipelago of Spitzbeisen 
was discovered by Sir Hugh 'Vnilooi^by in 
i533i others say by Barents in 1596. 
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snowdrifts. Both Spitsbergen and Nova Zembla have acquired additional 
interest in connection with the expeditions to the Polar Seas — the latter more 
«specifdly in connection- with the recent discovery of the north-east passage 
by Professor Nordenskiold. The Aland Islands are important from their 
position near the entrances of the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, but the 
principal fortress, JSomarstmdf was destroyed by the combined English and 
French fleets in 1854, 

STTSFACE.— Eussia exhibits a succession of immense and nearly 
level plains, which slope gradually towards the Baltic, Black, 
Caspian, and White Seas. The most perfectly level of these 
plains are in the south-easterly division of the country, where they 
are called steppes. The steppe is an open plain, without trees, 
and generally without any perennial streams. Its surface during 
the dry season of the year (the period of summer and autumn) is 
parched, arid, and often sandy, the vegetation burned up by the 
intense heat ; but at other times it exhibits a luxuriant expanse of 
grass, upon which the inhabitants pasture immense herds of horses 
and catue. The lowest portions of the steppe-land are towards the 
Caspian Sea, where the soil is often impregnated with saline par- 
ticles, and saltwater lakes are of frequent occurrence. 

KOXTNTAINS. — The only mountains belonging to European 
Russia are the Ural on the eastern, Mount Caucasus on part 01 the 
Bouthem- border-line, and the' Valdai Hills in the centre. 

I. The Ural Mountains extend for 1200 miles, from the shores of the Sea 
of Kara on the north to the river Ural, near Orenburg, on the south, llie 
main chain is flanked on either side by parallel minor ranges, which are less 
numerous and closer together in the north than in the south, where the 
eutire width is upwards of 100 miles. The average height is between 2000 
and 2500 feet, but the highest point, Tdll Poss, attains an elevation of 5540 
feet. 

a. The chain of Mount Cancasiui (700 miles long), between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, has an average elevation of from 8000 to 9000 feet, and 
culminates in Mount Elhurz (18,526). The height of the snow-line varies from 
9600 to 12,200 feet, while the limit of vegetation is about 9000 feet. Of 
the few passes the principal is that of Dariel, on the eastern side of Mount 
Kasbeck. 

3. The Valdai Hills, although their mean height does not exceed 1000 
feet, are yet important as forming the great water-parting of Bussia. They 
contain tne sources of the Dvina and Volga. The Volga rises at a point only 
633 feet above the level of the Caspian, into which it flows. 

BlVJflBS. — ^The rivers of Eussia are naturally divisible into four 
isections, according to the maritime basins they oelong to. From the 
•central water-shed the country slopes north towards the Arctic, west 
towards the Baltic, south towards the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, 
and south-east towards the Caspian. 

The following are the principal rivers : — 

(i.) Flowing into the Baltic Sea, the Neva, Dvina, and Niemen. 

(2.) Flowing into the Black Sea, the Dniester, Dnieper, and Kouban. 

(3.) Flowing into the Sea of Azov, the Don. 

(4. ) Flowing into tJte Caspian Sea, the Volga and Ural. 

(5.) Flowing into the White Sea, the North Dvina and Onega. 

(6.) Flowing into the Arctic Ocean, the Petchora. 
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z. The KeTa (40 miles long) has the capital of the Russian Empire, St. 
Petersburg, at its mouth, and is the outlet for the great lakes. It is con- 
nected by cancU* with the Volga, and is frozen over for five months of the 
year. 

2. The South Dyina and Miemen have each a navigable course of about 
500 miles. Part of the lower course of the Niemen is in Prussia. 

3. Only the "middle" course of the Vistula is within Russia. 

4. The Dniester (700 miles) and Dnieper (1200 miles) are navigable through 
the greater part of their courses. 

' 5. The Don (iioo miles) is navigable only during a part of the year. 

6. The Volga (2200 miles) ^ is the longest of European rivers. It rises 
in the Valdai Hills, and entera the Caspian by numerous mouths, draining 
with its tributaries (Oka, Kama, Moskva, &c.) nearly a seventh of Europe. 
During the winter it is frozen over, but in summer it is extensively navi- 
gated. The Volga is connected by canals with the Dvina, Neva, &c. 

7. The Ural (which forms one of the natural boundaries between Europe 
and Asia) has a course of 1150 miles, and is navigable for small vessels. 

8. The Petchora (900 miles), which lises in the Ural Mountains, is the 
only large European river that falls directly into the Arctic Ocean. 

9. The NorUi Dvina has a navigable course of upwards of 700 miles, and 
is connected by canals with the Neva and the Volga. At its mouth is the 
port of Archangel. 

LAKES. — The two largest are Ladoga and Onegaj next are 
Saima, Peipous, Enara, Bieloe, and Ilmen. AU of these are in the 
north-west part of the country, most of them situated near the Baltic 
Sea. There are some shallow saltwater lakes in the steppes — the 
largest of them is LaJce lelton^ situated east of the Volga. 

Lake Ladoga (6633 square miles) is the largest lake in Europe. It is 
drained bv the Neva, and connected with Lake Onega (3280 square miles) 
by the Svir. Both are shallow, and their navigation is further impeded by 
rocks and quicksands. Lake Peipous (or Tchouds K06) has an area of 1250 
square miles, and is drained by the Narva. Lake Salma is extremely 
irregular, and is by far the largest sheet of water in Finland, its area being 
probably 2000 square miles. lelton is the saltest lake in Europe, and yields 
yearly above 100,000 tons of salt. 

OLIMATE.— Russia has great variety of climate, owing to its 
extensive range of latitude.^ Its northern part is cold compared 
with the climate of England, but towards the south it becomes 
warmer. The Russian winters are very long and severe, while the 
summers are intensely hot These extremes of heat and cold are 
experienced throughout Russia, but more so within the steppe-region 
than elsewhere. 

The severity of Russian winters may be inferred from the fact that most 
of the rivers are for several months covered with ice of great thickness. 
The White Sea in the north is always, and the Sea of A^v in the aouth 
occasionally, frozen over in winter. 

PBODUOTIONS.— The forests, which still cover more than one- 
third of Russia, furnish some of its most valuable productions— 
timber, tar, pitch, turpentine, and potash. Its mines of iron and 
platinum, within the district of the Ural, are also of high value. 
Copper, salt, marble, coal, and gold are also foimd. 



1 The Volga is thus ten times longer 
than the Thameg, and rather more Uum 
aiue Aod a half times longer than the 



Shannon— the longest river in the British 
Islands. 
» From 40* to 70* N. Lat 
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The reindeer and pular bear are fouiid in the north, the oommon bear, 
wolf, ko,y in the large forests. Vast numbers of fur-bearing animals (beaver, 
sable, fox, ermine) are caught. Seals are obtained from the Arctic and 
Caspian Seas. The sturgeon is found in all the larger rivers. 

INHABITANTS.— Russia is very thinly peopled, considering 
its vast size, thongli the total number of its population is large. 
Including Finland and Poland, the population is estimated at 
73)579>ooo, an average of 35 to the square mile. 

Race. — More than five-sixths of the entire population belong to the 
Sclavonic race, but in the north-west are three millions of Finns, Lapps, and 
Bamoiedes, and in the south-east nearly the same number of Tartars. Jews 
are numerous, especially in Lithuania. 

- LanfiToagd. — The majority of the people speak the Russian language, of 
which there are three principal dialects— pure Russian being spoken only in 
the central provinces. Polish, Lettish, and the various Finno-Tartarian 
languages are also spoken. 

INDUSTRY.— The vast majority of the people are engaged in 
agrieuUurej for Russia is principally a corn-growing country. The 
central and southwardly portions of its great plains, with the excep- 
tion of the steppe-region, are annually covered with crops of tne 
finest wheat. Rye and other grains, and also hemp and flax, are very 
lareely grown. Vast numbers of cattle are reared on the steppes. 
• The metal works carried on within the valleys of the Ural display 
a hish degree of manufacturing skilL But Russia is not, upon the 
whole, a manufacturing country. It has a great deal of foreign 
eommercey exporting corn, hemp, tallow, hides, and bristles; with 
timber, potash, and other productions of its vast forests. 

In 1879 the total value of the impot'ts was estimated at ;f 125,000,000, and 
the exports at ;^i2i,5oo,ooo. Much of the inland trade is carried on at fairs. 
At the annual fair of Nijni Novgorod goods to the value of about eight 
millions sterling are sold. The commercial navy of Kussia consists of nearly 
3000 vessels. About half the foreign trade of the empire is centred at 
St. Petersburg, and is mainly carried on with Great Britain! and Germany. 

PORTS. — The chief ports are St. Petersburg, Riga, and Bevel, on the 
Baltic ; Archangel, on the White Sea ; Astrakhan, on the Caspian ; and 
Odessa on the Black Sea. 

INTEBNAL COMMUNICATION. —Excellent highroads, but 
few good cross-roads;, extensive inland water communication by 
navigable rivers and canals j and about 15,000 miles of railway. 

The rivers of Russia intersect the country in every direction and are con- 
nected together by an extensive network of canals. Thus goods from St. 
Petersburg are rapidly and easily conveyed by water to Archangel, or 
Astrakhan, or to the Black Sea ports, and vice versa. In winter the frozen 
rivers and lakes are admirably adapted for sleigh travelling. 

GOVEBNMENT. — ^Russia is an absolute monarchy, the sove- 
reign bearing the title of Czar or Emperor, Previous to the year 
1 86 1 the great mass of the people were serfs, in a social condition 
but little superior to absolute slavery, and rated as the property of 
their owners, like so many head of cattle. Serfdom, however, was 

1 The txwnia from Russia to the United I and the import* of British home produce 
Kingdom (1879) were valued at ;f 15,876,585, | into Russia at ;^7,644,629. 
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abolished by the emperor (Alexander 11.),^ and great improvement 
in the general condition of the Enssian peasantry has ensued. An 
immense standing army is maintained in Russia, and everything is 
regulated according to the rules of military discipline.* 

Finance. — In 1879 the Revenue and EtependUure amonnted to nearly 
;f90,ooo,ooo each, and the entire PMic Debt to ;f 350,000,000. 

Army and Navy. — In 1879 the regular army and reserves numbered 
768,000 men on the peace footing, and 1,213,000 on the war footing, 
exclusive of the irregular troops, mainly composed of Don Cossacks. In 
the same year the navy consisted of 223 vessels, carrying 561 guns. 

EDUCATION.— Very backward, except in Finland. In 1870 
only 1 1 per cent of the recruits for the army could read and write.^ 
Numerous military, naval, and mining schools, endowed by Govern- 
ment ; six universities — viz., at Dorpat, Moscow, Petersburg, Kazan, 
Kiev, and Kharkov. 

RELIGION. ^In religion the majority of the people of Eussia 
are followers of the (Sreek Church, There are about 7,250,000 
Eoman Catholics, and the Protestants, Jews, and Mohammedans 
each number about 2,500,000. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Russia is divided, for administra- 
tive purposes, into governments and districts, which are generally 
grouped under eight great divisions.* Four of the Russian govern- 
ments are called, froiji their situation, Baltic Provinces. Finland is 
divided into eight districts. Nineteen governments, lying within the 
central portion of the empire, are distinguished as Great Russia; four 
(in the south-west, towards the river Dnieper) as lAtUe Russia, Eight 
governments are known as West Russia, and ten as Poland y these 
embrace territories which formerly belonged to the kingdom of 
Poland. Six of the governments are known as South Russia, and 
ten as East Russia. The principal towns in each of the great 
divisions of Russia are shown in the following table : — 



Divisions. 


Chief Towns. 


Divisions. 


Chief Towns.* 


Baltic Provinces, •< 

Finland, 

Great BussLi, •< 


St. Petersbui^G^. 

Cronstadt 

Riga. 

BeveL 

Helsingfors, Abo. 

Moscow, Toula 

Nijni-Novgorod, 

Smolensk. 

ArcbangeL 


Little Russia, . 
West Russia, 
Poland, 

South Russia, < 
East Russia, -j 


Kiev, Poltava. 
Wilna. Minsk. 
Warsaw, Kalisch. 
Odessa, Nikolaev, 
Sevastopol, 
Kertch. 

Kazan, Saratov, 
Astrakhan, 
Perm. 



Great Bussia (Muscovy) gained its independence under Joan Baselowitz in 
1479 ; East Russia (Kazan) was annexed in 1550-80; Little Russia {TJkrtdne) 
in 1686 ; the Baltic Provinces in 1700-10 ; South Russia (New Bussia) in 1791 ; 



1 Assassinated March 13, x88i. 

s It is probable that the present Czar will 
Initiate Important reforms in the govern- 
ment of the empire. 

' Id i860 onlj 3 out of every 100 recruits 
were able to read or write. 



* Caucasia, which is politically divided 
into da-Caucaaia and Trans-Caneasia^ ia by 
some geoGrraphers treated as part of Euro- 
pean Russia, out it properly belongs to Asia, 
and is therefore described under " Asiatic 
Russia." 
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WettRusHa (Polish Bussia)in 1795 ; the Archduchy of Finland was formerly 
a part of the Swedish monarchy, and only became attached to Russia in 1809. 
Poland was long a distinct and powerful kingdom. The territory to which the 
title of ** Poland " is now given is, since 1831, a Russian province, and em- 
braces only a small part of the country formerly known by that name, the 
other portions having been annexed by Prussia and Austria. By the Treaty 
of Berlin, July 13, 1878, which followed the Busso-Turkish war, the district 
of Bessambia, east of the Pruth, was restored to Russia, 

ST. PETEBSBUBO, tlie capital of the Russian Empire, stands beside 
the mouths of the river Neva, at the head of the Gulf of Finland, 
It has 668,000 inhabitants, and thus ranks third among European 
capitals in order of population. St. Petersburg is a splendid city, of 
modem origin, having been founded by Peter the Great in the year 
1702. 

Gronstadt, tbe port and naval arsenal of St. Petersburg, is on an island 
in the Gulf of Finland, a few miles to the west of the capital Biga 
{poptdaiion, 102,000), at the outlet of the river Dvina into the Gulf of 
Riga (an arm of the Baltic), is an important seaport, one of the chief 
seats of Russian commerce. Bevel {poptdation, 29,000), at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Finland, is also a port of some note. Helsingfors {poptda- 
turn, 25,000), on the north side of the gulf, is the provincial capital of 
Finlandl It is defended by the fortified works of Sveaborg, which occupy 
several small islands in front of the port 

The ancient city of MOSCOW (with 612,000 inhabitants), in the 
heart of Russia, was long the capital of the empire, and is still the 
favourite object of Russian regard. Moscow stands on the river 
Moskva, an affluent of the Oka, which latter river joins the Volga. 
About sixty miles west of Moscow is the village of Borodino, the 
scene of a bloody engagement between the French and Russian 
armies in 1812. 

Nijni-Novgorod {popvlation, 42,000), at the junction of the Oka and 
Volga, is an important seat of inland .trade, distinguished by its great 
annual fair, the gathering-place of traders from nearly every nation of 
Eurox)e and Asia. Archangel {popvlation, 24,800), near the mouth of the 
northern Dvina, is the chief port for the commerce of the White Sea ; but 
its harbour is only freo from ice during three months of each year. Kiev 
{poptdation, 127,000), on the river Dnieper, is an ancient city, the seat of 
considerable trade. Warsaw {populationf 297,000), on the river Vistula, 
was the capital of the Polish monarchy, and is still a large city, though 
fallen irom its former greatness. Odessa {populationy 184,000), on the 
Black Sea, is the chief seaport of southern Russia, and has a vast trade, 
chiefly in the export of com. Nikolaev {popvlationt 68,000), farther to 
the east, is on the river Boug (above its junction with the Dnieper) ; it 
has become the chief naval station of Russia in the Black Sea smce the 
destruction of Sevastopol by the united armies of France and England in 
1855. Sevastopol, now a small and comparatively unimportant place, is 
on the western shore of the Crimea. Eertch is a seaport on the east 
coast of the Crimea, besides the strait which leads into the Sea of Azov. 
Kazan (poptdationj 79,000), in eastern Russia, is a large city to the east 
of the Volga, and is the centre of the trade with the Siberian provinces. 
Saratov {population^ 93,000) is on the west bank of that river. Astra- 
khan {pojndation, 43,000), the chief port for the commerce of the Caspian, 
is on the Volga, a few miles above its mouth. 
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QUESTIONS ON RUSSIA. 



1. Name the boundaries of Russia, 
pointing to them on the map. 

2. In point of size, what proportion 
does Russia bear to England and Wales ? 
What are its dimensions from north to 
south? 

3'. What seas adjoin the coast-lino of 
Russia ? In what way are they connected 
with the ocean ? 

4. What are the general features of 
Russia as to its surface ? 

5. Describe briefly the principal moun- 
tains of Russia. 

6. Name the principal rivers of Russia, 
with the seas into which they flow. 

7. ' Mention the chief lakes. 

8. By what is the climate of Russia 
distinguished? 

9. What articles of utility are derived 
from the extensive forests of Russia? 

10. In what part of Russia is mineral 
produce abundant? 

IX. To what number does the total 
population of Russia amount? 



12. What industrial pursuits employ 
the greater number of the Russian popu- 
lation? 

13. What articles of commercial produce 
does Russia exx)ort? 

14. What form of government has 
Russia, and what is the national reli- 
gion? 

Z5. Into how many governments is 
Russia divided? 

x6. Name the eight great divisions of 
Russia. 

17. On what river does the capital of 
Russia stand ? Who founded it ? 

x8. What city was the ancient capitil 
of the Russian Empire? On what river 
is it? 

xg. In what part of Russia are Hel- 
singfors, Nijni-Novgorod, Kiev, Odessa, 
Nikolaev, and Sevastopol? 

20. On what rivers are Riga, Kiev, 
Warsaw, Archangel, and Astrakhan? 



TURKEY IN EUEOPE. 

Turkey is a large countiy in south-eastern Europe, and was 
formerly much more extensive than at present. Before 1878 it 
included the, at present, independent states of Roumania north, and 
Servia south, of the Danube. The present kingdom of Greece was 
a province of the Turkish Empire irom the commencement of the 
i6th century to 1830. 

BOUNDARIES.— -Turkey in Europe is bounded on the north by 
Austria, Servia, and Roumania ; on the west by the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean Seas; on the south by Greece, the waters of the 
Archipelago, and the sea of Marmora ; on the east by the Black 
Sea. 

EXTENT. — The area of European Turkey is estimated at 128,000 
square miles, or more than twice the size of England and Wales, 

OOASTS. — The total length of coast-line is estimated at 1 500 miles, 
equal to an average of i mile of coast to every 66 square miles of 
area. The principal features are : — 

z. CAPES. — Kalagria and Emineh on the east, Monte Santo on the south, 
and Linguetta on the west. 

2. INLETS. — Gulf of Bourgas on the east ; gulfs of Contessa, Monte Santo, 
Eassandra, Salonica, and Yolo, on the south. 

3. STRAITS.— The Strait of Constantinople, leading from the Sea of 
Marmora to the Black Sea; the Dardanelles, connecting the iBgean Sea 
frith the Sea of Marmora; and the Strait of Otranto, joining the Ionian 

and Adriatio Seas. 
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ISLANDS. — The islands of the Archipelago belong for the Inost 
part to the kingdom of Greece ; but those that lie near its northern 
and eastern shores are Turkish. The large island of Candia or 
Crete, to the south of the Archipelago, belongs to Turkey. 

Crete or Candia is, after Cyprus, the largest island of the Mediterranean, 
and has an area of about 3000 square miles. Though mouotainous, its soil 
is naturally fertile; the vaLleys producing olive-oil, wine, oranges, &c., while 
the hill-sides are covered with magnificent forests, in which numbers of 
wolves, wild boars, and other animals are found. The inhabitants number 
upwards of 200,000, nearly all Greeks. The chief towns are Candia (the 
capital), BetimOf and Khania,^ 

Off the south coast of RoumeUa is the island of Thaso, 85 square miles in 
area. The other Turkish islands of the Archipelago geographically belong 
to, and are described under, Asiatic Turkey. 

FOUNTAINS. — ^Turkey is generally mountainous, though con- 
taining some level districts of large extent. Of mountains the 
chief are the Balkan, the Dinaric Alps, and the chain of Pindus. 

1. The Bal]can3 Mountains stretch across the centre of Turkey, in the 
direction of east and west. The average height of the main range is from 
aooo to 3000 feet, but it attains in Kcja Balkan^ west of the now famous 
Shipka JPass, an elevation of 5900 feet. From the principal chain four 
minor ranges are given off— one to the north, extending to the bank of the 
Danube at the '^Iron Gate ;" another south-east, between the Kara-su and 
the Maritza, known as the Despoto Da^h^ or Bhodope Mountains; a third, 
the Little BcUkans, extending from the main range, fifty miles west of Bourgas, 
to the neighbourhood of Constantinople ; while the fourth trends due west 
to the lofty group of the Sharra Dagh, the culminating point of which is 
upwards of 8000 feet above the sea. 

2. The Dinaric Alps (which are an outlying portion of the great mountain- 
system of the Alps) extend along the shores of the Adriatic. They become 
united to the western extremity of the Balkan system in the group of the 
Bharra Dagh, already mentioned. 

3. The chain of Mount Pindus branches off to the south from the Sharra 
Dagh, and extends in that direction into Greece — ^forming a sort of backbone to 
the peninsular portion of Turkey, and dividing the waters of its eastern and 
western seas. Mount Pindus, between Albania and Thessaly, is 8950 feet 
high, but the famous Mount Olympus (the classic seat of the gods of Greek 
mythology), near the west shores of the Gulf of Salonica, attains an elevation 
of 9749 feet. South of Mount Olympus are Mount Ossa (Kissovo), 6407 feet, 
and Mount Pdion (Zagora), 5310 feet above the sea-level. 

PLAINS. — Bulgaria, to the north of the Balkans, forms part of the 
large plain of the Lower Danube ; south of the Balkans is the plain 
of Adrianople, drained by the Maritza. The plain of Thessaly lies 
east of the chain of Mount Pindus, and is drained by the Salembria. 

BIVEBS. — The principal rivers of European Turkey are the 
Danube^ flowing into the Baltic ; the Maritza, Kara-m^ Struma, 
VardaVy and Saiemhriay flowing into the -^gean Sea ; the Arta and 
KcUamaSf flowing into the Ionian Sea ; and the Drin and Voyussa^ 
flowing into the Adriatic. 



1 The harbours of Kalos Limenas and 
Lutro on the south coast are the Fair 
Havens and Pheniee of St. Paul's journey to 
Rome (Acts xxxii. 8, 13). 



2 Balkan (Turkish), meaning "high ridge." 
> Dagh, mountain; Despoto Dagh, "monks' 
mountains. 
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1. The Danube is not only the most considerable river of Turkey, but also 
the only one that is permanently navigable, and forms for some distance its 
northern boundary. It enters Turkey a short distance above Widdin, and 
leaves it at Silistria, where it enters Roumania, and ultimately reaches the 
Black Sea. Its chief feeders below Belgrade are the Morava, which flows 
through Servia ; the Ahita^ Sereth^ and Pruth, in Boumania ; and the JskeTf 
in the province of Bulgaria. 

2. The Marttza has a length of 300 miles and a basin of 17,500 square miles, 
and is navigable during the winter for small vessels as high as Adrianople, 
Z06 miles from the sea. 



I. — ^The lakes are SktUariy drained by the Boyana ; Ocfirida^ 
drained by the Drin ; and lantna, which has no visible outlet — all 
three situated on the western side of Mount Pindus, within the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean basins. 

CLIMATE. — Most parts of Turkey have a warm and delightful 
climate — much warmer than that of England, as is the case with all 
the countries that border on the Mediterranean. But to the north of 
the Balkan the winters are severe. 

PBODUCTIONS — The productions of the vegetable kingdom 
are exceedingly rich and varied. Evergreen foliage distinguishes 
the southern and south-western slopes of Turkey. The vine grows 
luxuriantly to the south of the Balkan, and the^, olive, and mul- 
berry are abundant ; the orange also thrives. Corn is grown abund- 
antly in the provinces watered by the Danube. Iron and other 
minerals abound in the hilly tracts adjoining the Balkan chain, but 
they are only worked to a limited extent. 

DIVISIONS — By the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, Bulgaria and Ea» 
Roumelia were formed into autonomous (self-governing) tributary 
principalities ; Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed over to Austria, 
to be occupied and administered for an indefinite period ; Roumania, 
Servia, and Montenegro became independent states, and acquired 
additional territory. European Turkey now (188 1) consists of (i.) 
Turkey Proper, comprising the provinces still under the direct rule 
of the Porte j (2.) the self-governing tributary states of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Eoumelia ; and (3.) Bosnia and Herzegovina, occupied and 
administered by Austria. 



I. TURKEY PROPER 

EXTENT.— Turkey Proper extends south of Eastern Roumelia, 
Servia, and Montenegro, and, exclusive of the cessions made under 
the Treaty of Berlin, has an area of 62,028 square miles. It is thus 
considerably larger than England and Wales. 

The area of Turkey in Europe before the Treaty was estimated at 138,264 
square miles. The cessions made under the Treaty were :— Bulgaria, 24*3^ 
square miles; Eastern Boumelia, 13,500 square miles; Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 28,125 square miles; Boumania, Servia, kc, 10,251 square miles. 
Total cessions, 76,236 square miles. 

INHABITANTS.— Before the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, 
European Turkey contained 8,315,000 inhabitants, but at the end 
of 1879 the actual population was estimated at 4,275,000^ of which 
less than 2,000,000 are Turks. 
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USnytf&TRY, — Turkey is a badly-governed country, and the 
pursuits of industry are hence at a low ebb. Its great natural 
capabilities— in soil, climate, and vegetation — are for the most part 
neglected. In the northern districts large numbers of oxen and 
sheep are reared on the rich natural pastures. In the towns, the 
preparation of morocco leather is pursued with considerable skill. 
There are works in metal upon a scale of some magnitude in the 
larger towns. In Albania and the other mountain districts the 
people are chiefly shepherds. 

Commerce. — FruiUf clive-oilf wax, honey, and other natural produce — 
withiroo2, tobouico, morocco leather, and carpets (the latter worked by the women 
of the nomad tribes who occupy portions of Asiatic Turkey) — form the 
exports of Turkey. The amount of its trade is considerable, and a large 
portion of it is carried on with Britain. The Greeks are the chief agents 
m this trade. 

Before the Russo-Tarkish war of 1877-78, the annual average value of the 
imports was estimated at ;£'i8, 500,000, and of the ea^oorts at ;£'io, 000,000. 
At present the total value of the imports and exports is probably under 
;£'2o,ooo,ooo. The trade with the United Kingdom averages ;£6,ooo,ooo. 

INTERNAL COMKUNIOATION— Few of the wretchedly, 
constructed roads are practicable for carriages, and goods are trans- 
ported mostly by pack animals. Previous to the year 1869 there 
were no railways, but at present there are about 800 miles open for 
traffic. 

Postal communication is partially, and until a few years ago was entirely, 
kept up by Tartar couriers. In 1876 the Turkish Government established an 
international postal service, but the principal post-offices at Constantinople 
still belong to foreign powers. There are nearly 18,000 miles of telegraph 
lines in operation. 

GOVERNMENT.— The government of Turkey is a despotic 
monarchy, in which the Sultan (as the sovereign is called) exercises 
an authority that is really absolute, though some attempts have 
recently been made to rule more constitutionally. The government 
of the various provinces is administered by pashas. 

Finance. — The Revenue in 1878-79 amounted to ;f 14,000,000, and the 
Expenditure, owing to the war with Russia, probably exceeded ;£'5o,ooo,ooo. 
The present revenue and expenditure are estimated at ;f 12,000,000 and 
j^i6,ooo,ooo respectively ; and the Public Debt, foreign and internal, amounts 
to ^260,000,000. 

Army and Mavy. — At the commencement of the war with Russiai in 1877, 
the Nizam or standing army numbered 203,000 men, the reserves 284,000, 
and irregular troops 100,000. Since the war the regular army has been greatly 
reduced. The active army in 1880 consisted of 140,000 men, but in war time 
more than half a million men could be called out for service. The navy 
consists of 150 vessels (30 ironclads), manned by 20,000 sailors and 3000 
marines. 

RELIGION and EDUCATION.— The Turks themselves are 
Mohammedans, but the rest of the population of Turkey are mem- 
bers of the Greek Church. Public education, although encouraged, 
has not made much progress, and the limited instruction given in 
the public schools and colleges is based on the Koran, 
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DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Turkejr Proper is divided into 
vilayets or governments, which are again subdivided into sanjaks 
or provinces, and kazas or districts. 



Divisionfl. 


Vilayets. 


Chief Towns. 


I. Roamelia, . -j 


Constantinople, 
Adiianople, . 
Salonica, .... 


Constantinople. 
Adrianople, Gallipolu 
Salonica, Drama, Seres. 


9. Albania,! 


lanina, « • . .' 
Prisrend, 


lanina, Prevesa. 
Prisrend, Divra. 


3. The island of Candia or Crete, divided into the three proTinces of Retima, 
Khania, and Candia. 



CONSTANTINOPLE (populatiorij yoOyOCxi) is the capital of the 
Turkish Empire. It stands at the southern entrance of the channel 
of Constantinople— the Thracian Bosphorus of the ancients — in a 
commanding situation. 

Adiianople {population^ 100,000), the second city of Turkey, is on the 
hanks of the river Maritza (or Hebrus), to the north-west of the capital. 
Oallipoli (population, 17,000) is on the northern shores of the Dardanelles 
(the Hellespont of ancient geography). Salonica (popttUUioUf 70,000), 
anciently Thessalonica, is at the head of a gulf in the north-western 
comer of the Archipelago, and is a place of considerable trade. 

II. BULGARIA. 

The Principality of Bulgaria,^ formed under Article i of the Treaty 
of Berlin 1878, extends from the Danube on the north, and Servia 
on the west, to the principal range of the Balkans on the south. 
The Black Sea forms its eastern boundary. Its area is estimated 
at 24,cxx) square miles,^ and its popiUation at i,859,cxx).* The people, 
though of Finnish origin, speak the Servian language, and are 
nearly all members of the Greek Church. 

1. The soil is generally fertile, and large quantities of wheat and other 
grain are grown and exported. Much attention is also paid to the rearing of 
cattle and sheep, and wool, tallow, butter, and hides are exported. Iron 
and coaX are also found, but '* nothing has been done to develop these valuable 
productions of nature." The means of intercommunication are deficient ; 
there are few good roads, and the only line of railway (140 miles in length) 
is that connecting Rustchuk, on the Danube, and Shumla with Yama. 

2. Bulgaria is virtually independent, governed by a prince elected by the 
" National Assembly." The sovereignty of the Porte is nominally acknow- 
ledged by the payment of an annual tribute. A certain portion of the public 
debt of the Turkish Empire has been taken over by the principality. 

3. The chief towns are Sofia, the capital, on the northern slopes of the 
Balkans, with a poptUation of 18,000 ; Varna {population, 16,000), the port 
on the Black Sea ; Timova, the old capital of the Bulgarian kingdom ; and 
the famous fortresses of Wlddin, Rustchuck, Shumla. and Silistria, memor* 
able in connection with the war between Russia and Turkey in 1877-78. 



1 The greater portion of Thessaly will 
shortly (May i88t) be ceded to Greece. 

s Bulgaria formed an independent king- 
dom from the middle of the 7th to the 
middle of the X4th century, when it was 
annexed by the Hungarians, from whom it 
woe wrested by the Turks in 1392. The m\&' 



government of Bulgaria was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-78. 

» Kearly two and a half times the area of 
England and Wales. 

* An average of 77 persons per square 
mile. 
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m. EASTERN EOUMELIA. 

The province of Eastern Roamelia, lormed in 1878 in accordance 
with Article 13 of the Treaty of Berlin, has an area of 13,500 square 
miles,^ and a populatwn estimated, in 1 880, at 8 1 7,000.' The soil is in 
parts extremely ifertile, and on the south slopes of the palkans are the 
chief rose-growing districts. The people are mainly Bulgarians, and 
are governed by a Prince appointed (1879) by the Sultan — the legis- 
lative power being vested m the Provincial Assembly, composed of 
9 official members, 10 members nominated by the Prince, and 36 
elected by tiie people. The supreme military and political authority 
is in the hands of the Sultan, and certain, strategical positions may 
be occupied by the Turkish troops. 

The chief towns are Fbillppopolis (the capital) ; Eesanlik and Sllvno, the 
centres of the manufacture of attar of roses ; Bonrgas is the port. In the 
Balkans, on the north, is the now famous Shipka Fats, Tatar Bazardjik, m 
the west, is connected by rail T?ith Adrianople, and thence with Constanti- 
nople. 



IV. BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 

Before the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
in the north-west of the Balkan peninsula, formed part of the Turkish 
dominions. Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin declared that these 
provinces " shall be occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary." 
Consequently both Bosnia, and Herzegovina have been virtually 
annexed to, and are now treated as integral parts of, the Austrian 
Empire.* 



QUESTIONS ON TURKEY IN EUROPE. 



X. How is Turkey bounded 7 

9. What islanda belong to Turkey? 

3. What mountain-chains are within 
the limits of European Turkey ? 

4. Describe briefly the course of the 
river Danube, and name the principal 
streams by which it is joined. 

5. What five rivers now through Tur- 
key into the Archipelago? 

6. What kind of clknate has Turkey ? 
Name some of its vegetable produc- 
tions. 

7. What were the chief provisions of 
the Treaty of Berlin? 

8. Give the area and boimdaries of 
Turkey Proper. 

9. Name its principal industries and 
productions. 

10. Give in round numbers the popula- 
tion of Turkey in Europe before and after 
the war of 2877-78. 

. 1 z. What form of government prevails in 



Turkey, and how is the sovereign 
styled? 

12. What is the religion of the Tuiks 
themselves, and what is that of the 
other inhabitants of Turkey ? 

13. How is Turkey divided for adminis- 
tranve purposes ? Name the vilayets and 
chief towns of each. 

14. Describe briefly the capital of Tur* 
key. 

i^. What do you know of Adrianople, 
Galllpoli, and Salonica ? 

x6. Which of the provinces are now 
semi-independent principalities? 

17. What form of government prevails 
in [Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia ? 

18. Give particulars of the situation, 
productions, 6lc., of these two pro- 
vinces. 

xp. Where are Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and to what state do they now v&tually 
belong? 



1 One-fourth the area of England and 
Wales. 

. i An average of only 60 persons to the 
square mile. In England the average 



density of population ] 
mile. 

8 For farther particulars, 
"Austria," page 181. 



463 per square 
see under 
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INDEPENDENT STATES. 

Bulgaria and Eastern Bonmelia still nominally form part of Euro- 
pean Turkey. Three other states, formerly tributary to the Porte, 
Senria imd Montenegro south, ancl Boumania north, of the Danube, 
are now entirely independent of the Porte. 

L MONTENEGRO.i 

This small state lies to the north-west of Turkey Proper, and has 
been virtually independent since the 17th century. By the Treaty 
of Berlin, not only was its absolute independence acknowledged and 
guaranteed, but several portions of the adjacent Turkish territories 
were added to it The ceded districts comprise the port of Antivari 
(voptUaiion, 8000), and the seaboard from lat 42° to Spica, the for- 
tified town of Podgoritza (population, 6cxx>), and part of L. Scutari, 
With these additions,* its area is only 3550 square miles,' and the 
total population in 1879 was officially estimated at 308,74a 

The country is entirely covered by irregular precipitous spurs of the 
Dinsric Alps, and intercommunication is exceedingly difficult, there being 
n* navigable rivers, and scarcely any roads.' Montenegro is remarkable only 
for the mdomitable spirit and energy of its inhabitants, who have success- 
folly maintained their independence for two centuries. The capital is 
Cettinje {population; 1400), where the Prince or Hospodar resides and the 
Senate meets. 

II. SERVIA. 

Servia includes the territory on either side of the Morava, and 
extends to the frontiers of Bulgaria on the east, and Bosnia on the 
west The Danube forms the north boundary. Its area, including 
the districts annexed under the Treaty of Berlin, is 20,850 square 
miles, or rather less than half that of England and Wales. 

ITATUBAL FEATUBES.— Servia is decidedly mountainous, 
being traversed in all directions by spurs (generally well wooded) 
of the Dvnaric Alps and Balkans. It is well watered by numerous 
tributaries of the Danube, which forms the natural boundary on 
the north. The largest river is the Morava, which flows almost 
through the centre of the country from south to north. 

OLUCATE and PBODUCTIONS.— Servia being subject to ex- 
tremes of heat and oold, its cHmate is variable. Although the soil is 
on the whole fertile, agriadture is but little attended to, scarcely one- 
tenth of the land being under cultivation, the rest serving as pastures 
for immense herds of swine, which form the princij)al article 01 export 
Its mineral productions comprise gold, copper, zinc, lead, and iron. 
Qrain, tobacco, silk, wine, and timber are also exported. 



1 Kontenegro is the Italian name; the 
Turks oflJl it Kara-daght and the natives 
2kr%agora; but all the names signify "black- 
mountain,'' from the dark pine forests which 
eom the slopes of the mountains. 
' The tows and distrjot of Duldtpno vers 



also added to Montenegro In NoTraaber 
1880, but only after prolonged negotiations 
and an actual "naval demonstration ** by 
the Great Powers. 

* i.e.. about one-sixteenth the area of 
England and Wales. 



SBRYIA— BOUMANIA. I43 

INHABITAHTEL— Including that of the temtoiy ceded by 
Tm^ey in 1878, the population is estimated at 1,670^000^ nearly all 
of whom aie Servians or SckiT& 

QOVESJSmXST. — The execntiTe power is vested in the Prince ; 
the legialatiye anthoiify is exeidsed by the Sorjet or Senate, nomi- 
nated by the Prince, and the Skuptchina or National Assembly, 
elected by the people^ 

Servia became autonomoiu on the eonclaaoii of the war of 1815-39, but 
remained iiibatazy to Turkey oniil 1877, when it proclaimed its independ- 
ence, which was finally confirmed by Article 34 of tne Treaty of Berlin, July 
13, 1878. The Bevenuein 1879-80 amounted tOj^782,ooa, and the Eaependiturt 
to ^782,ooa The PyJUic Debt amonnts to j^i, 400,00a 

£nDj, — ^By a law passed in 1880 the Servian army is fixed at 150,000 men 
en the peace footing, and aoo,ooo on the war footing. 

DIVISIONB and TOWNS.--SerYia is divided into eighteen 
districts, which are named after the chief towns in each. The prin- 
cipal towns are Belg^rade (populatianj 28,000), the capital, a strongly- 
fortified town on the junction of the Save with the Danube ; Semen- 
driSy also fortified ; SxoachevatZy the ancient capital of the Ser- 
vian kingdom; and Nissay the chief town of the new territory 
acquired under the ** Treaty of Berlin." 

IIL BOUMANIA. 

Boumania,^ at present an entirely independent state, was formed 
in 1 861 by the union of Moldavia and WaUachia, two provinces 
occupying the plain between the Carpathians and the Danube. 
Its actual area, deducting the 3000 square miles on the left bank of 
the Pruth ceded to Russia, and adding the Dobrudsha and other 
recently-acquired territory, is 48,307 square miles, about five-sixths 
that of England and Wales. 

Bessarabia was taken from Bnssia by the Treaty of Paris (1856), but being 
restored in 1878, Konmania was compensated by the addition of the Sanjak 
of Tolcha, or the Dobrudsha, south of the Danube, and the islands forming 
the delta of that river. 

NATURAL FEATUBES.— The western districts ver^g on 
the Carpathians are hillv, but the greater part of the country is level, 
and well watered by the Aluta^ Arjishy Prahova^ Sereth^ and other 
tributaries of the Danube. 

CLIMATE and PBODXTCTIOirS.— The climate is strictly a 
continental one, t.e., subject to extremes of heat and cold^ The moun- 
tainous western part is well wooded, and the extensive plains are 
admirably suited for both pastoral and agricultural purposes. The 
productions comprise the various kinds of grain, and immense herds 
of cattle and sheep are reared. Various minerals are also abundant, 
but not much worked. 



1 Ronnumia, or Romania, the country of | Three-fourths of the words In theBomanlan 
.Jie Bomoa^ i.e., the desoendaDts of the old 
Roman colonists and the natire Dacians. 



ttie Bomani, i.e., the desoeAdanto ofjbhe old | language are directly derived f^om the 
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INHABITANTS.— Before the Treaty of Berlin (i878)Roumaiiia 

contained 5,073,000 inhabitants ; the cession of Bessarabia reduced 

the number by about 140,000, but the addition of the Dobrudsha, 

&c., increased the total number to 5,290,000,1 nearly a million of 

whom are Jews, Sclavs, Germans, and other foreigners, the remainder 

being Roumanians. 

Religion. — The entire population, with the exception of about a million 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, are members of the orthodox Greek Church, 

INDTJSTBY. — Cattle and sheep rearing and agriculture are the 

chief industries. Manufactures ou a limited scale in a few of ^the 

larger towns. 

Wheat, barley, maize, and other com, timber, and wool, are largely ex- 
ported ; the imports are chiefly manufactured goods and colonial produce. 
In 1878 there were 814 miles of railway open for traffic, and 560 miles ia 
course of construction. 

GOVERNMENT.— Roumania has recently ^ been erected into a 
kingdom. The government is a limited monarchy, the king being 
assisted by an Executive Council and an elected Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

After the formation of the Principality in 1861, Boumania continued to 
pay an annual tribute to the Porte until 1877, when it proclaimed its entire 
independence, which was finally confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. In 
1880 the Revenue was estimated at ^4,701,000, and the Expenditure at 
^4, 689,000, and the Public Debt at ^24,398,000. The military forces of 
Boumania consist of the '^-permanent army^'' numbering 20,000 men ; the 
** territorial army," 46,000 ; the militia, national guard, and general levy, 
upwards of 100,000. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Wallachia is divided into eighteen, 
and Moldavia into thirteen, districts, each under a prefect or governor. 
The chief towns are Bucharest (populationy 221,000), the capital 
and seat of the government, with some important manufactures; 
Jassy {population, 90,000), the chief town of Moldavia ; other towns 
are Galatz {population^ 80,000), the principal port of the kingdom, 
Braila, and Ismail, two other important ports on the Danube. 



QUESTIONS ON MONTENEGRO, SERVIA, AND ROUMANIA. 



T. What three states became completely 
Independent of the Porte in 1878 ? 

2. Where is Montenegro? State what you 
know of the country and its inhabitants. 

3. How is Servia bounded? What Ib 
its present area ? 

4. Describe the physical character of 
Servia, its climate and productions. 

<. How is Bervla divided ? Name the 
emef towns. 

5. What is the present form of govern- 
ment? When did Servia obtain (a) local 
self-government and (&) entire indepen- 
dence? 

7. Where Is Roumanla, and what are its 
boundaries ? 

8. What is its area as fixed by the Treaty 



of Berlin ? Describe the particular terri- 
torial changes. 

p. What part of the country is (a) moun- 
tainous, (&) level ? 

zo. What is meant by a " continental'' 
climate ? 

zz. Name the principal industries and 
productions of Boumania. 

Z2. What is the population, and show 
to what extent the jB^lin Treaty affected 
the total number ? 

13. What is the present (x88z) form of 
government? When did Boumania be- 
come (a) partly, and (6) fully, independent 
of Turkey ? 

14. Where are Bucharest, Jaasy, Qalatt. 
andBraila? . * -i 



t An average of 109 persons to the square 
mile. 
' On March a6, 1881, the Senate and 



Chamber of Deputies nnanimoinaly panonil 
a vote proclaiming Prince Oharlee long o( 
Roumanla. 
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GREECE 

Gbeecb ^ is a small country in the south of Europe, and consists 
of three well-marked divisions : ** Northern Greece ; " " Southern 
Greece " or the " Morea ; " ^ and the adjacent islands, or " Insular 
Greece.'' 

** Southern Greece" forms a peninsula which is nearly divided from the 
rest of the mainland by the Gulf of Corinth. The Isthmus of Corinth (only 
three fniles across) unites this peninsula to Northern Greece. 

BOUNDARIES. — Greece is hounded on the north by Turkey, 
on the west and soiUh by the Mediterranean, on the east by the 
^gean Sea. 

EXTENT.— Including the Ionian Islands, the total area of the 
modem kingdom of Greece is nearly 20,000 square miles — about a 
third of the size of England and Wsdes. 

The greatest length, from north to south,^ is 205 miles. 

The greatest breadth, from east to west, is 165 miles. 

In 1879 the actual area of Greece was officially estimated at 19,941 
square miles, of which ** Northern Greece" comprised 7529 square miles; 
*' Southern Greece," 8263 square miles ; and '* Insular Greece," 4149 square 
miles.' 

OOASTS. — The mainland of Greece has the sea upon three sides, 
and its coasts are indented by a vast number of inlets. The penin- 
sula of the Morea is subdivided and broken up by deep bays and 
gulis into several smaller peninsulas. The total length of coastAirie 
IS upwards of 2000 miles, or rather more than i mile of coast to 
every 10 square miles of area. 

Thirl wall remarks that " Greece is distinguished among European countries 
by the same character which distinguishes Europe itself from the other con- 
tinents, viz., the great range of its coast compared with the extent of its 
surface ; so that while in the latter respect it is considerably less than Por- 
tugal, in the former it exceeds the whole Pyrenean Peninsula."^ 

1. CAPES. — The two principal capes are Cape Matapan^ and Cape 
CdUmna,^ Cape Matapan is the extreme south point of the Morea. Cape 
Colonna is the southward termination of the peninsula of Attica, in Nor- 
thern Greece. 

2. INLETS. — The Gulfs of Athens and Kau^lia on the east, Eolokythia 
and Ealamata on the south, and Patras, Connth or Lepanto, and Arta 
on the west. 

3. STRAITS. — The principal straits are those between the islands of 
Negropont, Cerigo, and Corfu, and the mainland.. 

1 Ghreaoe, or Orcecia^ so called by the valley of the Salaxnbria, in ThessaJy, but no 

Romans. The old Greek name, "Hellas," part of Epima. The Greek government, 

was not exclusively applied to Greece proper, having prepared for war, was not disposed 

but was also given to other countries in- to accede to the Turkish proposals ; but 

habited by the Gredcs or " Hellenes." upon the strong representations of the Great 

s Korea, Gr. a mulberry tree. Called by Powers, the new frontier was definitely 

the old Greeks "Peloponnesus." accepted, and arrangements are now (May 

» The "Treaty of Berlin" recommended 1881) being made for the immediate transfer 

the transfer of additional territory to Greece, of the ceded territory, 

but the Porte refused to accept the frontier i History of Greece, chap. i. 

adopted (June 29, 1880) by the representatives * l<^^rum Promontarxum. 

of the Great European Powers, and proposed • Sunium Fromontonwn, 
lo cede trfirissa, Trikala, Tumova, and the 
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ISLANDS.— A large portion of Greece consists of islands, natu- 
rally divisible into four groups, viz. — 

1. Enboaa or Negropont,^ more than 100 miles long, is the largest island of 
Greece. It is divided from the mainland by the channels of Talanta and 
Egripo, the former of which is only 50 yards wide in its narrowest pai't. 
To the north-east and south of it lie 

2. The SporadeB,^ of which the principal are Skyro/Skopelo, Eulori, Egina, 
and Spezzia. 

3. The Cy61adeB 3 are so called because they seem to encircle the sacred 
island of Delos. The principal islands are Andros, Tenos, Naxia, Paros, 
Amorgo, Milo, and Santorin.^ 

4. The Ionian Islands are situated to the west and south of Greece. They 
comprehend Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, Itha>ca, Cephalonia^ Zante, and 
Cerigo, with many smaller islets. These islands exhibit for the most part a 
rocky and even mountainous surface. They enjoy a delightful climate, 
and have a soil which (in some localities^ is fertile and productive. The 
small species of vine which yields the Corinthian grape (the fruit of which 
reaches our own shores under the familiar name of currants) is their most 
characteristic article of produce. The olive also flourishes. The inhabitants 
of the Ionian Islands are of the Greek race. They number rather more than 
250,000. The largest of the islands is Cephalonia ; Corfu is second in size, 
and Zante third. Corfu and Zante are the most populous and industrious 
of the number. 

The Ionian Islands, formerly a dependent state under the protection of 
Great Britain, are now incorporated with Greece, and form an mtegral por- 
tion of that kingdom. The town of Corfu (population, 15,400), on the island 
of that name, is the capital. 

MOUNTAINS. — Every part of Greece is mountainous. The 
highest elevations reach upwards of 8000 feet above the sea.* Mount 
St. Elias (the ancient Taygku8\ in the south of the Morea, is one of 
the most celebrated. 

The mountains known to the ancients by the names of (Eta, Parnassus, 
Helicon, Cvthasron, with others that are famous in classic story, are within 
the limits of Northern Greece — that is, to the north of the GuU of Corinth. 
Between Mount (Eta and the sea lies the famous Pdss of Thermopylce.^ 

RIVERS. — Greece has no rivers of any magnitude. The small 
streams by which the country is watered, though bearing names 
that are famous in the records of past ages, are for the most part 
mere torrents. 

The largest is the Aspropot<imo (ancient Achelous), which rises in Mount 
Pindus. The largest river of the Morea is the Rvfia (ancient Alpheus), 
which flows into the Bay of Arcadia. 

Lakes. — ^There are numerous lakes, but none of any considerable size. 
The largest is Lake Topolias, in Northern Greece, which is drained into the 
Strait of Talanta by subterranean channels. 

CUMATE. — Greece has a warm and delightful climate, snow 
seldom lying on the lowlands. The mean annual temvperature at 
Athens is 60* F., but in summer the temperature is frequently 100" F. 



1 A bridge connects the island with the 
mainland, whence the name Negropont, 
from EgiHpo, and ponte, a bridge. 

s Sporaaes, Gr. sporas, scattered. 

» Cyolades, Gr. kuklost a circle. 



* Santorin is the seat of volcanic fires, 
which are almost constantly burning. 

s lliermopyUBi Gr. thermos^ hot, tuid jnUe, 
a gate; from the hot springs in the pass. 
Famous for its defence by 300 Spartans 
under Leonidas against Xerxes, B.c. 4801 



GREECE. 
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PRODUCTIONS.— Though much of the surface of the country 

is occupied by sterile rock, yet the vegetation is richly abundaut 

wherever sufficient soil can be found for its growth. The vine and 

the olive — the orange, lemon, citron, fig, and mulberry — are amongst 

its native fruits. The cotton-plant grows wild, as also does madder. 

The honey of Attica still preserves its ancient fame. 

The various marbles Kud building-stones of Greece are of deserved celebrity. 
The island of Faros, in particular, yields the finest statuary marble. Mineral 
springs are very numerous, and many of the running streams are lost in 
subterranean chasms. 

INHABITANTS.— In 1879 the population of the kingdom of 
Greece was officially estimated at 1,679,77 5. ^ The Greeks are quick, 
intelligent, and enterprising, and have made great progress since 
the successful insurrection of 1821-29, when they gained their 
independence. 

Race and Langrnasre. — Three-fourths of the people are probably descended 
from the old Greeks, and their language, the Bomaic, closely resembles the 
ancient Greek tongue. Besides the Greeks proper there are about 250,000 

Albanians or Amauts, who are the most intelligent and enterprising of the 
population. 

Religion and Education. — ^The Greek Church represents the established 
form of religion, and to it the great majority of the inhabitants belong. Public 
edMcation is in a backward state, but is nevertheless improving. The com- 
pulsory system was adopted by the government in 1834. ''^ 

INDTOTBY. — The industry of Greece is chiefly pastoral, but a 

considerable amount of trade is carried on from the various ports. 

Currants ^ and other fruits, olive-oil, honey, tobacco, and cotton are 

the exportable produce of the country. 

Only one-sixth of the land is actually under cultivation ; and although 
agricmture is in a very backward state, the produce is considerable. Large 
quantities of various dried fruits are exported, but the com grown is not 
sufficient for home consumption. 

Commerce. — The commerce of the kingdom is considerable, the average 
value of the imports being ;f 4, 500,000, and the exports about ;£"3,ooo,ooo. 
The staple article of export is currants, of which immense quantities are 
gr«wn along the shores of the Gulf of Corinth and on the Ionian Islands. 

'Internal communication. — ^Defective, there being few practicable roa<29, 
and the only railway is a line 7 miles in length, connecting Athens with the 
port of PiraBUs. Consequently most of the trade is carried on by sea. 

OOVEBNMENT.— The modem kingdom of Greece was estab- 
lished in 1832, after a prolonged struggle on the part of the Greeks 
to free themselves from Turkish rule, to which they had during 
a long prior period been subject. It forms a limited and hereditary 
monarcny. The legislative power is vested in an elected Chamber 
of Deputies called the BoulS. 

In 1880 the Hevenue was estimated at ;f 1,679,000, and the Expenditure at 
/i, 880, 000; Public Debt, ;£^i 5, 360,000. The army consists, in peace, of 
about 14,000 men, but in war time of 200,000 men, and the na/vy of 14 
vessels, manned by about 700 men. 



1 An average of 84 to the square mile, i.e., 
less than a fifth of the density of population 
in Eng^d (463 P«r square mile). 

^ That the education laws, however, have 
never been properly enforced, is evident from 
the high proportion of illiterate adults, and 
t!ie comparatively small number of pupils 



attending school. According to the census 
of 1870, only 33 per cent, of the men and 7 
per cent, of the women were able to read and 
write. In 55 districts not a single woman 
was able to read or write I 

8 Currants, so called from the city of 
Corinth. 
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DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— The country is physically divided 
into Northern Greece (the part of the Greek mainland which is to 
the nortiii of the Gulf of Corinth), the Morea, and the Islands. 



Divisions. 


Chief Tpwns. 


Northern Greece, .... 

The Morea, 

Theldandfl, 


Athena, Livadia, Thiva, Lepanto. 

Nauplia, Corinth, Patraa. 

Syra, Egripo or Negropont, Corfu. 



Politioally, the kingdom is divided into 13 Nomarehiet or governments, 
which are further subdivided into 59 Eparchies or provinces. 

ATHENS is the capital of modem Greece. It is on the western 
side of the peninsula of Attica^ about five miles distant from the 
harbour of the Piraeus, which forms its port Athens is a city of 
very moderate size (46,000 inhabitants, or, including the Piraeus, 
52,000), but greatly surpasses in this respect any other place in 
Greece. The interest belonging to localities in this classic land 
depends upon their association with the events of a past age. The 
sites of MaraJthon and Salavm are not far distant from the capital — 
the former twenty miles to the north-east. Salamis is represented 
by tJie modem Bjiluri, an island in the Gulf of Athens. 

Thiva {popidtUion, 5200), a small town to the north-west of Athens, 
represents the BcBotian Thebes. Farther west, a short distance from the 
shore of the Gulf of Corinth, and at the foot of Parnassus, is the village 
of Kastri, the ancient Ddphi, the oracle of Apollo, and the fabled haunt 
of the Muses. Nearly due north of Kastri, on the shore of the strait which 
flows between the mainland and the island of Negropont, is TTiermopylce, 

Nauplia {popuUttiojif 8500) and Patras (population^ 26,000), both situ- 
ated upon the coasts of the Morea, are, next to the capital, the most 
important seats of Greek commerce. Patras lies near the entrance of the 
Guif of Corinth. Nauplia is at the head of a gulf upon the eastern side 
of the peninsula, in the vicinity of the ancient Argos. Corintii, near the 
isthmus to which its name is given, is now small and unimportant ; as 
also is Sparta, in the southerly portion of the Morea. 

Syra {popviation^ 25,000), on the island of that name, is commercially 
the most important among the towns of insular Greece. The little island 
of DdoSy the fabled birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, is only a few miles 
east of Syra (between the two larger islands of Rhenea and Mikoni). 

Corfu {poptUation, 15,400) is the capital of the Ionian Islands. 



QUESTIONS ON GREECE. 



X. Where is Greece ? How is it bounded ? 

2. What peninsula forms part of Greece? 

3. Name the two most important cax)es 
of Greece, and point them out on the map. 

4. Name some of the Greek islands. 

5. Describe briefly the natural features 
and productions of the Ionian Islands ? 

6. What mountains, well known in 
classical antiquity, are within the limits 
of modem Greece? 

7. What kind of climate and soil has 
Greece? Name some of the fruits that 
are native to its soil. 

8. To what pursuits is the industry of 
Greece chiefly devoted ? Wliat articles of 

produce does it export? 



9. What is the population and form of 

government, and how is ihe countxy divi> 
ed (a) physically and (b) politicsJlv ? 
la What .city forms the capital of 
Greece ? 

zi. In what parts of Greece are the fol- 
lowing sites :— Marathon, Salamis, Delphi, 
Thermopylae, Sparta, and Argos? 

12. What two places are — next to 
Athens — ^the chief seats of Greek com- 
merce? 

13. Where is Syra? What island, 
famous in classic story, is within the 
neighbouring portion of the Ardiipe- 
lago? 
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ITALY. 

Italy ^ is a large country of southem Europe. The greater por- 
tion of it forms a peninsula which advances far into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

BOUNDARIES. — Italy is bounded on the north by Austria and 
Switzerland ; on the west by France ; on the south-west and south 
by the Mediterranean Sea ; on the east by the Adriatic Sea. 

Italy is dirided from France, Switserland, and the Tyrol by the magnifi- 
oent ranges of the Alps, and from the maritime provinces of Austria, 
Western Turkey, and Greece by the Adriatic Sea. 

In shape Italy is likened to a boot, the two smaller peninsulas into which 
it divides in the south forming respectively the toe and the heel. 

EXTENT.— The total area of Italy, including the islands, is 
estimated at 1 14^296 square miles, or nearly twice that of England 
and Wales. 

The greatest length, from north-west to south*east, is about 700 miles. 
The breadth varies from 350 miles in the north to between 80 and 140 
miles in the centre, and less than 20 miles near its southern extremity. 

COASTS.— Although regular and unbroken, except on the south, 
the coast-line of Italy is very extensive, and includes a great number 
of good harbours. The total length of the coast-line is upwards of 
3300 miles, or about i mile of coast to every 35 square miles of 
area. Several parts of the Italian coast, such as the Bay of Naples 
and the Gulf of Genoa, are famous for their scenery. 

The principal capes, inlets, and straits are : — 

1. CAPES. — ^The principal are Spartivento and Di Leuca. Cape Sparti- 
vento is the most southerly point of the Italian mainland ; Cape Di 
Leuca is. the extreme south-east point. 

2. INI1ET8. — ^The Adriatic Sea (the northerly part of which forms the 
Gulf of Venice), the Gulf of Taranto, the Bay of Naples, and the Gulf of 
Genoa, are all of them arms of the Mediterranean. 

3. STRAITS. — The Strait of Otrante, at the entrance of the Adriatic ; the 
Strait of Messina, between Italy and the island of Sicily ; and the Strait of 
Bonifacio, between the Islands of Sardinia and Corisca. In the Strait of 
Messina are the once-dreaded whirlpool Charyhdis and the rock ScyUa, 

ISLANDS.— The three large Italian islands are Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corisca — the last named of which belongs politically to France. 
The smaller islands are Malta, Gozo, Comino, the Lipari Islands, 
Elba, Caprera, Ischia, Capri, Pantellaria, and several others of less 
note lying near the western coasts of the peninsula. The Maltese 
lalandfs belong to Great Britain. 

I. Sicily, the largest island in the Mediterranean, is about 180 miles long 
fmd 120 miles broad, and has an area of 11,290 square miles. Its shape is 
triangular, and its surface is extremely uneven. The principal mountain- 
range runs across the northern part of the island and gives off a lateral 
ridge which terminates in Cape Fassaro. The famous volcano. Mount Etna, 
is a detached mass rising from the north-east comer of the plain of Catania 

' 1 Italy, the country of the Itali, an ancient tribe who occnpied the southern parts of thQ 
peninsula. 
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to the height of 10,874 feet above the sea. The climate is warm and delight- 
ful ; and the soil, in the lower plains and valleys, is very fertile, prodacing 
abundance of fruits and grain. Various minerals and metals are also found, 
and marble, sulphur, &c. , are largely exported. 

2. Sardinia, the second largest island in the Mediterranean, has an area of 
9363 sauare miles. Its surface is mountainous; the highest point of the 
Monti ael Gennargenta reaches the height of 6132 feet. Its extremely fertile 
plains and valleys are well watered by numerous rivers, and its natural 
productions are varied and valuable. The capital, Cagliari, an important 
port on the south coast, and Sassarij the chief town in the northern part of 
the island, have each about 30,000 inhabitants. 

3. Malta, with the two smaller adjacent islands of Gozo and Comino, has 
belonged to England since the year 1800. Malta has nearly 150,000 inhabi- 
tants. Its chief town is VcUdtaf a busy seat of trade, and an imi>ortant 
naval station.^ 

4. The Llparl Isles, off the north coast of Sicily, are of volcanic origin, 
and still contain the two active volcanoes of Stromboli and Yulcano. 

5. Ischla, a small island at the entrance of the Gulf of Naples, was recently 
(Alaroh 4, 188 1) the scene of a most destructive eui;hquake. Over 200 lives 
were lost, and hundreds of houses and other buildings destroyed. 

6. Capri is famous as being the place where the IU>man emperor, Tiberius, 
passed the last ten years of his life, and also as being the favourite retreat 
of Augustus ; Elba as the place of Nax>oleon*B exile ; and Caprera as the 
home of Garibaldi, the liberator of Italy. 

MOUNTAINS. — A large portion of Italy is mountainous. The 
principal mountains are the Alps, which encircle the north of Italy, 
forming its frontier on the side of France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
and the Apennines, which run through the length of the Italian 
peninsula, branching off from the Alps near the head of the Gulf of 
Genoa. 

T. The Alps have been already described under Switzerland. All the higher 
portions of the Alps are covered with perpetual snow ; but the glacier-region 
IS chiefly upon their northern declivities, beyond the Italian limits. Sont 
Blanc, 15,781 feet, the highest of the Alps, is on the border-line of Italy and 
France. Mont Rosa, 15,158 feet, is on that of Italy and Switzerland. 

2. The Apennines are much less elevated than the Alps, and occupy, about 
two-thirds of peninsular Italy. The highest points are Monte Cimone, 6975 
feet, in the Northern Apennines ; Monte Como or Gran Sasso d' Italia, '* the 
Great Rock of Italy," 9521 feet, in the Central or Neapolitan Apennines ; and 
Monte Amara^ in the Southern Apennines, 9000 feet. 

VOLCANOES. — Mount Vesuvius (3932 feet), the only active 
volcano upon the mainland of Europe, is on the west side of Italy, 
near the shores of the Bay of Naples. Mount Etna, on the island 
of Sicily, and also an active volcano, is of much more considerable 
height, reaching 10,874 feet above the sea. Stromboli, one of the 
Lipari Islands, is a volcano in constant activity. 

In the first known eruption of Vesuvius (a.d. 69) the cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii were so completely covered by lava and ashes that their very 
site long remained unknown. Moxmt Etna is the largest and loftiest volcano 
in Europe, and since the year 476 has been in eruption about sixty times. 
The whole of the south of Italy is especially subject to volcanic disturbances, 
lu the earthquake of 1783 over 300 towns and villages were destroyed, and 
in that of 1857 over 10,000 persons perished. The recent earthquake at 
Ischia has been already noticed. 



' For full aocoiints of Malta and other I tish Colonies," of which a new and revised 
British poBBessionat see Fauntboipe's " BtI- i edition has been recently published. 
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PLAINS. — The largest is the Plain of Lombardy, which includes 
the north-east part of Italy between the Alps and the Apennines. 
It is watered by the rivers Po and Adige, with their numerous tribu- 
taries, and is one of the most fertile regions of Europe. Less exten- 
sive plains border the eastern and western coasts of the Italian 
peninsula between the Apennines and the sea. 

"RIVERS. — The chief rivers of Italy are the Tagliamento, Brenta, 
Po, and Adige, flowing into the Adriatic ; and the Arno and Tiber, 
flowing into the Mediterranean. With a few exceptions the rivers of 
Italy are of comparatively little importance in a merely geographical 
sense, though of great historical fame. In Italy, as in Greece and 
other lands, many localities which in themselves claim little regard, 
acquire interest from their association with the great events of a 
former age.^ 

1. The Po lifies on Mont Viso, and has a total length of nearly 400 miles, of 
which 280 miles are navigable. Its chief tributaries are the Ticino, from 
Lake Biaggiore ; the Adda^ from Lake Como ; thi Ogleo, from Lake Iseo ; and 
the MinciOf from Lake Garda. The immense quantities of debris brought 
down from the mountains by the Po and its tributaries have added much luid 
to its delta, and has raised its bed so much that its surface is actually higher 
than the g^eral level of the surrounding districts,^ which are protected from 
inundation by vast embankments. 

2. The Adige rises in the Bhastian Alps, and flows into the Gulf of Venice 
after a course of 280 miles. 

3. The Arno rises in the Apennines, and has a course of 75 miles through 
one of the loveliest and most renowned parts of Italy. The upper Arno is 
connected by a canal with 

4. The Tiber, which is, historically, the most famous river in Europe. 
It flows by Borne, once the ** mistress of the world," and has a total course 
of 230 miles. 

LAKES. — The principal Italian lakes are Maggiore (152 sq^uare 
miles), Lugano, Como (66 square miles), and Garda (iS^ scjuare miles), 
situated among the southern valleys of the Alps ; with Perugia, 
BoUena, and Bracciano, in the middle portion of the peninsula. 
Alhano and Nemi are smaller lakes, a few miles south of Rome. 

Lake Maggiore is one of the prettiest of the Alpine lakes. Off its western 
shores are the beautiful Borromean islands. Como lies at an elevation of 
684 feet above the sea, and is by far the most picturesque and sublime. The 
scenery of Garda and Lugano is fine, but inferior to that of Como and Mag- 
giore. The lakes of central Italy generally occupy the craters of old vol- 
ciinoes, and consequently are circular or oval in shape. They are smaller 
than the Alpine lakes, but two of them, Bolsena and Albano, are hardly less 
beautiful. 

Lake Maggiore is drained by the river Ticino, Lugano by the Tresa, Como 
by the Adda, and Garda by the Mincio. Perugia and Albano are drained 
by artificial canals. 



1 The stream of the Rubicon— in ancient 
times the limit between Roman Italy and 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul— is an example 
of this. It is believed to correspond to a little 
torrent now called the Fiumecino — one of a 
vast number of mountain torrents that de- 
scend from the eastern slope of the Apen- 
nines. The Fiumecino enters the Adriatic 



in lat. 44° 11'. I inland. 



s In its lower course the surface of the 
Po is several feet above the general level of 
the country through which it flows. At Fer- 
rara the streets are actually 30 feet below 
the surface of the river. At its mouth the 
formation of land has been such that the 
old Roman Maport of Adria (whence the 
name Adriatic Sea) is now many miles 
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CLIMATE. — The climate of Italy is warm, as is the case with all 
the countries that border upon the Mediterranean. It is also, for 
the most part, dry and healthy. But in particular parts of Italy the 
air is very unhealthy, especially at some seasons of the year. This 
is the case in the low coast district of Tuscany, and in certain parts 
of the Roman territory, to the south and west of the city of Rome.^ 

PRODUCTIONS.— The vegetation of Italy is rich and luxuriant, 

in a degree which greatly surpasses that of countries that lie beneath a 

more northern sky. A rich evergreen foliage clothes the sides of the 

hills, and the plains are covered with the vine, the olive, the fig, and 

the mulberry, besides yielding abundant crops of the finest wheat 

and other corn. In mineral prodttce Italy is chiefly distinguished for 

the sulphur supplied by Sicuy, and the iron worked in the island of 

Elba. Marbles and building-stones of the finest quality abound 

throughout the country. 

Among the toild animals, the lynx, chamois^ and wolf are atill found in ihe 
Alps, and the crested porcupine and wild boar in the south. The jUheria 
around the coast are valuable. The finest marble is found near Camra in 
the Apennines. 

INHABITANTS.— On January i, 1877, Italy was estimated to 
contain 27,769,000 inhabitants, equivalent to about 230 to the square 
mile.^ It is thus one of the most populous coun&es of Europe, 
estimated with reference to the comparative number of inhabitants 
to extent of surface. 

Race and Language. — Although the modem inhabitants of Italy are, in 
appearance, manners, and language, a distinct nation, yet they nave de- 
scended from numerous and widely-different races, such as the Ligurians, 
Umbrians, Etruscans, Greeks, Romans, Goths, Franks, Longobards, kc. The 
Italian language is derived from the Latin. Of the various dialects the 
Tuscan only is piire.^ 

INDUSTRY.— The industry of Italy is both varied and consider- 
able. It is, on the whole, an agricultural rather than a manufac- 
turing country. Yet there are extensive manufactures in some parts 
of Italy, and the amount of its foreign commerce is very large. 

Wheaff olive-oUf sUkj atraw-plaitj and wines are among the productions of 
Italian industry. The culture of the vine, the olive, and the mulberry is 
pursued, on a scale of greater or less magnitude, throughout the country. 
Lombardy is especially distinguished for the mulberry, which is reared for 
the purpose of supplying the food of the silkworm. Tuscany is more parti- 
cularly noted for its oUve-oil, and also for its straw hats and plait. The 
north of Italy — Lombardy, Piedmont,^ and the Genoese provinces — constitute 
its most manufacturing portion. The silks and velvets of Turin and Genoa 
rival those of France. 

Commerce. — The total imports were, in 1879, valued at ;£^5o,48o,ooo, of 
which /4,983,ooo were British goods ; and the total exports at ^44,038,000, 
of which ^3,233,000 were sent to Great Britain. The mercantile navy of 
Italy consisted, in 1879, of upwards of 10,700 sailing, and 150 steam, vessels, 
manned by 150,000 men. 

. FORTS. — Genoa, Venice, Leghorn, Civita Yecchia, Naples, Ancona, 
Messina, Palermo, and Brindisi. 



1 The malaria^ emanating from these pes- 
tilential marshes, and the HroecOt a not 
sti^ing wind from Africa, are the great 
dr»w)Mcka to the climate of Italy. 



s In England the average is 463 
8 Dante and Boocado were Tuscans. 
4 Piedmont, from the French pfed, foot, 
and monUt a mountain. 
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INTEBNAL OOMMUNICATIOIT.—Qood roads in Lombardy 
and Sardinia, but in Central and South Italy they are very defective, 
the best being the old Roman highways. The courpletion of the 
meat Alpine tunnels facilitates communication with Central Europe. 
There are about 5000 miles of railway open for traffic in the king- 
dom, and nearly 4000 miles in course of construction. 

By the M<ynit Cenii Bailway the railway system of Italy communicates with 
that of France, and by the Brenner Pass with that of Austria. The com- 
pletion, in February 1880, of the St, Gothard Tunnel opens up direct railway 
communication between Germany and Italy via Switzerland. 

0OVZSBNMENT.— The kingdom of Italy is a constitutional mon- 
archy, the legislative power being shared between the sovereign and 
two chambers. The upper one, the Senate, is composed of mem- 
ben of the royal family and eminent men recommended by the 
kings and the lower one, the Chamber of Deputies, is composed 
of 508 members elected by the people. 

WtOMJUO^-^Revenue, in 1880, ;f 56,559,000; ExpendUure, £55,7i2yOcx)} 
PMU Mft^ /390, 000,000. 

Amj Md Ravy. — Military service is compulsory. In 1880 the total 
number of men xmder arms was 220,000, but in war time about 1,200,000 
ean be put in the field. The navy consisted, in 1880, of 73 war vessels, 
earryinff 478 guns, manned by about 15,000 men. Two of the ironclads 
carry xour lOO-ton guns each, and are said to be the most powerful men-of- 
war yet made. Two other similar vessels are now (1881) being constructed. 
The chi^ naval part is Spezzia. 

EDUCATION. — Until recently the lower classes of Italy were 
entirely illiterate, and even now 65 per cent, of the adult population 
are unable to read or write. Elementary education, however, is 
being rapidly extended, and public government schools are now 
found in all parts of the kingdom. Higher education is well pro- 
vided for, there being no less than twenty-two universities, eleven 
of which were in existence previous to 1450. 

The upper classes of Italy are, and always have been, highly educated, 
and in the Middle Ages the arts and literature were especially cultivated. 
Among the great men whom. Italy has produced we may note Kaphael, 
Michael Angelo, Dante, and Canova. The fine arts are still highly esteemed, 
and there are important schools of painting, sculpture, &c., at Kome, Florence, 
Bologna, and other towns. 

RELIGION. — lu religion 99I per cent of the Italians are Roman 
Catholics J the rest being Protestants (60,000) and Jews (35,000). 

The power and number of the Catholic clergy have been greatly reduced 
since 1850, but in 1869 it was stated that the average proportion of priests 
was seven per thousand of the population. 

Divisions. — Previous to the year i860 Italy was divided politi- 
cally into several states — nine in number. These were the kingdom of 
Sardinia, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom (part of the Austrian Empire), the States of the Church, 
the Grand-duchy of Tuscany, the Duchy of Parma, the Duchy ef 
Modena, the Republic of San Marino, and the PrinciDality of Monaco. 
The three first-named of these were the most considerable ; the two 
last-mentioned were insignificant in point of size. 
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The public events of the years 1859-60 resulted in the union of the 
g^atly larger portion of Italy under a single sovereignty. Lombardy, by 
aid of the arms of France, was transferred from the dominion of Austria 
to the constitutional rule of the Eing of Sardinia. The insurgent popula- 
tions of Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the larger part of the then Papal 
States, expelled their deservedly unpopular rulers, and added themselves 
to the subjects of the Sardinian monarchy. The Neapolitan provinces 
(including the whole fertile south of Italy), with the neighbouring island 
of Sicily, were roused to action by the patriot soldier Garibaldi, and, with 
the acceptance of their proffered union, the title of King of Sardinia was 
exchanged for that of " King of Italy." 

The kingdom of Italy thus constituted included six-sevenths of the 
entire country. Two portions of Italy, however, were still wanting to its 
completeness, viz., the Venetian and the Roman territories. The year 
i860 witnessed the enforced relinquishment by Austria of her dominion 
over Venice, which, with Lombardy, is now Italian in a political as well 
as a physical sense. Rome, with a small adjacent territory, a fraction of 
the former ** States of the Church," remained under the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Pope until 1870, when the losses sustained by France in the 
war which she had provoked with Germany led to the final withdrawal o£ 
the French army (by which alone the fiction of Papal dominion had been 
sustained), and to the union of all Italy under a single ruler. 

Savoy and Nice, previously part of the Sardinian monarchy, were in i860 
transferred to the rule of France, and the insignificant territory of Monaco 
falls, in virtue of the change, within the French border. The little town of 
San Marino, with a small adjacent tract (situated between the Apennines 
and the Adriatic), is allowed to retain its nominal independence. 

The kingdom of Italy is divided into sixteen territorial divisions, 
which are subdivided into sixty-nine provinces. The territorial 
divisions are as follow : — 

I. Central Italy. —The Roman Territory, Tuscany, The Marches, and 

Umbria. 
II. Northern Italy.— Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy, Venetia, and 
Emilia. 

III. Southern Italy. — Campania, Abruzzo and Molise, Apulia, Bascili* 

cata, and Calabria. 

IV. Insular Italy.— Sicily and Sardinia. 

I. Central Italy. 



Divisions. 


Provinces 1 and Chief Towns. 


Roman Terbitoby, . 

Tuscany -f 

The Marches, . 
TJMBBIA 


Rome. 

Florence, Arezzo, Grosseto, Leghorn, Luoca, Carrara. 

Pisa, Siena. 
Ancona, Ascoli, Fioena, Marcerata, Pesaro. 
Perugia. 



ROME (population, 245,000), now the capital of Italy (in a temporal 
as well as in a spiritual sense), stands on the banks of the Tiber, sixteen 
miles above its entrance into the Mediterranean. By far the larger 

Eortion of the city is on the left bank of the river ; that portion, 
owever, which contains the Cathedral of St. Peter and the Vatican 
(residence of the Pope) is on the right bank. This latter, which is 

1 The provinces are named after their chief towns, hence the names are not repeated in 
this and the following tables. 
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distinguished as the " Leonine City," ^ is reserved for the purposes of 
the Papal court. 

The area included within modem Rome is marked by the walls 
of the ancient city, which are still standing, but great portions of the 
included space is a mere wilderness of ruin. Tne Coliseum, which 
is beyond the populated portion of the city, is the most imposing 
amongst the many magnincent works of ancient art which belong to 
Rome. 

Civiia Vecchia, forty miles to the north-west of Rome, serves as the 
port of that city. 

TUSCANY includes Florence (population, 167,000), which during 
the years 1864-70 was the capital of the kingdom of It^y. Florence 
is a beautiful city, situated on the banks of the river A mo, famous 
for its rich collections of works of art, and as the birthnlace of 
numerous great men, amongst them Dante, Galileo, and Michael 
Angelo. 

Leghorn (populcUion, 97,000), or Livomo, on the coast of Tuscany, is 
one of the chief seats of Italian commerce. Pisa, on the river Amo, a few 
miles above its mouth, has a great name in mediseval history, and is 
famed for its leaning tower. The island of Elba lies off the coast of Tus- 
cany. Ancona is a flourishing port on the Adriatic, one of the chief seats 
of Italian commerce. 

The province of UUBRIA, lying west of Ancona, is an inland 
region. 

Perugia {population, 49,000), its chief city, is near the right bank of the 
Tiber, within the upper portion of that river's course. 

II. Northern Italy. 



Divisions. 


FroTinces and Chief Towns. 


Piedmont, .... 
lilOURIA 

lombabdy, . . . . 1 
Venetia, . . . .{ 

Emilia, . . .| 

- 


Turin, Alessandria, Cuneo, Novara. 

Genoa, Porto Maurizio. 

Milan, Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Mantua, 

Pavia, Sondrio. 
Venice, Verona, Vicenza, Udine, Treviso, Rovigo, 

Padua, BeUuno. 
Bologna, Parma, Ravenna, Ferrara, Forli, Modena, 

Piacenza, Reggio. 



TTJEIN (population, 213,000), the chief city of Piedmont (and, 
prior to 1864, the capital for a time of the Italian kingdom), stonds 
on the left bank of the river Po. 

Alessandria {population, 57,000), a strongly-fortified town, to the south- 
east of Turin, is on the river Tauaro, an affluent of the Po. Marengo, 
the scene of Napoleon's victory over the Austrians in 1800, is near Ales- 
sandria. Genoa {poptdation, 130,000), one of the most important among 
the great cities of Italy, in former times the rival of Venice in commerce 
and dominion, lies on the Mediterranean coast, at the head of the gulf 
called by its name. Spezzia {population, 24,000) is an important seaport 
and arsenal, to the south-east of Genoa. 



1 From LeoX.,who filled the Papal throne I whom the completion of St. Peter's, with 
ip the early part of the x6th century, and by | other public works, was aci^u^vUftVift^. 
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KILAN (population, 199,000), in the centre of the Lombard plain, 
and the former capital of Austrian Italy, is noted for its magnificent 
cathedral and its marblie palaces. It stands beside the river Olona, 
one of the many affluents of the Po. 

Pavia {population^ 30,000), on the river Ticino, near its junction with 
the Po, is to the south-west of Milan. Numerous large cities, many of 
them famous in the records of past ages, as well as possessed of present 
importance, lie within this part of Italy or within the adjoining Venetian 
provinces — amongst them Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Verona, and 
many others. 

VENICE {populatio7i, 129,000^ stands on the shore of the Adriatic, 
in the midst of lagoons, in a situation well fitted for commanding, 
as it did in former ages, the commerce of the neighbouring waters. 
Canals divide its different quarters, but the city itself is now acces- 
sible by the railway, which, crossing the lagoons, connects it with 
Milan and other places in Northern Italy.^ 

Verona {poptdation, 67,000) is to the west of Venice, on the river Adige, 
and is an important fortress, as well as a great commercial city. Padua 
and Vicenza lie between Venice and Verona. Blantoa, the birthplace of 
Virgil, is on the river Mincio, which, issuing from the Lago di Garda, 
joins the Po. 

EMILIA comprehends the territory of the Romagna, which, prior 
to 1859, formed part of the Papal dominions, together with, the 
former Duchies of Parma and Modena. BOLOGNA (population, 
116,000), the chief city of this part of Italy, lies in the plam which 
stretches between the Apennines and the course of the Po. 

Ferrara is near the right bank of the Po. Paxma and Uodena are also 
situated within the plain between the Apennines and the Po — the former 
on the banks of a river called by its name. 



III. Southern Italy. 



Divisions. 


FroTinces and Chief Towns. 


Campania, .... 
Abbuzzo and Molise, . 
Apulia, .... 
Basilicata, 
Oalabbia, .... 


Naples, Salerao, Caserta^ Benevento. Avellino. 

Aqnila, Oampobasso, Chieti« Terramo. 

Foggia, Bari, Lecce. 

Potenza. 

Beggio (di Calabria), Cosenza, Catanzaro. 



NAPLES (population, 448,000), the capital of the former kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily, is the largest city of Italy. It lies on the shore 
of the beautiful Bay of Naples, only a few miles distant from the foot 
of Mount Vesuvius. The disinterred city of Pompeii, buried eighteen 
centuries since, under the ashes ejected from the mountain, is beside 
the shore of the bay. 



1 The plains of Northern Italy,, like those 
of the IjOw Countries, have been the fre- 
quent battlefield of nations, and abound in 
JooalitieB of historic fame. Mare)igo, Monte- 
bellOf Lodit and An^la are amouj the 



places distinguished in the earlier campaigns 
of Napoleon I. PdU^rOt Ma^jenta, and 1^- 
ferino have a like sepute in connection with 
the operations of Napoleon III., in the brief 
campaign of 1859, 
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Few of the other cities of south Italy are of any considerable size. 
Among the more noteworthy are Foggia, Bari, Salerno, Gaeta, Capua, 
Tarento (the ancient Tarentum), ana Brindisi (ancient Bnmdusium). 
Gaeta and Salerno are on the Mediterranean coast ; Bari and Brindisi ^ on 
the Adriatic shore ; and Taranto at the head of the gulf called by its 
name. Foggia and Capua are inland. 

IV. Insular Italy. 



Islands. 


FroTinces and Chief Towns. 


Sicily, . , .•{ 
Sardinia 


Palermo, Messina, Catania, Siracnsa, Trapani, Gir* 

genti, Caltanissetta. 
Cagliari, SassarL 



PALERMO (poptUatioriy 219,000), the largest city of Sicily, is on 
the north coast of the island. Messina (poptUation, 1 12,000) is at its 
eastern extremity, beside the strait whicn bears its name. 

Of the other towns of Sicily, Catania lies at the foot of Mount Etna, on 
the east coast ; Siracnsa (the ancient Syracuse) is on the same coast, to 
the southward ; Tnipani and Marsala are seaports at the western extre- 
mity of the island. 

SARDINIA is neither as populous nor as advanced as the other 
provinces of Italy, 

Cagliari {popvlcUion, 33,000), the chief city of Sardinia, lies at the head 
of a ^y near the southern extremity of the island. Sassari, a thriving 
town in the north-west, has nearly the same number of inhabitants. Both 
Cagliari and Sassari are university towns. 



QUESTIONS 

X. How is Italy bounded? What are its 
dimensions? 

2. Name the gulfs, bays, and straits 
which belong to the Italian coasts. 

3. Where are Cape Spartivento, Cape 
Pi Leuca, the Lipui Islands, Elba, and 
Halta? Point to each on the map. 

4. To what nation does Malta belong? 
What is its chief town called 1 

K. What mountains belong to Italy? 
Which among them are active Tolcanoos, 
and where are they situated? 

6. Describe briefly the chief rivers of 
Italy. 

7. Enumerate the principal lakes. 
Which of the nvmiber belong to the Alpine 
region? Which to Central Italy? 

8. What kind of climate has Italy? 
What parts of the country exhibit an 
exception to its general attributes in this 
regard? 

9. Mention some of the chief in-oduc- 
tions of Italy in the vegetable and mine- 
ral kingdoms. 

TO. For what articles of industrial pro- 
duce is Italy chiefly noted ? Which por- 
tion of the country is especially distin- 
guished for its silk ? 

II. What are the means of intercom- 
munication? 



ON ITALY. 

12. Under what form of government is 
Italy in the present day? 

13. Give a few particulars relative to 
(a) education and (b) religion. 

14. Into what states was Italy formerly 
divided? Point out their places on the 
map. 

15. Name the chief towns, respectively, 
of Piedmont, Sardinia, Tuscany, and 
Emilia. 

16. What city forms the capital of the 
kingdom of Italy, and how is it situated ? 

17. Point to the following upon the 
map:— Venice, Genoa, Spezda, Leghorn, 
Civita Vecchia, and Ancona. 

18. On what rivers are Pavia, Verona, 
Mantua, Turin, Florence, Pisa, and 
Rome? 

19. Where are the provinces of the 
Romagna and Umbria? What are the 
names of their chief cities ? 

20. In what parts of Italy are Bologna, 
Ravenna, Ferrara, San Marino, Taranto, 
and Brindisi? 

21. In what parts of Italy are Gaeta, 
Salerno, Messina, Catania, Siracusa, aud 
Marsala? 

22. What cities of Italy are pai-ticularly 
distinguished for their works of art and 
their remains of antiquity? 



1 Brindisi is an important packet station on the direct route to India via the Suez Canal 
and the Red Sea. 
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SPAIN. 

Spain is an extensive country in the south-west of Europe. It 
includes the greater part of a peninsula which lies between the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Bay of Biscay. The 
western and smaller portion of this peninsula forms the kingdom of 
Portugal. 

BOUND AKIES.— Spain is bounded on the north by France and 
the Bay of Biscay ; on the west by the Atlantic Ocean and the king- 
dom of Portugal ; on the south-west by the Atlantic ; on the south 
and east by the Mediterranean Sea. 

EXTENT. — In point of size Spain is above three times larger 

than England and Wales, and nearly as large as France — its area, 

including the Canary and Balearic Isles, being 195,775 square miles. 

A straight line from Cape Tarifa, on the south, to the mouth of the river 
Bidassoa, on the French frontier, measures 550 miles. The distance between 
the extreme westerly point, Cape Finisterre, and the most easterly, Cape 
Creuse, is 640 miles. 

COASTS. — The coast-line of Spain is 1317 miles in length, of 
which 605 miles are formed by the Atlantic and 712 miles by the 
Mediterranean. It is, however, much less varied than the coasts of 
Italy or Greece, and the Spanish peninsula has a more solid shape 
than belongs to either of those countries. The external contour of 
the land is less indented, and its central parts are consequently farther 
removed from the sea than is the case with either the Italian or the 
Grecian peninsulas. The Strait of Gibraltar,^ which connects the 
Atlantic with the Mediterranean, washes the extreme southern coast 
of Spain. 

CAFES. — The principal capes are Ortegal, Finisteire, Tai*ifa, Trafalf/ar, 
Europa Pointy Gata, Polos, and Creuse. 

Capes Ortegal and Finisterre- are both upon the north-west coast of Spain, 
on the side of the Atlantic. Cape Tarlfa is on the north side of the Strait 
of Gibraltar, and is the most southwardly point of the European continent ; 
Cape Trafalgar is a short distance to the north-west of Cape Tarifa, on the 
Atlantic coast ; Europa Point is to the east of Cape Tarifa; Cape Crease is 
on the Mediterranean coast, at the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees. 

ISIiAJirBS. — The Balearic Islands,^ in the Mediterranean, and the 
CanariesA in the Atlantic Ocean off the coast of Africa, belong to 
Spain. Both the Balearic and Canary Isles are politically considered 
part of the home countxy, and form two of the modem provinces 
into which the kingdom is divided. 

I. The Balearic Islands are five in number, viz., Majorca, Minorca, Ivixa, 
Formentera, and Cabrera. Majorca has an area of 1360 square miles, and 
Minorca, 260 square miles. The former is hilly, but the latter is, for the 
most part, level. All the islands are generally fertile, and produce com and 
fruit. The chief towns are Palmay the capital, Iviza, and mahon, 

3. The Canary Islands are situated in the Atlantic Ocean, about 60 miles off 



1 Gibraltar, Jebtl Tarik, Tank's mountain. 
Tarik, one of the Mooriah ohiefs, built a for- 
tress on the rock, hence its name. 

» Piaistore, Lat. fin^, the end, and ttrra^ 
Umd. C^. our Land's End. 



' Balearic, Gr. "ballto, I throw ; the natires 
were formerly famous for their ddU in 
" slinging." 

^ Canaries, dog islands. Lat. oant«, a 
dog. 
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the west coast of Africa. The largest islands arc Teneriffe and Gran Ganaria. 
On the north-east side of the latter is Ch'an Palmas, the capital of the group. 
The Ganaries are mountainous and volcanio, and culminate in the volcano 
Pi4X) de Teyde in Teneriffe, Z2, 185 feet above the sea-level. The last eruption 
took place in 1798. 

MOUNTAINS. — Spain is crossed by several mountain-cliains, 
which stretch through the country in the direction of east and west. 
These are the Pyrenees, the Cantabrian Mountains, the Mountains 
of Castile, the Mountains of Toledo, the Sierra ^ Morena, and the 
Sierra Nevada. 

1. The TjreneeB are on the border of France and Spain. They have an 
average elevation of 8000 feet, but a score of summits rise 2000 feet above 
this. The highest point is Pic de Nethou or Maladetta, 1^142 1 feet. 

2. The Cantabrian MountaliiB extend westward from the Pyrenees along 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay, and terminate in Gape Finisterre. 

3. llie Sierra Nevada are in the south of Spain, near the Mediterranean 
coast. The culminating point is Mtdhacen^ which attains an elevation of 
11,151 feet, and is the highest summit in the peninsula. 

4. The chains of the CastUian Mountains, the Mountains of Toledo, and 
the Sierra Morena are in the interior of Spain. Their direction is best 
marked out by observing on the map the different river basins which they 
divide. Thus the mountains of Gastile separate the basins of the Douro and 
the Tagus ; the mountains of Toledo lie between the Tagas and the Guadiana, 
and the Sierra Morena between the Guadiana and the Guadalquivir. 

5. The interior of Spain, from the Gantabrian Mountains to the chain of 
the Sierra Morena, forms a high tableland, which has an elevation of 2000 
feet above the sea. Many parts of this tableland have an arid surface. 

RIVERS.— The rivers of the Spanish peninsula have the same 
general direction as its mountain-chains, that is, east and west. 
They are the Minho, Douro, Tagusi Guadiana, and Guadalquivir, all 
of which flow west and discharge into the Atlantic ; with the Ehro, 
Xucar, and Segura, which have eastwardly courses and enter the 
Mediterranean. 

I. The Douro ^ drains north-central Spain, and has'a course of 447 miles, 
only 75 of which (within Portugal) are navigable. Its basin (39,000 square 
miles in area) is bounded on the north by the Asturian Pyrenees, and on the 
south by the Sierra Guadarema. 

3. The Tagns (540 miles long) is the longest river of the peninsula ; 190 
miles of its lower course is in Portugal. It drains that portion of the cen- 
tral tableland that lies between the Gastilian Sierras and the mountains of 
Toledo. A part of its lower course only is navigable, and its estuary, which 
forms a fine harbour, varies from 2 to 7 miles in width. 

3. The Onadiana, at a distance of 10 miles from its source, disappears, 
and for 14 miles flows underground, re-emerging in the two sn^all lakes called 
Los Ojos de Ouadiana, This river drains the tract lying between the moun- 
tains of Toledo and the Sierra Morena, but is only navigable for the last 40 
miles of its course. 

4. The Quadalquivlr > drains the plain between the Sierra Morena and 
Sierra Nevada, and is navigable below Gordova. Total length 364 miles. 

5. The Ebro (540 miles long) drains north-eastern Spain. Its cuiTent is 
rapid and its navigation consequently difficult. 



1 Sierra, usually supposed to be derived 
from the Lat. wrra, saw, in allusion to the 
notched or saw-like appearance of the crests 
of the ridges so named. But it is more pro- 
bable that the term is connected witn, if 



not directly derived from, the Arabic seraht 
meaning waste land. 

3 Douro, ef. Welsh, dtor, water. 

3 Guadalquivir. Arabic, icady-eUkehtr, tb 
•' great river." 
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OTjTMATE. — The climate of Spain exhibits great varieties. The 
north is temperate ; the middle parts are liable to great extremes of 
heat and cold — parched in summer by intense heat, and piercingly 
cold in winter ; the south and south-east are hot, like the countries 
of southern Europe in general. 

The extremes of temperature which belong to central Spain result from 
its eleyated and exposed character. Madrid, which stands at an elevation 
of 2000 feet aboye the sea, is at once among the hottest and the coldest 
localities in Europe. In many parts of the interior plateau the rains are 
scanty and irregular. 

PBiODUOTIONS.— The natural productions of Spain are varied 
and valuable, but the deficiency of means of communication has 
hi therto hindered the development of its vegetable and mineral wealth, 

1. The domestic animals include sheep (merino), goats, mvles, and 
camels. Among the wild animals the wolf, hear, and chamois are 
found in the Pyrenees, the wild htdl in Andalusia, and the ape on the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

2. The vegetation is equally various as the climate. In the north, 
upon the shores of the Bay of Biscay, the fruits common to the south 
of England flourish. In the south and south-east, along the Medi- 
terranean coasts, the foliage is evergreen, and the fruits are such as 
belong to southern lands. The orangey lemon, citron, and fia are here 
abundant ; the sugar-can^ thrives, and the rich foliage of the banana 
and other tropical fruits is seen beside the groves of myrtle, oleander, 
and Indian fig. 

3. The mineral wealth of Spain is very great. The quicksilver 
mines of Almaden (on the north slope of the Sierra Morena) are 
among the richest in the world. The lead mines are also of great 
value. Silver, iron, copper, zinc, and tin occur in various parts of 
Spain, and valuable marbles and buUding-stones abound. 

INHABITANTS. — Spain is one of the least populous among 
European countries. In 1877 the kingdom, including the Balearic 
and Canary Islands and the " Presidios " (Teutan, Ceuta) in North 
AMca, had a population of 16,625,860, a smaller number in pro- 
portion to size than that of many other countries which are inferior in 
natural wealth, being on an average only 85 persons to the square mile. 

Race and Langnagre. — ^The Spaniards are the descendants of the old 
Celtic Iberians, largely intermingled however with Phoenician, Roman, 
Gothic, and Moorish elements. The Spanish language is of Latin origin, 
and was at one time much more like the Portuguese than at present. The 
Basques of the north-west are the descendants of the aborigmal Iberians, 
and still speak the old Celtic language. 

INDUSTBY. — The pursuits of industry are not generally flour- 
ishing in Spain, which country exhibits, m nearlv every regard, a 
great decline from its condition at a former period. Agricmture is 
less an object of national pursuit than the rearing of sheep, immense 
numbers of which are bred upon the extensive pasture-grounds of 
the interior. The sUk manufacture has flourished of late at Valencia 
and other places on the Mediterranean coasts. Some woollen and 
linen fabrics are also made, and leatJier is extensively prepared. 
Spain, however, is not generally a manufacturing country. 
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Commerce. — The chief articles of produce which Spain exchanges for 
the manufactures of other lands are twne», fruiU (raisins, oranges, figs, 
&c.), tooolf ««^, 6«wtKa» quicksUvePf lead, and cobalt; with leather, dive-oil, 
and cork'tDood. The foreign trade carried on both with France and Eng- 
land is considerable. The sherry wines so largely consumed in the latter 
country are the produce of the south-west of Spain, in the vicinity of Cadiz. 

The value of the trade in 1878 was estimated at ;f 33*163,000 (imports, 
jf 15,910,000 ; exports, ;£" 17,253,000). The mercantile navy at present consists 
of about 3000 vessels, of which only 330 are steamers. The principal ports 
are Barcelona, Cadiz, Seville, Valencia, and Malaga. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.— The numerous mountain- 
chains render communication between the different parts of the 
country naturally difficult, and the roads are worse than those of any 
other European country. Nearly 4000 miles of railway, however, 
are open for traffic, and over 1000 miles in course of construction. 

GOVERNMENT,— The present government of Spain is monarchi- 
cal in form, but the political condition of the country was, until 
recently, unsettled. The supreme legislative power is vested in the 
king and the Cortes, composed of the " Senate," the members of which 
are nominated, or are senators by right, and the " Congress," elected 
by the people. Spain has declined, in nearly every respect, from 
the more flourishing condition which it formerly bore ; out consi- 
derable improvements, social and political, have been made within a 
recent period. 

Finance. — No accounts of the actual revenue and expenditure of the 
kingdom have been issued in recent years, but in 1879-80 the Revenue was 
estimated at ;f 31, 139,000, and the Expenditure at ;^32, 263,000. The Public 
Debty a portion of which does not bear interest, amounted on January i, 1880, 
to ;£^430, 367,000, exclusive of about ;£"io,ooo,ooo incurred by the war in Cuba. 

Army and Navy. — In 1880 the army numbered 100,000 men on the peace 
footing. The navy consists of 130 war vessels, of which 11 are ironclads. 

EDUCATION. — Until recently the mass of the people were 
totally illiterate, and even now probably 75 per cent can neither 
read nor write. Higher education is provided for in 58 public 
colleges and 10 universities. A vast progress in education has been 
made since it was taken out of the hands of the clergy in 1 808, and 
its control transferred to the government 

The annual expenditure by the government for public education amounts 
to about ^250,000. Compare this with the annual grants to primary schools 
in Great Britain, which in 1880 amounted to ;f 2,468,077. 

RELIGION. — The Spanish people, with the exception of 60,000 
Protestants and Jews, are uniformly followers of the Church of 
Rome. By the constitution of 1876 the Protestants are allowed to 
meet privately, but are forbidden to make any public announcements. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS — The most recent division of Spain 
is into forty-nine provinces. But the older division into thirteen 
provinces — some of them formerly separate kingdoms — is more 
generally followed ; and (as in the like case of the earlier divisions 
of France) the names of these provinces are inseparably mixed up 
with the historic records of the country. 
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The thirteen older provinces of Spain, with the cliief towns in 
each, are as follow : — 



Provinces. 


Towns. 


Provinces. 


Towns. 


New Castile, . 


Madrid, Toledo, Ciudad- 


Murcia, . 


Murcia, Cartagena. 




Real. 


Valencia,. 


Valencia, Alicant. 


OldCastUe, . 


Burgos, Santander. 


Catalonia, 


Barcelona, Tarragona. 


Leon, 


Valladolid, Salamanca, 


Aragon, . 


Saragossa. 




Ciudad-Rodrigo. 


Navarre, . 


Pamplona. 


Estremadura, 


Badajos. 


Biscay, . 


Bilbao, St. Sebastian. 


Andalusia, 


Seville, Malaga, Gra- 


Asturias, 


Oviedo. 




nada, Cordova, Cadiz, 


Galicia, . 






Xeres, San Lucar. 




rol, Vigo. 



MADRID {population'^ 475,000), the capital of Spain, lies in the 
centre of the peninsula, beside the stream of the Manzanares, a 
tributary of the Tagus, in the midst of an arid plain, which is 
upwards of 2000 feet above the level of the sea. The royal palace 
ot the Escurial, built by Philip II., is to the north-west of the 
capital, at the foot of the mountains of Castile. 

Toledo {populationf 15,000), an ancient city to the south-west of Madrid, 
is on the Tagus. Talavera, also on the Tagus, lower down its stream, is 
famous for the victory gained in 1809 by the British over the French army. 

Burgos {population, 10,000), the capital of Old Castile, is on the 
Arlanzon, one of the small tributaries of the Douro. Santander is a port 
on the Bay of Biscay. 

Valladolid {population, 50,000), the chief city of Leon, and the former 
capital of the Spanish monarchy, is within the valley of the Douro, at 
the junction of the two smaller affluents of that river. Salamanca, once 
famous for its university, is on the river Tormes, which joins the Douro. 
Ciudad-Rodrigo is to the south-west, near the Portuguese frontier. 
Badajos, the chief city and fortress of Estremadura, is on the Guadiana, 
and closely adjoins the border-line between Spain and Portugal. 

ANDALUSIA, the southwardly division of Spain, includes a greater 
number of large cities than any other portion of the kingdom. It 
was here that the Moors longest maintained their ground against the 
advancing tide of Christian warfare and conquest. Cordova, Seville, 
Granada, and Jaen, among the cities of Andalusia, were formerly 
the capitals of Moorish kingdoms ; and the architectural glories of 
the Alhambra yet tell of the splendours amidst which the Moorish 
kings of Granada maintained their court. 

Seville {population, 150,000), now chiefly noted for its extensive trade 
in oranges, stands beside the river Guadalquivir. At the mouth of that 
stream is San Lucar, the port whence (in 15 19) Magellan sailed on the 
first voyage of circumnavigation round the ^lobe. Palos, a small port to 
the westward, at the moutn of the little river Tinto, is yet more note- 
wrorthy in the annals of discovery. Columbus sailed thence, in 1492, on 
the great voyage in which he discovered the New World. 

Cadiz {poptdation, 72,000), one of the chief seaports of Spain, is at the 
north extremity of an island which immediately adjoins the Spanish 
:oast. The town of Xeres {population, 34,000), whence the name of 
iherry is derived, is in the midst of the wine district, to the north-east of 
uadiz. The name of Cape Trafalgar, to the south-east of Cadiz, recalls 
the memory of Nelson's gi'eat victory in 1805. 

Cordova (population, 45,000), greatly decayed from its foimer splen- 
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dour, is on the Guadalquivir, in the, middle portion of its course. Qranada 
{poptdationf 101,000) stands in a beautiful plain at the northern foot of 
the Sierra I^evada, beside the little stream of the Darro, which falls into 
the Xenil, one of the chief affluents of the Guadalquivir. Malaga is a 
flourishing port on the southern coast. 

The town of Murcia {population, 109,000) is on the river Sesura, on 
the eastern side of the kingdom. Cartagena is on the coast of the same 
province. AHcant, also on the Mediterranean coast, is to the north- 
ward. Valencia {popvlation, 146,000), still farther north, is a short 
distance inland ; it has flourishing silk manufactures and extensive trade. 

Barcelona {popuiUuionf 252,000), situated on the coast of Catalonia, 
commands the Mediterranean trade of Spain, and is the second city of the 
kingdom in amount of population. Saragossa {population, 82,000), the 
chief city of Aragon, on tne river Ebro, is noteworthy for its memorable 
sieges in 1808-9, during the Peninsular war. Pamplona, in the I^avarre, 
is a strong fortress, not far distant from the Pyrenees. St. Sebastian, 
a strongly fortified port on the Bay of Biscay, near the French border, 
was stormed by the British in 181 3, after a memorable siege. 

Santiago, the chief city of Galicia, like many other of the cities ot 
Spain, has greatly decayed from its former importance. Coronna and 
Ferrol, on the coast of this province, are at the opposite extremities of an 
extensive bay ; but Vigo, on a fine bay farther south, has of late out 
stripped them in commercial importance. 

COLONIES. — ^The present colonial possessions of Spain are but a 
small fragment of those which she formerly owned. They compre- 
hend, besides the Canary Islands (now regarded as an integral portion 
of the kingdom), the islands of Gtiba and Porto Rico, in the West 
Indies ; the PhUippine Islands, in the East Indies ; and the Ladrone 
or Marianne Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. Ceuta, on the African 
coast, opposite Gibraltar, also belongs to Spain, with a few other 
small stations on the same line of coast, farther to the east. 

The fortress of Ceuta stands at the foot of a high rock, which rivals that 
of Gibraltar in point of natural strength. The distance between the two 
is sixteen miles. The rocks of Gibraltar and Ceuta (the Calpe and Abyla 
of classic geography) were the ** Pillars of Hercules " of the ancients. 



GIBRALTAR, in the extreme south of Spain, is a possession of the 
British crown. It was captured by an English squadron in 1 704, and 
has ever since been retained in British possession. 

The town of Gibraltar occupies the western declivity and base of a 
lofty rock, which advances a length of four miles into the sea, and ter- 
minates to the southward in Europa Point. A narrow and sandy isthmus 
connects this rock with the mainland of Spain. The natural strength of 
Gibraltar is increased by extensive fortifications, and a numerous garrison 
is maintained there. The position of Gibraltar, at the entrance of the Medi- 
terranean, renders it of great importance as a naval station. Population 
about 25,000, exclusive of the garrison of between 5000 and 6000 men. 



ANDOBBA, a small republic in the eastern Pyrenees, has an area 
of about 150 square miles, and a, population of 10,000. 

The independence of this little state (now under the protection of France) 
was granted by the Emperor Charlemagne as an acknowledgment of the 
services rendered by its inhabitants during the wars wit\i tVi^ "^oot^. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Portugal i is a small country in the south-west of Europe. It lies 
on the western side of the Spanish peninsula, and is thus the most 
Westerly portion of continental Europe. 

BOUND ABIES. — Portugal is bounded on the north and the east 
by Spain ; upon the south and the west by the Atlantic Ocean. 

The frontier-line towards Spain is mostly artificial, the only natural boun- 
daries being portions of the courses of the Minho on the north, and the Douro, 
Tagus, and Guadiana^ on the east. 

EXTENT.— Portugal has an area of 36,510 square miles, or nearly 
three-fifths that of England and Wales, and less than one-fifth the 
size of Spain. 

The greatest lengtkf from north to south, is 360 miles. The mean hreadth, 
from east to west, is 100 miles. Madeira ^ and the Azores,^ which'together have 
an area of 1283 square miles, also belong to PortugaL Its total area is there- 
fore 37i79S square miles. 

COASTS.— The coast-line of Portugal belongs wholly to the 
Atlantic, and measures about 500 miles, equivalent to i mile of coast 
to every 73 square miles of area. With the exception of the Bays of 
Lisbon and Setubal, the Portuguese coast is remarkably regular and 
unbroken, and, with one exception, deficient in good harbours. 

1. GAPES. — ^The principal are Cape Roca^ and Cape St. Vincent. Cape Koca 
is the most westerly point of the European continent ; Cape St. Vincent is its 
south-west point. Both are high and rocky, and form the seaward extremi- 
ties of the Siena ^ d'Estrella and Sierra Moncliique (or Malhao) respectively. 

2. INLETS. — It includes two fine bays, the Bay of Lisbon (a magnificent 
natural harbour formed by the estuary of the Tagus), and the Bay of Setu- 
bal. The latter is lined by vast salt marshes, beyond which stretches the 
extensive plain of Estremadura. 

MOUNTAINS.— Portugal is, physically, a continuation of Spain. 
Its mountains consist of portions of the long chains which cross the 
Spanish peninsula from east to west, and terminate in the latter 
direction on the shores of the Atlantic. 

The highest elevations of Portugal are found in the Sierras situated be- 
tween the Douro and the Tagus, of which the principal is the Sierra cPEstrdla 
(7524 feet above the sea), a portion of the long chain which stretches across 
the peninsula from north-east to south-west and terminates in Cape Boca. 
The Spanish mountains of Toledo are prolonged south through the province 
of Alemtejo. The southern coast of Portugal is bordered by the Sierra 
Monchiquey which terminates in Cape St. Vincent. 

BIVEBS. — The principal rivers of Portugal are the Minho, Douro, 
Mondego, Tagus, and Guadiana, all flowing into the Atlantic Only 
one of the number, the Mondego, is wholly Portuguese. The four 
others have the larger portion of their courses in Spain. 



1 Portugal, Lat. Poi'tw Cole, " the port of 
Cale " (the modem Oporto), at the mouth of 
the Douro. The old name of the country was 
Liintania. From 1580 to 1640 Portugal was 
subject to Spain. 

^ Ouaditma, From the Arabic wady, 
river, and Anas, the ancient name. 



3 Kadeira, wood or timber. 

4 Azores, Portuguese, agor, a hawk. When 
first discovered hawks were rery numerous, 
hence the name. 

fi Roca, a rock ; also called the rock of 
Lisbon. 
^ Sierra (see footnote p. 159) 
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The Minho forms part of the northern frontier of Portugal ; the Douro, 
TctffuSfand Guadiana form portions of its eastern boundary. The last 120 miles 
of the Douro is entirely within Portugal, of which it drains an area of 7500 
square miles, or about a fifth part of its total area. The Tagus is navigable to 
Albrantes, a distance of 90 miles from the sea ; and its estuary, which varies 
in width from two to seven miles, forms the splendid Bay of Lisbon, one of 
the most magnificent natural harbours in the world. The Guadiana is 
navigable only for thirty miles from the sea. Owing to the broken nature 
of the country, the rivers are generally rapid and run in deep channels. 
They are, consequently, for. the most part but little available for either 
navigation or irrigation. 

CLIMATE. — The climate of Portugal is warm and equable. 
This latter quality is due to its maritime position. Lisbon, its 
capital, exhibits remarkably little variation of temperature through- 
out the year, and thus presents a remarkable contrast to Madrid, 
which is subject to great extremes of heat and cold. 

Rainfall.— The district of Coimbra is one of the wettest places in Europe, 
the rainfall exceeding 200 inches annually. The annual rainfall at Madiid 
only amounts to ten inches. Snow falls on the hills north of the Tagus in 
winter, but it is never seen along the southern coast districts. 

PRODUCTIONS.— The natural productions of Portugal (in the 
vegetable kingdom) resemble those of the south and south-east coasts 
of Spain. The vine and the olive, the orange, lemon, citron, almond, 
fig, . and the myrtle abounji. There are large forests of oak, chest- 
nuts, and corh The mineral resources of the country comprehend 
copper, lead, and numerous other metals, very few of them, however, 
being worked. 

INHABITANTS.— In 1879 the population of Portugal was esti- 
mated at 4,745,124 (an average of 130 to the square mile), exclusive 
of the colonies. 

Baoe and IsjigVLBLge, — The Portuguese are of the same origin as the 
Spaniards and speak a dialect of the same language, which, however, differs 
considerably from the present Spanish tongue. But in spite of a common 
origin and similar languages, there is much antipathy between the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards. 

INDUSTBY. — Every branch of industry is in a backward condi- 
tion, and the abundant natural resources which the country possesses 
are turned to comparatively little account. 

The most important branches of labour are in connection with the wine 
trade. The port wines so largely consumed in England and elsewhere are 
derived from Oporto, at the mouth of the Douro, and are the produce of the 
wine-district of the Alto-Douro — that is, the upper portion of the river, 
within the Portuguese frontier. 

Portugal has few manufactures. Her foreign trade consists chiefly in the 
export of wines, with lemonSj almonds^ and other fruits. The average value 
of wine exported from Portugal to the United Kingdom alone is considerably 
over ;f 1,000,000. 

FORTS. — The principal are Lisbon, Oporto, and Setubal. 

INTEERNAL COIOCUNICATION — The mountainous nature 
of the country and the wretchedly constructed roads greatly obstruct 
inland communication. There are, however, nearly 1000 miles of 
railway open for traffic or in course of construction. There are also 
about 2300 miles of telegraphic lines in operation. 
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OOVEBNMENT. — The kingdom of Portugal is an hereditary 
and limited monarchy. The legislative and, to some extent, the 
executive, power is vested in the Cortes, composed of two chambers, 
the House of Peers and House of Commons. 

Finance. — ^The estimated Revenue for i88o-8z amounted to jf6,336,ooo, 
and the Expenditure to ;^7,5ii,ooo. At the end of 1880 the Public Debt 
amounted to /78,833,ooo. 

Army and Navy. — In 1879 the army numbered nearly 20,000 men, exclu- 
sive of 8500 artillery and infantry, and a reserve of 9500 men, employed in 
the colonies. The navy consisted of 24 steamers, carrying 170 guns, and 18 
sailing vessels, and is manned by about 3500 men. 

EDUOATION. — Public education is in a very backward state, 
although entirely under the control of a government Council of Edu- 
cation. There is only one university, tnat of Coimbra (founded in 
1290), attended by nearly a thousand students. 

Although the principle of compulsory attendance was adopted in 1844, the 
law has never been properly enforced, and consequently the percentage of 
children attending school is very low (i in every 36). 

RELIGION. — The Boman Catholic religion is almost uniformly 
followed, but other sects are tolerated. Tnere are only about 500 
Protestants, mostly foreigners. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Portugal includes the following 
seven provinces, which are divided for administrative purposes into 
seventeen districts : — 



Provinces. 


1 Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


' 


Lisbon, .... 


Lisbon. 


Estremadura,! . 

> 


8antarem, 
Leira, . 
Evora. . 
Fortalegro, . 


» * 




Santarem. 

Leim. 

Evora. 


Alemtejo,s . 






Fortalegre. 


k 


Beja, 
Coimbra, 






Beja. 
Coimbra. 


BeiraAlta, 


Visen, . 






Visen. 




Aveiro, . 






Aveiro. 


• 

BeiraBaixa, . . • 


Guarda,. 
CastoUo-Branco, 






Ouarda. 
Castello-Branco. 


Traz-os-Montes,s . 

f 


Braganca, 
villa Real, . 
Oporto, . 






firaganca. 
Villa Re:iL 
Oporto. 


Entre Pouro e Minho,* < 


Braga, . 
Viana, . 






Braga. 
Viena. 


Algarve,' . 


Faro, .... 


Faro. 



LISBON^ (populationy 280,000) and OPOBTO (poptdafioTiy 90,000) are 
the only two great cities which Portugal contains, and divide between 
them nearly the whole of its commerce. Oporto is the chief seat of 
the wine trade, Lisbon that of the more general foreign trade. 



1 Estremadura, the extreme bomidary. 
3 Alemtejo, beyond the Tagus. 
3 Traz-os-Montes, beyond the mountains. 
* Xntre Souro e Minho, between the 
Pquto oad Minho, 



A Alffarve, Arabic el gharbt the west. 

6 Lisbon was almost entirely destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1755, when 60,000 persons 
perished. 
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Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, stands on the north side of the Tagus, 
upon the estuanr which that river forms at its entrance into the sea. The 
mouth of the Tagus forms one of the finest of natural harbours. The 
climate of Lisbon is very healthy, and is much resorted to by invalids 
from the more northerly countries of Europe, especially those afilicted with 
pulmonary complaints. Oporto, the second city in the kingdom, is situated 
on the Douro, a short distance above its mouth. 

BBAGA (population^ 20,000), COIMBBA {population^ 18,000), and 
SETVBAL (popiilation, i S,ooo), come next in order of size. 

Braga is the ecclesiastical capital of Portugal, and has also some manu- 
factures. Coimbra, which is on the river Mondego (nearly midway between 
Oporto and Lisbon), is the seat of the only Portuguese university, which 
was founded in 1290. Setubal, or St. Ubes, is situated on a bay called by 
its name, to the south-east of Lisbon. Its chief trade consists in the ex- 
port of salt, derived by evaporation from the adjacent shores. 

Vimiera, the scene of a victory gained by the English in 1808, is 
a small town to the northward of Lisbon ; and I'orres VedraSy rendered 
famous by the well-known lines of defence constructed by Welling- 
ton in 1 8 10, is in the same direction, nearer to the capital. Cape St 
Vincent, in the south-west of Portugal, gives its name to the naval 
victory gained by the English in 1797. 

Besides the seven divisions given in the table on the preceding 
page, the Azores and Madeira Islands are considered paits of the 
home country, and, unlike the other colonial possessions df Portugal, 
are directly represented by deputies in the Cortes. 

1. The Azores are situated in the Atlantic Ocean, due west from the coast 
of Portugal, and are reckoned to belong to this division of the globe, though 
too far distant from the shores of the mainland to be shown upon the maps 
of Europe. They consist of a group of nine islands, the largest of which is 
named St. Michael, and the next in size, Terceira. The total area is officially 
estimated at 966 square miles, and the population at 261,746. The island of 
St. Michael furnishes great numbers of oranges, which (with some corn) are 
the chief articles of export. The town of Angra (population, 13,000), on 
Terceira, is the capital of the group. But Ponte Delgada (population, 
16,000), on the south side of St. Michael, is commercially far more important. 

2. Madeira is a beautiful and fertile island, 290 square miles in area,^ 
and measuring 35 miles in the direction of its length. It is mountainous, 
and wholly of volcanic formation, consisting of a mass of basaltic reck. 
The highest point in the island reaches upwards of 6000 feet above the 
sea. The dimaU of Madeira is particularly celebmted. The air is almost 
uniformly warm, exhibiting remarkably little variation in its temperature 
throughout the year. The vegttaiion is rich and luxuriant in the extreme, 
the fruits and CFcrgreens of southern Europe growing over all the moder- 
ately-elevated portions of the island, and the palm and banana thriving in 
the lower plains. The vine was long cultivated in Madeira on a scale of 
great extent, and furnished the chief produce of the island ; but it has been 
completely destroyed by disease within recent years, and great suffering 
thence occasioned to the inhabitants. The culture of the sugar-cane has 
been introduced in its stead. The inhabitants of Madeira number 118,000, 
chiefly Portuguese. The chief town of the island is FunchaJ, on the south 
coast. The small island of Porto Santo, to the eastward of Madeira, also 
belongs to Portugal. It is a dependency of Madeira. 



1 About twice tlie size of %h^ Isle of Wight, 
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COLONIES. — The foreign possessions of Portugal compreliend 
the Cwpe Verde Islands y Angola and Benguela, on the west coast of 
Africa, with St. Thomas and Princess Islands (in the Gulf of Guinea) ; 
Mozambique and other territories on the east side of the African 
continent; together with Goa (on the coast of India), Macao (in 
China), and part of the island of Timor, in the East Indies. 

The Portuguese posseusions in Africa are officially estimated to occupy 
an area of 697,000 square miles, with a population of about 2,500,000. 
The possessions in Asia have now an ai^ea of only 7160 square miles, and a 
population of about 850,000. The foreign possessions of Portugal were for- 
merly much more extensive than at present. In the fifteenth centuiy the 
Portuguese were the foremost among the maritime nations of Europe ; and 
the discoveries of Cabral in the Atlantic and Da Gama in the Indian Ocean 
were speedily followed by the conquest of vast territories in South America 
and the East Indies. 



QUESTIONS ON SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 



z» How is Spain bounded ; and what is 
Its size as compared with that of England 
and Wales ? 

3. In what does the coast-line of Spain 
differ from that of the Italian or the 
Grecian peninsulas? 

3. Name the principal capes. Point to 
ihem on the map. 

A, What islands in tiie Mediterranean 
belong to Spain ? 

5. Name the mountain-chains of Sx>ain. 
Wnich of them are highest? 

6. What kind of country (as to physical 
features) does the interior of the Spanish 
peninsula form ? 

7. Enumerate the principal rivers of 
Spain. 

8. By what is the climate of Spain chiefly 
cluuacteiised ? 

9. What productions of the vegetable 
kingdom belong to the southern and 
eastern shores of Spain ? 

xo. What minerals does Spain possess ? 
Which among them is furnished by the 
mines of Almaden, and where is that 
{dace? 

11. What branches of industry chiefly 
distinguish Spain ? 

12. Under what form of government is 
Spain? Name the thirteen provinces into 
which iSpain is historically divided. 

13. Wnich of these provinces is most 
to uie southward? Which in the north- 
west angle of the peninsula? Which in 
the north-east ? Which two in the central 
parts of tiie kingdom? 

14. In which of the provinces are the 
following towns : — Madrid, Burgos, Val- 
ladolid, Seville, Cadiz, Cartagena, and 
Alicant ? 

15. In which provinces are Badajos, 
Baragossa, Pamplona, Oviodo, Corunna, 
and Santiago ? 

16. Upon what rivers are the following 



towns situated: — ^Madrid, Toledo, Bada- 
jos, Cordova, Saragossa, and Granada ? 

17. Upon what portions of the Spanish 
coasts are Cadiz, Malaga, Cartagena, Bar- 
celona, St. Sebastian, Ferrol, and Vigo ? 

r8. For what are Talavera, Ba(U\jo8, 
Saragossa, and St. Sebastian historicadly 
noteworthy? 

19. By what events have the ports of 
Palos and San Lucar been distinguished j 
In what part of Spain are they situ* 
ated? 

20. In what part of Spain is Gibraltar ? 
What are the peculiarities of its situation 
(as to natural featiures), and to what 
nation does it belong ? 

21. What foreign possessions belong to 
Spain? 

22. How is Portugal bounded? What 
is its size as compared with that of 
Spain, and England and Wales? 

23. Nam&the rivers of Portugal. Which 
of tiie number has its course entirely 
within that countiy ? 

24. What kind of climate has Portugal ? 
What fruits are among its productions? 

35. What branch of industry is most 
important in Portugal? In what does its 
foreign trade chiefly consist? 

26. Under what form of government is 
Portugal? What religion is uniformly 
followed? 

27. In which of the provinces of Portu- 
gal are Lisbon and Oporto re8i>ectively 
situated ? On what rivers are they ? 

28. Where are Coimbra and Setubal? 
What article of commerce does Setubal 
furnish? 

29. For what are the localities of Vi- 
miera, Torres Vedras, and CajK) St. Yin- 
cent noteworthy ? 

30. Describe briefly the Azores and 
Madeira. What other colonies belong to 
Portugal? 
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ASIA. 

AsiA^ i& largest among the divisions of the globe. It is the 
most eastwardly of the three continents which constitute the 
Old World. The continent of Asia falls entirely within the 
northern hemisphere, but some of the adjacent islands extend 
to the south of the equator. 

BOUNDABIES.— Asia is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean ; on the east by the Pacific Ocean ; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean ; on the west by the Red Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Black Sea, Mount Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, the river Ural, and 
the Ural Mountains. 

To the northward of Mount Oancasus and the Caspian Sea, Asia and 
Europe constitute one continuous expanse of land» with only the course of 
the liver Ural and the slight elevations of the Ural Mountains to mark the 
division between them. Asia is joined to Africa by the Isthmus of Suez, 73 
miles wide, which, divides the Mediterranean and the Bed Seas. 

EXTENT. — ^Asia measures more than 5cxx> miles across in the 
direction of east and west, and about 4000 miles in its average dimen- 
sions from north to south. Its area is 17,500,000 square miles, so 
that it is nearly five times larger than Europe. 

Asia thus embraces more than a third part of all the land, or a twelfth 
part of the entire surface, of the globe. The distance between Cape Chelyus^ 
kin, the extreme northerly point of the continent, to Cape Romania, the most 
southerly point (about 5300 miles), is much less than the distance between 
the most easterly and westerly points, East Cape and Cape Baba (about 7000 
miles). 

COASTS. — The total length of the coast-line of Asia is about 
35,000 miles, equivalent to an average of i mile of coast to every 500 
square mUes of area.^ 

In shape Asia is less irregular and more solid than Europe. Its vast in- 
terior exhibits an immense expanse of land, far removed from contact with 
the ocean. But its external portions, both in the east and the south, are 
indented by arms of the sea. 

I. INLETS. — Each of the three great oceans which wash the shores of 
Asia haye several considerable inlets, but those belonging to the Indian 
and Pacific oceans are much more numerous than those connected with 
the Arctic. 

(i.) The Arctic Ocean, on the north side of Asia, has two considerable 
gulfs, the Gulf of Obi and the Oidf of Yenesei, 

(2. ) The Pacific Ocean, which washes the eastern shores of Asia, has the 
following arms :— the Sea of Kamchatka^ the Sea of Okhotsk^ the Japan Sea, 
the Yellow Sea, and the China Sea. These are not inland seas, in the strict 
meaning of the term, but they are divided from the open ocean by chains 



1 Asia. Most probably derived from a 
Hebrew or Assyrian root, meaning the 
"East" or the •'rising sun." Ritter is of 
opinion that it is derived from the Asai, one 
of the old Caucasian tribes mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 

2 Europe has x pile of cof»t to ever^ 190 



square miles of area. No part of Eur(n)e is 
more than 700 miles from the sea, and the 
average distance of central Europe is under 
400 miles, but the Great Altai Mountains, in 
centre of the continent, are about x6oo miles 
from each of the three great oceans whi^Ji 
wash the shores o( Apif^ 
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of islands and advancing peninsulas. They are therefore in great measure 
land-enclosed, though connected with the ocean by numerous channels. 
The northern part of the Japan Sea is called the Gvlf of Tartary, 

(3.) The Indian Ocean,^ on the south of Asia, divides into the Bay of 
Bengal and the Arabian Sea; the former is on the east side of the 
peninsula of India proper, the latter on its western side. The Red Sea ^ 
and the Persian Gvlf which are two inland seas, are likewise arms of the 
Indian Ocean. The Red Sea divides on the north into the gulfs of Suez and 
Akaba, between which is the Sinai peninsula. 

(4.) The western shores of Asia are washed in part by the Mediterranean, 
Black, and Caspian seas. The gulfs of Iskenderoon and Adalia belong to 
the Mediterranean, and the Scythian Gulf and Dead Bay to the Caspian. 

2. STEAITS. — The most important straits of Asia are the five follow- 
ing :— 

II.) Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, forming the entrance to the Red Sea. 
3.) Strait of (hrmuz, forming the entrance to the Persian Gulf. 



3.) Strait of Malacca, forming one entrance to the China Sea. 
Strait of Sunda, forming another entrance to the China Sea. 
Behring Strait, between Asia and North America. 



[t\ 



Besides these there are the DardaneUes (between the Archipelago and the 
Sea of Marmora), and the Channd of Constantinople (between the Sea of 
Marmora and the Black Sea), which are European as well as Asiatic. The 
broader channel which extends between the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb' and 
the Indian Ocean is called the GuLf of Aden, and the similar chumel which 
leads to the Strait of Ormuz is called the Chdf of Oman. 

3. CAFES. — The principal are the North Cape,^ East Cape, Cape 
Lopatka, Cape Romania, Cape Comorin, Cape Al-Had, Cape Carmel, and 
Cape Baba. 

The NoHh Cape of Asia, the extreme point of the Taimyr peninsula, is 
the most northerly point of that continent, and approaches within less than 
twelve degrees of the pole. Ca'pe JRoTnania, the terminal headland of the 
Malay peninsula, is the most southerly point, and is little more than one 
degree distant from the equator. Sast Cape, the most easterly point, is only 
36 miles distant from Cape Prince of Wales on the American side of Behring 
Strait. Cape Baba, in Asia Minor, is the most westerly point of the main- 
liind, but several of the islands in the ^gean Sea, wmch geographically 
belong to Asia, lie some miles farther west. 

PENINSULAS. — The following peninsulas belong to Asia :— 
Kamchatka, Corea, India beyond the Ganges (or the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula), India proper, Arabia, and Asia Minor. The two first- 
mentioned are in the east, the three following in the south, and 
Asia Minor in the west. The most southwardly portion of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula forms the narrow peninsula of Malaya. 

1 For full information relative to the These patches are due to the presence of 
Arctic, Pacific, and Indian oceans, see *' The vast numbers of microsconio animalcule. 
Geography of the Oceans, Physical, Histori- s Bab-el-Mandeb, ** gate of tears ; " so 
cal, and Descriptive " (G. Philip & Son). called from the numerous shipwrecks in the 

2 Red Sea. Generally said to be derived early and middle ages. 

from the coral re</« which aboxmd in it. This * North Cape, sometimes called North- 
is erroneous, as the corals are mostly white. East Cape or Cape Severo. The Russian 
But within the reefs patches of deep red name (Chelyusldki) is now generally used by 
water are treqentiy seen, whence the name, geograi^ers. 
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The Asiatic peninsulas, though considerable in size, yet bear a much 
smaller proportion to the entire extent of Asia than the peninsular portions 
of Europe do to the whole of the European continent. Tney leave the great 
central mass of Asia in unbroken solidity. In Asia the peninsulas merely 
fill the place of external members to the general framework of the continent ; 
in Europe they constitute the most important features of the continent 
itself. This difference is highly important. It is a remarkable fact that all 
the great peninsulas of Asia, except Asia Minor, are, like those of Europe, 
turned to the south. It is also noteworthy that all the Asiatic peninsulas, 
except Malaya and Kamchatka, unite more or less broadly with the main- 
land. The neck of land which joins Kamchatka to the Siberian mainland is 
about 115 miles wide in its narrowest part, and the Isthrmis ofKrah, which 
unites the Malay peninsula to the larger Indo-Chinese peninsula in one part 
only, is about 80 miles wide. But by far the most important is the Isthmus 
of Suez, which connects Asia with Africa. This isthmus is about 70 miles 
across, and is now traversed by a ship canal from Port Said on the Mediter- 
ranean to Suez on the Bed Sea. This canal has almost entirely superseded 
the overland route by rail from Alexandria to Cairo and thence to Suez, and 
is at present the great highway of commerce between Europe and the East 
Indies. 

ISLANDS. — The islands of Asia are important and numerous, 
especially off its southern and eastern coasts. They may be arranged 
in four great classes— {i.) those situated in the Arctic Ocean, (2.) 
those in the Pacific, (3.) tnose in the Indian Ocean, and (4.) those in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

1. In the Arctic Ocean are the Liakhov ^ and Bear Islands, off the 
northern coast of Siberia. 

2. In the Pacific Ocean are the Aleutian Islands, which extend from 
Alaska to Kamchatka and enclose Behring Sea ; Kurile Islands, between 
Kamchatka and Japan, and enclose the Sea of Okhotsk ; Saghalien,^ between 
the Sea of Okhotsk and the Sea of Japan — the latter sea is enclosed on 
the east by the Japanese Islands (Jesso, I^iphon, Sikok, and Kiusiu) ; 
Loo-choo Islands, a group midway between Kiusiu and Formosa ;' Hainan, 
off the entrance to the Gulf of Tonquin ; and the Philippine Islands. The 
last-named group of islands forms a portion of an extensive region known 
as the Malay Arcliipelago, which lies between the waters of the Pacific and 
Indian oceans, bordering upon each. 

The Malay Archipelago^ embraces, besides the Philippine Islands, the 
large islands of Borneo, Sumatra," Java, and Celebes, with the group of the 
Moluccas, and a long chain of smaller islands, which stretch to the eastward 
of Java and are known as the Lesser Sunda Islands. Borneo is the largest 
island in the East Indies, and (regarding Australia as a continent) the largest 
island in the world. 

3. In the Indian Ocean : — Ceylon, off the south-eastern extremity 
of India ; the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal ; and 
the Laccadive and Maldive Islands, off the south-western coast of India. 

4. In the Mediterranean Sea : — Cyprus, in the Levant, with 
Rhodes, Kos, Samo, Mytilene, and several of the small islands of the 
Archipelago. 

%* The above islands are described under the countries to which they 
geographically belong. 



1 These islands are noted for the immense 
quantities of fossil ivory found on them. 
^ Or Tarakai. 
s Formosa, "beautiful." 
4 Also called Mti^ayin apd Ea^ Indian 



Archipelago. Several of the Malajrsian islands 
contain numerous active volcanoes, and the 
'Whole group is subject to earthquakes. 

5 Sumatra and Java are together called 
the Greater Sunda IsW^. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



I. State briefly the position and boun- 
daries of Asia. 

3. What are the dimensions of Asia, 
and what proporiiion does its area bear 
to the whole extent of the Lind upon the 
globe? 

3. What characterises the shape of the 
Asiatic continent ? 

4. What two g^lf s does the Arctic Ocean, 
on the north of Asia, form ? 

5. What seas occur upon the east side 
of Asia? 

6. What two great arms has the Indian 
Ocean, to the south of Asia? 

7. What two inland seas belong to Asia ? 

8. Where are the following :— the Gulf 
of Obi, the Sea of Okhotsk, the Gulf of Tar- 
tary, the China Sea, and the Bay of Beng^. 

^ Name the five principal straits of 
Asia, and state the seas and gulfs which 
they unite. 

10. Name the principal capes of Asia, 
and state which of them form the extreme 
points of the continent. 



II. How near does the most northerly 
cape of Asia approach to the pole ? 

13. How near is the most southerly 
point of Asia to the equator? 

13. Name the six considerable Asiatic 
peninsulas. 

14. What smaller peninsula forms the 
southwardly portion of India beyond tlie 
Ganges ? 

15. In what respect do the peninsulas 
of Asia differ (in their relation to the 
entire mass of the Asiatic continent) from 
those of Europe ? 

16. What isthmus joins (1) the Malay 
peninsula to the mainland ; (3) Asia to 
Africa ? 

17. Name the principal t«Zand< of Asia, 
ana say where they are situated. 

18. What group of islands is situated 
to the north of Asia? 

19. Point on the map to the following : 
-^pan, the Kurile Islands, Formosa, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, the Andaman Islands, 
the Maldive Islands, and Cyprus. 



SURFAOE.— The characteristic feature in the surface of Asia is 
the vast contrast between the loftiest mountains and the greatest de- 
pressions ; extensive plateaus and enormous plains ; most fertile 
tracts bordering on sterile deserts. 

A careful examination of a good physical map of Asia will enable the 
student to note the actual examples of these characteristic contrasts of the 
Asiatic continent. Thus, while some of the Himalayan peaks rise 10,000 
feet above the line of perpetual snow, the Bunn of Outch is so low that it is 
inundated by the sea during the south-west monsoon ; the vast plateau of 
Tibet contrasts strongly with the plains of Siberia and Hindustan ; and the 
fertile and productive plain of the Ganges is only divided from the bare and 
sandy expanse of the Great Indian Desert by the Aravulli range. 

TABLELANDS.— The moimtains of Asia are the highest in the 
world ; but they are, notwithstanding, of inferior importance to the 
vast and elevated masses of tableland which belong to this con- 
tinent. The mountain-chains of Asia generally mark the outer 
borders of the high interior plateaus. Hence their slope, or descent, 
is much greater upon one side than upon the other, and the appa- 
rent altitude of the chain is different according as it is viewed from 
the grounds which form its base in opposite directions. 

The principal tablelands or highlands of Asia are the following : — 



I. Tibet 
3. Mongolia. 
3. Afghanistan. 



4. Iran or Persia. 

5. Armenia. 

6. Asia Minor. 



7. TheDeccan. 

8. Arabia. 



The places of these will be readily found upon the map. Tibet and 
Mongolia (it will be seen) occupy the interior and most central regions of 
the Asiatic continent, far distant from any of the oceans by which the 
shores of Asia are washed. Afghanistan, Persia (Iran), Armenia, and Asia 
Mmor stretch in succession from the north-western borders of India to 
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the shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas. The Deccan embraoes 
the interior of central and southern India. The Arabian plateau coiii- 
prises all the interior of the large peninsula of Arabia. 

These regions are of various heights, ranging between 2500 and 16,000 feet 
above the level of the sea ; but they all lie at much greater elevations than 
other parts of the continent, and most of the rivers of Asia have their 
origin in the mountain-chains which form their external borders. The most 
elevated of the number is Tibet, the plains of which are at the astonishing 
altitude of 16,000 feet (or upwards of three miles) above the sea. Tibet is 
hence, comparatively to its latitude, a cold country. 

MOUNTAINS. — The mountains of Asia lie principally in the 
direction of east and west, and form, in most instances, the borders 
of the tablelands. Some of them, however, have an opposite direc 
tion, running from north to south. The principal are ; — 



1. Himalaya Mountains,^ between India and Tibet. 

2. Hindu-KuAli, between Afghanistan and Turkestan. 
Altai Mountains, > between Mongolia and Siberia. 

( Euen-luen, between Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. 

( Tlilan-slian,3 through Chinese Turkestan and Mongolia. 
Mountains of ArmenieL, on the plateau of Armenia. 
Mount Taurus, in Asia Minor. 
Mountains of Lebanon, on the east coast of Syria. 
The Gbauts, on the eastern and western coasts of India. 



3. 



5. 
6. 

7- 
8. 



Of the above ranges two only, the Ghauts and the Mountains of Lebanon, 
extend in the direction of north and south — all the rest extend generally in 
an east-to-west direction. Several of the minor ranges, however, also extend 
north and south, such as the Soliman and Hala Mountains, on the western 
frontiers of India. These and other minor ranges are described under the 
countries in which they are situated. 

(i.) The Himalaya Mountains are by far the highest of the moun- 
tains of Asia. All the upper portions of this vast range rise above the 
line of perpetual snow, and the principal peaks exceed 20,000 feet in 
altitude. The most elevated of the Himalaya peaks is Mount Everest, 
which reaches 29,002 feet above the sea, and is the highest known moun- 
tain on the globe. This is a stupendous elevation, amounting to more than 
five miles in perpendicular heignt, and nearly double that of Mont Blanc, 
the highest summit of the Alps. Yet, great as it is compared with man, 
or the works of man, it is trifling as compared with the entire magnitude 
of the globe.* Many other of the peaks of the Himalaya nearly rival 
Blount Everest in height, e.g., the Karakirum Peak, in the north-western 
portion of the range, which reaches 28,265 feet, and is thus the second 
highest mountain in the world. The higher valleys of the Himalayas 
are filled with vast glaciers, which exceed in size those of any other part 
of the world. It is worthy of note that the snow-line on the northern 
side of the Himalaya is 30CO feet higher than on the southern side (18,000 
and 15,000 feet respectively). 



1 Himalaya, from Sanskrit him, snow; 
alnyff, place. 

- Altai Hoontains: called by the Mongols 
Alta-in-oola, i.e., golden mountains. The 
name Altai is most probably derived from 
the Turkish Al-tagh, the mountain. 

ii Thian.shan, "mountains of the sky;" 
also called the " Celestial Mountains." The 
Chinese name for the empire {Tath-ehung- 
Kico) means the "Celestial Empure." 



4 The height of Mount Everest is equal to 
about one Mteen-hundredth part of thelength 
of the earth's diameter, and would be repre- 
sented on the largest of our artificial globes 
by a minute grain of sand. So little do the 
loftiest elevations on the earth's surface de- 
tract from the sphericity of the entire mass 
of the globe. The altitude of this mountain 
was first determined by Colonel Everest, 
hence its name. 
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(2.) The Hindu-Kush adjoin the western extremity of the Himalaya 
(from which they are divided by the valley of the Indus), and reach nearly 
20,000 feet in altitude. They form part of a vast mountain-knot, or centre 
of elevation, whence various elevated chains and ridges diverge, and form 
a connecting link between the highlands of central Asia and those that 
belong to the more westerly division of the continent. 

(3.) The Altai Mountains are much less elevated, their height not 
generally exceeding from five to seven thousand feet ; but they form part 
of a continuous succession of high grounds which stretch to tlu eastern- 
most extremity of the Asiatic continent. 

(4.) The Kuen-luen and Thian-shan ranges stretch through the plains 
of central Asia, across the country which intervenes between the Himalaya 
and the Altai systems. They rise above the snow-line, the summits of the 
former reaching 20,000 feet. 

(5.) The Mountains of Armenia culminate in M(mnt Ararat (17,000 
feet), which tradition indicates as the resting-place of the Ark on the 
subsidence of the Deluge. It is within the Russian territory, but near the 
borders of Asiatic Turkey and Persia. 

(6.) The chain of Mount Taurus extends along the south coast of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, and is from 4000 to 5000 feet in average height. 

(7.) The Mountains of Lebanon stretch, in a double chain, along 
the coast of Syria, bordering the eastern Mediterranean. Their highest 
summit is Mount ITemion, which rises 10,000 feet above the sea. 

(8.) The Western Ghauts, which extend along the western coast of 
the Indian peninsula, are from 3000 to 4000 feet in average height, and 
attain double that altitude in their highest elevations. The Eastern 
Ohauts, on the opposite side of the peninsula, are less elevated. 

PLAINS.— The interior regions of Asia are for the most part 
elevated ; the lowland plains occupy its outer borders towards the 
sea. The names and localities of these plains ^ are as follow : — 

1. The Plain of Siberia, occupying all the north of Asia. 

2. The Plain of Turkestan, extends south and east of Lake Aral. 

3. The Plain of China, in the noi-th-east of China, along the Yellow Sea. 

4. The Plain of Tonquin, in the north of Anam, along the Gulf of Tonquln. 

5. The Plain of Slam, at the head of the Gulf of Siam. 

6. The Plain of Pegu, in Farther India, to the south of Burmah. 

7. The Plain of Hindustan, the northerly portion of India proper, 

8. The Plain of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, in Asiatic Turkey. 

DESERTS.— Asia contains some extensive deserts. They stretch, 
in nearly continuous succession, from the most central regions of the 
interior to the shores of its south-western peninsula, Arabia, where 
they meet the waters of the Red Sea. Their names ^ are as follow : — 

1. Desert of Gobi or Shamo,^ in Mongolia (Chinese Empire). 

2. Indian Desert, in India, between the Indus and Ganges. 

3. Deserts of Seistan and Makran, to the south-west of Afghanistan. 

4. Great Salt Desert (Dasht-i-kavir), in Persia. 

5. Desert of Mesopotamia,^ between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

6. 83rrian Desert, in the east of Syria, Asiatic Turkey. 

7. Desert of Arabia, in the interior of Arabia. 

1 A detailed description of each of the above ■ 3 (}obi is the Mongolian word for "desert;" 
plains and deserts is given in the geography Shamo (Chinese), " sea of sand." 
of the countries in which they are situated. | s Or Al-jezireh* 
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&IVEB8.— The rivers of Asia are the largest in the Old World. 
Most of them derive their origin from the high tablelands and 
bordering mountains in the interior of the continent, and flow 
through the lowland plains into the oceans by which Asia is bounded 
on the north, east, and south. Some of the rivers in the western 
part of Asia, however, flow either into the Caspian Sea or the Lake 
of Aral, and lience never reach the ocean ; and many of the smaller 
streams of the interior terminate in saltwater lakes, without any 
outlet A large region of central Asia is thus limited to an inland 
drainage, and devoid of any natural outlet to the sea, a fact which 
has been productive of highly important consequences to the inhabi- 
tants of those regions, and has largely influenced the history of 
mankind. The rivers of Asia may be arranged as follows, according 
to the oceans into which they flow. 

1. FUywing into the Arctic Ocean : — the Obi (2600 miles), Tenesel (2900 
miles), and Lena (2500 miles), which rise in the Altai MountaiDS, and flow 
through Siberia, but are frozen during the greater part of the year. 

2. Flowing into the Pacific Ocean : — the Amour (2300 miles), which rises in 
the MongoUan highlands, and flows through Manchooria into the Gulf of 
Tartary ; the Hwang-ho (2600 miles) and Tang-tsze-Mang (3200) miles, 
which rise near each other in the mountains of East Tibet, and after draining 
almost the whole of China fall into the Yellow Sea ; the Choo-Mang (iioo 
miles) or Canton river, which drains south-east China and enters the China 
Sea ; the Mekon (1600 miles), which rises in the mountains of Yunan, and 
drains Siam and Cambodia ; and the Menam (900 miles), which flows through 
Siam into the Gulf of Siam. 

3. Flowing into the Indian Ocean : — the Saluen (150 miles) and Irawady 
(1200 miles), which flow through Farther India into the Gulf of Martaban ; the 
Bralunaputra (930 miles), which rises on and drains the northern slopes of the 
Himalaya and breaks through the chain in 95° east long., and flows through 
Assam, finally joining one of the channels in the delta of the Ganges ; the 
Gaines (1500 miles), which rises on the south slopes of the Himalaya and flows 
south-east through the great plain of Hindustan, entering the Bay of Bengal 
by numerous mouths, which enclose an extensive delUi ; the Mahanuddy 
(520 miles), Godavery (900 miles), Erislma (800 miles), Cauvery (472 miles), 
and Tapty (500 miles), which drain peninsular India south of the Sautpoora 
Mountains, and flow into the Bay of Bengal ; the Kerbudda (800 miles), 
which flows through the valley formed by the Vindhya Mountains on the 
north, and the Sautpoora on the south, into the Gulf of Cumbay ; the Indus 
(1700 miles), which rises in the plateau of Tibet at an elevation of 15,000 feet. 
Flowing first north-west, between the Himalaya and Karakoram ranges, it 
then turns south through tlie plain of India and falls into the Arabian Sea 
hy several mouths. At Attock, 950 miles from the sea, it receives the 
Cabul river, and about 450 miles lower down receives, in one stream, tlie 
united waters of the Jhduniy Chendb, Havee, BeaSj and Sutlej, The Tigris 
(iioo miles) and Euphrates (1700 miles), flowing into a common estuary, 
the Shat-el-Arab (100 miles), which enters the Persian Gulf. 

4. Flowing into the Caspian : — the Kour (550 miles) ; principal tributary, 
the Ara^ (ancient Araxes). 

5. Flovjinginto the Sea of Aral : — the Amoo or Jllioon (ancient Oxus), 1300 
miles long, and the Byr or Sihoon (ancient Jaxartes\ 1150 miles. 

6. Flowing into the Black Sea: — the Eizil Irmak (500 miles), in Asia 
Minor, and the Rion, in Transcaucasia. 

7. Inland Hvers, of which the principal are the Helmund (600 miles), 
flowing into Lake Seistan ; the Jordan (200 miles), which falls into the Dead 
Sea ; and the Tarlm or Ergbeu (900 miles), which flows into Lake Nop 
{Lop Nor), 
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' *«* A detailed account of the principal rivers is given under the countries to 
•which they geographically belong. Meanwhile the following table, showing 
the chief river-systems of Asia, may be useful : — 



System. 


Rivers. 


Outlet. 


Northern System, 


Obi, Yenesei, Lena, .... 


Arctic Ocean. 


Eastern System, -1 


Amour or Saghalien, .... 
Hwang-ho, Yang-tsze-kiang, 
Choo-kiang, 


Gulf of Tartary. 
Yellow Sea. 
China Sea. 


Southern System, < 


Mekon, 

Menam, 

Saluen, Irawady, 

Brahmaputra, Ganges, Mabanuddy, \ 
Godavery, Krishna, Cauvery, Tapty, j 
Nerbudda, Indus, .... 
Tigris, Euphrates (Shat-el-Arab), 


China Sea. 
Gulf of Slam. 
Gulf of Martabau. 

Bay of Bengal. 

Arabian Sea. 
Persian Gulf. 


Western System, < 


Kour, 

Syr or Sihoon, Amoo or Jihoon, . 
KlzU Irmak, Rion, .... 
Helmiind, Furrah, .... 
Jordan, ' 


Caspian Sea. 
Sea of AiaL 
Black Sea. 
Tiake Seistan. 
Dead Sea. 



LAKES. — The two largest lakes of Asia, if we except the Caspian 
Sea, which is partly European, are Aral (26,000 square miles) and 
Baikal (15,000 square miles). The former, which is so large as to 
be called a sea, is a short distance east of the Caspian, and is a body 
of salt water. Lake Baikal lies to the north of the Altai Mountains, 
and has fresh water. In western Asia three large lakes are found 
upon the Armenian plateau. Two of the number. Lake Urtmdyah 
and the Lake of Van, are salt ; the third. Lake Govkcha or Sevan, is 
fresh. The Dead Sea, in Syria, which receives the river Jordan, is 
intensely salt, and is remarkable as lying in a deep hollow, below 
the general level of the earth's surface. 

Many of the lakes which are situated on the high interior plateaus in 
Tibet and Mongolia are without any outlet, and consist of salt water ; but 
this is not the case with all of them. There are some large freshwater lakes 
in China adjoining the great rivers of that country. The names of the prin- 
cipal Asiatic lakes, with the countries in which they are situated, are shown 
iu the following table : — 



Names. 


Position. 


Names. 


Position. 


Aral, . 


Turkestan. 


Tong-ting, . 


China. 


Daikal, . 


Siberia. 


Poyang, 


China. 


Jialkash, 


Siberia. 


Hamoon, 


Persia. 


Zalsang, 


Mongolia. 


Bakhtegan, . 


Persia. 


Oubsa, . 


Mongolia. 


Urumiyah, . 


Persia. 


Lopnor, 


Mongolia. 


Van, 


Ttirkish Armenia. 


Koko-nor, 


Mongolia. 


Goukcha or Sevan, 


Russian Armenia. 


Tengrl-nor, . 


Tibet. 


Koj-hissar, . 


Asia Minor. 


Bouka-nor, . 


Tibet. 


Dead Sea, 


Syria. 


Palte, . 



Tibet. 


Grtlilee or Tiberias, 


Syria. 
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EXABIINATION QUESTIONS. 



z. What are the chazacteristic features 
on the surface of Asia? 

3. Name and state the position of the 
principal tablelands of Asia. 

3. What is the general direction of the 
mountain-chains of Asia? 

4. Name the principal mountain-systems 
of Asia. 

^. Where are the following : — The 
Himalaya, Altai, Taurus, Ghauts, Hindu- 
Kush, and mountains of Lebanon? 

6. Which is highest among the moun- 
tain-^Bystems of Asia? What is the name 
of its loftiest summit? 

7. What is the average height of the 
Altai mountain-system ? How far does it 
extend to the eastward? 

8. Which is highest amongst the moun- 
tains of Armenia? What tramtion attaches 
to it? 

9. What is the name of the highest 
amongst the mountains of tiie Lebanon 
system, and what is its altitude? 

la What is the average height of the 
Ghauts? 

xz. Name the chief lowland plains. 

13. Which is largest amongst the Asiatic 
lowlands? 



13. By what rivers are the plains of 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia watered 7 

14. Name the principal deserts of Asia. 

15. An extensive region of Asia is 
watered by rivers which have no outlet 
to the ocean. What portion of the con- 
tinent does this comprise? 

z6. Name the great rivers of Asia which 
flow into (z) the Arctic Ocean. (3) the 
Pacific Ocean, (3) the Indian Ocean, (4) 
the Sea of Aral, (5) the Caspian Sea. 

Z7. Which is longest amongst the rivers 
of Asia ? Which t£^-ee rank next in order 
of length? 

z8. What three rivers rise in the moun- 
tain-system of the Himalaya? 

zo. Whence do the two great rivers of 
Chma derive their origin? 

so. Which are the two largest among 
the lakes of Asia? What characteristic 
di£Ference is there between them ? 

sz. What three lakes are situated on 
the plateau of Armenia ? Are their waters 
salt or fresh? 

33. Name the lakes that are situated 
in (i) Siberia, (3) Mongolia, (3) Tibet, (4) 
China, (5) Persia, and (6) Syna. 



CLIMATE.' — Asia comprehends a greater variety of climate than 
any other division of the globe. This results from its vast extent of 
land and its great range of latitude. The extreme south of the 
Affiatic continent nearly touches the equator, and its northernmost 
portions are within twelve degrees of the pole. Hence there are 
experienced, within different portions of its vast extent, every variety 
of temperate, from the buying heat of the tropics to the Intensest 
cold of the Frigid Zone. 

Bat latitude does not alone determine the extraordinary range of Asiatic 
climates in respect of heat and cold. The vast extent and great altitude of 
the tablelands of Asia ; its stupendous chains of snow-covered mountains ; 
the great distance of its central interior from the modifying influence of 
oceanic moisture ; — these require to be taken into account in order to explain 
the extremes of heat and cold which distinguish the summers and winters of 
Asiatic lands. 

I. In Asia, as in every other part of the globe, there is a gradual 
decrease of heat in advancing from the neighbourhood of the equator 
towards a higher latitude. 

(i.) The southern portion of Asia is in the Torrid Zone ; its middle parts 
fall within the Temperate Zone ; and its northerly plains are beyond the 
Arctic Circle— that is, in the Frigid Zone. Hence the southern parts of 
Asia are hotter than its middle portions, and the latter experience a higher 
temperature than its more northerly regions. 

(2.) But there is also a great difference of temperature between the regions 
of eastern and western Asia, even in similar latitudes, and the extremes of 
summer and winter temperature impart wide differences of climate even to 
countries which make near approach to equality in so far as the average 



1 After a thoroufl^ study of the climate of 
Asia, the student should compare it with 



that of Europe (see p. 39), noting especially 
the points of resembumoe and diffet^u^oft. 
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heat of the year is concerned. In general the eastern parts of Asia are 
colder than the western, and they have greater extremes of heat and cold at 
opposite seasons of the year ; that is, they have hotter summers and colder 
winters. Similar extremes characterise the high plains of central Asia and 
(in greater or less measure) all its tableland regions. 

2. Three broad and well-marked climatic divisions may be marked 
out on the map of Asia : — 

(i.) A southern belt of countries, in which the air is hot and moist. 
(2.) A middle zone, which is generally hot and dry, but with great 
extremes of heat and cold. 

(3.) A northerly zone, which is a region of intense and prolonged cold, 

• 

The first zone comprises the countries that border on the Indian Ocean and 
the China Sea, with the exception of Arabia, which is characterised by aridity. 
The second includes the high plateaus which stretch in succession from 
the shores of the Red Sea to the farther extreme of Mongolia. Tibet and 
Mongolia furnish its most prominent examples : Afghanistan, Persia, and 
Arabia fall within its limits, though the low belt of country which borders 
the outer edge of the Arabian peninsula is intensely hot and arid, and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf are among the hottest regions of the globe. The 
third zone stretches from the shores of the Caspian Sea and Lake Aral to 
the easternmost limits of the Siberian plain : Turkestan and Siberia are the 
countries that it embraces. 

Rainfall. — The quantity of rain that falls in most parts of 
southern Asia is very great, vastly greater than is the case in any 
part of Europe. But it falls at particular seasons only, and within 
a brief space of time. 

In the countries of the Torrid Zone (to which the south of Asia belongs), 
the changes of the year are marked by the recurrence of the wet and the 
dry seasons. Summer and winter, such as they are experienced in tempe- 
rate latitudes, are there unknown; a lengthened period of dry weather 
(during which the sun is almost uniformly bright and the sky cloudless) is 
succeeded by a season of excessive rain, which again gives place to returning 
drought and heat. These changes are intimately connected with the direc- 
tion of the winds which blow periodically over the Indian Ocean and tlie 
bordering countries, and which are known as the monsoons,^ Throughout 
southern Asia there is a summer monsoon (April to September), which blows 
from the south-west ; and a winter monsoon (October to March), from the 
north-east. These winds bring alternate rain or drought, according as they 
have blown over inland regions or over the adjacent expanse of ocean. 

PRODUCTIONS. — The natural productions of Asia are numerous 
and important. Nearly every mineral and metal is found in this 
vast continent. The vegetable productions are extremely varied ; 
while the variety of animal life is great, comprising over six hundred 
mammals, or more than a third of the number of known species. 

I. Metals and Minerals. — Asia has great variety of mineral jnx)- 
dnce, and some of the most valued pi*oductions of the mineral kingdom are 
found within its limits. The dtatnond and other precious stones occur ; 
the former in Borneo and others of the East Indian Islands, and also in 
continental India. Gold is furnished in some quantity by the nunes of 



1 The word " monsoon " (which is Malay) 
signifies season, a fact which is evidence of 
the immediate dependence of Indian cli- 
mates upon the periodical cvirrents of ihe 



atmosphere. The drift-currents of the In- 
dian Ocean north of the equator are also 
regulated by the monsoons. 
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iSiberia (both in the Altai and Ural monntain-iegions), and is also worked 
in Borneo and the countries of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, together with 
China and Japan. Both Siberia and China supply gilver and also lead. 
Iron, copper, tin, and other useful metals are distributed through the 
various countries of western and southern Asia. The tin of Banca (one ot 
the smaller islands of the East Indies, situated to the east of Sumatra) is 
particularly noted. Iron ore abounds in various parts of India. Coal is 
distributed through various parts of India, China, and Burmah, and is 
worked in the small island of Labuan, off the north-west coast of Borneo. 
In western Asia, coal occurs in Asia Minor and in the mountain-range of 
Lebanon, on the Syrian coast. 

2. Vegetation. — The native productions of the Asiatic soil are rich 
and diversified. A great number of the food-plants that are most useful 
to man, and are now most extensively employed throughout the globe in 
the supply of man's wants, were originally derived from Asia. Rice 
and probably wheat, among the cereals ; the date, fig, vine, plumb, cherry, 
peach, apple, pomegranate, dive, mulherry, lime, walnut^ alinond, cocoa-nut^ 
orange, lemon^ citron, and hanana, amongst fruits ; together with the tear- 
vlant, and various apices, are all native to the Asiatic soil. The sugar- 
cane, indigo, cotton, and hemp plants are also native to various countries of 
Asia. There are, besides, an immense variety of forest trees, as the teak, 
ebony, iron-wood, sandal-wood^ rose-wood, cedar, and many other valuable 
woods, besides abundant varieties of the oak, birch, cypress, and other trees 
that belong to the southern and middle latitudes of Europe. 

Rice is the chief food-plant of southern Asia, and is the prime support of 
life to the immense population of China and India. The fruit of the da/te- 
palm supplies a like place to the people of Arabia and other comparatively 
arid regions of south-western Asia. The cocoa-nut palm is characteristic of 
the islands of southern and south-eastern Asia, with the shores of the two 
Indian peninsulas. The teorplant is a native of China and Japan, and is now 
extensively cultivated in British India. ^ The high plateaus of central Asia 
are distinguished chiefly by the abundance of their grasses ; boundless pastures 
stretch through the whole middle belt of Asia, from the shores of the Caspian 
to the banks of the Amour and the waters of the Pacific. 

3. Animals. — The variety of animal life belonging to Asia is very 
great. All our domestic quadrupeds are native to it, as well as many 
other animals which are of the highest utility to civilised man. 

(i.) First in importance among these is the camd, which ranges ovei 
the dry plains of south-western and central Asia, from the Red Sea to the 
farthest extremity of the Gobi and the shores of Lake Baikal, serving 
everywhere as the means of transport across the arid wilderness. The 
elephant — another of the Asiatic quadrupeds which man has domesticated 
— belong to the warm and watered regions in the south-east of the con- 
tinent, including the two Indian peninsulas and the island of Ceylon. 
The horse frequents all southern and middle Asia, as far north as the 
sixtieth parallel, and the vast plains that stretch to the eastward of Lake 
Aral are probably its original seat. The wild ass inhabits the plains of 
-central and south-western Asia. 

The vast number of animals belonging to the ox tribe are a marked 
characteristic of Asiatic zoology. They are most numerous in the high 
plains of central Asia, and comprise, besides the common ox, the aurochs, 
yakt tdm (or humped ox), buffalo, ami others. Antelopes occur in the drier 
regions of the south-west. 

» ■ ■■ -— — ■ ^ --■—-■■ I ■ ■ ■■■■■ I. ■ ■ ■ I ■ ^1^—1^ 

I There are now OTer one milUon acres under tea-oultlTatlon in Bs\.t\s^lxi<S^ 
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(2.) Among eamivcra}^ the Uom^ tiger, leopard, hyena, wdf, and Jackal 
are natives of Asia. The lion has now a much less extensive range than 
formerly, and is restricted to the countries lying between the Euphrates 
and the Indian Desert. The tiger is found over a much wider circuit, and 
frequents all the woods and jungles of southern and south-eastern Asia, 
roaming as far to the north as the deserts of the Mongolian plateau and 
the Altai Mountains. The hyena and jackal belong chiefly to western Asia ; 
the wolf to the colder districts of the north and west. 

The numerous fur-bearing animals which are native to the extreme north 
of Asia are another of its marked characteristics ; among them are the bear, 
glutton, badger, wolf, fox, lynx, pole-cat, vfeasel, ermine, marten, otter, table, 
tquiiTel, beaver, hare, and reindeer, 

(3.) The countries of south-eastern Asia and the islands of the neigh- 
bouring archipelago are exceedingly rich in variety of birds, especially 
those of the gallinaceous^ tribe, many of them distinguished by their 
beautiful plumage. It is thence that nearly all our breeds of domestic 
poultry were originally derived. 

The golden pheasants of China, and the Argus pheasants of the East Indian 
Islands, belong to south-east Asia and the Malay region. The peacock is a 
native of India. Among insects, the silkworm is a native of China, and was 
not introduced into Europe until the close of the fifth centuiy. 

INHABITANTS. — The popvXalion of Asia comprehends at least 
half the human race, and probably numbers about 830,000,000. 
China alone is said to contain more than 300,000,000 people, and 
India has nearly 200,000,000. The countries of western, central, 
and northern Asia are much less populous. 

Race and Langrnag^e. — Numerous diversities are found among the various 
families of mankind by whom Asia is inhabited ; diversities of language, as 
well as of personal structure, appearance, and colour of skin. More tLan 
thirty different languages are spoken in India alone, nearly all of them, how- 
ever, derived from a common stock — the Sanscrit tongpie. Most of the 
languages of western Asia (and also of Europe) are allied, in their roots, to the 
same stock. The languages of eastern Asia — China and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula— form a totally different class. The Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, 
and the Mongolian tribes are distinguished by striking differences of personal 
appearance from other nations of mankind. They have a vellowish-brown 
(or olive) complexion ; a broad and flattened face, with ooliquely-set and 
deeply-sunk eyes (the inner corner slanting down towards the nose) ; lank 
and black hair, with little beard ; a broad, square, and thick-set frame, with 
a stature considerably below that of Europeans. These are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Mongolian variety of the human family. The 
Malays, who inhabit the Malay peninsula and the islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago, belong to a distinct stock of nations, regarded as forming 
another of the leading varieties of mankind. 

Religion. — Of the two great forms of religion that originated in south- 
western Asia, Christianitf/ and Mohammedanism,^ the latter has spread over 
Arabia, Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Turkestan (and, to a less extent, Hindustan 
and Malaysia), while the former is confined to Armenia, Geoi^a, and numeri- 
cally unimportant sections of Asiatic Russia and British India. The pre- 
vailing religion in India is Brahmanism, from which, about 600 years B.C., 



1 That is, fle»h-eating (Latin). 

s That is, the class of birds commonly 
known as poultry, from tb« Latin galltu, a 
cook. 



* Mohammedanism is dlTided faato two 
freat sectSjthe Bumdtes and the Shiahs (or 
Sheeites). The Wahabi sect of central AraUa 
iB.ofcomparatlTely recent origin. 0«ep.i9S) 
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tprang Buddhism^ professed by most of tlie peoples of the Indo-Chinesa 
countries, and by large nttmbers of the lower classes in China and Japan. 
The Lamaism of Tibet is another form of Buddhism. The religion of the 
upper classes in Ohina and Japan is Gtmfucianitm, Of the minor forms the 
most interesting is the fire-worthip founded by Zoroaster, and which is still 
professed by the Parsees of India and the Gnebres or Ghiaours of Persia. 
The nomadic tribes of Siberia and central Asia are JiecUhent, 

DIVISIONS. — ^By far the larger portion of Asia is held by three 
powers, two of which are European. The Russian dominions embrace 
the whole of the northern part of the continent, a large portion of 
central Asia, and the provinces of the Caucasus. Under British 
control, direct or indirect, is the vast peninsula of India. The Chinese 
Empire comprises China proper ana the adjacent regions of Tibet, 
Mongolia, Manchooria, and Corea. Of the minor powers the most 
important are Japan, on the east, and Turkey, on the west. 

The following is a list of the countries of Asia, arranged in the order in 
which they are described :— 



z. Turkey in Asia. 

2. Arabia. 

3. Persia. 

4. Beluchistan. 

5. Afghanistan. 

6. India. 



7. Indo-Chinese Countries. 

8. Chinese Empire. 

9. Turkestan. 

10. Asiatic Bussia. 

11. Malay Archipelago. 

12. Japan. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



X. Vnxy is so great a variety of climates 
experienced within the limits of Asia? 

2. Which portions of Asia are within 
the Torrid Zone, which in the Temperate, 
and which in the Frigid Zone T 

3. What characteristic difference is 
there between the climates of eastern 
and western Asia in similar latitudes? 

4. What kind of climate do the high 
tablelands of Asia experience? 

5. Dividing Asia mto three helta or 
sones, what kind of climate is charac- 
teristic of eacht and what countries are 
embraced withixx each? 

6. Wl>at -parta of Asia are distinguished 
by abundance of rain? Bv what changes 
are tiie seasons known in those localities? 

7. What are the monsoons, and where 
do they prevail? 

8. How do the monsoons affect the cli- 
mate of India? 

o. In what countries of Asia are gold, 
silver, iron, copper, tin, and coal found? 

10. Name some of the fruits that are 
native to the soil of Asia. 

iz. Mention some of the forest trees 
that belong to this division of the globe. 

12. Among the cereals (com) what grain 
forms the chief food-plant of souUiern 
and soutli-eastem Asial 

13. To what parts of Asia is the tea 
plant native? 

14. By what kind of vegetation are 



the tablelands of central Asia distin- 
guished? 

15. Of domesticated quadrupeds, name 
some of those that are natives of Asia. 

z6. Within what portions of Asia is the 
camel found ? 

17. What i)art of Asia is supposed to 
have been the original seat of the horse ? 

z8. In what region of Asia are the 
varieties of oxen most numerous ? 

tg. Among carnivorous animals, name 
some that are natives of Asia. 

20. In what part of Asia is the lion, 
tiger, hyena, Jackal, and wolf found ? 

21. In what region of Asia are fur- 
bearing animals common ? 

22. What class of birds are numerous 
in south-eastern Asia and the neighbour- 
ing islands? 

23. To what (in round numbers) is the 
population of Asia siipposed to amount? 

24. Which two countries of Asia con- 
tain the largest number of inhabituits ? 

25. In what particular of appearance do 
the Chinese and the people of south- 
eastern Asia differ from other varieties of 
mankind ? 

26. Name the countries occupied by the 
Mongolian and the Malay varieties of the 
human race. 

27. What are the prevailing religions of 
Asia? 

28. Name the countries of Asia. 



1 So called from Buddha, a Hindu prince, 
who first propagated its doctrines in nor- 
thern India about 500 b.o. Its extension was 



rapid, and it is now professed by more 
followers (estimated at 450 milUona^ thaA. 
any other religion in \aa.e ^oiVdu 
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TUEKEY IN ASIA. 

The Turkish Empire embraces an extensive tract of country in 
the south-east of Europe, which has been already described. It 
includes also several large countries in the west of Asia, which form 
together a continuous region stretching from the shores of the 
Grecian Archipelago and the Black Sea to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. 

BOUNDARIES. — Turkey in Asia is bounded on the north by 
the Black Sea ; on the west and soiUh-west by the Mediterranean ; 
On the south by the Arabian Desert ; and on the east by Persia and 
the Russian territory of Trans-Caucasia. 

EXTENT. — The area is estimated at 710,320 square miles, or 
nearly twelve and a half times greater than that 01 England and 
Wales.! 

The greatest length, from north to south, is about 2000 miles. 
The greatest breadth, from east to west, is nearly 950 miles. 

DIVISIONS. — The Turkish dominions in Asia comprehend three 
distinct regions : — i, Asia Minor ; 2. Syria ; and 3. the countries 
on the Euphrates and Tigris. 



I. ASIA MINOR 

Asia Minor ^ is an extensive peninsula, enclosed on three sides 
by the waters of the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, the Archipelago, 
and the Mediterranean. 

The Sea of Marmora communicates with the Black Sea by the Channel of 
Constantinople (or Bosphorus), and with the Archipelago by the strait of 
tlie Dardanelles— the ancient HeUespont, The Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar* 
mora, and the Channel of Constantinople separate the shores of Asia from 
tliose of Europe. 

COASTS. — The western coasts of Asia Minor are indented by 
numerous gulfs, among which those of Mytilene, Smyrna, Samos, 
and Kos are the most extensive. On the south coast are tiie gulfe 
of Makri, Adalia, and Scanderoon. 

The Oulf of Scanderoon is the extreme eastern angle of the Mediterranean, 
dividing the shores of Asia Minor and Syria. It is about 45 miles long, and 
has a mean breadth of about 8 miles. The extreme points of Asia Minor 
are Cape Injeh, a few miles west of Sinope, on the north ; Cape Anamovr, 
on the south ; and Cape Baba, the most westerly point of the Asiatio con- 
tinent, on the west. 



I By Article 58 of the Treaty of Berlin, 
signed July 13, 1878, it was stipulated that 
"the territories of Ardahan, Kars, and 
Batoum, with the port of Batbum, as well 
as all the territories comprised between the 
former Busso-Torkish frontier and a line 



begitu^ag at the Black Sea and exlending 

to a point to the north-west ot Khoida ana ^ caSfiteOu 



to the soutii of ArtTin," should l>e annexed 
to Russia. The ceded territory oompdaet 
an area of 5760 square miles, with a popol*- 
tion of about 600,000, two-thirds of wlM>m are 
Mohammedans. 

s That is, the Lener Atia. by distinction 
from the larger portion of toe ocmtinenft so 



■ TPRZEY IN ASU. iSj 

- ISIiAKSS.— Nomeroua islands line the western coaBla of Asia 
Minor, foTniing part of the eitenaive region known as the Archi- 
pelt^o. Mytuene, Khio^ (or Soio), Somos,' iTos,' and Ehodu are 
tlie lai^est amongst them. OS the south-coast, in that part of the 
Mediterranean known as the Levant, is the large and important 
island of Cyprwt, 
I. mtylens Ilea 
mnmUod. It> Ion 



while the 



I of ii 



la and valleji i 



nil highly productive, 
, ... ......ed irith pine forerti. 

> almost entirely destroyed by &n 



Population, 60,000. Cmlro, the o 
earthquake in 1S67. 

s. SunOS, anoiently one of the most tenowned of the Greek ialande, diid 
birthpUce of Pythsgorae, has an area of about aoo aqoare miles and a popu- 
lotion ot 3S,ooo, tooBt of whom are Greek*. By the eonTention of iSsB the 
people enjoy local self -gorenimGnt under & Christian prince. 

3. SlioileB, "the pearl of the Levant," where anciently stood the celehrsted 
"Coloama," ia a riot and fertile island ; the lower grounds producing com, 
wine, fruits, and the higher grounds are coiered with fiae forest. The 
strongly fortified capital, Ehodtt, wae formerly one of the moat iplendid 
oitiea, and waa hehi from 1308 to 15=2 by the Knights of St. John. 

4. (^nu lies in the enstom basin of the Mediterraneaii, and measarei 
13S miles in length and £0 milea in breadth. Area, £063 B(jQare miles. 
Fbyaioally, Cypnii consists of three distinct regioiii, tii., a chain of moun- 
tains in the north, a mountain-region in the aonth, and aleTel traot between 
these mountains, hence called Meaorea. The eastern part of the Mesorea is 
watered by the Pedis, the western by the Fotamoa. The plain is of 
eieeeding fertility, and might be oonTerted into one huge eomfleld. There 

single harbour capable of ginug shelter to a fleet. Except in certain places 
the climate is salubrious. At an early period in history Cyprus became 
known for its oopper, which has indeed taicen its name from that of the 
ieland itaelf. When nnder the Venetians the population was probably about 
1,000,000, but at present only 185.700,* mainly Greeka. Agriculture ii carried 
on in the rudest manner, and only about eleven per cent, of the total area ia 
cnltinted. Some ITutkiab leather, silk, and cotton stuffs are manufactured. 
The capital ia Lerkosia or Nikoaia, in the centre of the island, and the other 
chief towns, Famsgusta, Lamaka, and Limasol, are on t)ie coast. By a cau- 
Tention signed on the 4th of Juno 1878 the Sultan "assigned" Cypma to 
England, and on the nth of July the same year the transfer was effected.' 

UOTTHTAIHS and PLAIN'S.— The interior of Asia Minor is 
a plateau, rangii^ between 2000 and 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Upon the north and south this plateau descends by 
successive terraces to the ahores of the Black and Mediterranean 
seas ; Upon the west it gradually declines tawnrds the waters of 
the Archipelago. The most continuous chain of heights is that of 
Mount Taurua, which forma the southern border of the plateau, 
towards the Mediterranean. 



ntSAO«kociJ 



q»DtlT fett. It is estimated ' 
people were killed, while more Uu 
the aomlwr were lofared. Forty-fii 
weie totallr destK^td. and it li 
ImcalT twenty hooies ddw ramatn 
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The highest summits of the Taurus hardly exceed 5000 feet, but the 
passes through the chain consist of deep and rugged defiles. Some of the 
detached mountains of Asia Minor are of greater height : Mount Argcms, on 
the interior plateau, is upwards of 13,000 feet, and Mount Olympus, in the 
north-west part of the peninsula, reaches 9000 feet in height. Mount Ida, 
farther west and beside the shore of the Archipelago, is nearly 5000 feet. 

RIVEItS. — The largest river of Asia Minor is the Kizil-Irmdk 
(ancient Halys), which flows into the Black Sea. Among numerous 
others, the principal are the Sangarius (also flowing into the Black 
Sea) ; with the Gatcus^ Hermusy Caystrtbs, and MoRander^ which flow 
into the Archipelago. 

Lakes. — ^The largest is the saltwater lake of Kqj-hissar, situated on the 
interior tableland. There are, besides, several of smaller size, most of them 
without any outlet to the sea. They receiye many of the smaller streams 
bj which the high plains of the interior are watered. 

11. SYRIA. 

Stria extends along the coast of the Mediterranean, from the Gulf 
of Scanderoon southward to the border of Egypt It comprehends 
a mountain-region in the inmiediate neighbourhood of the coast, 
and a desert plain in the interior. This desert reaches east to the 
banks of the Euphrates. The south-westerly portion of Syria is the 
Palestine of sacred history. 

COASTS. — From El-arish, on the Egyptian frontier, to Beyrout 
the coast is regular, the onljr inlet bemg the small Bay of Acre. 
Thence north to Cape Khansir it is bolder and more broken. 

CAPES. — The two chief headlands on the Syrian coast are Cape Khamir 
and Cape Carmel. The former of them marks the southern limit of the Gulf 
of Scanderoon ; Cape Carmel is on the south side of the Bay of Acre. 

MOUNTAINS. — The mountains of Syria consist principally 
of two chains, which stretch in the direction of north and south, 
parallel to a large portion of the coast. These constitute the Mount 
Lebanon of the Bible, and were known to the Greeks and Romans 
by the names of Libanus and Anti-Libanus — the former being the 
chain nearer the coast, and the other the more inland chain. Be- 
tween the two is a narrow valley, the Coele-Syria (t.e.. Hollow Syria) 
of classical geography. The higher summits of the Lebanon system 
are between nine and ten thousand feet in altitude. Jmei-esk- 
Sheihli^ (the Mount Hermon of Scripture) reaches an altitude of 
8700 feet, and its summit is covered with snow during the greater 
part the year. 

The chains of Mount Lebanon do not reach the entire length of the Syrian 
coast. To the southward of Mount Hermon the country consists of a high 
plateau, intersected by a deep ravine in the direction of north and south, 
and declining on the west towards the Mediterranean. This ravine forms 
the bed of the river Jordan and the Dead Sea. 



1 These are properly the ancient names-^ 
those hy which the rivers are.known in classic 
geography and story. They are more fami- 
liar than the modem Turkish names :~ 
iSoibaWaJSangarius), Bakhir Chat (CaTcus), 
^/vftar CTuti (Hermus), Kuehouk Mendere 
(Cayatnu)t Mendeit Chai (Mseander). 



s That is. Mountain of the Old Man. The 
word Jebtl is the common Arabic term for 
mountain. Sheikh is the name given to the 
head of an Arabic tribe or family— com* 
monly an old man. Other common Arabic 
terms are:— nu^ cape; nahr, river; taAr, 
lake ; and vKLdy, a water-course. 
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In tlie northwardly porticm of Syria there is also a long valleyi which 
lies between the mountain-chain that borders the coast and a more 
inland range. The river Orontes flows through this valley. 

The valley of the Orontes, the plain between the parallel chains of Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus, and the valley of the Jordan form together a long and 
nearly continuous depression, which runs through the whole length of 
Syria in the direction of north and south. The valley of the Jordan and the 
bed of the Dead Sea are the deepest part of this depression, which sinks 
considerably below the average level of the earth's surface. 

BIVEBS. — The two chief rivers of Syria are the Orontes and 
the Jordan, The former has a northwardly course, and enters the 
Mediterranean ; the latter flows to the sontnward, and falls into the 
Dead Sea after an extremely tortuous course. 

1. The Orontes (Nahr-el-Ahsy) rises in the upper portion of the valley of 
Ooele^Syria, between the Libanus and Anti-Libanus, and flows north as far 
as Antakia (Antioch), where it curves west, finally entering the Mediter* 
ranean near the port of Suedia (Seleucia). 

2. The Jordan rises on the slopes of Mount Hermon, and flows through 
Lakes Merom and Tiberias to the Dead Sea. The direct length of the 
depression through which it flows, from Lake Tiberias to the Dead Sea, is 
only 70 miles, but the course of the river is so tortuous that it exceeds 200 
miles between the same points. The current of the Jordan is very swift, 
and there are numerous rapids, which render it unnavigable. 

LAKES. — The principal are the Bead Sea and the Lake of Tiberias, 

1. The Lake of Tiberias ^ is a body of fresh water : the river Jordan 
passes through it, and flows thence onward to the Dead Sea. The valley of 
the Jordan is intensely hot, owing to its great depression below the country 
upon either side. 

2. The Dead Sea' consists of water which is intensely salt' — so much so as 
to render it unfit (as the name implies) for the support of animal life. No 
fish exist in its bitter and heavy waters, and the aspect of the surrounding 
tract of country is arid, desolate, and almost lifeless. The surface of the 
Dead Sea is nearly 1300 feet lower than the level of the Mediterranean. 



III. COUNTRIES ON THE EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS. 

These comprehend a high tableland — the plateau of Armenia — 
in which the rivers have their origin, and an extensive lowland 
plain through which they afterwards flow on their way to the Per- 
sian Gulfl 

MOTJNTAIKS. — The plateau of Armenia lies at an elevation of 

6000 feet above the sea, and the mountains by which it is crossed 

reach 4000 feet and upwards above its level — so that their summits 

are more than 10,000 feet above the sea. 

Plains. — Below the mountain-region, to the south-eastward, are the plains 
of Al-jezireh and Irak- Arabi, through which the Euphrates and Tigris flow. 
The plain of Al-jezireh (which coincides with the ancient Mesopotamia) is 
enclosed between the rivers, which are there at a wide distance apart. The 
plain of Irak- Arabi, farther to the south-east, and at a lower level, corre- 
sponds to the ancient Babylonia, 



1 Also caUed the " Sea of Galilee." " Sea of 
Gennesaret." aad the " Sea of Chinnereth." 
The Turkish name is " Bahr Tubarvieh," the 
" Sea of Tiberias." 

s "SLnoym to the ancients as Lake Asj^al- 
tUeSt from the asphalt or bitumen which 



floats on its waters. The modem Turkish 
name is Bahr Lilt, the " Sea of Lot." 

> The proportion of saline ingredients is 
about 35 per cent., that is, seven times the 
usual proportion of salts in the waters of the 
ocean (3 or 4 per cent). 
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BIVEKS. — The Euphrates and Tigris are the chief rivers of 
this region. The Euphrates, which is lycxj miles long, is the most 
considerable river of western Asia. The Tigris joins the Euphrates 
about loo miles above the Persian Gulf ; the united stream bears 
locally the name of Shat-el- Arab, or river of the Arabs. 

1. The Euphrates is formed by the junction of two streams, one of which 
rises in the Soghanly Mountains, and the other in the Armenian Mountains 
near Bayazid. Breaking through the Taurus chain it flows through the broad 
plain of Irak-Arabi, in a generally south-easterly direction to Kumah, where 
it is joined by the Tigris. The only large tributary is the Khabour, which 
flows from the Karajah Tagh, and joins the Euphrates at Kerkisyeh. This 
great river is historically famous from the fact that on its banks stood 
Babylon, the capital of the old Assyrian Empire. It is navigable for river 
steamers for iioo miles. 

2. The Tigris rises in the highlands of the vilayet of Diarbekir, and 
near Mosul enters the plain, through which it flows south-east to Kumah, 
where it joins the Euphrates. The principal tributaries are the Or eat and 
Little Za^ and the Diyalaky both on the left bank. At Bagdad the Tigris 
bends to within 20 miles of the Euphrates. 

Lakes. — Lake Van is within the Turkish portion of the Armenian plateau. 
It is about 80 miles long and 30 broad, and lies at an elevation of more than 
5000 feet above the sea. A few rivers flow into it from the adjacent high- 
lands, but it has no outlet, and consequently its waters are salt. 



CLIMATE. — The climate of Asiatic Turkey is for the most part 
warm, but is greatly varied by the inequalities of elevation and 
physical aspect which distinguish its different regions. 

The winters of the Armenian tableland are excessively severe, and the 
heat of summer is equally great. The interior of Asia Minor exhibits 
like differences of temperature, though in more moderate degree. The 
coast regions of Syria and Asia Minor have generally a warm and delightful 
climate. The seasons of rain and drought are of regular recurrence, and the 
operations of agriculture are of necessity regulated by them.* 

PRODUCTIONS.— Among the vegetable productions of Turkey 
in Asia are a variety of rich fruits and other valuable plants. The 
mne grows luxuriantly in the watered valleys, and the daU-^lm 
flourishes on the borders of the desert Wheats harleVy ricey and 
maize, with tobacco^ hemp, and flax, are articles of culture. The 
mineral produce includes coal (found on the north coast of Asia 
Minor, and also on the slopes of the Lebanon, upon the Syrian 
coast), together with ores of iron, lead, copper^ and other useful 
metals. 

INHABITANTS.— In 1879 the population of Turk^ in Asia 
was estimated to amount to 15,715,000, an average of only 22 
persons to the square mile.^ 

Race and Langraage. — The inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey form a motley 
assemblage of various nations, comprising — ^besides Turks, the ruling people 
— Greeks, Syrians, Jews, Arabs, Armenians, Turkomans, Kurds, Druses, 
and many other tribes of mountaineers. The Turks themselves are relatively 



1 In Palestine (which is part of Syria) the 

winter montha are the season of uie most 

abundant rains. Then a short period of 

dry weather ensues, followed by a turthei 



season of rain. After this a long dry season 
succeeds, lasting from the middle of April 
to the end of September, 
a In England the average is 43a. 
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more nulztelrotis in Asiatic Turkey than in the European provinces of the 
empire, and constitute a majority of the whole. The official language is, of 
course, the Turkish, hut it has never supplanted anj of the numerous lan- 
guages in common use among the various nations. In fact, so great is the 
diversitv of race, language, and religiou, of the peoples of Asia Minor that, 
although at present politically united, it seems improbable that they will 
ever fuse into one nation. 

Religion. — Of an estimated population of 15,715,000, 13,068,000 are 
Mohammedans ; ^ the Greeks and Aj-menians profess Christianity,^ and there 
are about 200,000 Jews. 

INDUSTRY — The pursuits of industry are generally at a low 
ebb. The bulk of the population are engaged in agriculture, which, 
however, is pursued in a very inefficient manner, and scanty harvests 
are of frequent occurrence. Some manufactures of silk and cotton 
fabrics, leather, and various articles of an ornamental description 
are carried on in the larger towns. The Turkey carpets are woven 
by the women of the Turkoman tribes, in the interior of Asia 
Minor. 

Commerce. — The amount of foreign trade is considerable. It is carried 
on chiefly with Britain and other European countries, from various ports 
upon the coasts of Asia Minor and Sjrria; and with the countries to the 
eastward of Turkey by means of caravans which cross the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts. SmytTia, on the coast of the Archipelago ; Trebizond, on the Black 
Bea ; and Beyi'out, on the Syrian coast, are the principal seats of maritime 
trade. The cities of Aleppo, Damascus, Ba>gdad, Ba^ssorah, and Erzei'oum 
are the chief centres of the caravan traffic. 

Intemal Ck>mmimlcatlon. — ^Yery defective; scarcely any good roads. 
Internal trade carried on mostly by caravans. Only two lines of railway, 
Smyrna to Aidin, 145 miles long, and Scutari to Ismid, 27 miles. Nearly 
18,000 miles of telegraphic communication. 

GOVERNMENT. — ^Aisiatic Turkey is under the same general 
government as Turkey in Europe. The Sultan, resident at Con- 
stantinople, delegates authority to the various pashas, who exercise 
nearly absolute rule in the different provinces. 

A "Convention of defensive alliance between Great Britain and Turkey" 
was signed on June 4, 1878, by which Asiatic Turkey was placed under 
Biitish protection : the British government being thus bound to defend it 
against mvasion, if necessary, *' by force of arms." The Sultan, in return, 
promised to " introduce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later between 
the two powers, into the government, and for the protection of the Chris- 
tian and other subjects of the Porte in these territories, and in order to 
enable England to make necessary provision for executing her engagements, 
his imperial majesty the Sultan further consents to assign the island of Cyprus 
to be occupied and administered by England.'* 

DIVISIONS. — The whole of Asiatic Turkey is divided into vilayets 
or pashalics, each under the government of a pasha. Each vilayet 
is divided into mnjaks or provinces, which are subdivided into kazas 
or districts. 

For convenience of description, the vilayets and towns of Asiatic Turkey 
are arranged under the three great divisions of Asia Minor in the north and 
west, Syri4i in the south, and the Countries on the Euphrates and Tigris 
in the east. 



1 Of the Sunnitesect. 

2 About 500,000 Syrians also profess Chris- 
tianity. On Mount Lebanon are the semi- 
independent MoTonU€8t a Christian sect 
founded in the fifth century, and the Drwsu^ 



a fanatical tribe professing a peculiar form 
of Mohammedanism. In i860 the Druses 
massacred 12,000 Maronite Christians, and 
destroyed most of their villas^ awl 
churches. 
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Asia Minor compreliendB nine vilayets or governments. These, 
tnth their chief towns, are shown in the following table : — 



Vilayets. 


Chief Towns. 


Other Towns. 


Bbusa, . 

AlOIN, , 

Archifelaqo, 
Kabtamuni, 
Angoba, 
Adaka, 

KONITEH, . 
SlTAR, . 

Tbrbizomd, . 






Bmsa, 

Smyrna, 

Rhodes, 

Angora, 
Adana, 
Koniyefa, . 
Sivas, • 
Trebizond, . 








Ismid, Scutari. 
Aidin, Manissa. 
Vashy, Mitylene. 
Sinope, BoU. 
Caesarea. 
Tarsus, Marash. 
Adalia, Nigdeh. 
Tokat, Amasia. 
Rizeh, Tereboli. 



81II7BNA (population, 150,000) is the largest city of Asia Minor 
and a chief emporium for the trade of the Levant.^ The population 
comprises an unusnal number of Greeks and other Europeans, by 
whom its extensive commerce is carried on. Smyrna derives interest 
from its antiquity ; it existed many centuries before the Christian 
era, and was one of the most famous cities of Ionia. It has 
also the distinction of being one of the Seven Churches of the 
Apocalypse. 

Bmsa (poptdation, 60,000), the ancient Prasa of Bithynia, lies at the 
foot of Mount Olympus ; not far to the eastward are the small towns of 
Isnik (the ancient Isicsea), and Izmid, the Kicomedia of ancient story. 
The latter place lies at the head of an arm of the Sea of Marmora. Both 
Kuiayah {pc^vlcUion, ^0,000) and Angora {population^ 40,000), (ancient 
Ancyra), are inland cities, the latter famous for the breed of goats, with 
fine silky hair, that are reared in its neighbourhood. An^ra, like so 
many other among the cities of western Asia, has also historic fame. 
Sinope ^ is a seaport on the Black Sea, about the middle of the coast-line 
which forms the northern side of the peninsula. Sivas {poptdationf 
30,000), the chief place in the vilayet of the same name, lies near the 
upi)er course of the Kizil-Irmak or Halys, a river which once formed the 
limit between the empires of Lydia and Media. Trebizond {population, 
25,000), the Trapezus of classic story, is a flourishing seaport, and possesses 
the cluef part of the commerce of the Euxine.' Koniyeh {popuUUion, 
30,000), on the interior plains within the southern division of the penin- 
sula, is chiefly interesting as representing the ancient Iconium, familiar in 
connection with the history of St. Paul. Kaisariyeh {population, 30,000), 
the ancient Caesarea of Cappadocia, and a place of considerable trade, lies 
at the base of Mount Argseus. Adana and Tarsus — the former on the 
river Syhoon (ancient Sarus), the latter on the little stream of the 
Cydnus — lie in the Cilician plain to the south of the Taurus. Tarsus is 
distinguished as the birthplace of the Apostle Paul. Marash is farther 
to the north-east, near the river Jyhoon, the Pyramus of ancient 
geography. 



1 The eastern part of the Mediterranean 
1b commonly called the Levant. The name 
la ItaUan in its origin, and signifies the 
East, 



2 Turkish fleet destroyed, 1853. 
8 That is, the Black Sea— Ponfiu Eweinu$ 
of ancient geography, whence the name oC 
\ TEiUxkiQ is often given to it. 
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Nearly every part of Asia Minor (and indeed of western Asia in general) 
exhibits remains of antiquity ; its plains and hillsides, its rivers and moun- 
tain-passes are richly stored with historic associations, and its towns— now 
often in ruins — display the abundant traces of former splendour. Troy stood 
in the north-western comer of this peninsula ; Smyrna, Ephesus, Miletus, 
and other famous cities of Ionia were on its western shores ; Sardis, Phila- 
delphia, Laodicea, Nicsea, Angora, Iconium, Cssarea, upon its interior plains. 
The invincible phalanx of the Macedonian conqueror,^ in ancient times, and 
the armies of the Crusaders, in a more recent period, have marched through 
its plains, and the footsteps of Christian apostles have imparted sanctity to 
itssoiL 



Stria embraces, in modem geography, tlie three vilayets of 
Aleppo, Lebanon, and Syria, eacn of which is governed by a v^i 
or pasha.' Its south-westerly portion corresponds to the ancient 
Palestine — the allotted inheritance of the Jewish nation, and the 
" Holy Land " of the Christian : — 



Vilayets. 


Chief Towns. 


Other Towns. 


Ai.EPPO, 

Lebanon, . 

Stria, • t • • 


Aleppo,. 
Deir-el-Kamr, 


Bcanderoon, Antakia. 
Latakia, Tripoli. 
Jerusalem, Acre, Jaffa. 



The chief cities of modem ^ria are Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, 
Hamah, Antioch, Jerusalem, Nablous, and Tiberias — all of them 
inland ; with Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Jaffa, 
and Qaza, which are on or near the coast. Jerusalem, Nablous, 
Tiberias, Jaffa, and Gaza fall within the former limits of the Holy 
Land. 

DAMASCUS^ (population, 150,000) is now the largest city of S^ria, 
and a great centre of caravan trade. It stands in a fertile plain at 
the foot of the range of Anti-Libanus, and beside the little stream 
of the Barada, the Abana of Scripture (2 Kings v. 12). 

Aleppo {popvlatioUf 100,000), in northern Syria, was formerly more 
populous, but it has been repeatedly injured by earthquakes,* to which 
every part of Syria is more or less liable. Homs and Hamah are both 
within the valley of the Orontes, the chief river of northern Syria. 
Hamah corresponds to the Hamath of Scripture. The most famous locality 
within the valley of the Orontes is Antakia or Antioch — no longer the 
magnificent city of a former age, but a small provincial town. It stands 
a few miles above the mouth of the Orontes, on the southern banks of the 
river. Scanderoon,^ the most northerly of the Syrian coast- towns, stands 



1 Alexander the Great. 

8 There are also the second-class pashalics 
of Janik, Diyriki, and Jerusalem. liobanon 
and the island of Samos are under Chris- 
tian goTemors, the rest under Turkish 
pashas. 

t SamaMms, Turk. Dimeahk; the fabric 
known as damcuik was first made in, and 
UikM its name from, this town. 



* In that of zSaa, upwards of 9000 persons 
I)eri8hed. 

8 The name Scanderoon— or, properly, 
Iskenderoon— is derived from that of Alex- 
ander, known as "Iskender" in modem 
oriental story and tradition. The name of 
the great Macedonian is extensirely diffused 
through western Asia. 
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on the shore of the gulf called by its name, and serves as the port of Aleppo. 
Latakia (the ancient Laodicea, but now chiefly noted for the tobacco 
grown in its vicinity) is to the south of the Orontes. Tripoli and Bey- 
rout follow in the same direction. Beyrout (poputationf 40,060) con- 
stitutes the port of Damascus, and has become, within recent years, the 
chief seat of Syrian commerce. To the south of Beyrout are Saida (the 
ancient Sidon) ; Soor (the Tyre of antiquity) ; and Acre^ the Accho or 
Ptolemais of Scripture, and the St. Jean d'Acre of the Crusaders : all 
three are now comparatively small places, but Acre is a strong fortress. 
The Bay of Acre is bounded on the south by the promontory oif Carmel, 
which is within the limits of the Holy Land. 

The most important locality in Palestine is JERSTJALEM ^ (popu- 
lation, 16,000), which stands on a rocky platform — enclosed on 
three sides by deep ravines — about midway between the Mediter- 
ranean and Dead Seas. Jerusalem, consecrated by our Saviour's 
Bufferings, is now only a Turkish provincial town, of moderate size. 
In 1 84 1 it was made the seat of a Christian bishopric 

Bethlehem, the scene of our Lord's nativity, is a village lying a few 
miles south of Jerusalem. Hebron is farther south. JaMa. {popvlcUionf 
7000), on the coast, is the port of Jerusalem, and a place of some trade. 
It represents the ancient Joppa. Nablous — the Shechem of Scripture and 
Neapolis of the Greek writers — is to the north of Jerusalem, midway 
between the Mediterranean coast and the valley of the Jordan. Nazareth 
is farther north, and only five miles distant from the base of Mount 
Tabor, which rises in conical form above the fertile valley of Esdraelon. 
Tiberias is a small city lying on the western shore of the beautiful lake 
of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee. Gaza, in the south-west of Palestine, is of 
some commercial importance, derived from its position on the line of 
route between Syria and Egypt. It occupies the same site as the ancient 
Gaza, one of the chief cities of the Philistmes. 

Among the numerous remains of former greatness which'belong to Syria, 
two sites command special notice on account of their architectural beauty. 
These are Baalbek and Falmsrra. The former lies to the north-west of 
Damascus, in the valley which is enclosed between the parallel chains of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; it represents the ancient city of Heliopolis, 
and still exhibits the remains of its magnificent temples. Palmyra, the 
Tadmor of Scripture, is to the north-eastward of Damascus, within a small 
oasis in the heart of the Syrian desert. It has the beautiful remains of an 
ancient temple of the sun. The desert which borders the highlands of 
Syria to the eastward, and which stretches thence to the banks of the 
Euphrates, exhibits features which differ in some essential particulars 
from those that are commonly associated with the idea of the wilderness. 
It has no perennial streams, and hence, during the summer and autumn 
months, when it is parched by the sun*s burning rays, exhibits an arid and 
comparatively lifeless surface, excepting only where an occasional spring 
of water creates a surrounding oasis. But at other seasons, when the rains 
of winter and early spring refresh the thirsty ground, the desert becomes 
a carpet of verdure, strewn with wild flowers of the most brilliant hue. 
This is the "glory of the wilderness," destined to pass away with the 
returning heat of summer. 



1 Jerusalem was wrested by David from 

the Jebusites in b.o. 1049. and was taken by 

Nebuchadnezzar three tmies (b.o. 605, 508, 

18/. The city was beai^ed and taken by 

10 Romtma under Titus A.n. 70-Burrcn- 



deredto the Saracens 637— stormed and taken 
by the Crusaders under (xodfrey of Bouillon, 
zoQ9^recaptured by Saladin. Z187— flnally 
taken in 1517 (and since retained) by Hajt 
Ottomans or Turks 
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The Countries on the Euphrates and Tigris comprehend the 
following vilayets and towns : — 



Vilayets. 


Chief Towns. 


Other Towns. 


Ebzeboum, . 

Van, .... 

Diarbekir, . 

Bagdad, 

Basba, .... 


Erzeroum, .... 

Van, 

Biarbekir, .... 
Bagdad, .... 
Basra, 


Endngan. 
Malatia. 
Mush, Mosul. 
Mensoreah. 
Kumah. 



The first three of these vilayets helong physically to the high 
tahleland of Armenia. The last two on the list embrace the valleys 
of the Euphrates and Tigris below the mountain-region. The 
country known as Kurdistan lies between Turkey and Persia, and 
consists principally of rugged mountain- chains, with intervening 
valleys. 

The city of Erzeroum {popidationf 30,000} stands near the source of the 
more northwardly of the two arms of the Euphrates, on a high plain, 6000 
feet above the sea. Kars, noted for its gallant defence in 1B55 and 1877, 
lies to the north-east of Erzeroum. . Along with Ardahan and Batoum, it 
was ceded to Russia in 1878. Bayazid is near the base of Mount Ararat. The 
town of Van {poptdatiorij 15,000) stands on the east shore of the extensive 
lake called by its name. Bitlis, the most considerable place in Kurdistan, 
is not far from the south-western shore of the Lake of Van, on a stream 
which joins the Tigris. Diarbekir (the ancient Amida) is on the Tigris, 
forty miles below its source. The city of Orfah (poptdation, 20,000), the 
Edessa of the Crusaders, lies within the plain of Al-jezireh, below the 
mountain-region. Tliis plain coincides with the Mesopotamia ^ of Greek 
geography, and the Padan-Aram, or Aram-Naharaim, of the early Scrip- 
ture history. Mosul * (popvlationf 40,000), on the right or western bank 
of the Tigris, is chiefly noteworthy from its proximity to the remains of 
Nineveh, on the opposite bank of this river. Bagdad * {poptdatiorif 60,000), 
on the Tigris, is the great city of this region — superior in size and 
population to any other city in the eastern division of Asiatic Turkey. 
Basra, or Bassora {population, 40,000) — formerly of much note as a 
commercial city, but greatly declined within recent years— lies on the 
Euphrates, below the junction of the Tigris. 

The plain of Irak-Arabi (as the lower portion of the region 
watered by the Euphrates and Tigris is called) is the Babylonia of 
ancient geography. It is now a marshy tract, even more thinly 
peopled than other parts of Asiatic Turkey, and the sands of the 
adjoining desert press closely upon the river's western bank. But 
every portion of the plain exhibits remains of former population 
and culture. 



1 That is, "hi the middle of the riyers" 
—the Euphrates and Tigris. Aram-Naha- 
raim (Syria-between-the-^yera) has the same 
lacaning in Hebrew. 



s The fine cotton cloth called Mudin was 
originally manufactured at Mosul, hence the 
name. 

8 Founded, 762. Taken by Tt»xi«tVwtf&^ \«ja 
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AmoDg the many ancient ntei which belong to the lands watered by the 
Enphratea and Tigris, two attract especial notice. These are VinOYdh and 
Babylon, the former capitals of the Assyrian Empire. The remains of 
Nineveh are found npon the east bank of the Tigris, opposite the modem 
city of Mosul. The ruins of Babylon lie upon either bank of the Euphrat-es, 
in the neighbourhood of the small modem town of Hillah (to the south of 
Bagdad). The treasures of ancient art brought within recent years from 
the site of Nineveh have enriched our museums. The remains of Babylon 
have not yet been fully explored. 



QUESTIONS ON TUBEEY IN ASIA« 



I. How is Turkey in Asia bounded T 
s. What three great divisions does 

Turkey in Asia embrace T Point to each 

upon the map. 

X. What straits and sea divide Asia 
Minor from the European continent? 

4. What islands adjoin the western and 
southern shores of Asia Minor? 

5. What kind of ocnuitxy (as to phy- 
■iod features) is the interior ci Asia 
Minor? 

& In what part of Asia Minor are 
Mounts ArgsBUs, Olympus, and Ida? 

7. Name the principal rivers of Asia 
Minor, and the seas into which they flow. 

8. I^oint out ui>on the map the limits 
of Syria in the direction of norOi, south, 
and east. 

9. What mountain-r^on adjoins the 
coast of Syria, and what is the name of 
the highest summit? 

zo- whattworiversflowthroughthelong 
valley which stretches through Syria? 

XI. Name and point out upon tiie map 
tlie two principal lakes that belong to the 
valley of the Jordan. 

Z2. What kind of region do the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris water? 

23. What lake is within the Turkish 
portion of Armenia? 

14. State what you know concerning 
the climate of Turkey in Asia. 

25. Mention some of the fruits and 
other plants that are among the produc* 
tious of Asiatic Turkev. 

t6. In whatpcurts of Turkey in Asia is 
coal found ? "Vf^t other me ( als occur ? 

27. What other races besides Turks form 
part of the population? 

18. What three cities are the chief seats 
of the maritime commerce of Tvurkey in 
Asia ? What three of its inland trade ? 

19. How is Turkey in Asia divided? 
How many of these divisions are within 
Asia Minor? 

20. In what part of Asia Minor are the 
following places :— Smyrna, Brusa, Koni- 
yeh, Trebizond, and Adana? Find out 
theh: ^|aces on the map. 

22. With what ancient cities do Brusa, 
Koniyeh, Isnik, Izmid, Angora, and 
Kais&riyeh correspond? 



92. On what liver does Sivas stand, 
and what empires did it divide ? 

23. Point out Tarsus on the map. B7 
what is Tarsus distinguished, and cm 
what river does it stand? 

21. Mention some of the great cities of 
antiquity that were situatM within Asia 
Minor. 

25. What portion of Syria corresponds 
to Palestine or the Holy Land? Point 
to this part on the map. 

26. Name some of the chief inland 
cities of Syria, pointing out their piaces 
on the map. which amongst them sie 
within Palestine? 

27. Name the chief maritime cities of 
Syria. 

28. On what river does Damascus 
stand? By what name is this river ro* 
f eiTcd to in Scripture ? 

29. On what nver does Antioch stand? 
What other towns are within the valley 
of the same stream ? 

30. To what ancient cities do th« 
modem towns of Tiatakia, Saida, Soor, 
and Acre correspond ? 

31. What kind of site does Jerusalem 
occupy? 

32. Where are Bethlehem, Hebron, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, and Gaza? Point 
them out upon the map. 

33. Where is the town of Nablous? 
What ancient city does it represent? 

34. Where are Baalbek and Palmyra? 
For what are they distinguished ? 

35. What are the genend features of the 
Syrian desert? 

36. Where is Kurdistan, and what kind 
of a country is it? 

37. Where are Erzeroum, Ears, Bayasid, 
Van, and Diarbekir? 

38. Where are Orfah and Mosul? To 
what city of a former period does Orfah 
correspond? 

30. Where are the plains of Al-jezirah 
ana Irak-Arabi? By what names were 
they formerly known ? 

40. Where are Bagdad and Basra? For 
what is Bagdad noteworthy? 

41. What two great cities of antiquity* 
now in ruins, belong to the r^on of the 
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ARABIA. 

Arabia* is a large country in the aouth-west of Asia, and fonns 
the most westerly or the three vast peninsulas of southern Asia. 

BOUNDARIES. — Arabia is bounded on the north by Turkey in 
Asia, on the weathy the Red Sea, on the aoiUh by the Gulf of Aden 
and the Arabian Sea, and on the east by the Qulf of Oman and 
the Persian Qulf. 

EXTENT. — Its area is estimated at 1,200,000 square miles, or 
about twenty times greater than that of England and Wales, 

A straight line from the head of the Gulf of Akaba to Ras-el-Hadd 
measures about 1650 miles. The distance from Mocha on the Bed Sea to 
Muscat on the Gulf of Oman is about 1250 miles. In the north the penin- 
sula narrows to about 800 miles between Makna, on the Gulf of Akaba, and 
Eoweit (Korein), near the head of the Persian Gulf. 

COASTS. — (i.) The Red Sea, which forms the western limit of 
Arabia, divides, at its northern extremity, into two gulfs. The more 
westerly of these is called the Gulf of Suez ; the more eastwardly, 
the Gulf of Akaba. The tract enclosed between them is the Sinai 
peninsula. The shores of the Red Sea are lined by coral reefs, 
which make the navigation dangerous ; but its mid-channel is open 
and deep. The Stra^ of Bdb-el-Mandeb connects the Red Sea with 
the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean. (2.) The Persian Gulf has 
on its western side an extensive submarine bank, upon which the 
pearl-fishery is pursued. The Strait of Ormva connects the Persian 
Gulf with the Gulf of Oman, which opens into the Indian Ocean. 

NATUBAL FEATUBES.— Arabia has mountain-chains lying 
in a parallel direction to its seaward borders — west, south, and east 
— and there are also some high ranges upon the interior plateau. 

1. Of the coast-mountains the most important are those which 
nearly fill the small peninsula of Sinai The highest peak of the 
Sinai mountains reaches 9300 above the sea. A minor chain also 
skirts the soutii coast, and from Aden on the west to the highlands 
of the Oman in the south-east of the peninsula. In Oman the 
principid range, Jehel Ahhda/r, attains an elevation of 9900 feet above 
the sea. 

2. The interior plateau includes a series of high and desert plains, 
destitute of perennial streams, but generally adapted for pasturage. 
This central tableland is known as me Nt^d,^ and culminates in uie 
Jehel Tow^k ^ ranse, which has an average height of 3000 feet above 
the sea. The highlands of Nejd proper are bounded on the north 



1 CaUed by the Arabs " JezereetEl-'Arab," 
the peninnnia of the Arabs. 

s Sir Henry Rawlinson, during the dis- 
eaflskm on Mr. Blunt's aooount of his Tisit 
to Central Arabia in the winter of 1879-80, 
remarked that "^<^<i was a name belonging 
to physical geography, simply meaning a 
highland, and in all historical geography wm 



applied to thegreatplateauof central Arabia, 
which was eleyated and surrounded on all 
sides by desert. Jq^meant the lowland, from 
an Arabic root signifyinc hollow, and was 
constantly contrasted with the If^d or the 
highland. —Procg«liag< of the Royal Qeogi'a- 
pkiealSocittv, p. toi, toL ii. 1880. 
8 i.e., the twisted moontatn. 
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by a narrow neck of the Nefud or Sandy Desert, beyond which 
lies the minor plateau of Jebd Shomer, which is crossed by two 
ranges, the Jebd Aja and Jebd Selma. The highest point in the 
former is supposed to be about 6000 feet above the sea. A much 
greater expanse of desert lies between Jebel Shomer and the fertile 
and well-peopled oasis of Jqf or Jowf, 

3. The Arabian Desert presents for the most part a gravelly or 
sandy surface, but is in some places covered with high and barren 
masses of hill, forming a rocky or stony wilderness. This is the case 
in the north-western portion of the country — including the Sinai 
peninsula and the adjacent tract towards the border of Syria — which 
forms the Arabia Petraea ^ (i«., the Rocky Arabia) of ancient geo- 
graphy. But the Nefud or Sandy Desert, between Jof and Nejd, is ^ot, 
as generally supposed, destitute of vegetation ; on the contrary, ^' not 

only are the hollows well clothed with grass, but also every part of 
the plain." 2 

A low and narrow plain — called the Tehama — stretches round the coast 
of the Arabian peninstUa, between the sea and the adjacent mountain-region. 
This plain is arid, destitute of water, and intensely hot. 

Arabia has neither rivers nor lal^t. There are numerous water-oouises — 
that is, beds of streams — which become rapid torrents during the season of 
rain, but are dry for the greater part of the year. 

GLIMATE. — The climate of Arabia is hot and dry, excepting, 
perhaps, in the higher parts of the mountain-regions, towaros the 
coast. The narrow belt of the Tehama is intei:^ly hot and arid, 
even more so on the side of the Persian Gulf than on the other coasts 
of the peninsula. Rain very seldom falls in this region. 

Contrary to the generally received opinion that the Nefud or Sandy Desert 
of the interior was periodically swept by the pestilentiid simoom, Mr. Blunt 
states that while *'sand storms were common but not dangerous to tra« 
Tellers, t}ie simoom was not even known by name," and that his guide 
" denied positively that such a phenomenon had occurred within his forty 
years' experience." 

FBODUCTIONS. — The only parts of Arabia that possess natural 
fertility are found within the mountain-region chiefly towards the 
south-western borders of the peninsula. Rain is here more frequent, 
and there are perennial springs. This was accordingly distinguished 
by the ancients as Arabia FeUx or the Happy Arabia. 

The vine, fig, peach, almond, and many other fruits flourish in this region, 
and the eoffee-shrub is abundantly cultivated. The date-palm also fiouni^es 
there, and is found, besides, in every oasis of the Arabian Desert. 

INHABITANTS. — Arabia is supposed to have not less than 
12,000,000 inhabitants, but nothing certain is known on 1^\a 
head. 

There is a characteristic difference between the Arabs of the desert, who 
dwell in tents and wander from one place to another, and the dwdlert in 



1 Greek petra, a rook. The aneients divided 

Arabia into Arabia PetroM^ or the Rocky, 

in the north-west: Arabia Felix, or the 

Happy, is the south-west; and Arabia I>e> 

serta, or the Desert, in the centre. 



s This plain is dotted with bondnds of 
deep honeshoe-like hollows, whioh difFer 
only in size, and whose origin Isas yet inex- 
plicable,' as they oannol be r s f eite d to the 
action of water or wind. (W. S. Blaait.) 
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t&wnt, who have fixed phuK» of abode. The Arahi of the deiert are ealled 
Bedouins, a^d their way of life naturally leads to numerous points of differ- 
enee between them and the dwellers in fixed habitations. Their wealth 
consists in their flocks and herds— sheep, goats, camels, and horses. They 
look with contempt on the dwellers in towns, and the sense of freedom 
which accompanies existence in the wilderness compensates for the many 
deprivations which such a way of life involves. Even in the desert, how- 
ever, there are xecogtiKed limits to the. different tribes beyond which they 
never pass. 

Religion. — By far the greater majority of the Arabs profess Mohamme- 
danism ; and the region of the £1-Hejaz, bordering on the Ked Sea, is indeed 
the Holy Land of the Mohammedans as it contains Mecca, the birthplace, 
and Medina, the burialpktce, of Mohammed. The people of Nejd belong to 
the Wahabee sect, founded about 130 years ago by Mohammedan reformers, 
who sought to restore their religion to its original purity by following the 
strict letter of the Koran. 

IKDTJSTBY. — There is little of manufacturing industry in 
Arabia, but the trade which passes through parts of the country is 
considerable. This is wholly earned on by caravans — that is, com- 
panies of persons who associate together for mutual protection in 
crossing the wilderness, consisting of merchants, guides, soldiers, 
pilgrims, and various followers, with their camels and horses. 

The camel is uniformly employed as the beast of burden, and that animal 
is peculiarly suited to the passage of the arid wastes of western and central 
Asia. The caravan traversing the Arabian or the Syrian Desert, with its atten- 
dant train of camels, is the earliest and most enduring of the pictures of 
Oriental life, and all its essential features are the same now that they were 
upwards of three thousand years since. ^ 

GOVBBNMBNT.— The people of Arabia have been from the 
earliest ages divided into tribes, the government of which is patri- 
archal ; uiat is, the head of each tribe — or sheikhf as he is termed — 
occupies, in regard to its members, the place of the father of a 
family. The laws, customs, and institutions of Arabia all proceed 
npon this assumption of patriarchal authority — the only mode of 
government suited to the dwellers in the wilderness. 

Arabia has, consequently, never been subject, as a whole, to any single 
power. Until recently the Emir of the Wahabees was the most powerful of 
the native rulers; but at present (1881) the Wahabee empire of N^d is almost 
at an end, and the supreme power in central Arabia has passed into the 
hands of the Emir of Jebel Shomer, who has already annexea Jof and otlier 
towns formerly under the Wahabee ruler. The whole of Oman is still 
nominally subject to the Sultan of Muscat. The country between the south 
and the desert, known as ffadramauty is occupied by independent Bedouin 
tribes, who own no sovereignty but that of their own chiefs. The region of 
El-H^az is nominally subject to the Sultan of Turkey, who is represented 
by an oificer (styled the Shereef) resident at Mecca. Yemen forms one of 
the Turkish vilayets. El-Hasm, the recently •conquered district bordering 
on tlie Persian Gulf, is styled by the Turks, '*our vilayet of Nejd," but 
the Turks have no influence whatever over any of the tribes of central Arabia, 
although the Emirs of Biad and Jebel Shomer pay a nominal tribute as an 
acknowledgment of the suzerainty of the Sultan. The Sinai region falls 
withm the dominions of the Khedive of Egypt. 



I See Qenesis xxxvii. 25. 
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DIVI8I0KS and TOWNS.— At the present time (1881) Arabia 
is politically divided into eight territories, of which El-Htjaa^ Yemetij 
and El'Hassa are subject to the Sultan of Turkey ; the Sinai penin- 
sula, included within the Egyptian dominions ; Hadramaut, occu- 
pied by independent Bedouin tribes ; Oman, subdivided into eight 
provinces, each really independent, but nominally subject to the 
Sultan of Muscat ; Nejd, comprisin<j the districts still under the 
Wahabee ruler of Riad, and the recently established sultanate of Jebel 
Shomer, the most powerful of the native states of Arabia. 



Divisions. 


Chief Towns. 


Divisions. 


) Chief Towns. 


Sinai Region, . 
EI-Hejaz, . 
Yemen, 
£1-Hassa, . 


Tor, Akaba. 
Mecca, Medina. 
Sana, Mocha, Aden. 
Koweit. 


Hadramaut, 
Oman, 
Nejd, . 
Jebel Shomer, . 


Makalla, Shehr. 

Muscat. 

Riad. 

Hail. 



The Sinai mountain-region, situate at the head of the Red Sea, 
fills the small peninsula between the Qulfs of Suez and Akaba, and 
the high grounds which it comprises stretch thence to the southern 
borders of Syria. Wandering Arabs or Bedouins are almost the 
sole inhabitants of the entire region, which is a wilderness of rocks 
and mountains, alternating with arid plains and gravelly beds of 
torrents, destitute of running water during three-fourths of the 
year. This region was the scene of the forty years' wandering of 
the Israelites. Mount Sinai, whence the law was delivered to the 
assembled tribes, is found among the central and highest cluster of 
mountains, in the very heart of the peninsula. 

A loDg valley stretches northward from the head of the Gulf of Akaba to 
the southern limits of the Dead Sea, in the same general direction as the 
depression which reaches througli the whole length of Syria. The moun- 
tains which border this valley on its eastern side are the Mount Seir of the 
Bible, and one of them coincides with Mount Hor^ the scene of the prophet 
Aaron's death. The ancient city of Petra — now marked by the numerous 
tombs cut in the solid rock — is found within a deep recess in the heart of 
the mountains near the eastern foot of Mount Hor. 

The region of El-Hejaz is the Holy Land of the Mohammedans. It 
includes the cities of Mecca and Medina^ — the former the birthplace, and 
the latter the burialplace, of Mohammed, the Arabian prophet. Jiddah, 
on the Red Sea, is the port of Mecca ; Yanbo is the port of Medina. 
Sana {'population^ 40,000), the chief city of Yemen, is in the heart of the 
coffee district, and has about 40,000 inhabitants. Iftocba, on the Red Sea, 
was formerly its chief port, but is now supplanted by Hodeida, which is 
farther northward. Aden, situated on the shore of the golf of that name 
eastward of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, belongs to Britain, and is a 
station on the line of communication between England and India by way 
of the Mediterranean and Bed Seas.^ 

Muscat {popvlationf 60,000), situated on the south-eastern coast of 
Arabia, is the chief city of Oman, formerly one of the most important of the 

1 Kedina, Arabic medinat, the city. I from its involving the passafe ovor the Istb* 

s This is called the " Overland Route/' I mus of Suez. 
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Arabian soyereignties, and is a flourishing seat of commerce ; Hadramaut 
(on the south coast) and £1-Hassa or Lahsa (along the shore of the Persian 
Gulf) contain no towns of any importance. Bfiid {population, 30,000) is 
the capital of the Wahabee empire of Kejd.^ Hail, the chief town of the 
sultanate of Jebel Shomer, and the residence of the Emir, is a walled 
town with 20,000 inhabitants, and is an important station on the Persian 
pilgrim route from Bagdad to Mecca. 



QUESTIONS ON ARABIA. 



X. How is Arabia bounded? What is 
its general shape? 

2. By what is the Red Sea distin- 
guished? Into what gulfs does its 
liorthem extremity divide? 

3. What straits connect the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf with the ocean ? 

4. What are tiie general features of 
Arabia as to mountains and plains? 

5. What kind of aspect has the Arabian 
Desert? 

6. Where is the region called the Te- 
hama? 

7. Which part of the country was dis- 
tinguished by the ancients as (a) Arabia 
Petnoi, (&) Arabia Felix? 

8. Whatkindof climate has Arabia? 

9. Into what two classes are the people 
of Arabia divided ? 

10. By what name are the Arabs of the 
Desert called, and what it their mode oi 
life? 

xz. What kind of commerce does 
Arabia possess ? 



x3. Under what kind of government 
are thepeople of Arabia ? 

13. Which are the most important 
among the native rulers ? 

X4. What provinces are subject to the 
Sultan of Tiurkey? 

15. Name the present divisions of 
Arabia. 

16. In which division of Axubia are the 
towns of Mecca and Medina ? What town 
is the port of (a) Mecca, (6) Medina? 

17. In which are Muscat, Sana, Mocha, 
Riad, and Hail? 

z8. Bv what great event is the Sinai 
region distinguished ? 

19. In what part of Arabia is the ruined 
city of Pet», near the foot of what 
mountain? 

sa Which division of Arabia is distin- 
guished as the Holy Luid of the Moham- 
medans ? And why ? 

3z. Where is Aden? For what is it 
noteworthy? 



PERSIA. 

Persia is a country of western Asia. It embraces the westerly 
and lar^r portion of an extensive plateau which stretches from the 
Hindu-Kuah to the Mountains of Armenia, and from the borders 
of the Caspian Sea to those of the Persian Qulf. 

BOT7NDABIES. — On the rwrlh Persia is bounded by Turkestan, 
the Caspian Sea, and Trans- Caucasia ; on the west by Asiatic 
Turkey ; on the south by the Persian Gulf ; on the east by 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 

EXTENT.— According to the latest estimates Persia contains an 
area of 648,000 square miles, or a little more than eleven times that 
of England and Wales. 

The greatest lengthy from north-west to south-enst, is 1400 miles. 
The greatest breadih, from north to south, is 900 miles. 



i/That is, the politieal Nejd. Physically, the term "Nejd" is applied to the whole of 
the oentnl plateau. (See footnote, page 193.) 
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COASTS. — The Caspian Sea on the north, the Persian Gulf and 
Gulf of Oman on the south, wash the shores of Persia. Its northern 
coast-line is about 300 miles long, and its southern, 1200 ; total, 
1500, equivalent to i mile of coast to every 432 square miles of area. 

1. The Caspian Sea is the largest strictly inland body of water in the world, 
being upwards of 600 miles long and from 100 to 200 miles broad, and 
covering an area of about 150,000 square miles. Although called a '* sea,'' ^ 
it has no communication with the ocean, ^ and its surface is considerably 
below the general sea-level. This sea **hRs no tides ; its waters are slightly 
salt ; it is shallow, stormy, and of difficult navigation, and has but few in- 
different ports." It is, politically, controlled by Russia, and is regularly 
navigated by the war vessels of that power. 

2. The Persian Oulf communicates with the Indian Ocean by the Strait 
of Ormuz and the Gulf of Oman. Its navigation is somewhat difficult, 
especially along its western shores, owing to numerous reefs and islands. 
Still it is constantly navigated by vessels to and from Bombay, and other 
Indian ports, and should the Euphrates-valley route to India be opened 
it will be much mor6 frequented. The Strait of Ormuz derives its name 
from the small island of Ormuz, which lies near the coast of Persia. 

ISLANDS. — The principal are Ormuz, Kishm, and Karak, in the 
Persian Gulf. 

1. Ormuz is naturally a barren rock, but in the sixteenth and early part 
of the following century, when in the possession of the Portuguese, it was 
the chief emporium of the commerce of the East.' 

2. Kishm, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, an island of much larger 
size, lies to the west of Ormuz. 

3. Xarak, near the head of the Persian Gulf, is fertile, and will doubtless 
be an important station on the proposed Euphrates-valley route to India. 

SUItFACE. — ^The interior of Persia is a plateau, elevated from 
three to four thousand feet above the sea, and bordered on three 
sides — ^the north, west, and scmth — ^by mountain-chains. These moun- 
tains divide the elevated interior from the low country which lies 
along the Caspian Sea, the Persian GuK, and the banks of the Tigris. 

In the north of Persia the EUmrz range skirts the southern shores of 
the Caspian Sea, and attaining in the volcanic Mount Demavend an eleva- 
tion variously estimated at from 18,000 to 20,000 feet. The Elburz range is 
continued into the lofty mountain-groups in the north-western provinoe, 
Azerbijan,^ of which the Savalan Dagh reaches a height of 14,000 feet. 
Azerbijan is the most rugged portion of Persia ; it forms a succession of table- 
lands, mountain-peaks, and intervening valleys, and has a cooler temperature 
than other parts of the country. Near the western border lies the Ptuht' 
i-Kvh, separating the basins of the Kerkha and the Tigris. There are 
also several ranges which extend parallel to, and at varions distances 
from, the eastern shores of the Persian Gulf, of which the as yet unexplored 
Kuh Dinar, in Fars,^is estimated to attain an elevation of 18,000 or probably 
20,000 feet. Farther east lies the parallel chain of the Koh%*ud Mountains, 



I It was called a "sea" by the ancients, 
who thought it commuuicated with the 
Northern Ocean, wliioh was most probably 
the fact at a comparatively recent geologicu 
period, but no such connection has existed 
within historical times. The immense sup- 
ply of water poured into the Caspian by the 
VolgOf Uralt Kour, .and other Iwrge rivers 
seems to be at present equal to tiie amount 
evaporated, but at a former period tiiis could 
not bmre bJBen tiie case, or its level would 



not he below that of the ocean. i Faristan. 



s " High on a throneof royal stake wUch 
far 
Outshone the weaHh of OrmuM or ol 
Ind."— Pamdue £<wt, b. iL 
' Aserb^an, "country! of fire;" fonneriy 
occupied by the fire-worshiroers. Some tA 
their descendants still eziit in this pro- 
vince. 

« The 'province of Fars was anciently 
called PertU, hence Persia. The Feniaos 
call their country, Iron: the Axabs. Fars or 
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whieh enlminate in the Kuh DarUskj^ iz*70o feel^ in the north, and Kuh 
Hazed, X4*450 feet, in the south. The south coast is also skirted by several 
parallel but unimportant ranges, which are prolonged eastward into 
Beluchistan. 

DESEBTS. — Part of the interior plateau is a redon called the 
Greai Salt Desert, This is an arid tract, the soil of which is largely 
impregnate with particles of salt South-east of the Great Desert 
is a smaller arid and marshy tract called the Desert of Kermcm. 

The total area of absolute desert is probably upwards of 150,000 square 
miles, or more than two and a half times the size of England and Wales. 



L — Persia has only a few large rivers of its own. The Aras 
forms part of its north-western frontier ; the Shat-et-Arah, imme* 
diatcly above its entrance into the Persian Qulf (during the last 
thir^ miles of its couiise), constitutes the line of division between 
Persia and Asiatic Turkey. 

The other rivers of Persia are the Kerkka (380 miles long), Kerun (260 
miles), and Safed-md ^ (800 miles). The two former join the Shat-el-Arab : the 
Safed-md flows into the Caspian Sea. The smaller rivers of Persia, flow- 
ing towards the interior, are either absorbed in its arid plains or are received 
into saltwater lakes. The Shat-el-Arab is formed by the junction at Kumah 
of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

TiAKEB, — The largest lake is Urumiyah (1735 square miles in 
extent), in the north-western province. It ues at an elevation of 
40cx> feet above the sea, and its waters are intensely salt. Zcike 
Bahhtegan or JViris, in the more southern interior, about 50 miles 
south-east of Shiraz, is also salt West of the latter is the small 
lake of Shiraz, Lake Seistan is on the eastern border.' 

CLI1CATE.^-The climate of Persia exhibits great extremes. 
The interior plateaus are altematelv parched by the fiercest heat of 
summer and swept by the cold win js of the opposite season. The 
lower plains, along the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, are 
intensely hot 

The shores of the Persian Gulf, indeed, are among the hottest regions in 
the world, and the power of the sun's rajs, reflected from the arid surface 
of rock and sand, is, during some months of each jear, scarcelj endurable. 
The mountain-vallejs, lying among the successive terraces b]r which the 
interior is reached from the coasi^ or from the plains of the Tigris, possess a 
delightful and equable climate, and are the most fertile portions of Persia. 

FBODTJCTIOKS. — In these elevated valleys, watered by 
numerous running streams, such fruits as the vine, fig, watermelon, 
and peach abound ; a rich vegetation clothes the sides of the hills, and 
a carpet of wildflowers (many of them such as constitute the choicest 
ornaments of our gardens, as the narcissiLs, iris, and asphodel) covers 
the ground. The mterior plains are arid and comparatively impro- 
ductive, yielding only saline plants and grasses. Among the minerals 
are the turquoise^ fotmd near Nishapoor, and the fine white marUe of 
Maraghah. 



1 Aboat 35 miles nortli-^west of Ispaban. 

s Or XixilUam," golden stroam.''^ 
,:s The lake ot Hamna or Selstan* on the 
eastern borders of Persia, is in reality a 



Tsst freshwater swamp, 160 miles in length, 
into which tiie Helmund and other streuns, 
which drain sonthem Afghanistan, disduurge 
thdr waters. 
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INHABIXAHTS. — Pereia has about four and a half milliona of 

inhabitante,' only one-fourth of which are of pare PersiaQ race, 
dwelling mostly in the towns, The rest are Turks, JewB, Enrds, 
and various other wandering triheE, 

About a fonrtli of the population of Persia are ft people ctHed Higali, whose 
babitimepaatorftl. Thoy dweilprincipalljintenta, finding «ummer iiuture* 
for their flocks upon the mountajn-gidsi, and retoraiug to the lover pUing dur- 
ing the aeuon of winter. Cftraela, hoiaea, and ahcep cenititate tbeir wealth. 

EdncaUon.— In no other oonctiy in Aaia, except China, is education h 
generally diffused. The public schools and coUagea are supported by the 
Btftte. and give advanced instruction in Oriental litonttute. 

B«llgl<iU.— The iieople are moatly Uohammedani' in religion, but are 
fullowen of the Shiite aeot, on which scooont deep and mutual antipathy 
prendli between themselves and the Turks. 

INDUSTST.— Although the greater portion of the country is an 
absolute desert, yet most of the people are engaged in agrieuUaTal 
and poilaral pursuits. Rice, barley, wheat, and various fruits are 
largely grown, and the mulbeny, vine, and cotton-plant are eiten- 
eively cultivated. There are few Tnanvfacturei. Those of carpeta, 
shawls, embroidered silks, sabres, and firearms are the most impor- 

Commeroe.— The oommercs, carried on bj onravans, ia oonsidaiable, 
native produce and manufactures being eichanged for Indian and BunipeaD 
gcwds. The trade by the Caspian is mainly in the hands of the Buuians, 
that by the Persian Gulf, &c., with British India, in those of the English. 
The total value of the imports and exnorts does not eioeed /'4,oao.oacL The 
internal trade centres at roifrwz,' where the productions erf northern India 
and central Asia are exchanged for British and continental manufactures, 
brought by caravan from the port of Trebizond on the Black Sea. 

POlin.— Bushire and Gombroon, on the Fenian Onlf; Aatnbad and 
Balfmsh, on the Caspian Sea. 

Internal CommnitlcatlDii.— There are no raihea^, md bat few good 
roadt. There is telegraphiii communication between Busbire, on the Feraiaa 
Oulf. and Ispahan, Teheran, and Tabreei. A poital service wu also opened 

OOVERNMBNT.— The government of Persia ia a despotic 

monarchy, the sovereisn being entitled the Skak,' but hia power is 
absolute only in so far as it is not contrary to liie precepts of the 
Koran. The Shah is assisted by seven ministers, the most important 
of whom are the " Grand Vizier," who has charge of foreign afFain 
and is also commander-in-chief of the arnw, and the " Lord Trea- 
surer," who attends to home and financial aflairs. 



The Britbh ncntair ot l^atioB nil- : The ptlDdpal 
.tsd tbv population of PsrsLa, hi 1S6S. at Tnlireez ate cobtco , 
„vaoo: vl£.,1n]iaUtauCsoFidUn.i,cao.4r ' -.-.--^■-- -..---- 
ana and eonnUj dliMiiti, i,riiD,i» 
Dderlux blb^, i,70D^cx». 
The noB-UoliHDIiiedan InhaUtanll 
~ " ' r4,oociaiid Lrulnd* about 96,4 
3,000 Ksstoriaa ChrtstlanB.LO.c 
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Azmy. — ^The standing Army ooniisto, in times of peace, of about 30,000 
men, but there are also about 105,000 men in the reserre. Non-Mohommedans 
are exempt from military seryiee. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Persia is divided for administra- 
tive purposes into twenty provinces, each of which is under the rule 
of a " Beglerbeg/' or civil and military governor. The following 
are the most important :— 



Prorinces. 


Towns. 


Provinces. 


Towns. 


Irak-Ajemi, 

Azerbijan, 
Gilan, 

Ma&mderan, . 
fiLhorasan, 


Teheran, Ispahan, 

Hamadan. 
Tabreez. 
Resht. 

Saree, Balfrush. 
Meshed. 


Fars, 

Laristan, . 
Kerman, . 
Ltiriatan, . 
Khuzistan, 
Seistan, . 


Shiras, Bushire. 

Lar. 

Kerman, Gomhrun. 

Khorramabad. 

Shuster, Dizful. 

Sekuha. 



Teheran^ {poptdation fluctuates between 10,000 and 100,000), in the 
northern part of Irak, is the modem capital of Persia, but Ispahan^ {popu» 
lotion, 60,000) is of larger size and of greater commercial importance. 
Ispahan, however, has &clined from the splendour which it once pos- 
sessed. Hamadan represents the Achmetha of the Bible (Ezra vi 2). 

Tabreez' (population, 120,000), the chief city of Azerbijan, lies not far 
distant from the shores of the salt lake of IJrumlyah. The province of 
Azerbijan was the original seat of the ancient fire-worshippers of Persia, 
and it still exhibits numerous remains of the early fire-temples. The towns 
of Besht and Balfnudi, situated within the hot and low plains that 
border on the Caspian, command the chief commerce of that sea. 

Shiraz^ is the chief city of Fars, the most fertile province of Persia, and 
the original seat of the Persian monarchy. Shiraz enjoys a delightful 
climate and is the centre of considerable tradis. Bnsh^ {popwSation, 
25,000), on the Persian Gulf, is the chief seat of the foreign commerce of 
Persia. Oombnm, or Bender Abbasi, lies near the entrance of the golf, 
on its northern shore. 

Kot far distant from Shiraz are the remains of the ancient PertepoHit, the 
capital of the Persian monarchy in the age of Alexander the Great. These 
remains now bear the name of utakr. 

Shoster and Disful, the chief cities of Ehuzistan, the south-western 
province of Persia, are of some commercial importance. Shuster stands 
on the river Eerun, Dizful on a tributary of that stream. Mohammerali, 
at the junction of the Eerun with the Euphrates, has been growing in 
commercial importance during recent years. 

A few miles to the south-west of Dizful is the mound of Sns, which 
marks the site of the ancient city of Susa, the Shushan of Scripture (Dan. 
viii. 2). Huge mounds and other remains of the works of man in a former 
age, situated in the midst of tracts now desolate, are found in various parts 
of Khuzistan, and reveal the same picture of decay which characterises 
every part of western Asia. ** 



1 Teheraa was made the capital in 1794. 
3 Igpahaa was captured by the Afghans 
in 1722, bat retaken by Nadir Shah in 1727. 
s Serenty-seven thousand persons per- 



ished in the earthquake of 1727 ftt Tabreez 
alone. 

* Shiraz was nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake in AprU 1853. 
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QUESTIONS ON PERSIA. 



I. How is PctsU bounded? 
3. Wh«e is the island of Ormuz^ and 
for what is it noteworthy T 

3. What kind of formation does Persia 
eznihit as to its phrsical geography T 

4. Vame some of the mountains that 
are within Persia. Whidi of its proyinces 
is the most monntainoosT 

5. Where is the Great Salt Desertr 

6. What rlTers belong to Persia r 

7. What two large lakes does Persia in- 
clude f 

8. What kind of climate has Persia f 

9. What fruits and flowers belong to the 
watered districts of pCTsiaf 

10. Among the inhabitants of Persia 
are a people called lUjfots, what are their 
habits r 

zi. What are the chief industries T 
T3. Under what form of government 



is PaniaT How Is the aarmmgik 
styled r 

13. Into how many proTinees is 
divided? Whatdty is the capital? 

14. In what proTinoes are the 
of Iwaahan, Hainadan, Tabrcea, Brifnadi, 
andlfeshed? 

15. By what' Is the province of Aaer- 
btjan distinguished? 

z6. In what province are eBiiru and 
Bushire? For what is Bodure note- 
worthy? 

Z7. Of what ancient city are the re- 
mauis found not far distant from Shiras? 
For what was this city distinguialied? 

z8. What three places are witliin the 
province of Khusistan? Which ci them 
stands at the junctioa of the Kerun 
river with the Ecmhrates? 

29. Of what ancient city are the remains 
found near Disfnl? 



BELUCHISTAN. 

Beluchistan^ is the general name given to the unpetfectlj- 
explored territory bordering on the Indian Ocean, and Ijring between 
Afghanistan on the norths Persia on the westj and British India on 
the east, 

EXTENT. — The area of Belnchistan is estimated at 106,800 
square miles,^ of which 60,000 belong to Persia. A straight line, 
from the port of Gwatar on the south to Quetta on the north, 
measures aoout 450 miles. 

OOABTS.^The coast-line is about 700 miles in length, and con- 
tains a few inlets which form indifferent harbours. The overland 
telegraph to India runs along the coast from Maksa to Kurachee.' 

NATURAL FEATUBES.— The chief phvsical characteristics 
of Beluchistan are (i.) the low coast desert of Mekran, ba<^ed by 
mountain-ranges of moderate elevation, beyond which lies (2.) the 
interior plateau, buttressed on the east by the Hala mountains, but 
sloping on the north to the sandy and stony plain, which extends to 
the Helmund valley in the south of Afghanistan. 

1. Mountains. — An irregular cbain of mountains extendi from east to west 
at a distance of between 50 and 100 miles from the coast, terminating in a 
triple cbain which occupies Persian Beluchistan. To the east the central 
plateau ii bounded by the Sola and Kurkleki ranges, which extend north 
from Cape Muwarik, near Kurachee, to the Bolan Pass. 

2. Rivers. — The only permanent river is the BampuVj in western Belu- 
chistan. Both it and the Mathkid lc»e themselves in the desert. The Iktikt 
and the Aimini enter the sea. The north-eastern districts are watered by 
various streams which flow south into the Indus. 



1 Beluchistan, so called from the Belwski 
tribe, who ooeupy the hurger portion of the 
ooontrj, hut the BrakttU are now the domi- 
asatnoe. 



s Nearly twice the area of England and 
Wales, 
s Or Karachi, 
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CLIMATE. — The climate exhibits extremes of heat and cold ; 
the plains, and in summer, even the highlands, being intensely hot ; 
while in winter the cold is severe, snow lying on the ground for 
several months. In summer the coast district of Mekran is one of 
the hottest parts of the globe. 

PBODUOTIONS. — Several of the most useful minerals and 
metals are known to exist, but are not much worked. The vegeta- 
tion resembles that of Persia, and in the low plains is of a decidedly 
tropical character. Leopards, wolves, hyenas, antelopes, and other 
wild animals are numerous, but the tiger and Asiatic lion are found 
only along the eastern frontier. 

INHABITANTS.— The people of Beluchistan number probably 
2,ooo^c)cx>, and belong to two entirely different races — the Beluchu 
proper, who are of Aryan origin, in tne western part of the country ; 
anil the BrahuiSy of Mongolian descent, in the eastern districts. 

Language. — ^The Beluchis prober speak a dialect closely allied to Persian; 
tbe language of the Brahuis is said to be of Sanskrit origin. 

Beli^on. — ^Both the Belnchis and Brahuis are followers of the Moham- 
medan religion ; the former belong to the orthodox Sunnite sect, the latter 
to the sect of Omar. 

INDTTSTBT. — Some agriculture is carried on in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the various towns, but the bulk of the people are 
nomads, depending entirely on their flocks and herds. Rice is exten- 
sively grown only in Gundava in the north-east There are no manu- 
factures of any importance. The commerce is in the hands of Hindus, 
and large numbers of horses, drugs, &c, are sent to India. The trade 
is carri^ on by caravans, there being no roads or navigable rivers. 

GOVERNMENT.— The western tribes are entirely independent, 
but those in the eastern provinces are nominally subject to the Khan 
of Ehelat, who is virtually maintained by the British (Government. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— The country is loosely divided 
into seven provinces, viz., Khelat, Sarawan, Kach-Gundava, in the 
north-east ; Kohistan, in the north-west ; and Jalawan, Luz^ and 
Mekrarij in the south. There are no towns of any importance ; the 
chief towns of most of the provinces being mere villages, containing 
a few hundred inhabitants, and frequently attacked and occasionally 
sacked by the wild nomads. 

Ehelat, the nominal capital of Beluchistan, is the summer residence 
of the Khan, who removes to Oundava, in the Indus valley, in the winter. 
Khelat lies 8000 feet above the sea, and was stormed by the British in 
1839 and 1 84 1. Bampur is the capital, and Chabar, the port, of Persian 
Beluchistan. Owatax and Sunmiani are small ports on the coast of 
Beluchistan proper. About 70 miles north of Khelat is the famous Bolan 
Pass, which is long (51 miles), narrow, and difiScult, and although it passes 
" over a lofty range by a continuous succession of ravines and gorges," it 
forms one of the main channels of communication between India and 
Afghanistan. In 1877 the town of Qnetia, a few miles north-west of it, 
was occupied by the British, and is still held as a guarantee for the main« 
tenance of communication with the countries north and west of the Indus 
valley. Dadur and Sibi lie near the south-eastern entrance of the pass. 
Dadur is one of the hottest places in the world. Sibi is at present the 
terminus of a branch line of the Indus valley railway. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

Apghanistan is the name given to a mountainotis country on 
tlie north-western frontier of India. Ljing between the Russian 
dominions and India, this country is, pobtically, of great importance, 
hence the recent strenuous efforts of the British Government to 
make its power felt and respected by the turbulent and warlike 
inhabitants of this otherwise imimportant region. 

B0T7NDABIES.— Afghanistan is bounded on the north by Tur- 
kestan, on the east by British India, on the sotith by Beluchistan, 
and on the west by Persia. 

EXTENT. — The boundaries of Afghanistan are somewhat indefinite 

and fluctuating, hence its area is variously estimated at from 22o,cxx) to 

278,000 square miles, or about four times that of England and "Wales. 

By the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1872, the Oxus was fixed as the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan, wbUe the province of Seistan, in the south-east, was 
given to Persia. The Treaty of Gaudamak provided for this extension of the 
north-west frontiers of India, and the occupation of certain assigned districts, 
but the country has been recently entirely evacuated by the British troops : 
the government having decided not to annex or even temporarily occupy 
any portion of Afghan territory. 

NATUBAL FEATTJIIES.— Lord Lawrence pithily describes 
Afjjhanistan as a " countrv of mountain-ranges, narrow defiles, and 
valleys limited in extent" In fact, more than four-fifths of its sur- 
face consists of rugged mountains, with intervening valleys, which 
are on the whole well watered by numerous streams. 

1. Mountains. — A vast range extends along the northern border and 
is known as the Hindu-Kush, or Hindu-Eoh (20,000 feet), from the Pamir 
Plateau to the Haji-Kah Pass, whence it is prolonged west as the Kdk- 
i:Baba (18,000 feet) and Safed-Koh^ (west), finally joining the Elbnrz 
Mountains. The Sidiman Mountains^ on the eas^ divide Afghanistan 
from the low plains that border the Indus ; their highest summit, called 
T&kht-i-Suliman,' is 12,000 feet. Besides these there are other lofty 
ranges, such as the Siah-Koh, south of the Heri-rud river, and the Safei- 
JTeyA (east), 12,000 feet high, south of the Cabul river. 

2. Passes. — The principal passes are : — 

(i.) The Khyher Pass (30 miles), leading from Peshawur towards Jellala* 
bad and thence by the Khurd Cabul Pass to Cabul. 

(2.) The Kurum Pass, up the valley of the Kurum river and then by the 
Pevwar Pass (7500 feet) and Skutargardan Pass (11,000 feet) to the road 
between Oabul and Ghuzni. 

(3.) The GhmulPasSf between the Indus valley and Ghuzni. 

(4.) The Bolan Pass (50 miles) leads to Quetta and thence by the Kqjah 
Pass to Candahar. 

3. Rivers. — The chief rivers are the Cabul, Helmund, Merghab, Heri- 
rud, Herud, Farrah, and Dehas. 

(i.) The Cabul and its tributaries drain the north-east valleys. After a 
course of 300 miles it enters the Indus at Attock. 

(2.) The Helmund and its tributaries, of which the principal is the Argan- 
dab, drains central Afghanistan, and after a course of 700 miles discharges 
its waters into the lake, or rather swamp, of Seistan. 

(3.) The Herud and Farrah enter the north end of the lake of Seistan. 

(4.) The Mergliab and Heri-md both flow north and finally disappear in 
the Turkoman desert. The Dehas is also lost in the sands near BaUth. 

i i.e., the white mountain. \ ^ i^e.^ Uie throne of Solomon. 
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4. Lakes. — The only considerable lakes are (i.) the LaJ:e of Seiitan or 
Hamum on the south-west frontier, which is in fact a mere swamp, being 
scarcely anywhere more than three feet deep, and (2.) the intensely salt 
Zdke AhUtada, about sixty miles south-west of Ghuzni, drained by the 
Kishain into the Helmund. 

OLIMATE.^The climate is distinguished by intense extremes of 
heat and cold ; the summer heat in some of the deeper valleys 
being almost intolerable, while the winters, especially in the high- 
lands, are intensely severe. 

At Furrah, in eastern AfghanistAn, it is said that the mid-day heat renders 
eggs hard and makes balls of lead malleable. Yet the winter of Cabnl is 
intensely severe, and the streams are frozen sufficiently hard to bear loaded 
camels. In spite of the disadvantages of an extreme climate, the country 
is on the whole healthy, and its inhabitants are perhaps the strongest and 
most active race in central Asia. 

PBODUGTIONS. — The natural productions are like those of 

Persia, and the ground yields abundance of fruits and grain wherever 

water is sufficiently plentiful. 

Various metals and minerals are also found, but not much worked. Among 
the domestic animals are the camel, the broad-tailed sheep, and an excellent 
breed of horses, great numbers of which are exported to India. Among the 
wild animals are the lion (rare), leopard (common), wolves, hyenas, bears, 
wild sheep, and antelopes. 

INHABITANTS. — The population is estimated at about 5,000,000, 
consisting of over 400 different tribes, of whom the Ghilzais and Duram« 
are the most powerful. Of the other tribes the most important are 
the Taujiks in the west, and the KahJcars in the south-east The 
Cafars or Kafirs, Mohmuds, Afridisj Wazii'is, and other tribes occupy 
the mountainous regions which enclose the Punjaub on the nortn 
and west. 

Race. — The Afghans proper evidently belong to the Aryan race, but the 
ffazaras, in the north-west, are of Mongolian origin. The Afghans generally 
are a bold and hardy race of mountaineers, extremely jealous of their libertv, 
many of the tribes owning no sovereignty but that of their own chiefs. 
They are warlike and hospitable, but treacherous and faithless. 

Religion. — Mohammedanism, the Afghan proper belonging to the orthodox 
or Sunnite sect, but the Hazaras and other tribes to the Shiite sect. 

INDUSTBT. — The Afghans are mostly devoted to pastoral pur- 
suits. There is little of manufacturing industry, but a considerable 
amount of transit trade ^ passes through Afghanistan, owing to its inter- 
mediate position between India and the countries of western Asia. 

GOVERNMENT. — ^Afghanistan has for a long time been in a 
most unsettled state. The Ameer of Cabul is nominally acknow- 
ledged as sovereign, and is recognised by the British (jrovemment as 
ruler of Afghanistan. 

On the death of Dost Mohammed, in 1863, the British Government re- 
cognised Shere Ali as Ameer of Afghanistan. In 1878, however, he refused 
to receive an English embassy, upon which war was declared, and after 
severe fighting Cabul and other towns were taken. On the death of Shere 
Ali, his son and successor, Yakub Khan prolonged hostilities, but he was 
soon forced to sue for peace, and on the 25th of May 1879, ^he Treaty of 



1 The principiJ trade routes are :— (i) from 
Herat by Mesned to Persia ; and (2) from 
Herat by Merve to Bokhara ; (3) from the 



Punjaub by Peshawur to Cabul; and (4) 
from Scinde by the Bolan Pass to Canda- 
bar. 
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Gandamak was signed. By this treaty British India seoured an extension 
of t^n^tory to the north-west, and a ** scientific frontier" from the head of 
the Khyber Pass, by the Shutargardan Pass at the Afghan end of the Kurum 
Valley, to the Koja Amran Pass north of Quetta, thus giving to India the 
command of the ** north-west gates, '* by which alone any hostile advance can 
be made. Yakub Khan also consented to receive an English resident, but a 
fanatical outbreak at Oabul, resulting in the murder of Sir Louis Oavagnari 
on September 3, led to the second Afghan campaign. On the 12th of the 
following month General Roberts entered Cabul. On the 25th of July, 1880, 
Abdurrahman was proclaimed Ameer of Afghanistan under the auspices of the 
British Government. But two days later, Ayub Khan, a brother of Yakub 
Khan, advanced from Herat and inflicted a severe defeat on a British force 
under Greneral Buirows at Maiwand. This untoward reverse was mainly 
due to the panic which seized the Bombay troops, and who in their flight 
broke the formation of the European reserve in the rear. Four hundred out 
of 650 English troops were killed or wounded, and the rest retired to Gandahar, 
which was shortly after invested by the Afghans. By Greneral Roberts* famous 
march (345 miles in 21 days) Gandahar was relieved on the 31st of August, 
and the following day a battle was fought in which Ayub Khan was signally 
defeated. In the meantime the British troops had evacuated Gabul, leaving 
Abdurrahman in possession. The unexpected reverse at Maiwand, together 
with a fear that the new Ameer would not be able to maintain order, rendered 
it highly probable that Gandahar would be retained and garrisoned by British 
troops. But the Home Government decided not to annex or occupy any 
part of Afghanistan : Gandahar was accordingly evacuated on the 21st of 
April 1881, and was shortly after occupied bv the Ameer's troops. After 
hii defeat before Gandahar, Ayub Khan retired to Hera^, and is at present 
(June i88z) preparing to take the field against the Ameer, whose forces are 
moving towards Herat from Gandahar. 

DIVISIONS. — The principal divisions of Afghanistan proper are 
Cahvl in the east, Gandahar in the south, Herat in the north-west, 
Seistan^ in the south-west, and Damaun in the south-east Other 
large territories to the north and north-east are also politically included 
within Afghanistan, viz., Afghan Turkedan, between the Hindu Knsh 
and the Oxus, and Dardistany between the Hindu Rush and the In- 
dian frontiers. 

TOWNS. — The chief towns are : — Cabul, in the north-east, at an eleva- 
tion of 6400 feet, defended by the Bala Hissar. Here, in 1S42, Sir W. 
MacNaghten and Sir Alexander Burnes, and, in September 1879, Sir L. 
Gavagnari, were treacherously murdered. Gandahar is the largest town 
in south Afghanistan, and is a place of some commercial importance, 
being on the main route between India and Persia. About thirty miles 
distant from Gandahar is the scene of General Burrows' defeat by Ayub 
Khan on July 27, 1880. Before the town a battle took place on the ist 
of September 1880 between the British troops under General Boberts and 
the Afghans under Ayub Khan, resulting in the total defeat of the latter. 
Herat, in the north-west, is the centre of several commercial routes be- 
tween India, Persia, and Turkestan. These three towns, Gabul, Gandahar, 
and Herat, form a triangle, on the occupation of which depends the 
command of the country. Ohnzni was in the loth century the capital of 
an extensive and powerful empire, but is now a mere fortress, bunt on a 
rock 300 feet high above the adjoining plain. It was stormed and taken 
by the British in 1839 and 1842, and was again occupied during the recent 
war. Jellalabad lies on the right bank of the Gabul river, about midway 

' The greater portion of the province of Seistan now belongs to Penria. . 
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between Peshawur and Cabul. Between Jellalabad and Cabal are the 
passes in which the British forces were annihilated during the winter of 
1841-42.^ 

AFQHAN TUBKE8TAN incbides a number of small states, lying 
between the Hindu-Kush and the Oxus. These are (from east to 
west) Wakhan, Badakshan, Eunduz, Ehulm, Balkh, and four other 
small states. 

X. Wakhan is the most easterly of these states, and includes the valley of 
the Panja or Upper Oxus. The chief town is KUa Panja. This state is tri- 
butaiy to 

2. Badalreliatl, which includes the fertile valley of the Kokcha, also an 
affluent of the Oxus. This state is mountainous, but the valleys and lower 
grounds are cultivated to a considerable extent. The principal towns are 
Faizdbad and Zehak, West of Badakshan lies the state of 

3. Knndnz, which is bounded on the north by the Oxus and on the south by 
the Hindu-Kush. The valley of the river Kundus (an affluent of the Oxus), is 
on the whole fertile, but unhealthy. The capital is the mud-village of Kundm, 
On the route between Kunduz and Faizabad is the former capital of Talikan, 

4. Xhulm lies between Kundus and Balkh. Its chief river and capital are 
also called E^vlm, The higher grounds are rocky and arid, but the river 
valley is exceedingly fertile. 

5. Balkb, the ancient Bactria, embraces the fertile and populous basin of 
the Dehas river, the waters of which are drawn off in eighteen canals, and en- 
tirely exhausted in irrigation. The capital, Balkh, now a m«re village, is noted 
AS being the birthplace of Zoroaster, and was anciently a magnificent city. 

6. Besides the above four other small khanates, formerly independent, are 
included within the limits of Afghan Turkestan. These are Shlbergan, 
ATidlrTnil, Kalmene, and SirlpnL These states lie between the i^rovince of 
Herat and Independent Turkestan. The total population is probably under 
350^000, mainly consisting of Usbegs. 
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I. How is Boluchistan bounded, 
what is its area? 

3. Name the chief natural features 
Beluchistan. 

3. What mountain*range8 lie between 
Beluchistan and British India f 

4. Describe briefly the climate and pro- 
ductions of Beluchistan. 

5. To what races do the people of Belu- 
chistan belong? 

6. What form of religion do they 
praf ess ? 

7. Name the chief divisions of Belu- 
chistan? 

8. What town is the nominal capital ? 
Where are the following towns :--6un- 
dava, Bampur, Chabar, IMdur, Sibl? 

9. Where is the Bolan Pass? What 
town is held by the British near its 
northern entrance ? 

xo. Where is Afghanistan, and what are 
its boundaries ? 

IX. Name the principal mountain 
ranges and passes. 



12. What rivers belong to Afghanistan? 
Point them out on the map and trace 
their courses. 

Z3. Name the two chief lakes. 

14. What kind of climate lias Afg^iani- 
Stan? 

15. Enumerate the principal natural 
productions. 

16. The inhabitants of Afghanistan 
belong to many different tribes— which 
are the. most impoiixmt ? 

17. What form of religion do the 
Afghans profess ? 

18. How are they goierally employed ? 

19. What cliief is nominally acknow- 
ledged as ruler of Aghanistan? 

3a Mention some or the events in the 
war of i878-8a 

31. What are the principal divisions? 

33. 8tat« what you know of Cabul, 
Candohar, Herat, Ghuzin, and Jellalabad. 

33. Describe briefly the states com- 
prised within Afghan Turkestan. 



1 In this disastrons retreat only (me man 
reached Jellalabad, which was held by Sir 
Robert Sale with a small force, until relieved 
by General Pollock, who ordered the f ortifi- 
catloos to be destroyed. 

On December 14, 1879, the British forces 



were withdrawn from Oabul to the fortified 
camp of Sherpur, near the city, where they 
were nnsuccessfoUv attacked by 35,000 
Afghans, after which the town was re-oooo- 
pied and held until August zi. 1880^ when it 
was finally evacuated by the British. 
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INDIA. 

India Proper or Hindustan, extending from the Himalaya 
Mountains to Cape Comorin, and from the river Indus to the head 
of the Bay of Bengal, is the central and hj far the most important 
of the three great peninsulas of southern AaisL 

BOTTNDAJEtlES. — The Himalaya Mountains bound India on the 
north j' Burmah and the Bay of Bengal on the east; Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan, and the Indian Ocean on the west. To the soiUh it ter- 
minates in Cape Comorin, a conspicuous headland which fronts the 
waters of the Indian Ocean. 

In 8hai>6 India proper ii triangular, the vast range of the Himalayas form- 
ing the baae, the Malabar and Coromandel coasts the sides, and Gape' Comorin 
the apex. It is worthy of notice that the boundaries of India are for the 
most part formed by strongly-marked natural features. Thus the Hala and 
Suliman Mountains on the north-west, the Himalayas on the north, and the 
Naga, Oossya, and Tipperah Hills on the east, form an almost continuous 
*' wall,'' enclosing the continental portion of India. The strictly peninsular 
portion south of the Tropic of Cancer is bounded on both sides by the sea. 
The politie<U importance of a naturally strong frontier, inst^td of merely 
artificial boundaries, is evidently very great, and especially when an immense 
territory like India is held by a distant foreign power. 

EXTENT.---India embraces an area of nearly 1,500,000 square 
miles, a magnitude twelve times greater than that of the British 
Islands, and which exceeds by upwards of twenty-five times the area 
of England and Wales. 

The total area of the provinces directly under British administration is 
officially estimated at 899,341 square mUes, and the native states at 573,516 
square miles, a total of 1,472,857 square miles. 

COASTS. — The coasts of India are, on the whole, regular and un- 
broken, deficient in good harbours, and so exposed and surf-beaten as 
to be in many parts extremely dangerous to approach. The length 
of the coast-line is about 3600 miles, equivalent to one mile of coast 
to every 416 square miles of area. Various portions of the Indian 
coasts are distinguished by special names, sucn as — 

1. The Orissa Coasts between the mouths of the Hooghly and the 
Godavery. 

2. The Ooleonda Coast, between the Godavery and the Krishna. 

3. The Coromandel Coast, between the Krishna and Cape Comorin. 

4. The Malalwir Coast, between Cape Comorin and Goa. 

The principal features along the coasts of India are : — 

1. CAFES. — Cape Momse (near Kurachee) and Diu Head (south of Ouzerat) 
on the west, Cape Comorin on the south, and Calimere Pomt on the west. 

2. INLETS.— The Gulf of Cutch or Kach, leading into the Jtann of Outdi 

(a vast salt marsh, flooded only during the rainy season), and the Gulf of 

Cambay, on the west; and, on the south, the Gulf of Manaar (divided from 

Palks Strait by the remarkable chain of sandbanks known as Aaam*s Bridge) 

between Cevlon and the mainland. 
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ISLANDS.— Tlie principal islands are Ceylon, the Laccadives, 
Maldives, and the Andaman, Nicobar, and Bombay groups. 

1. The lar^ island of Ceylon, lying to the south of India, belongs to 
Britain. It is not attached to either of the Presidencies on the Indian 
mainland, but forms a distinct colonjr, under the authority of the British 
Crown. Ceylon is 34,700 square miles in area, or about three-fourths 
the size of Ireland. The interior of the island is a high mountain-renon, 
the loftiest summits of which exceed 8000 feet ; a broad belt of lowland 
extends around the coast. Numerous rivers water its plains and valleys, 
and it ][)ossesses a fine climate, with an abundance of rich natural produce. 
Its extensive forests (through which numerous herds of elephants yet 
roam) are composed of trees which yield timber of the highest value, as 
the teak, ebony, rosewood, satin-wood and others. But tne most char- 
acteristic products of the island are coffee, cinnamon, and cocoa-nut oiL^ 
Ceylon has nearly two and a half millions of inhabitants. These are called 
the Singalese ; they differ in some respects from the people of the Indian 
mainland, and profess Buddhism. The chief town of the island is Colombo^ 
on the western coast. ^WncomoZee, a flourishing seaport with an excellent 
harbour, is on the north-east side of the island. Kandy, formerly the 
native capital, is in the interior. 

2. The groups of the Laccadive and Haldiye Islands lie in the Indian 
Ocean, to the south-west of India. The former are surrounded by coral 
reefs, and the Maldive Islands are wholly composed of coral — scarcely 
rising above the level of the surrounding waters. The cocoa-nut is the 
chief article of produce in either ^oup. 

3. The Andainan Islands are m the eastern part of the Bay of Bengal. 
A convict settlement for the Indian rebels captured during the mutiny 
was established in 1858 at Fort Blair.^ 

4. The Nioobar Islands lie to the south-east of the Andaman Islands 
and consist of two large islands, Great and Little Nicobar, and several 
smaller ones. 

K. Of the Bombay Group the principal islands are Bombay, Salsette, 
Colaba, and Elephanta, the latter especially being famous for tne temples 
and idols excavated in the solid rock. The imnd of Bombay, near the 
southern extremity of which lies the town of Bombay, is connected with 
Salset te by a n artificial oanae way. 

KATUBAL FEATUBES.— The more noticeable of the great 
natural features of India are on the north, the vast range of the 
Himalayas, the loftiest mountains in the world, the exterior ranges of 
which rise abruptly from the great plain of Hindustan, watered by the 
Indus and Ganges. The peninsular portion of India to the south of 
this plain forms a series ot tablelands, crossed transversely by several 
considerable chains, and buttressed on the east and west by the 
Ghauts, between which and the sea is a narrow plain. The highlands 
of central and southern India are everywhere seamed by irregular 
valleys drained by numerous rivers. 

India thus embiaoes two great divisions : the north, which is an extensive 
lowland plain ; and the centre and south, which form a plateau, bordered by 
mountains of moderate altitude. The plain of northern India is distinguished 
as Hindustan: the centre and south constitute a region known as the jDeccan, 



^ The TAlae of the exports from Ceylon to 
the United Kingdom amounted in 1879 to 
43.5^965 ; (oo^ee, ;^3i«>i,o75; cocoa-nut oil, 
j62i&3i^; and cinnamon, ^^103,890.) The 
chief artickB impcnted mm Great Britain 



in Z879 were cotton goods of the value of 

^ Here Lord MajOt the vio^roy of India, 
was stabhed by a convict in 1872. 
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1 flUUJilAm. — ^The chief moimtBiii-duuiis of India are the Hima- 
jftT^ lbs ^eess azid Easxen Ghauts, and the Arayulli, Yindhja, Sat- 
7o:c-L a=ii Xil^^emea. The Himalayas are hy &r the most important, 
UL i ibrj sr^sie ibf hi^iest ekratkns on the sniface of the globe. 

I. ' Tzte WlMliym MammtaiaM extend for 1500 milea in a well-defiiied 
b2« ajcttf tM Mihi la botdcr of India, diriding that oonntiy from the 
ii'*i'»^M>i d TSbtiL. lika manj of the othor great mountain-* jstems of the 
vwclL ti-e Hs&uajas imwrn of Kvcfal parallel ranges. The outer range, bor* 
citszjLftm, tsie p«as pusia of India, liaatanruptlytoa heightof 3000 or 4000 feet. 
T^-i ix=ktr f>A-iif fndnaZj increase in ekratKm and eulminate in the main 
r^zp xeW-'ir.^ tie lofty mnunits of Mcmnt Everest, 29,002 feet above the 
ry f jiT the hijbest moantain in the world) ; Dkwalagiri, 28,078 feet ; 
jinAv»«^''uptB, ^177 feet. All the higher parts of the Himalayas are 
ni witl T«e:pctuJ uiow. The posset orer uie Himalayas are Icrfty and 
cjRreaDriy cifinlL The best known passes sre the Karaiorum Pass (18,550 
fee's ^ aad MmmaOu IfiJing intoBastem Turkestan, and the Stylyb Pa«into 
TtMi. Ail the hrftaer TaUeys are filled with vast glaciers, from whieh the 
grcai riTvn of India desiTe a nerer-fadling supply. 

- 2. ) The W«il«m Qiwti extend along the Malabar coast of India, Ijiog 
dose to the shares of the Indian Oeean. Their highest summits do not 
exceed 5doc feet. A saooession of detached porti<«is of hig^ ground which 
extecd alocg the eastern side of the peninsula are called the EMtern 
flfciwti Tnese have an arerage height ot 1500 feet. 

13. t The AzmTVlli MoviatatBS lie aloog the western border of the tableland 
of llalwa. and separate the basins of the Ganges and the lower Indus. The 
arersge ^Tstaon is inconsiderable, but IfoMMt ^600 rises to a height of 5000 
feet abore the aea. Farther south is Girwrn, 3000 feet high. 

(4.) The ViBdhjm WmaSasHam lie in the duaetion of east and west, along 
the north side of the peninsular portion of India. Their height is moderate, 
seldom exceeding 3000 feet. 

(5.) Hxe Sa^poora Hovntalna run almost parallel to the Yindhya range for 
aoo miles, between the Nerbudda and the Tapty. These mountuns are pro- 
longed eastward, almost to the banks of the Ganges, as the Bc^'makal Sills, 
one peak of whMh, Maumi JParunaM, reaches a neiji^t of 4530 feet. Still 
farther east, beyond the Brahmaputra, are the minor Cfarrow and Khasia 
Hills, Between these and the coast are the Tipperak ffiUs. 

(6.) The HUglURlea form a conneetiDg link between the Eastern and 
TTastcm Ghauts, and rise abruptly from the remarkable Talley or ''gap** of 
Coimbatore, which extends right across the peninsula. The highest point 
is Mount Dodabetta, 8760 feet. To the south of the **ga9> '.' sro 

(7.) The Allgherrlea or CaTdamum Mountalna, remarkable as containing 
the highest mountain in India south of the Himalayas, AnanuUli, 8837 feet. 

2. TABLELANDS.— The principal tablelands are :— 

(z.) The Northern Tableland, or plateaux of Malwa and Bundelkhand, in 
central India, and bounded on the north-west by the Aravulli range, and on 
the south by the Tindhya Mountains. 

(2.) The SotUhem Tableland, or the Deeean, occupying nearly the whole of 
peninsular India, and bounded on the east and west by the East and West 
Ghauts, and on the north by the Viadhya and Satpoora Mountains snd 
the valleys of the Nerbudda and Tapty. 

3. PLAINS.— The Great Plain of Northern India extends across the 
country between the northern tableland and the Himalayas. Its south- 
eastern slope towards the Bay of Bengal is drained by the Ganges, its 
south-western slope by the Indus ; hence its division into the '' Plain of 
the Ganges" and the ** Plain of the Indus." Within the latter is com- 
prehended the fertile Punjaub, the Great Indian Desert (or Thar), and 
the Runn of Cutch. In the north of the plain of tlxe- Ganges is the 
malarious swamp called the "Terai ;" with this exception/the plain is 



. Tlio 

the eiutera plain is much «id«r and more fertile tlmn the western, the 
extreme breadtb of which nowhere exceeds 50 miles. 

4. BITES8.— The rivers of India are iis.tural]j divisible into two great 
Bections, viz., those draining the south-eastern slope into the Bay of 
Jtengal, and those draining the south-weBt«m coiuil«r-slope into the 
Arabian Sea. The principal rivers are : — 

(a.) The Brahmapntra, Ganges, Mahanaddy, Godavery, Krishna, and 
CaaveiT, draining tKt tovlK-eait dope into titt Say 0/ Btngal. 

{b.) The Indiu, Nerbadda, and lapty, draining the tovth-v/cd counter-ilopt 
>n(i> tte Arabian Sea. 

(i.) The Bmutupntr& riiea in the vast slacien on the northern alopes of 
the Hinuilajai, and flows eoit for leveral haDdrsd miles, but tains south 
throoj^ Auam, aud in its lower course divides into several chuinele, some 
of which unite with the lower channels of the Oanges. Total &n?U, i&So miles. 

(3.) TheOuWH ■ rises on the south slope of the HimalB jas, nnd, after a soath- 
enst course of 1500 miles through the great ulaiu, finally enters the Ba^ of 
B«ngml b; miinerou* channels, of which the Hooghlf it the most important. 
The Ganges ii Davigsble for the largest vessels to ChondeiDsgore, while light 
■teametaeaugonptoCawnpore, and thence hy caaol to Hurdwar, more than 
1300 nillsi above its moatli. The chief tributaries are the Jumna aud Sent 
on the right, and the Oootntee, Oopra, Qwjubick, and Comg on the left, bank. 

(^) The nUumiddJ, though notorious for its destructive floods, is yet 

navigable bj boats for 400 miles. Its length is 5ao miles, and its area of 

luuiB 70,000 sqaaTe miles. Its extensive delta forms the province of Onttack. 

•" OodATUT' rises in the Western Ghaut^ not for frxim the Golf of 

. . nd flows south-east for 900 miles, entering the B^y of Bengal by 

two lam ehannels. The navigation of this river is impeded by several rapids. 

(5.) The mdUUt or Kiatna also rises on the eastern slopes of the Western 
Ohiuits, and has a rapid and nnnavigable course of 800 miles. Its cbiet afflu- 
ents are the Toomftudm, on the right bank, and the Bheana, on the left. 

(6.) The OanTsry rises in the Western Ohants and enters the coost-plein bj 
two magnificent falls, ot which the upper is 370, and the lower 460, feet high. 
It enters the sea by two bnuches, which enclose a delta Bo miles long. The 
■ontb-eajstem teaneh (the Culerovn) is extensively used for irrigation. 

(7.) O! the minor streams that flaw into the Bay of Bengal the principal 
are the BniBlOT between the Mahanuddy nnd the Ganges; the Hortll 
Pniiilr and tenth Pennsir, b<ith of whioU rbe in the bills of Mysore. 

(8.) The mdU rises in the tableland of Tibet.' and flows first north-west 
thnmgb Gashmere, and then south through the PuDJuub and Scinde, entering 
the Arabian Sea by numerous mouths. About 470 miles above the sea it is 
joined by a stream called the J'unj-nad, which brings the ooUeoted waters 
of Ave tributary rivers. The distriot through which these rivers flow is 
called the Punjaub—tbat is, the country of the Gie rivers. The names of 
these are Jdum, Chtnab, Biaree, Btj/at, and Sttllej. The Indus is navigable 
to its oonflnenoe with the Cabal river at Attock, 900 miles from the sea. 



(4.)'T1 
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(9.) The Nerbudda rises in the highlands of Central India and flows west 
between the Vindhya and Satpoora Mountains into the Gulf of Cambay. It 
is 800 miles long, and is throughout rapid and unnavigable. 

(10.) The Tapty rises in the Satpoora Mountains and flows west through 
the valley formed by them and the northern edge of the Deccan. Both the 
Nerbudda and Tapty are subject to sudden and destructive floods. 

(11.) Of the smaller streams draining the south-west slope the chief are 
the Loony, which rises in the Aravulli range and flows into the Ruon ; and the 
Mahi, rising in the tableland of Malwa and entering the Gulf of Cambay. 

5. LAKES. — Unimportant. Chilka and Pidicut Laf/oons on the east 
coast ; the Lagoons of the Malabar coast ; Lake Colair^ formed by the 
expansion of flie Krishna and Godavery ; and Lake Wodar^ similarly 
formed by the Jelum. 

GLIMATE.— The climate of India is hot, excepting only in the 
higher mountain-regions, where a cool temperature results from ele- 
vation above the sea. These elevated tracts are accordingly resorted 
to for sanitary purposes. 

The lower slopes of the Himalayas, in the north of India, the Ghauts, off 
the western coasts of the peninsula, and the region of the Nilgherri HjQIs, 
in the south, are well known for their cool atmosphere and their refreshing 
breezes. In like manner, the mountain-district in the interior of Ceylon, 
though only a few degrees distant from the equator, enjoys a cool and invigo- 
rating temperature. The seasonal changes in India. are those from rain to 
drought, and the reverse, and are intimately connected with the moTMnom 
or periodical winds which prevail throughout soufehem Ana. The mon* 
soons bring rain or drought alternately to the plains of India, according 
as they have passed over the ocean or over inland regions. On the Malabar 
coast the south-west monsoon (which blows from April to September) is 
accompanied by rain, which falls in torrents along the whole seawu^l face 
of the Ghauts. On the Coromandel coast, on the other hand, the north- 
east monsoon (October to March) is accompanied by rain. But the eastern 
side of India is generally hotter and more arid than the western coasts of 
the peninsula. These changes of the monsoons regulate in great measure 
the habits of life of the Indian population. 

PBODUGTION'S. — The natural productions are rich and varied. 

(i.) The goW, and gvtM for which India is traditionally celebrated 
are of less real value than the coal and iron which are found extensively 
diffused through large portions of the country. Gkxxi coal is worked 
to the north-westward of Calcutta, and iron is worked in many 
localities. Ttrt, coppery and other metals also occur. 

(2.) The vegdabte produce is of high value. India supplies all, or 
nearly all, the fruits and other plants mentioned as belonging to 
southern Asia in generaL Vast forests of teak and other trees 
clothe the seaward face of the Ghauts, and forests extend &om the 

?lains of northern India far up the declivities of the Himalayas, 
'he least productive part of India is the region known as the Great 
Indian Desert, and the neighbouring tract entitled the Runn of 
Cutch. The latter is alternately an arid and sandy waste, or a vast 
swamp, with the seasons of drought and moisture. 

(3.) Of the animals, the principal are the domestic and wild 

elephknty the maneless lion (in Guzerat aud Rajpootana), Hger^ leopard^ 

wolf, hyenay rhinoceroSy huffaloy wUd asSy deer and other game, ana 

monkeys. Of the domestic animals, besides the elephant^ we have 

the carnal, the humped w^ the xfofc, aud the Cashmere gooL 
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iNHABITAKTS.— The poptdation of British India is estimated 
at 240,000,000, of which nearly 200,000,000 (an average of more than 
200 to the square mile) are subjects of Britain ; and the great bulk 
of the remainder, though with various native sovereignties, are 
virtually under the controlling power of Britain. But vast as is its 
population in numerical amount, India is yet less populous (rela- 
tively to size)^than several countries of Europe. Some parts of the 
country are much more populous than others. The provinces on 
the lower Ganges are the most densely populated ; those in the 
iiorth-west of India the least so. 

^ Bace. — The great mass of tlie people of India (six-sevenths of the whole) 
belong to the Hindu race^ the various families of which, however, exhibit 
many points of difference. The inhabitants of the provinces that border on 
the lower Ganges are of small stature and slender frame ; those of the more 
inland provinces are a people of larger proportions and greater strength. 
!rhere are, besides, settled in various parts of India, and intermingled with 
the Hindu population, descendants of Arabs, Armenians, Afghans, Turks, 
and Abpssiniansj together with Parsees,^ Jeivs, and people of various 
^uroi)ean nations (principally British). 

Rdlicrlon. — The Hindus are uniformly followers of the Brahmanical reli- 
gion, worshipping the Hindu trinity, of which Brahma, Yishnn, and Siva are 
the members. The division into castes is one of their most characteristic 
social usages. Of that portion of the population of India which is not in- 
jcluded among the worshippers of Brahma, by far the greater number are 
Mohammedans, The total number of Mohammedans is upwards of forty 
millions. Tliere are also three million Buddhists and one million Sikhs, 
Christianity is making some progress, and there are devoted missionaries in 
nearly all the large towns. The native Christians number about nine 
hundred thousand, and are most numerous in the Madras presidency. 

INDTTSTIIY.--The industry of India is chiefly agricultural. 
Rice is the principal article of food consumed by the great mass of 
the population, wno live mostly upon vegetable diet — ^not less from 
its superior economy and from the natural influences of the climatp 
than from religious prejudices in its behalf. ^ The culture of the 
poppy — for the purpose of extracting opium — is very extensiveh" 
pursued in some of the provinces within the valley of the Glauges, 
and also on the plateau of Malwa, to the northward of the Yindhya 
Mountains. Indigo, cotton, the mgar-cane, the coffee-plant, and the 
mulberry are the objects of culture in various parts of India. Fine 
silk and cotton fabrics, with shawls and other articles of ornamental 
attire, constitute the chief produce of Indian manufacturing skill. 
The tea-plant^ is now successfully cultivated in Assam and Bengal. 

1 The PaneeSfWho are confined to ihe , preferred by the mass of the people. The 



city of Bombay and a few places in the 
immediate yicinity, are deaoended from the 
ancient fire-worahippen of Persia. 

s It is a mistake to suppose, as is com* 
monly the case, that the Hindus abstain 
altogether ttcun. animal food. The* ox is 
saowdj and its flesh is never touched, 
and the flesh of swine is regarded with 
horror both by the Brahmin and the Mo- 



Qreenlander, who consumes twelve poimds' 
weight of meat in a day. and the Hindu, 
whose chief nutriment is derived fkom rice, 
act hi each case upon the instinctive im- 
pulses that are always associated with cli- 
mate and other conditions of physical 
geography. 

8 Over 1,000,000 acres of land are now 
under tea-cultivation. In 1879, 38,241,030 



hammedan. But mutton is eaten without lbs. of tea. valued at /2,oii,8i2, were ex 

hesitation, and fish is largely consumed, ported to the United Kingdom from British 

whenever it is cheaply obtainable. In all India, 
bot conntxies, however, vegetable diet is 
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Commerce. — The import of manufactured goods (principally from Britain), 
and the export of niw produce — chiefly opium, indigo, cotton, and rice — are 
the distingnishing features of Indian commerce. The opium ii supplied to 
China, by the population of which counti^ it is extensively consumed. A 
large trade is abo carried on by caravans with the countries east of the Hima- 
laya and Suliman Mountains. 

The total value of the imports in 1879 ^^ ;f 449^57>ooo, and the exports 
/64,9i9,ooo. In the same year the exports from India to Great Britain ^ and 
Ireland amounted to ;f 24,698,000, and the imports of British home produce ' 
to ;f2i,374,ooo. 

Ports. — Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, Cochin, Calicut, Mangalore, 
Bombay, Sui'at, Cambay, and Kurachee. 

INTEBNAL GOMMUNIGATION',— Until recently very defec- 
tive ; the roads, except in the vicinity of the larger towns, being 
generally wretched, out some magnificent roads have been con- 
structed bv the government. These, with the navigable rivers and 
eanalSf ana an extensive system of railways, have vastly extended 
the internal trade of India. 

On the 1st of January 1880 there were 8228 miles of railway open or in 
course of construction. All the larger towns are connected by the eleetrie 
telegraph, and a complete and extensive postal system is in full operation. 

GOVEBNMENT.— This immense country is chiefly under British 
government Three-fifths of the whole vast region lying between 
the Himalaj^a Mountains and Cape Comorin come under the appellee 
tion of British India, and are subject to the direct rule of authorities 
appointed by the British Crown. The remainder is divided between 
various native states, of which there are a vast number (many hun- 
dreds in all), attached to Britain by various ties, but all more or less 
dependent upon British power. These are sometimes designated the 
"Tributary*' or "Protected "States. The titlesof theirrulersarevarious. 
The sovereign of Hyderabad, the largest amongst them, is called the 
Nizam ; the ruler of the larger portion of Guzerat is known as the 
Guicowar. More frequently, however, the title of Rajah is employed. 

Prior to the year 1858 all the provinces of British India that are situate 
on the mainland were under the rule of the JEa^ India Company — a body of 
merchants originally incorporated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth — subject 
only to a limited control on the part of the Crown. But in that year the 
political functions of the company were terminated by parliament, and the 
whole of their vast dominions brought under the durect authority of the 
British Crown. The Queen of England assumed the title of Empress of 
India by an Act proclaimed at Delhi before the princes of India on 
January i, 1877. 

Finance. — The estimated Revenue (1879-80) was ;f 64, 620,000^ and the 
Expenditure ;f65,95o,ooo. The Public Debt amounts to upwards of 
;f 146,000, 000. 

Army. — The British regular army consists of 62,000 men, and the native 
armv of 125,000. The armies of the native states of India number oollec' 
tively upwards of 300,000 men. 

DIVISIONS — India is politically divided into (i) British Posses- 
sions, (2) Native States, (3) Foreign Possessions. 



1 The staple article of export from India 
to the United Kingdom is raw eotUm^ but 
during the last few years the quantity shipped 
baa been gradually decreasing. 



a Chiefly ootton goods and iron. About 
50 per cent, of the total trade ot India if 
with Great Britain. 15 per cent, with CUm, 
and the rest with France, United States, ko. 
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The territories under direct British adminiatration were formeriy 
divided into the three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
At present British India is officially divided into eight "presi- 
dencies and provinces," the whole under the rule of the Governor- 
General (or viceroy) and Council, seated at Calcutta. The govern- 
ment authorities in India, however, are subordinate and responsible 
to the Secretary of State for India and the Indian Council at home. 
The present divisions under direct British rule are : — 



Province. 


Capital. 


Other Towns. 


z. Bengal, 


Calcutta, 


Moorshedabad, Patna, Cuttack. 


( North- West Provlnoos, 


Allahabad, 


Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, Bareilly, 


«-i 




Meerut, Hurdwar. 


(Gude^ 


Luclcnow, 


Fyzabad, Oude. 


3. Punjaub, . 


Lahore, 


Delhi, Mooltan, Peshawur, Simla. 


4. Central Provincesi . 


Nagpore, 


Jubbulimre. 


5. British Burmah, 


Rangoon, 
Gownatty, 


Prome, Martaban, Moulmein. 


6. Assam, 


Goalpara, Sylhet. 

Surat, Baroche, Poonah, Sattara, Kur- 


7. Bombay, . 


Bombay, 






achee, Hyderabad. 


8. Madras, 


Madras, 


Masulipatajn, Tranquebar, Arcot 

-1 



Each of the above provinces are divided into Commissionershipt and IHS' 
tricts, termed '* Regulation Districts," in contradistinction to the **Non- 
Beguiation Dbtricts/' i.e., those districts (protected and semi-independent 
native states) which are not under regular British rule. 

I. BENGAL^ includes, besides the lower portion of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra valleys, the former province of Cuttack, at the mouth 
of the Mahanuddy. The greater part of this province forms a vast 
alluvial plain, which is by far the most proauctive and populous 
part of India. The principal industry is agriculture, and immense 
quantities of rice, are grown. Besides rice, wheat, maize, and barley 
are also grown. Among its other products the most important are 
opium and indigo. Before 1 853 Bengal was under the administration 
of the Governor-General. In that year, however, it was placed under 
a lieutenant-governor, who is assisted by a legislative council. All 
the great cities of this part of India are situated either on the Ganges 
or its various tributary streams, and the great line of communica- 
tion with the interior lollows the course of the river. The principal 
towns in Bengal are Calcutta, Moorshedabad, Patna, and Cuttack. 

Calcutta, the capital of British India, stands on the east bank of the 
river Hooghly (the principal arm of the Ganges), at a distance of a hun- 
dred miles from the sea. It has 895,000 inhabitants. The navigation of 
the Hooghly is dangerous, but its channel is frequented by vessels of all 
sizes and of various nations. PloMey^ the scene of Olive's great victory in 
1757, lies to the northward of Calcutta. Moorshedabad {popvlat'Um, 
147,000) has important native manufactures. Patna (jpopuZatton, 159,000), 
on the right bank of the Ganges, is the principal town in Bahar. The 
largest town in the maritime province of (3uttack is Cuttack (popvlation, 
40,000), which is situated on an arm of the Mahanuddy. 

1 Area, 156,200 square miles : population (1881), 68,750,000 : 440 to the 8(\vwc« mVL<&« 
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2. NORTH-WEST PBOVINOES^ aad OUDE* now (1881) form one 
province. The North- West Provinces were separated from Bengal 
in 1833. Oude was annexed in 1856, and nntil 1876 formed a dis- 
tinct government, nnder a chief commissioner. The North- West 
Provinces embrace the upper portion of the Ganges valley (including 
the Dooah, as the tract between the Ganges and the Jumna is called), 
and enclose Oude on all sides but the north, which is bounded by 
the independent state of Nepaul. The chief industry in this division 
is apric^ttie, and much w\eat, rice, and other ^ins are grown. 
Indigo and opium, cotton and sugar are also successfully cultivated. 
The principal towns are Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Meerut, and Hurdwar, in the North- West Provinces, and Lucknow 
and Fyzabad in Oude. 

Allahabad {population, 143,000), at the junction of the Jumna and 
Ganges, and Benares (population, 175,000), on the north bank of the 
Ganges, are two of the largest among the inland cities of India, and 
are among the sacred cities of the Hindus, their numerous temples 
being the crowded resort of the devotees of Hindu worship. Cawnpore, 
on the right bank of the Ganges, is memorable for the massacre of Englisli 
residents during the mutiny of 1857. Agra (populaUon, 150,000) is on 
the right bank of the Jumna. Meerut ' is an important military station, 
95 miles north-east of Delhi. Hurdwar lies on tne banks of the Ganges, 
where it issues from the Himalayas. The capital of Oude is Lucknow 
{populati/m, 285,000), memorable for the defence of the British Residency 
during the Sepoy insarrection of 1857-58. Lucknow is on the river 
Goomtee, one of the many affluents of the Ganges. Fysabad, on the 
Gogra, was the former capital of Oude. 

3. The PUNJATJB * embraces the north-western part of the great 
plain of India, and is so called from the " five rivers " which water 
it. Only about half of this immense territory is under direct British 
rule, the rest belongs to thirty-four dependent and feudatory native 
states. The Punjaub was proclaimed JBritish territory in 1848, and 
was placed under a Boardl of Commissioners until 1859, when a 
lieutenant-governor was appointed. About a third of the land is 
cultivated, and large quantities of wheat, rice, and other grains are 
produced. The principal mineral product is salt, which is found 
in abundance in the hills (Salt Kange) in the north-west. Tlie 
principal towns are Lahore, Delhi, Mooitan, and Peshawur. 

Lahore ^ (population, 100,000), the chief city of the Punjaub, stands on 
the river Ravee — one of the five tributaries of the Indus. It is noteworthy 
as the former capital of the Sikhs, or native j^pulation of this part of 
India. Delhi* (population, 154,000), on the right bank of the Jumna, 
is historically noted as the former capital of tne Mogul empire (which 
in the i6th and 17th centuries embraced neariy the whole of India), and 
has acquired more recent fame from its siege by the British in 1857. 
Mooltan {population, 80,000) is on the river Chenab. Peshawur is 



1 Areai 81.403 aqnare miles, population 
(1881), 33,600,000 ; 400 to the square mile. 

s AxM, 33,99a sgoare mUes. population 
(1881), 11,300,000 ; 4<SS to the square mile. 

» M otorious as the place where the great 
mutiny of 1857 broke out. 

^ Are*, 104,975 square miles, population 



(1881), 32, 



,610,643: 3IS 

19,000,000 of the inhabi 



, to the square mile. 
>itants ot the Ponjanh 
are British subjects. 
> DisastrouB earthquake Dec. xa, 1875. 
• Visited by the Flinoe of Wales Jannaif 
13,1876. The Queen was proclaimed BmiiNSi 
of India at J>wd January z, 1877. 
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sitaated to the west of the Indus, and not far distant from the entrance 
of the Khyher Pass. It is now connected hy rail with Calcntta via Lahore 
and AUahahad, and with the rising port of Eurachee via Lahore and 
Mooltan. 

The town of Simla, situated a few miles south of the upper Sutlej (within 
a district whioh adjoins the eastern extremity of the Punjaub, and is politic 
cally attaehed to that territory), has within a recent period become a much- 
freouented place of resort for sanitary purposes, and is the frequent residence 
of the GoTemor*Qenerals of India. It lies at an elevation of 7800 feet above 
the seiL and enjoys an atmosphere which is free from the heat experienced 
in the lower plains. 

4. The CENTRAL PBOYINCES ^ include the interior districts en- 
closed between the upper courses of the Nerbudda and the Maha- 
uoddy, and traversed from east to west by the Satpoora Mountains. 
This division was formed in 1861, previous to which year the various 

}>rovinces were attached to the North- West Provinces and the Pun- 
aub. The natural productions of these provinces are rich and 
varied. Cotton, wheat, and opium are largely exported. The 
principal towns are Jubbulpore, Nagpore, and Saugor. 

Jnbhulpore, the capital, is an important commercial town, the traffic 
which passes through it being " larger than that of any other town in 
India except Bombay." Nagpore has no, coo inhabitants, and was until 
1854 the capital of the native state so named. It is connected by rail 
with Bombay. Sangor is an important military station. 

5. BRITISH BURUAH belongs geographically to and is, therefore, 
described under ** Further India." 

6. ASSAM ^ was ceded by Burmah in 1825, and was included in the 
province of Bengal until 1874, when Lord Northbrook placed it 
under a chief commissioner. Although the soil is fertile, the pro- 
vince is very thinly ^opled. The tea plantations for which it is 
chiefly famous are in the hands of English capitalists. The 
climate is tropical and the rainfall, especially in the Cassia 
states, excessive.^ 

The only considerable town is Ck>whatty, the capital, on the left bank 
of the Brahmaputra. Seventy miles farther west is Gk>alpara, also on the 
Brahmaputra. The largest towns south of the hilly region (Garrow, 
Cossyah, and Jyntia Hflls) are Sylhet and Cachar, both on tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra. 

Bengal, North-West Provinces and Oude, Punjaub, Central Provinces, 
British Burmah, and Assam, although virtually distinct governments, are 
subordinate to the Governor-General in Council in a greater desree than 
Madras and Bombay. The governors of Madras and Bombay can address the 
Secretary of State on all ordinary affairs directly ; the other governors and 
chief commissioners can only do so through the Supreme Government at 
C^cutta. 



1 Area, 84,908 square miles, populaUon 
(1881), excluding the feudatory states. 
11,098,601, an average of 13a per square 
mile^ 



s Area, 45,309 sauare miles; pomilation 
(1881), 4,815,157 ; 100 to the square mile. 

s At Cherrapoonjee the annual rainfall 
•mounts to 650 inches. 
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7. The BOMBAY PRESIDENCY ^ Ues wholly on the western side 
of India, and is about 1000 miles in length. The native states, of 
which the largest are Cutch and Baroda, occupy about a third of 
the total area. The principal productions are cotton, rice, salt (Runn 
of Cutch), sugar, and indigo. The large province of Sc^e,^ which 
extends over both banks of the lower Indus, forms part of this 
presidency. It includes the following towns : — Bombay, Surat, 
Baroche, Poonah, Sattara, Hyderabad, and Kurachee. 

The city of Bombay (645,000 inUiahitanU), the capital of the Presidency, 
is situated upon the island of Bombay, which closely adjoins the coast 
Bombay has an excellent harbour, one of the best in India, and commands 
a large amount of foreign trade. It is historically noteworthy as one of 
the earliest English possessions in the East, having been part of the 
wedding-dowry given to Charles II. with his Portuguese bride, Catherine 
of Braganza, in 1661. Surat (107,000), to the north of Bombay, is at 
the mouth of the Tapty river. Baroche, farther north, is on the Ner- 
budda. Poonah (119,000) and Sattara lie to the eastward of the Ghauts, 
on the tableland of the Decern. The most important place in the province 
of Scinde is the rising port of Kurachee (53,000), a short distance west 
of the mouths of the Indus. Hyderabad (24,000) is on the east bank 
of the Indus ; near it is the village of Meanee, where Sir Charles Napier 
gained his famous victory in 1843. 

8. TffADRAS PRESIDENCY embraces a large part of central and 
southern India, including both the eastern and western shores of the 
peninsula, besides an extensive portion of the interior plateau. 

It includes the old provinces of the Carnatic, Gircars, Coimbatore, 
Malabar, and Canara. Its principal towns are Madras, Masulipatam, 
Coringa, Tranquebar, Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Calicut, 
Cananore, and Mangalore. 

The city of Madras (397,000 inhahitants), the capital of the Presidency, 
is on the Coromandel coast. It is destitute of any harbour, the sea in 
front being merely an open roadstead. Its commerce is, nevertheless, 
very considerable 'and increasing. The eastern coast of India is nearly 
devoid, throughout its entire len^h, of shelter for sliipping, while the 
western (or Malabar) coast abounds in good natural harbours. Kasuli- 
patam (28,000) and Coringa are to the north of Madras — the former 
near the mouth of the Krishna river, the latter at the mouth of the 
Godavery. !nranquebar (23,000) is a seaport near the mouth of the 
river Cauvery, to the south of Madras ; Arcot (53,000), TaJ^ore (80,000), 
Trichinopoly (76,000), and Madura (51,000) are inland cities. The old 
provinces of Malabar and Canara are upon the western side of the penin- 
sula, stretching along the seaward face of the Ghauts. Calicut (30,000), 
Cananore, and Mang^ore (11,500) are flourishing seaports, but the first- 
named of them has fallen from the importance which belonged to it in a 
former day. 

The small province of Coimbatore, which is wholly inland, has on its 
northern border the group of the Nilgherrie Hills, which (like Simla in 
northern India) are resorted to for the sake of their cool and refreshing 
breezes. The sanitary station of Ootacamund (founded in i8aa) is on the 
eastern side of the hills. 

1 Area (including Scinde) 123,143 square miles ; population, according td the teteai (i89i) 
cenaua, 16^430,597. s Population of Scinde (1881), 2,404,934. 
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II. NATIVE STATES. 

The Natiye States of India have a total area of nearly 600,000 
square miles, and a population of about 55,000,000. There are 
upwards of 460 distinct states, a few only of which are of any con- 
siderable size or political importance. Many of the native states 
are attached to the various British provinces and presidencies, others 
are governed by their own princes or rajahs, but more or less con- 
trolled by residents and political agents appointed by the Gk)vemor- 
General, while two of the Himalayan states are entirely independent 
We may therefore class the native states under three heaas : — (i.) 
Dependent ; (2.) Tributary States ; and (3.) Independent States. 

I. Of the Dependent Native States, the most important are : — 

(i.) The Trans-Sutlej and Cis-Sutlej states, 43 in number ; and Cash- 
mere, attached to the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjaub. 

(2.) Sikhim, Cooch Bahar, Tipperah Hills, Chota Nagpore, and the 
Orissa Mehals, attached to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. 

(3.) Jaipur, Pudukota, Travancore, and Cochin, attached to the Madras 
Presidency. 

(4.) The states of Cutch and Guzerat in the north, and Eolapore, 
Sawunt-Warree, and South Mahratta states in the south, attached to the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Of the above the principal are Cashmere, Sikhim, Travancore, 
Cochin, Cutch, and Guzerat. 

(i.) Casbmere includes the celebrated valley of that name, which lies 
between some of the highest ranges of the Himalaya system, and is watered 
by the upper course of the river Jelum. Its breed of goats affords the 
fine hair which is woven into the celebrated Cashmere shawls. The capital 
is Srinagar (population, 150,000), which lies on the banks of the Jelum, at 
an elevation of about 5000 feet above the sea. 

(3.) BilrTilni. — This small state lies between the independent native states 
of Bhotan on the east and Nepaul on the west, and is traversed by the lofty 
ranges of the Himalaya. The native rajah resides at Tumlong. 

(3.) Travancore extends along the south*westem coast of India, from 
Cape Comorin to the frontiers of Cochin on the north, and is limited on the 
east by the Cardamum Mountains. The greater portion of this state is 
covered with forests, but the coast districts are well cultivated and produc- 
tive. The capital is Trirandrunif a seaport about 60 miles north-west of 
Cape Comorin. 

(4.) Cochin is a small province immediately north of Travancore, and is 
similarly bounded on the east bv the Cardamum Hills. The town of Cochin 
is situated near the mouth of a large inlet. 

(5.) Out6ll is a small peninsula separated from the adjoining peninsula of 
Kattywar on the south by the Gulf of Cutch, and from the mainland on the 
north by the vast snlt-marsh known as the Kunn or Bonn. The Jtao, as the 
sovereign is termed, resides at Bhocg^ an inland town. The productions of 
the province comprise cotton, &c., and are mostly exported from the port of 
Mandivee^ on the south coast. 

(6.) Guierat is the general name for the territories east^ and west of the 
Gulf of Cambay. Of the numerous native states the most important is 
Baroda,^ which is under the rule of a sovereign styled the Guioowar. 

2. Of the Tributary Native States the principal are those of Raj- 
pootana, Central India, Hyderabad, and Mysore. 

1 The peninsula of K»ttywalr. s Population (1881), 2,15^469. 
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(i.) Bajpootana^ in the north-western ^rt of India, is the name given to 
an extensive tract of country, within which are embraced numerous small 
states ruled bv native rajahs. The southern part of this territory is traversed 
by the Aravulli Hills, to the south and west of which extends the Thwz or 
Cnreat Indian Desert. Although measuring about 450 miles from north to 
south, and over 500 miles from east to west, the total popuLitionin 1881 only 
amounted to 10,881, x66. The ruling people in all the states are the proud and 
warlike Bajpoots (hence the name of the country). Of the larger Bajpoot prin- 
cipalities the most important are Oodeyport (Oudipur) and Jeyport (Jaipur), 
but Jkodpore is the largest. The government of aU the states is more or less 
under tm eontrol of British political agents, subordinate to the principal 
agent, who resides at Ajmere,' the chief town of a British district in the Ajra- 
Tulli Hill region. Between the north-west frontier of Bajpootana and the 
Indus and Sutlej lies the native state of JBhawulpore. The town of Bhawulpore 
is situated on the ban ks of the Sutl^, about 60 miles south of Mooltan. 

(2.) The states of CMftntl £Bdia (Indore Agency), between Bajpootana and 
the Central Provinces, have an estimated area of about 80,000 square miles, 
and are about 170 in number. The largest state is that of Qwalior, governed 
by the Maharaja Sindia, but the British agent resides at Indore^ the 
capital of the dominions of the Maharaja Holkar. Sindia*s territories em- 
brace the greater part of the tableland of Malwa. The famous hill-forts of 
the capital, Qwalior, were taken by the British in 1842. Bhopal is a sfliall 
but important Mohammedan state m the Vindhya Mountains. 

(3.) HjderalMid, the most extensive of the native states, is under a ruler who 
bears the title of Nizam. It is wholly inland, comprising great part of the 
tableland of the Deccan. Not far distant from Aurungabad, in the north- 
west part of this territory, is the little town of Aaaaye^ where the Duke of 
Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) gained one of his splendid victories 
in 1803. Tlie capitid, Hyderahad (Haiderabad), on a tributary of the 
Krishna, is strongly fortified. During the minqrity of the Nizam, tho govern- 
ment is administered by a regency, advised on ful important affairs by the 
British Resident. 

(4.) The state of MyBOre,^ which is also inland, is surrounded by the terri- 
tories of the Madras Presidency. The city of SetHngapatam, seated on an 
island in the Oauvery river, played a distinguished part in the wars of the last 
century, when it was the capital of Hyder Ali*s extensive dominions. Under 
his son and successor, Tippo Saib, it was stormed by the British in 1799. 
Owing to the misgovemment of the native ruler, this state was placed under 
a British commissioner in 1833, but on March 25, 1881, it was formally trans- 
ferred to the Maharaja. The present capital, Mysore^ lies about 20 miles 
south-east of the former capital, Seringapatam. The only territory in Mysore 
now held bv the British is the fort and cantonment ol Bangalorej near tbe 
eastern border. 

3, The most impoi-tant Independent States are Nepaul and Bhotan, 
on the southern slopes of the Himalaya. 

(i.) Nepaul (Nepal) lies between the feudatory states of Sikhim on the east 
and Kumaon on the west, and is separated from the British provinces of 
Oude and Bahar by the pestilential Terai (Tarai). Though enclosed on the 
north by the lofty ranges of the Himalaya, the Nepaulese carry on con- 
siderable trade with Ti^t. Until the British invasion of 1815, the countiy 
was virtually a dependency of the Chinese Empire. In that year, however, 
a British Resident was placed at KhatamandUf the capital. 

(2.) Bhotan (Bhutan or Bootan) extends east of Sikfiim, and comprises the 
almost unknown and mountainous region lying between the main ridge of 
the Himalayas and the British provinces. The inhabitants, apparently of 
Mongolian origin, profess Buddhism, and are under the rule 01 a temporal 
(Deb) and a spiritual (Dhurma) rajah. The chief towns are probably those 
of Punakha and Tassisudon, 

1 PopolatioQ (census 1881), 45S}944- I ' Populaiion (census 1881), 4,186,499. 
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III. FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

Besides the English, two other European nations — the French 
and the Portuguese — possess a few stations in India, of exceedingly 
trifling note, both as to size and commercial value. 

To the French belong^ — Pondlelxerry, a seaport town lying to the south 
of Madras ; Mah^, on the Malahar coast (a few miles north of Calient) ; and 
Chandema^ore, a small town on the Hooghly river, north of Calcutta. 
These nre the remains of a power which long contested with Britain the 
sovereignty of India. 

The PoKTUOUESB possessions consist of Goa, a small territory lying on the 
west coast of India, between the limits of the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies ; the port of Damawn, to the north of Bombay ; and the town and 
port of Diu, situated on an island off the south coast of Guzerat. The city 
vi Goa was long a splendid emporium of commerce, the chief mai't of the 
Eastern world, but its importance has wholly passed away. 



QUESTIONS ON INDIA. 



X. How la India bounded, and what is 
its area? 

2. Describe briefly the coasts of India. 

3. By what names are the opposite 
coasts of India distinguished T 

4. Give a brief account of the natural 
features of Ceylon. What two articles con- 
stitute its most characteristic products? 

5. Point on the map to the places of 
tbe following: — Colombo, Trincomalee, 
the Laccadive Islands, the Maldive Is- 
lands, and the Andaman Islands. 

6. What mountain-chains and table- 
lauds belong to India? 

7. What portion of India is the Deccan, 
and what are its natural features ? 

8. Where is the Great Indian Desert? 

9. Describe the principal rivers of India, 
zo. What kind of climate has India? 

11. Mention some among the natiural 
productions of India, mineral and vege- 
table. 

12. Where Is the tract known as the 
Runn of Cutch ? 

13. What is the total jrapulation of 
India? Which puts of the country are 
most populous? 

14. Besides Hindus, what other races 
are inckided amongst the population of 
India? 

15. What form of religion is professed 
by the great majority of the Hindu 
people? 

16. Give some particulars concerning 
the industrial productions of India. 

17. How is India divided? What por- 
tion of the whole comes under the desig- 
nation of British India? 

18. What are the limits of the province 
of Bengal? 

19. Where are the North- West Provinces 
and Oude? 

2a What is Assam chiefly noted for? 

21. Where Is the Punjaub, and why is 
it so called ? 

22. What do you know of the Central 
Provinces ? Name the chief towns. 



23. Upon what rivers are Calcutta, 
Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
and Agra situated 7 

24. Where is Plassey and Simla, and lor 
what are they noteworthy ? 

25. Where and for what is Delhi cele- 
brated? 

26. In what part of India are Lahore, 
Mooltan, and Peshawur? Point out 
their F^ces on the map. 

27. What part of India is included 
within the Bombay Presidency ? 

28. Where is the city of Bombay? By 
what is it historically distinguished ? 

29. Where are Poonab, Sattara, Surat, 
and Baroche? 

30. WliereisScinde? Which is its port? 

31. Name some of the provinces that 
are within the Madras Presidency. 

32. Where is the city of Madras? What 
kind of site does it occupy? 

33. Where are Arcot, Masulipatam, 
Tranquebar, Tricbinopoly, and TanJore ? 

^4. Where is the tract of the Nilghenie 
Hiils ? For what is it noteworthy ? 

35. Whore are Calicut, Cananore, and 
Mangalore ? 

•' 36. Enumerate as many as you can of 
the "dependent " native states of India. 

37. In which of the above states are the 
towns of Srinagar, Trivandrum, Cochin, 
Bhooj, Mtmdivee, and Baroda, respec- 
tively? 

38. Point on the map to the locality of 
Cashmere. For what branch of industry 
is it noted ? 

39. Name the principal ."tributary" 
native states. 

40. State what you know of Rajpootana 
and Central India. 

41. Describe briefly the states of Hyder- 
abad and Mysore. 

42. What states south of the range of 
the Himalaya are still independent? 

4^. What two other nationn, beside 
Britain, possess tenritories in India? Name 
s ome of the posseaalona ot e«ftL. 
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INDO-CHINESE COUNTRIE& 

Further India (or the Indo-Chinese peninsula) forms the south- 
easterly division of the Asiatic continent. It embraces the exten- 
sive peninsula which extends from the Bay of Bengal on the west 
to the China Sea on the east, and which stretches to the southward 
into the smaller and more elongated Malay peninsula. 

Four distinct oonntries are comprehended within this region, besides con- 
siderable territories which are under the sovereignties of Britain aiid France, 
together with several small Malay states. The four countries are the 
empires of Burmah and Anam, and the kingdoms of Slam and Cambodia. 
Burmah embraces part of the interior, towards the western side of the 
peninsula ; Si4im includes its middle portion, with the shores of the Gulf of 
Siam ; Anam^ or Oochin-Ghina, is its eastwardly division. Cambodia lies 
between the kingdom of Siam and French Cochin-Chioa. In climate and 
productions these countries have many points in common, and they are 
inhabited by a race which is in all essential respects the same. 

BOTTNDAJtIES. — Further India is bounded on the north by 
China, on the east and sovik by the China Sea, and on the west by 
the Strait of Malacca and the nsij of BengaL 

EXTENT. — The total area of the territories thus bounded is 
about 873,000 square miles,^ of which the British provinces occupy 
90,000, the French dependency, 21,700, and the native states, 
761,300. 

COASTS. — Very extensive, and possessing several fine harbours. 

The most noticeable features along the coasts of the Indo-Chinese peniu' 
sula are the two great Gulf 9 of Tonquin (or Tong-King) and Siam, both arms 
of the China Sea on the east, and the Gulf of Martaban, opening into the 
Bay of Bengal, on the west. The two principal headlands are Cape NegraU, 
on the west, and Cape Romania, on the south. The latter is not only the 
southernmost point of the Malay peninsula, but also of the Asiatic continent. 
The Strait of Malacca divides Malaya from the islimd of Sumatra, and 
forms the main channel of communication between the Bay of Bengal and 
the China Sea. 

NATURAL FEATX7BES — Ranges of high ground, lying in 
the general direction of north aud south, with long river-valleys 
between, form the characteristic features of the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula. These are connected, to the northward, with the high region 
that adjoins the eastern extremity of the Himalaya and the neigh- 
bouring provinces of China. 

1. Mountains. — Of the mountain-ranges the best known are the Yoma 
MountainSt which form the natural boundary between Aracan and Burmah 
proper, and farther north the Patkoi range, between Burmah and Assam. 
A long range seems to extend from the southern borders of Burmah to the 
end of the Malay peninsula. The northern portion, known as the MouwtaiM 
of Siam, forms the boundary between Siam and the Tenasserim province. 

2. Plains. — There are three extensive plains in this region— the Plain of 
Pegu^ the Plain of Siam, and the Plain of Tonmiin, The Plain of Pegu 
adjoins the Gulf of Martaban, an off-set of the Bay of Bengal ; the Plain 
of Siam lies at the head of the Gulf of Sium, which is an arm of the China 
Sea ; the Plain of Tonquin adjoins the Gulf of Tonquin, which b a more 
northerly arm of the China Sea. 

1 Nearly flfteeu times the area of Ent^and and Wales. 
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3. BlTen. — The Indo-Chinese peninsula has four great rivers— the Ira- 
wady. Solum, Menam, and Mekon, The Irawady and Saluen flow into 
the Gulf of Martaban ; the Menam into the Gulf of Siam ; and the Mekon 
into the China Sea. The Iravady rises on the Chinese frontier, and has a total 
length of 1000 miles, 900 of which (from Rangoon to Bamo) are navigable. 
The Saluen rises in Yunan, and has a course of 750 miles, the greater por- 
tion of which is navigable. The Mekon (Me-koog) rises in Tibet and thence 
flows through Tunan, Burroah, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. It 
has a total length of 1700 miles, but its navigation is rendered difficult by 
rocks and suidbanks. The basin of the Menam (or Meinam) is entirely 
within the kingdom of Siam. The Menam, like the Nile, annually over- 
flows its banks, and thus fertilises the country through which it flows.^ 

CLIMATE. — Throughout the Indo-Chinese countries the climate 
is hot, especially so in the low grounds near the coast, where the air 
is often unhealthy. The rains are very abundant, but are confined 
to a brief season of the year. 

As in India proper, the changes of the seasons depend npon the monsoons. 
In the long and narrow region of the Malay peninsula, the heat of the Torrid 
Zone is tempered by the influence of the seas on either side, and the climate 
of Singapore, at its southward extremity, is not so hot as that of Madras. 

PRODUCTIONS. — In all these countries the productions of the 
vegetable kingdom are of the highest value. The forests comprehend 
many valuable kinds of wood, and various drugs^ spices, and gums 
are native to this region. The mineral wealth is also considerable, 
and gold is extensively employed in Siam for purposes of architec- 
tural adornment and numerous other uses. 

INHABITANTS.— Burmah is believed to contain about four 
millions of inhabitants ; Siam between five and a half millions ; 
Ani^n, twenty-one millions ; Cambodia and the independent Malay 
States, one million ; French Cochin-China, one and half million ; 
and the British territories about four millions ; so that the entire 
region contains about thirty-seven millions of inhabitants. 

Baca and Lanffuasre. — The Indo-Chinese are a race bearing more resem- 
blance to the Chinese than to the people of India. They are more robust 
in frame than the Hindus, but are short in stature, compared to the Euro- 
pean type. Their skin is of a dark shallow brown or olive colour. The 
-various languages spoken are monosyllabic, and are closely allied to the 
Chinese and Tibetan tongues. 

Religion. — The Buddhist worship uniformly prevails, and its rites are 
celebrated with great pomp and display. The temples are goigeously 
decorated, and there is muck of barbaric wealth and splendour in the palaces 
of the sovereigns and the chief nobles. 

INDUSTRY. — The industry of these countries is principally 
agricultural Eice is the prime article of food. The sugar-cane is 
extensively grown, especially in Siam. The mulberry is also an 
object of extensive culture, for the sake of the silkworm, which is 
largely reared in Cochin-China and Tonquin. Cotton, indigo, and 
tobacco are grown ; but the produce of these and other articles of 
tropical growth is due rather to the spontaneous fertility of the soil 
than to any skill bestowed upon their culture. 

1 Henoe its name, " Me-Nam," " Mother of watets." 
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ComnMroei — ^A lam amcwint of tnde is euiied on Vf tbs people of Sam 
and Coehin-Chiiia. The ChuMse are the chief aceate m thk trafia. Gnat 



nnmben of Chinese are aettled in the cities of Siam and Oochin'CUaa» and 
the msritime traffic of soath-easteni Asia (hoth insnUr and umlinanlal) is 
chiefly in their hands. The English commerce with these amnftnea has heen 
extending of late years, especially in the case of Siaa. 

GOVBRNMENT. — ^The native goyemmentB of all theseooimtiies 
are de^tic^ and the condition of the people is, in most lespects, one 
of senu-barbariam. The most abject and servile snbmissicm is esuu^ed 
from the inferior ranks by their snpmors of every grade. The 
punishment of offences is marked b j extreme severi^, as^ indeed, is 
the case in all Asiatic countries. 

British Bnrmah is placed under a chief oomnussioner, and politically 
forms one of the great prorinces of India. The Stnits Setdementa were 
separated from the Indian government and formed into a crown ool<my in 

1867. 

DIVIBIOKS.— The political divisions of the Indo-Chinese Pen- 
insula, with their chief towns, are shown in the following table : — 



DiyidonB. 


Chief Towns. 


British Burmah, .... 
The Empire of Bormah, 
The Kingdom of Siam, 
The Empire of Anam, . 
Tlie Kingdom of Cambodia, 
French Cochin-Ghina,. 
Independent Malay States, 
The Straits Settlements, . 






Bangoon, Akyab, Moolmein, Prome. 
llandalay, Amaxapoora, Ara, Bamo. 

Htte, Kesho or Ha>noi, 
Udong, Fnomping, Kampot. 
Saigon, Mitho. 

Singapore, Geotge Town, Kalarfta. 



I. BRITISH BUBMAH consists of three provinces acquired from 
Burmah. The northern and southern provinces (Aracan and Tenas- 
serim) were annexed in 1825, at the close of the first Burmese war. 
The central province (Pegu) was annexed in 1852, after the second 
Burmese war. These three divisions were formed into the province 
of British Burmah in 1862. The government of the province is 
vested in a Chief Commissioner, subordinate to the Gk>vemor-G(eneral 
and Council of India. The seat of government is Baagooa, a laise 
town on the eastern branch of the Irawady. The total area of the 
province is estimated at 88,556 square miles, and the populationy 
according to the recent (1881) census, 3,704,253, being an increase 
of 34 per cent, since 1872.^ 

(i.) Araoan is a narrow strip of country lying alone the east side of 
the Bay of Bengal. Its moist climate and marshy pudns enable it to 
furnish a vast quantity of rice, which is exported from Al^yab^ the caiatid. 
Aracan, the old capital, is on a river of the same name about 50 milM 
from the sea. 

(2. ) Pegu was formerly the southwardly province of Burmah It includes 
the delta of the Irawady, a fertile but unhealthy region. Although the 
area of this division is only twice that of Aracan, it has five times the 
population. The staple product is rice. There are also vast forests of 
*— — * ■ — ^j^— — ^i— — ■»» 

1 This laxge inoreaae is chiefly due to hmnigralion. 
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teak and other valuable tropical woods. Bangoon {popidation, 132,004),^ 
on one of the branches of the river, is an important seat of trade, and the 
capital of the whole province. Farther north, near the Burmese frontier, 
is the large town of Prome, on the left bank of the Irawady. 

(3.) The provinces known by the general name of Tenasserim extend 
along the eastern side of the Gulf of Martaban. The climate is tropical, 
and the productions include ricct cotton^ indigo, &c. Most of the land, 
however, is covered by vast forests, and teak and other woods are largelv 
exported. Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergoi^ are small seaports, but with 
considerable trade. The town of Moidmein {'population^ 46,472),^ near 
the mouth of the river Saluen, is their chief port, and is an important 
seat of trade. 

. 2. BURMAH occupies the north-western portion of the peninsula, 
and is now entirely inland, all the maritime provinces which for- 
merly belonged to it having been annexed to British India. It« 
present area is estimated at 190,500 square miles (or about three 
times that of England and Wales), and its population at 4,000,000. 

Bormah is physically divisible into the three great valleys of the Irawady, 
Saluen, and Mekon. That of the Irawady forms, in fact, an extensive plain, 
bounded on the west by the Yoma Mountains, The climate is tropical, and 
the productions include rice (the staple crop), uokeat, maize, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, teak, kc. The mineral wealth is also considerable, iron, lead, copper, 
petroleum, and coal being widely diffused ; some gold, Hlvet*, and precious 
atones are also found. The Burmese government is an absolute monarchy, 
but by the Treaty of 1867 the British political agent at Mandalay,* the 
captal, has certain powers of civil jurisdiction. The industries (agriculture 
and manufactures) are inconsiderable. The Irawady is the main channel 
of communication, and is now regularly navigated by steamers as far as 
Bamo, near the Chinese frontier. Nearly all the large towns of Burmah 
have been at one time the capital of the empire. The present capital is 
BEandalay {population, too^ooo), on the left bank of the Irawady. Further 
south are the former capitals of Amarapoora and Ava, also on the banks 
of the same river. About one hundred miles south of Ava are the ruins of 
the ancient capital city of Pagan, with its numberless temples. 

3. SIAM occupies the central part of the t)eninsula, and consists, 
physically, of two well-marked divisions — tne main portion lying 
north of Cambodia, between Anam on the east and the Tenasserim 
provinces on the west ; and a narrow strip of territory extending 
south and consisting of the isthmus and the north-easterly portion 
of the peninsula of Malaya. The area^ including the semi-indepen- 
dent Shan (Hill) States in the north, is probably upwards of 300,000 
square miles, or about five times that of England and Wales, The 
population is variously estimated at from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000, 
and consists of Siamese, Chinese, Laotians, and Malays. 

The tjharaof eristic physical features of the mainland of Siam are similar tq 
those of Burmah, and include the extensive valleys and plains of the Menam 
and Mekon. The basin of the former is entirely within Siam ; the latter 
waters successively the Chinese province of Yunan, Eastern Burmah, Siam, 



1 Ce«i8us, z88c. 

s Large qnantfties of edSble birds' nests, so 
highly esteemed as an article of luxtur by 
the Chinese, are exDorted from the islets of 
the Margvi Archipuago, 



s Owing to the doubtful attitude and 
actions of the present king, the British 
representative has been temporarily with- 
drawn from Mandalay. 
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Cambodia, and French CocUn-China. The northern highlands, inhabited 
by various Shan tribes, are almost entirely unknown. The climate is tropical, 
and the natural productions are rich and varied. Much of the country is 
covered with dense forests, and teak, &c., are largely exported. The staple 
export of Siam is rice. There are some manufactures (pottery, iron, &c.), 
but on a limited scale. In fact, the trade and industry of the country is 
paralysed by the serfdom in which the lower classes are kept by the nobles. 
In all parts of Siam the natives are subject to forced labour for three or four 
months in the year. The kingdom is divided for administrative purposes 
into 41 provinces, each under a phaja or governor. The form of government 
is an absolute monarchy. There are two kings — one being the actuid reign- 
ing sovereign, and the other the commander-in-chief of the army. The 
capital of Siam is the busy port of Bangkok {population, 500,000), on the 
left bank of the Menam, about 20 miles from the sea. A large number of 
the inhabitants of this ** Venice of the East " live in boathouses on the river. 
About 45 miles north of Bangkok lies Ayuthia, the former capitaL 

4. ANAM, or Cochin-China proper, lies on the eastern side of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, and is bounded by the Chinese provinces 
of Kwang-Si and Yunan on the north ; Cambodia, Siam, and Bur- 
mah on me west ; and the China Sea on the east. The total area of 
the Anamese Empire is probably not far short of 200,000 square 
miles (or nearly three and a half times that of England and Wales), 
and its population is estimated at upwards of 20,000,000. 

Anam consists, physically, of three main divisions — the wide basin of the 
Song-ka river in the north, a narrow coast-district bounded inland by a lofty 
chain of mountains, and the almost unknown interior tract between the 
southern portion of this range and Cambodia. The first of these divisions 
forms the province of Tonquin, Its rich alluvial plains produce abundance 
of rice, which is largely exported from Kesho^ (Ha-noi), a busy river-port and 
the capital of the province. The southern division of Anam (sometimes 
called Upper Cochin-China) is well watered by numerous short rivers, on 
one of which lies Hue, the capital of the empire. Hue is stroogly fortified, 
and has about 60,000 inhabitants, 

5. CAMBODIA was formerly an extensive and powerful kingdom, 
but the aggressions of Anam and Siam had, at the time of the 
French conquest of Lower Cochin-China, resulted in the annexation 
of most of the provinces and the subjection of the rest to SiAm. The 
latter were, however, erected into an independent kingdom by the 
treaty of 1863 between France and Siam. Its present area is esti- 
mated at 30,000 square miles (or rather more tnan half the size of 
England and Wales), and its 'population at about 900,000. 

Physically, Cambodia is included in the basin of the Mekon river. In the 
forest region of the west is the great lake of Tali-Sap or Bien-ho, which is 
drained into the Mekon by the Tali-Sap river, on which stands Udong, the 
present capitaL The internal trade, however, centres at Pnompeng, at the 
junction of the Tali-Sap and Mekon, and the foreign trade at the port of 
Kampot on the south-east coast. 

6. FRENCH COCHIN-CHINA is bounded by the sea on the south 
and east, and by the kingdoms of Cambodia and Anam on liie norUu 
Its area is estimated at 22,000 square miles (about three-seventiis 

hat of England and Wales), and its popiUation at 1,600,000. 

1 In March 1874 a treaty was concluded between France and Anam by which Kesho waa 
cade a tree pori 
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Phyaically considered, French Cochin-Ghina comprises the 4leltii of the 
Mekon rirer and portions of the adjoining pkins. The country is one of the 
most fertile in the peninsula, hut also, on account of its hot and moist 
climate, one of the most tmhealthy. Large quantities of rice (the staple 
produce), cotton, tobacco, indigo, teaJc, &c., are exported from the river-port 
of Saigon {population^ zoo, 000), the capital, on a hranch of the Mexon 
delta. The other chief towns are Bathak and Vinlong. 

7. INDEPENDENT MALACCA comprises the whole of the Malay 
peninsula south of the territories conc^^uered and annexed in 182 1 
by Siam, with, the exception of the British possessions on the west 
coast. 

The interior, apparently covered with forests and jungles, is hut little 
known, and is inhabited by aboriginal tribes, who retreated thence on the 
conquest of the coast-districts by the Malays. Of the independent Malay 
States ^ the principal are those of Ferak and Salangore on the west coast, 
and Pahang and Johore on the east. 

8. THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS ^ form a distinct dependency of 
the British Crown. They comprise Penaiig, Wellesley Province, 
Malacca, and Singapore, and have a total area of 1445 square miles, 
and a population of about 350,000. 

(i.) Penang, or Prince of Wales' Island, is a small but beautiful and fer- 
tile island off the west coast of the Malay peninsula. It was ceded to the 
East India Company in 1785 by the Raja of Eedah (or Queda). 

(2.) Wellesley FroYinoe, on the mainland opposite Penang, was acquired 
in 1 000, and forms a dependency of Penang. 

(3.) Malacca, the largest as well as the oldest of the Straits Settlements, 
comprises a stnp of territory on the west coast of the peninsula about 
240 miles south of Penang. The town of Malacca has about 5000 inhabi- 
tants, but its formerly important trade has declined since the purchase ' 
and settlement of Singapore. 

(4.) Singapore, at the extremity of the Malay peninsula, is the most 
important commercial station of tins region, and is one of the great marts 
of jBritish commerce in the East. The town of Singapore {poprdation, 
90,000) is upon an island of the same name, which is divided from the 
mainland by a narrow strait. Singapore is the seat of. the general 
government of the Straits Settlements, and its already great ti'ade is 
rapidly increasing,^ 



QUESTIONS ON THE INDO-CHINESE COUNTRIEa 



X. In what port of Asia is the Indo« 
Chinese peninsula situated T By what 
seas is it bordered upon either ride ? 

3. What countrieB are contained within 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula ? 

3. Name the mountains, plains, and 
rivers tiiat belong to this region. 

4. Describe briefly the cUmate and natu- 
ral productions of wis region. 



K. What race of i>eople constitutes the 
inhabitants of these countries T What 
form of religion prevails T 

6. What is the distinguishing feature 
of their industry ? 

7. Under what kind of government are 
these countries I 

8. What portions of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula belong to Britain? Describe 



1 Named after the chief town in each. 

s 80 called from their position on the 
Straits of Malacca. 

3 By Sir Stamford RaflSes, in 1819, from the 
Dative Malay prince of Johore. 

i The ' commercial importance of these 



small settlements may be inferred from the 
fact that in 1879 the total imports amounted 
to £16,960,000, and the exports to £i5,8<7,oo0. 
In the same year the direct trade wiw the 



United Kingdom 
^5,747*000, 



alone was valued at 
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briefly the provinces of British Bur- 
mah. 

9. In what provinces are the towns of 
Akyab, Raogoon, and Mouhnein? 

10. What artieltt of produce is derived 
extensively from Aracian? What condi- 
tions Qfphysl(^ geography favour this ? 

iz. What are the priuciped natvural 
features of Burmah proper? 

13. What is the form of government? 
Name the chief towns. 

13. What part of the i>eninsula does 
Siam occupy ? 

14. What river is entirely within 
Siam? 

15. What hinders the development of 
the trade and industiy of Siam? 



x6. What is the form of government? 
On what river is the capital ? 

17. What are the present boundaries 
of the Empire of Anam ? 

f 8. Anam consists physically of three 
main divisions. Name wem. 

19. Where is Cambodia? 

20. Name the chief towns of Anam and 
Cambodia. 

21. What portion of Further India be- 
longs to France? Describe its climate 
and productions. 

22. Name the prindpal independent 
states of Malacca. 

23. Why are the " Straits Settlements" 
so called? Which is commercially the 
most important? 



THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Chinese JEmpirb extends. over more than a fourth part of 
Asia, and comprises an area which is considerably greater than that 
of all Europe. But China itself constitutes a portion only of this 
widely-extended dominion, Tibet, Mongolia, parts of Manchooria 
and Turkestan, with Corea, besides China proper, are included 
within the Chinese Empire. 

I. CHINA. 

China is a large country of eastern Asia, and is by far the most 
important portion of the Chinese Empire. 

BO UNn ABIES.— China proper^ is bounded on the north by Mon 
golia ; on the east by the Pacific Ocean ; on the south by the China 
Sea, Anam, and Siam ; on the west by Burmah and Tibet 

China is divided from Mongolia by the Oreat WaU of Ckincty a y9m% rampart 
of earth 10 to 30 feet high, which runs over hill and valley for 1259 miles 
along the northern border-line of China, and was built in order to protect 
the country from Tartar invasion — a puipose which, like all similar works, 
it failed to fulfil. 

EXTENT.— The area of China is estimated at 1,534,000 square 
miles, which exceeds by twenty-six times the magnitude of England 
and Wales, or nearly twelve times the entire area of &e British 
Islands. 

The direct distance from the most southerly point of the province of 
Kwang-tung to the great wall north of Pekin, is 1500 miles, or to the northern 
limit of the transmural province (Leao-tong), about 1750 miles. In the soaih, 
the width along the 24th ];arAllel, from the Burmese frontier near BamO to 
Amoy, is 1350 miles, or rather more than the distance between the extreme 
eastern point of the province of Shang-tung and the western boundary of 
Kan-BU in the north. 

I The Chinese frequently call Chlii& proper Shih-pa-ihing^ ot *'the eigliteen provinces." 
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COASTS.— The coast-line of China is exteiisive, being npwards of 
2500 miles, or, if we include the minor indentations and inlets, 
5000 miles, equivalent to i mile of coast to every 300 square miles 
of area. A vast number of islands and islets skirt the coast, especially 
between the mouths of the Canton river and the Yang-tsze-kiang. 
The principal features are : — 

z. INLETS.— The Gulfs of Pe-che-lee and Leao-tong, the Bays of Corea 
and Hang-chow, and the Gulf of Tonquin. 

3. STRAITS.— The Strait of Pe-che-lee, between the gulf of the same name 
and the Yellow Sea ; the Strait of Formosa, between the East Sea and China 
Sea ; and the Strait of Hainan, between the China Sea and the Gulf of 
Tonquin. 

ISLANDS. — The principal islands are Formosa, Hainan, Hong- 
Kong, and Chusan. 

1. Formoea, or the Beautiful, was so called by the Portuguese; the 
Chinese call it Tai-wan, or "Tower Bay," from its principal port. The 
western districts only ore completely subjugated, the central and eastern 
portions are still occupied by independent aboriginal tribes. 

2. Hainan, 180 miles long by 100 broad, lies in the south between the 
China Sea and the Gulf of Tonquin. The coast districts are occupied by the 
Chinese, but the aboriginal and barbarous tribes of the interior are virtuaUy 
independent. Its capital is Kien-Chow, a populous city on its northern coast. 
Its onief poTt,''Kiung-Chow, on the south-west coast, is open to foreign trade. 

3. "HODg-Kong was ceded to Britain in 1842.1 It is hilly, well-watered,. 
»nd tolerably healthy, and its situation, off the mouth of the Canton 
river, gives it political and commercial importance. Its area is 36 square 
miles. Its pm)ulation, which numbers about 140,000,^ consists principally 
of Chinese. The chief town is Victoria, on the north coast of the island. 

4. Cbosan, the largest of a group of islands off the entrance to Hang-Chow 
Bay, was taken by the British in 1840, and held for some time as a guarantee 
for the payment of the war indemnity. 

MOUN'TAINS. — The greater ]part of China is mountainous. Its 
western and south-western provinces especially are covered with. 
high mountain-chains, the peaks of which rise above the snow-line. 

All the great ranges within China have a general east-to-west direction, 
e.//., the ranges of the Pe-ling^ and Nan-ling^ which enclose the basin of the 
Tang-isze-kiang ; the former separating it from that of the Hwang-ho on the 
Dorth, and the latter from that of the Si-kiang (or Choo-kiang) on the south.- 
The Fe-ling range dips south-east in 113° TV. long., and terminates in low hills 
about two degrees farther west. The Nan-liug, on the contrary, after an 
almost direct course due east for upwards of 1000 miles, curves abruptly 
north-north'cast at a point (250*' N. lat., 116" "W. long.) about 150 miles 
west of the port of Amoy, and trends in that direction almost parallel to the 
ooast for 400 miles, finally terminating in the hilly region west of Hang-chow. 
This portion of the range is known as the Ta-ju-ling or Bohea Mountains, 
The lofty mountain-chain on the western border which marks the eastern 
limit of the great tableland of central Asia bears the name of Yung-ling, 
Of the minor ranges the most important are (i.) the Ta-pa-ling, a southerly 
spar of the Pe-ling Mountains, lying between the Yang-tsze-kiang and its 
great northern affluent, the Han-kiang; (2.) the Yu-ling, a minor ridge of 
the Tung-Ung, extending eastwards between the basins of the Si-kiang or 
C^tnton river and the Song-ka. 



1 Hong-Kong was taken possession of in 
184X, but formally ceded in 1842. The oppo- 
rite pentnsula of Kowloon was ceded in 
1861. 



2 (Census 1876) 139,144, of whom 130,168 
were Chinese. 

3 Fe-ling, " northern mountains." 

-i Nan-ling, ".«outb(>^\mo^UQl^A^x&^ 
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PLAINS. — The north-easternpart of China forms the extensive 
lowland known as the Plain of China, which is 700 miles long and 
covers an area of more than 200,000 square miles. The lower courses 
of its two great rivers are through tnis plain, which is very fertile, 
and constitutes the most populous portion of the Chinese Empire. 

BI V JsBS.— The four most important rivers of China are the 
Yang-tsze-kiang, Hwang-ho, Si-kiang, and Pei-ho, which together 
drain more than four-fifths of its total area. 

I. The Yangr-tsze-klang ^ is the longest river in the eastern half of the 
globe, and is navigable for large vessels to I-chang, 1000 miles from the sea; 
and for 800 miles farther for smaller vessels and boats. Its total length is 
3000 miles, and at Hankow, 700 miles inland, it is fully a mile in width, but 
its depth and volume vary throughout with the seasons. 

3. The Hwang-bo, like the Yang-tsze-kiang, rises in the plateau of 
centrsd Asia, but is not so capable of navigation, owing to sudden changes 
of depth and volume, and sometimes of channeL Previous to the great 
floods of 1851-53, its outlet to the sea was only a short distance north of the 
mouth of the Yan^-tsze-kiang, but it then altered its course, and at present 
flows into the Gulf of Pe-che-lee. 

3. The Si-kiaAfir,^ or Canton river, iioo miles long, waters the provinces 
south of the Nan-ling mountains, and is an important conmiercial waterway. 

4. The Fei-ho is formed by the confluence of several rivers at Tientsin, 
and flows into the Gulf of Pe-che-lee. 

5. Of the minor rivers that water the districts between the basins of these 
four great rivers, the most important are (i.) the Min^ which rises in the 
Bohea mountains and drains the maritime province of Fo-kien ; (2.) the 
upper courses of the Song-ka,^ Mekon,^ and Sdluen are within the south- 
eastern province of Yunan; their middle and lower courses belong to 
Farther India. 



\. — Three large lakes, Po-yang, Tong-ting, and Tao-hoo, 
adjoin the course of the Yang-tsze-kiang. 

CLIHATE.— The climate of China is generally temperate, but it 
is one of great extremes at opposite seasons. The summers are very 
hot, and the winters excessively cold. This is the case all over 
central and eastern Asia. 

PBODUCTIONS.— Of natural productions, the tea-plant is the 
most remarkable. It is a shrub of moderate size, which grows 
abundantly in the south-eastern provinces of the country (Kwang- 
tung, Fo-kien, and Che-kiang), where it is cultivated with great 
diligence. The leaves are gathered at particular seasons, and accord- 
ing to the period at which they are picked, and the process of drying 
which they afterwards undergo, they form either the black or green 
teas of commerce. 

I. China abounds in useful and valuable productions of the vegetable world. 
The orange, mulberry^ jujube^ sugar-cane, and cottoU'plant are native to its 
soil, and flourish throughout its middle and most favoured belt of country. 



1 The Yang-tsze-kiang rises among the 
Bonthem slopes of the Kuen-Iun mountains, 
and its upper course is divided from the 
headwaters of the Hwang-ho by the Bain- 
khara-oola mountains, as the south-easterly 
Bpvur ot the Kuen-lun is called. 
i The 8i-kiang is frequently mlenamedL 



Choo-kiang. The latter term is really the 
name of one of its delta branches (that on 
which the town of Canton standsk which 
forms the common estuary of the U-Uang 
and Pe-kiang. 
8 8<mg-ka, Chinese, Honff-ktang, 
\ ^ ILmxiy Chinese, Kien4ung, 
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2.' The mineral produce is also of high value. Good coal ^ ahounds. The 
mountain provinces of the south-west yield the precious metals, and ores 
of iron, coppery lead, tin, and mercury are extensively distributed through 
various parts of the country. 

INK A BIT ANTS. — China is said to contain upwards of three 
hundred and sixty millions of inhabitants, a number which probably 
equals a fourth part of the human race. It is by no means certain 
that this is the case, but it is not improbable, and the amount — vast 
as it is — ^implies a less ratio of population to the square mile than 
occurs in England.^ 

China abounds in large cities, and the banks of its rivers and canals 
literally swarm with human life. Great numbers of Chinese emigrate 
annually, and they are settled numerously in every part of the Eastern 
Archipelago, as well as India, Australia, and California. 

Education and Religion. — Education is general, and well advanced. All 
government appointments are given to candidates successful in repeated 
competitive examinations. There is no national or state religion, although 
Conjucianism, which is mainly professed by the higher and learned classes, 
is sometimes regarded as such. The lower classes are mostly Buddhists, 
while vast numbers are attached to the degrading superstitions of Taouism, 

INDUSTBY. — The industry of China embraces alike agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. The mass of the population derive 
their subsistence from the soil, which is tilled with extreme care, 
and the pursuit of agriculture is held in the highest esteem. Kice 
is the chief article of food. Of manufactures, silk and cotton are the 
most important. The silkworm is a native of China, and is reared 
in vast numbers throughout the middle and southern provinces. 

The manufacture of earthenware is also of national importance, and the 
term by which the finer description of pottery is commonly known in our 
own country indicates the fact of its original derivation from China. A great 
number of earths and other mineral substances are employed in this manui 
faoture, and a place called Ein-te-ching (in the inland province of Kiang-see» 
south of the Yang-tsze river) is its central seat. The carving of ivory, the 
making of caddies, trays, and other lacquered ware, various works in metal, 
and, more than all, the art of printing from raised blocks, indicate the skill 
and ingenuity of the Chinese artisan. 

Commerce. — The trade of China is immense. ^ Tea is supplied thence 
in vast quantities, not only to the different countries of Europe and the 
United States, which maintain a maritime intercourse with the Chinese 
ports, hilt also, by overland traffic, to the countries of northern and cen- 
tral Asia. Tea is not less a necessary of life to the Mongol shepherd and 
the half-savage Kirghiz than to the civilised native of European lands. 



1 There are large coalfields in all the pro- 
vinces of China proper, yet the annual out- 

Sut is under three million tons. The coal- 
elds of the United Kingdom are much less 
extensive than those of China, but the quan- 
tity produced in 1879 '^as 133,800,000 tons. 

2 Taking the Chiiiese official estimates of 
the area and population as correct (1,534,000 
square miles, 3162,447,000 inhabitants), the 
average density of population is 236 per 
square mile. In England the average is 463, 
nearly the same as that in the north-eastern 
provinces of Pe-che-lee and Shan-tung. In the 
transmural province of Sh6ng-king (or Leao- 
tong), in the extreme north-east, the average 
is only 10 persons per square mile, and in 
Yunan, in the south-west, only 51 ; but in 



the two provinces of the lower Yang-tsze- 
kiang (Ngan-hwei and Kiang-su) the average 
is 705 and 850 respectively. 

o The greater piEurt of the trade of China is 
with the British Islands and colonies. The 
total imports amount on an average to 
;62o,ooo,ooo, of which about ;64.soo,ooo were 
from the United Kingdom, while of the total 
exports (average value ;^ 20,000,000), no less 
than ;{^ 12,000,000 were sent to this country. 
By far the largest items in the exports to 
Great Britain arc tea and raw sUk. Upwards 
of 145,500,000 lbs. of tea, valued at ;f 9,100,000 
Oaiverage 1875-79), are annually exported. 
The annual value of the raw silk exported is 
between ;^2,5oo,ooo and ;^3,ooo,ooo. 
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Besides tea, fHe Chinese export silk lind Aankeen stuffs, porcelain, lac- 
quered wares, ivoi7, and various ornamental articles. They import the 
cotton and woollen cloths of Britain, and the opium of British India, togetlter 
with a great variety of articles from the islands of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago— as pepper, betel-nut, sandal*wood, ebony, ivory, mother-of-pearl, 
with edible birds' nests, and tripang (or sea-slug), the two latter being highly 
valued as articles of food. 

Intenial Commainication.^ — There are 20,000 imperial roads, but 
most of the internal trade is carried on by means of the magnificent 
rivers, which are connected together by a network of canah. Of the 
latter the most important is the famous Grand Canal, which extends for 
seven hundred miles through the great plain, and' has hitherto formed 
the main highway for the conveyance. of rice and other articles to the 
capital. But recent changes in the course of the Hwang-ho (which has 
abandoned its former bed, and made for itself a new channel, into the 
Gulf of Pe-che-lee) have destroyed portions of the canal, and rendered it 
necessary to adopt a seaward route for the commercial intercourse between 
Pekin and the provinces to the southward. 

GOVERNMENT.— The government of China is a strict des- 
potism, based throughout upon the assumption of parental authority. 
The emperor is the recognised vicegerent of heaven, and father of 
all his subjects ; through all the gradations of society the same 
notion of parental authority is carefully preserved. The maindarins 
(as the various civil and military authorities of China are styled by 
Europeans) constitute nine different orders of rank, each in regular 
subordination to that immediately above it. 

Finance. — According to the most authentic estimates the annual Revenut 
U about ;f 25,000,000, and the Expenditure^ mainly for the standing army, 
amounts to about ;£'i5,ooo,ooo a year. The Public JDebt, incurred since 1874, 
is nearly ;^2, 500,000. 

. Azmy and Navy. — The military forces of China are divided into two great 
divisions, the Tartar and Chinese, and number upwards of 1,000,000 men. 
The navy consists of numerous war- junks, and eight ironclad gunboats con- 
structed in England. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— China proper is divided into 
eighteen provinces : — 



Provinces. 


Capitals. 


Provinces. 


Capitals. 


z. Peohelee, . . 


Pekin. 


10. HOUPIH, . . 


Vouchang. 


2. Shantung, 


Tsinan. 


II. HOONAN, . . 


Changcba. 


3. Shansee, . . 


Taiyaen. 


12. Shensee, . . 


Singan. 


4. HONAN, . . 


Kaifung. 


13. EiANsn, . . 


Lanchow. 


5. ElANGSU, . . 


Nankin. 


14. Sczeohneun, 


Chingtoo. 


6. Nganhwei, . 


Kganking. 


15. KWAHTUNG, . 


Canton. 


7. Eiangsee, . . 


Nun-chung. 


x6. EWANGSEB, . 


Kanchang. 


8. Che-kiang, . 


Hangchow. 


17. KWEICHOO, . 

18. YUNAN, 


Kweiyang. 


9. Fo-IHBN, . . 


Fuchow. 


Yunan. 



Not included in the above list is the transmural province of SMng-King 
or Leaotong (capital, Movkden), added to China proper after the conquest of 
the country by the Manchu Tartars in 1644. 



1 The greater part of China forms a fer- 
tile, populous plain, and is speciaUy well- 
adaptea for the development of raUways. 
The Ohineae authorities, however, will not 



sanction the construction of railways, and in 
1877 actually dosed the short line maae from 
Shanghai to Woosung (40 miles distant^ wly 
one-half of which haa been opened for tnflSo. 
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The. cities of China are generally of large size — many of them 
have each several hundred thousand inhabitants. The capital of 
the empire, Pekin, contains one and a half million of inhabitants. 
Among the most important, besides Pekrn, are Shanghai, Nankin, 
and Hankow — ^all three situated "Within the valley of the Yang-tsze 
— Hangchow, Ningpo, Fuchow, and Amoy, on the coast to the 
south of the Yang-tsze — and Canton, above the mouth of the Choo- 
kiang, on the south coast 

Pekin {poptdation, 1,500,000), the capital of the Chinese Empire, is in 
the north-east part of the country, near the river Pei-ho, and not far from 
the Great Wall ; 50 miles below is the great port of Tientsin {popidationf 
930,000). Nankin {population^ 450,000), which ranks second in import- 
ance, is on the south bank of the Yang-tsze. The stream of the Yang-tsze 
is the great highway of the interior commerce of China, and a numerous 
population is found upon its banks. 

Shanghai {population, 277,000), on the coast at the southern entrance 
tp the great river, has since 1842 (when it was first opened to European 
commerce) become yearly more important as a commercial emporium, 
and is now a great centre of the tea trade. 

Canton {popviation, 1,000,000), long the sole point of intercourse 
between the Chinese and the people of other lands, and the single em- 
porium of the tea trade, is at the head of an extensive estuary into which 
the river called Choo-kiang falls. A group of islands lie off the entrance 
of this river ; one of the group (the second in point of size) is Hong-kong, 
which belong to Britain. On a tongue of land upon the western side of 
the estuaiy is Klacao, which belongs to the Portuguese. 

11. TIBET. 

Tibet,* an inland country, is to the west of China, and. is divided 
from India by the Himalaya Mountains. It consists of a vast plateau, 
upwards of I5,cxx5 feet above the level of the sea, and consequently 
cold in respect of climate. Besides the Himalaya Mountains, on its 
southern border, the tableland of Tibet is crossed by stupendous 
mountain- chains — the Karakorum and the Knen-lun — which extend 
through it in the direction of east and west. Numerous rivers 
originate in this elevated region, and descend thence to the surround- 
ing plains. The Yarrow (Sanpoo), Kara-oussou, and Upper Brah- 
maputra 2 drain the southern valleys of Tibet. The north-eastern 
and eastern districts are watered by the Upper Yang-tsze-kiang (or 
Kin-cha-kiang) and its tributaries. "The lake of Bxikas Tal, lying at 
an elevation of I5,2CX5 feet, gives origin to the Sutlej, and the main 
Stream of the Indus originates in the high mountain-region of 
Western Tibet The ring-like Lake Palte lies between the Yarrow 
and the Himalayas (north of Bhotan). The Tengri-nor, which 
receives the drainage of the interior, is upwards of i5,cxdo feet 
above the sea-level. 



1 The total area of Tibet is estimated at 
650,000 sqoare miles (or about eleven times 
that of England and Wales), and the popvla- 
turn at 6,000,000, consisting for the most part 
of Mongolisms. 



2 The Yarrow or Sanpoo is frequently re- 
garded as the "Up]^r Brahmaputra," the 
one so named here is the most easterly of 
the three streams which unite their waters 
to form the Brahmaputra proper* 
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INDUSTRT.— The indostry of Tibet is almost wholly pastoraL Vast 
herds of sheep, mountain goats, and buffaloes are reared, and supply the 
materials for extensive traffic The fine hair of the Tibetan goat is woven 
into the shawls of Cashmere. 

GOVERNMENT. — Though under the recognised sovereignty of China, the 
native institutions of Tibet appear to be little interfered with. The real 
sovereign of the country is the Grand Lama, or high-priest of the Buddhist 
religion, of which Tibet is the seat. The Chinese viceroy resides at the town 
of L'assa {population, 50,000), the capital of the country. L*assa contains 
the vast temple of the Grand I^ma, which is annually visited by thousands 
of pilgrims from all parts of central Asia. A second Grand Lama (the Tesho 
Lama) resides at Shlgatze (about 200 miles west of L'assa), the monasteries 
of which contain 3000 priests, scarcely half the number residing in the great 
monastery of Debang, near L'assa. 

The regions known as T^aiift^irh and Utile Tibet are to the westward of 
Tibet proper. They embrace the elevated tract of country which adjoins 
the north-western declivities of the Himalaya, and are thinly inhabited 
by a people of pastoral habits. Ladakh is now under British protection. 



III. MONGOLIA. 

Mongolia comprehends a vast region of central Asia, stretching 
from Tibet and China to the borders of Siberia, and including the 
desert.tract known as the Gobi or Shamo, It consists for the most 
part of a succession of moderately-elevated plains, which have a 
gradual descent towards the region surrounding the lake of Lop 
and the course of the river Ergheu. The great chain of the Thian- 
shan, or Celestial Mountains, stretches through central Asia in the 
direction of east and west, and forms a leading division in Chinese 
geography. The Altai Mountains divide Mongolia from Siberia on 
the north; and the Kuen-lun, or Tsung-Ling, from Tibet on the 
south. 

Mongolia ^ is wholly a pastoral region. The bulk of its population are 
nomads,' whose wealth consists in their flocks and herds, and whose habits 
are those which uniformly belong to such a mode of life. The entire belt 
of central Asia, from the banks of the Amour to those of the Volga, is termed 
by its wandering inhabitants the '*Land of Grass;" and vast tracts of pasture* 
ground, alternating at intervals with mountains, rivers, and lakes, constitute 
it characteristic feature. In such a region the aspect of social life remains 
almost unchanged from generation to generation. The Mongol of the pre- 
sent day is a shepherd and (when occasion requires) a warrior, as his 
ancestors were in the days of Timour and Genghiz Khan. 

The few towns are found upon the frequented routes of commerce. 
Amongst them are Ulai-sutai and Eobdo, both within the north-westerly 
portion of the territory. Kobdo lies within the considerable vallev of 
the Jabkan river. XJrga, the principal seat of the lamas, is simply a 
" camp " on the banks of the Toula, an affluent of the Selenga, which 
flows north into Lake Baikal. 



1 The area of Mongolia is estimated at 
1,288,000 square miles (or about 12 times that 
of England and Wales), and the population 
at 3,000,000, an average of only 1.5 persons 
peramare mile. 

^ The inhabituits of MongoUa belong to 



three great sections— the KaUau in the north, 
and the Sunnitea in the south-east, both of 
which are of the pure Mongol race ; and the 
mixed Mongol and Chinese tribes between 
the southern borders of the Gobi and the 
Great Wall of China. 
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IV. MANCHOORIA. 

Manghoobia is an extensive * but Httle-known tract of country 
lying east of Mongolia, and limited on the northward by the course 
of the river Amour, the lower portion of which is now within the 
Russian dominions.* The country is politically divided into (i.) 
the province of THtsihir in the north-west, a triangular tract 
bounded by the Khin-ghan range, the Amour, and the Sungari ; 
(2.) the province of Kirin-oola in the south-east, embracing the 
long strip between the lower Sungari on the north and the Shan- 
alin range and river Oosoori (or Usuri) on the east ; (3.) the 
southern province of Leaotong or Shen-kii^g.^ The first two pro- 
vinces are within the basin of the Sungari, the great river of Man- 
chooria; the latter comprises the lower part of the basin of the 
Leao-ho river. 

Both Manchooria and Mongolia were formerly included nnder the general 
appellation of Chinese Tartary. The southern province, Leaotong, is in- 
habited principally by Chinese, and is now regarded as an integral part of 
China proper. Its chief city, Moukdezi, or Smnyang {pqpuUUion, 170,000), 
lies a hundred miles inland from the Gulf of Leaotong. The chief town of 
the northern province is TsitsUcar, which lies on the bank of the Nonni, an 
affluent of the Sungari. The capital of the south-eastern province is Klrln 
on the upper Sungari. 



V. COREA. 

CoREA is a peninsula which stretches southward from Manchooria 
between the Yellow Sea and the Japan Sea. Its inhabitants are 
exceedingly jealous of intercourse with strangers, and the interior is 
unknown to Europeans. 

The physical characteristics of Corea are similar to those of Italy. The 
long range forming the backbone of the Corean peninsula, prolonged on the 
north into the lofty snow-clad range of the Shan-alin, is almost the counter- 

Eart of the Apennines and the Alps of Italy. There is this difference, 
owever, that the Corean chain runs along the east coast and is continued 
due north to the great range on the north, whereas the Apennines bend to 
the west before uniting with the Alps. The east coast of Corea is high and 
rugged: the level tracts along the Yellow Sea are skirted with numerous 
islands, of which the largest is Quelpart. Since the formation of the kingdom 
in 1392, the power of the Chinese government over the country has declined, 
and at present it is virtually independent. The form of government is an 
absolute monarchy, and the administration is based on that of China. 

The capital is King-ld-tao, in the interior of the peninsula, on the river 
Ta-lu.^ All external trade is confined to China and Japan,'' but it is pro- 
bable that before long the government will be forced to open the country to 
foreign trade. 



1 Estimated area 363,000 square miles 
(about six times that of England and 
Wales) ; popnlation 3^000.000, consisting prin- 
cipally of Manchoos m tne north and centre, 
and Chinese in the south. 

a The Shan-alin (Lon^ White Mountain) 
and the Ooaoori (or tJsun) form the boundary 
between Manchooria and the Russian coast- 
territory on the east. 

s Between this province and the adjoining 



division of Kirinroola is the "palisade of 
stakes," a continuation of the Great Wall of 
China. 

* The Japanese colony is at Ftuhan, at 
the mouth of the Tsln-klang on the south- 
east coast. 

6 Estimated area, Qo,ooo square miles^ 
nearly one-half that of England and Wales. 
Total population 9,000,000, an average of 100 
to the square mile. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 



T. Name the countries that are included 
within the Chinese Empire. 

2. How is China bounded? What is its 
extent? 

3. Name the principal inlets and straits. 

4. What two large islands lie off the 
coast of China? 

5. Where is Hong-kong? What kind 
of island is it as to natural features? To 
what nation does it belong? 

- 6. What is the general aspect of China 
as to natural features ? 

7. Describe the four chief rivers of 
China. 

8. By what characteristics ia the climate 
of China distinguished ? 

9. Among the natural productions of 
China, which ranks first in importance ? 
Qtate what you know concerning it. 

zo. Mention some other of the natural 
productions of China, vegetable and 
minei-al. 

zi. To what number is the population 
of China supposed to amount? Is this 
number, relatively to the area of the two 
countries, greater or less than the ratio 
of pojpulation in England? What is the 
previoling religion ? 

12. Give some particulars respecting the 
industrial pursuits of the Chinese people. 

13. What constitutes the chief item in 
the foreign trade of China? What* other 
articles -do the Chinese .export? 



14. What articles do the Chinese derive 
from the East Indian Archipelago? . . 

Z5. What are the means of internal 
communication ? 

x6. What form of government prevails 
in China? 

17. Why do the Chinese call their 
country Shih-pa-ahhig .^ 

18. Name the principal cities of China. 
Point out tiiieir places upon thie map. 

19. Upon what river is Nankin ? What 
other places are within the valley of the 
same stream? 

2a Where is Shanghai ? What branch 
of trade is carried on th^e? To what 
city was this trade, until a recent period, 
restricted? 

21. What kind of country is Tibet as 
to its physical features? ' 

22. Of what religion is Tibet the seat? 
How is the head (or high priest) of this 
religion styled ? 

23. Name the chief city of Tibet, and 
find out its place upon the map. 

24. What i\xe the features of Mongolia? 
What desert does it include ? 

25. By wh&t dibits of Ufe are the Mon- 
gols distinguished? 

26. Where is Manchooria? What river 
forms its northerly limit? 

27.- Where is Corea ? Describe its chief 
physical features. By what are its in- 
habitants distinguished t 



TURKESTAN. 

Turkestan is an extensive region of central Asia, reaching from 
the western limits of Mongolia to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

The total area of this vast region is probably not far short of a million 
and a half square miles, or about twenty- five times that of Bngland and 
Wales. 

NATX7BAL FEATURES.— This region includes extensive 
plains, inclining on the east towards the hasin of Lake Lop, in central 
A&ia, and on the west towards the Aral and the Caspian. Between 
their respective slopes, however, there intervenes, the high region of 
the' Pamir Steppe, with a mean altitude of 15,000 feet, surrounded 
by snowy peaks and glaciers of vast proportions. 

Rivers.— The principal are, in Eastern Turkestan, the Tarim (or Ei-gheu), 
which loses its waters in the basin of Lake Lop ; in "Western Turkestan the 
Amu and the Spr (ancient Oxus and Jaxartes), both of which terminate 
in the salt Lake of Aral. A deserted bed of the Amu may be traced across 
the desert which intervenes between its present channel and the eastern (^ore 
of the Caspian, through which a portion of its waters formerly flowed. 

CLI2IATE. — The climate of Turkestan is one of great extremes. 
In the open and desert plains which stretch to the south and east of 
the Aral, the winters are excessively severe. 
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PBODTJOTIONS. — ^Within the mountain-region many of the 
valleys are well watered and yield abundant harvests of grain and 
fruit. But great part of the country ia desert 

INHABITANTS. — Most parts of Turkestan are thinly peopled, 
but the entire region is supposed to have from six to eight minions 
of inhabitants. They are of mixed origin and appearance ; the 
majority appear to be of Tartar or Mongol race — members of the 
great family of nations that compose the bulk of the population of 
central Asia. 

INDTJSTK7. — Turkestan is largely peopled by nomadic tribes, 
whose habits are warlike, but the larger proportion of the population 
occupy fixed places of abode and cultivate the soil. Silk is an article 
of extensive produce upon the banks of the Oxus, the mulberry 
being abundantly reared for the purpose. Large numbers of sheep 
and goats are reared, and camels are numerous. 

Ck>mmerce. — The commerce is almost entirely a transit trade, the cara- 
vans between Russia on the one side, and Persia, India, and China on the 
opposite frontiers, passing through this territory. Cotton, corn, wool, and 
skins are among the exports of Turkestan. 

DIVISIONS. — This vast region is broadly divided into Eastern 
Turkestan and Westerii Turkestan, 

I. EASTERN TURKESTAN. 

Eastern- Turkestan now forms a province of the Chinese 
Emmre. From 1864 to 1877 it formed an independent state under 
the Emir of Kashgar, 

This territory, which was formerly known as Chinese Tartary, forms the 
most westerly portion of the Chinese £mpire, and was first conquered in 
1758. In 1864, however, the Chinese troops were expelled by the Tunganis 
or Mohammedans of Kansu, aided by the Usbegs of Western Turkestan ; and 
in 1864 the able leader of the latter, Yakub Beg, formed the province into 
an independent state. But after his death, in June 1877, the Chinese troops 
advanced, almost unchecked, and reoocupied the country. 

TOWNS. — Eastern Turkestan is frequently called Jetyshahr, from its seven 
cities — Khoten, Yarkand, Yeng-hissar, Kashgar, Ush Turfan, Aksu, Kun^ 
Turfan, of which the piincipal are Easligar {population, 170,000), Yarkand 
{population, 100,000), and &hotan; all of which are situated on the banks 
of affluents of the Ergheu river. Elashgar, the capital, is the most populous, 
but Yarkand is, commei-cially, the most important. Communication with 
India is chiefly carried on by the Karakorum Pass, and with Western Tur- 
kestan by the Tei'ck Pass and across the Pamir. 

II. WESTERN TURKESTAN. 

Western Turkestan includes Russian. Turkestan, the indepen- 
dent Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, and the Turkoman territory 
between the Amu and Persia. 

I. RITSSIAN TUBKESTAN includes the territories south of the Kirghiz 
Steppe, acquired by Russia within recent years. These form a part of, and are 
therefore describea under, Russian Centnil Asia. 
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2. KHIVA has been greatly curtailed in the eoune of the wars with Rassia, 
and the Khanate is yirtually a mere dependency of that power. The district 
still nominally independent extends along the left bank of the Amn, and is 
limited on the west by the Russian Trans-Caspian territory. Its total area 
is about 20,000 square miles, and its population 700,000, consisting mainly 
of Usbegs and Turkomans. The capital, Kbiya^ lies in the valley of ths 
Amu. 

3. BOKHARA includes a long strip of territory along the right bank of 
the Amu, and has an area of about 80,000 square miles, with a population of 
about 2,000,000. The power of the Khan is dsfipotic, and is only controlled by 
the authority of the Koran — the Mohammedan ritual of faith, which the 
people uniformly profess. The capital, Bokhara {population, 70,000), lies 
within the fertile valley of the Zerafshan. 

4. The remaining portion of Turkestan, extending from the Amu to the 
borders of Persia and the Trans-Caspian provinces, has an area of about 80,000 
square miles, and consists for the most part of a sandy desert, on the borders 
01 which dwell several warlike Turkoman tribes. The recent Russian expedi- 
tion against the most powerful of these tribes, the Tekhes, resulted in the 
capture of their stronghold (Geok Tepe) and formal sabmisBion (April i89i) 
of their principal leaders to the Russian authorities at Askabad. The Russian 
govemmoit is now (June 1881) engaged in arranging a treaty with the Merv 
deputies, by which Merv and district will virtually become a Russian pro- 
vince. 



ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Asiatic Russia comprises three great divisions — the Caucasus, 
Siberia, and Central Asia. 

I. THE CAUCASUS. 

This administrative division ^ of the Russian Empire embraces the 
territory lying between the Black and Caspian Seas, and is divided 
into GiS'Caucasia, north, and Trans- Caucasia^ south, of the great chain 
of Mount Caucasus.^ 

B0X7NDABIES.— This region is bounded on the north by Euro- 
pean Russia, on the east by the Caspian Sea, on the south by Persia 
and Asiatic Turkey, and on the west by the Black Sea. 

EXTENT. — The entire region comprehends an area of about 
170,000 square miles, or nearly three times that of England and 
Wales. 

MOUNTAINS. — ^The greater part of the Caucasus is moun- 
tainous. The chain of the Caucasus rises above the snow-line, and 
its higher portions exceed 10,000 feet above the sea. Elburz, which 
is the highest point of the chain, reaches upwards of 18,000 feet, 
which is a greater height than that of Mont Blanc The only road 
practicable for carriages across the Caucasus attains, at the summit 
of the Dariel Pass, an elevation of 8000 feet. 

The country lying farther south, towards the Persian border, includes part 
of the Plateau of Armenia. Mount Ararat, upwards of 17,000 feet high,' ia 
within its limits, near the border-line of Persia and Turkey, 



1 Officially styled "The lieutecancy of 
the OaacasoB." 

s If we take the Caucasus range as being 

the bovmdary between Europe and Asia, 

tbeD CiS'Caucasia is yrithin the Umita of 



Europe, while Trant-Cawiatia is in Asia. 
But these two diTisions are phjvioally and 
politically so intimately connected thu it ii 
better to consider them as one country, 
s About 3000 feet aboTe the snow-line. 
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I. — Cis-Caucasia is watered chiefly by the Kouhan and 
Terek, and their tributaries^ The Kouban flows west into the Black 
Sea, but the Terek has an eastwardly course into the Caspian. The 
Kour (ancient Cyrus) and its tributary the Aras (ancient Araxes) 
are the chief rivers of Trans-Caucasia. They both flow, by the 
single stream of the Kour, into the Caspian Sea. The large lake of 
Goukcha or Sevan, which is within Russian Armenia, is connected 
with the stream of the Aras. 

CLIliiATE. — The climate, though temperate on the average, is 
yet one of great extremes. In the plains towards the Caspian the 
heats of summer are excessive, while the winter is one of prolonged 
and extreme severity. This is especially the case in the open plains 
of the Armenian plateau. 

PRODTJOTIONS.— The productions of the soil constitute the 
chief wealth of this territory. There are extensive forests, in which 
wild animals (among them the hoar and the antelope) abound ; and 
the watered valleys yield plentiful crops of grain, besides fruits. 
Both the vine and the mulberry flourish, and the cotton-plant thrives. 

INHABITANTS.— The total population of the Caucasus is 

officially estimated at 4,893,000. They comprise people of various 

races and creeds, but the majority are Georgians and other people of 

what is called the Circassian stock. 

The mhabitants of the Oaucasus have been famed, in all ages, for their 
personal beanty, and they still preserve this reputation. The Georgian and 
Circassian girls, sold as slaves in the markets of Constantinople, -were derived 
from this region. This traffic has been in great measure checked within 
recent years owing to the interference of Bussian authority. 

INDTJSTR7. — There is scarcely any reeular industry. The 
mountain tribes have been almost continuaUy engaged in warfare 
with Eusda since they came under the nominal subjection of that 
power at the beginning of the present century. Agriculture is 
pursued to a limited extent. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Cis-Caucasia is politically divided 
into the three governments of Kouban, Stavropol, and Ter. Trans- 
Caucasia is divided into nine governments — Baku, Daghestan, Eliza- 
bethpol, Erivan, Kutais, Sukhum, Tchemoimore, Tiflis, and Sakhatali. 

The various parts of the region of the Caucasus, however, are better knoWn 
to Europeans by the old names— Circassia, Georgia, Mingrelia, &c. 

The chief town north of the Caucasus is Stavropol, on the old route 
between Russia and Trans-Caucasia. Tiflis {pqpvlatian, 80,000), the capital 
of the whole territory, is on the river Kour, at the southward termination 
of the great road which crosses the Caucasus, and is connected by rail 
with Foti, the chief port of Trans-Caucasia, on the Black Sea. In Asia, 
the chief events of the Russo-Turkish war were the capture of Eara,^ 
Arrialia.Ti, and Batoum,' and the occupation of the surrounding territory,^ 
which was finally ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Berlin. Another 
town of some importance is Erivan* {popvlationf 11,000), situated within 
Russian Armenia, not far from the foot of Mount Ararat. 



1 Kara has been besieged and taken by the 
Bnssians three times, in 1835, 1855, and 1877. 

s Batoum has been made a free port. 

> The additional territory acquired onder 
the Treaty of Berlin, proTisionally formed 



into the government of Kars, has upwards 
of 600,000 inhabitants, two-thirds of whom 
are Mohammedans. 

* North-west of Erivan is the strong for- 
tress of Alexandropol. 
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II. SIBERIA. 

Siberia includes all the northern belt of the Asiatic continent, 
comprising the vast plain which slopes from the Altai Mountains to 
the Arctic Ocean. 

BOUNDARIES.— Siberia is bounded on the north bv the Arctic 
Ocean, on the east by the Pacific,^ on the sorUh by the Cfhinese Em- 
pire and Central Asia, and on the west by Russia in Europe. 

EXTENT.— The area of Siberia is officially estimated at 4,826,000 

square miles, i.e,, about eighty-four times the size of England and 

Wales. 

The greatest length of Siberia, from Behring Strait to the Uralian Moon- 
tains, is 3600 miles ; and the greatest breadth, from north to south, 1800 
miles. 

OOASTS.—The northern coasts of Siberia, though generally low, 
are deeply indented by several gulfs or rather estuaries, but their 
navigation is closed during the greater part of the year.^ The eastern 
coasts are washed by three land-locked seas, Benring Sea, Sea of 
Okhotsk, and the Sea of Japan,^ all opening into the Pacific. 

1. CAFES. — North-East Cape or Cape Chelyuskin, the northernmost 
point of the Old World ; East Cape, the most easterly point of Asia ; Cape 
Lopatka, the extreme south point of the peninsula of Kamchatka. 

2. INLETS.— Gulfs of Obi and Yenesei, Taimyr Bay, Khatanga Bay; 
Gulf of Anadir, with Kresta Bay ; Sea of Okhotsk, with Gulfs of Penjinsk 
and Ghijinsk ; Sea of Japan, with the Gulf of Tartary. 

Behring Strait^ which divides Asia from North America, is only about 60 
miles wide. 

ISIiAin>S, — Idakhov Islands or New Siberia, off the north coast 
of Siberia, famous for their fossil ivory ; Bear Islands, off the mouth 
of the Kolyma ; St. Lawreruie and Behring Islands, in Behring Sea ; 
the Aleutian Islands/ andthe KurUe Islands, given to Japan in 1875 
in exchange for the Japanese portion of the island of Saghalien,^ 

NATURAL FEATUBES.— Siberia is a vast lowland plain. The 
Altai Mountains form its southern border, and impart diversity of 
surface to the country which adjoins their base. Great level plsons, 
or steppes, stretch out thence to the northward, and become more 
barren and desolate as they approach the shores of the Polar Sea. 
Towards the latter they form a level waste ^ of ice and snow durinc 
the larger portion of the year, converted into a series of swamps and 
marshy lakes during the brief summer of these high latitudes. 



1 strictly speaking, with the exception of 
the south-eastern coasts of the peninsula 
of Elamchatka, no part of Siberia borders 
directly on the Pacific Ocean. On referring 
to the map, the student will find that the 
eastern coasts are washed by Behring Sea, 
Sea of Okhotsk, and the Sea of Japan. 

3 The recent accomplishment of ^e Iforth- 
East Paasage by Nordenskiold in 1878-79, in 
the "Vega, wiU probably result in a limited 
maritime intercourse during the summer 
months between Siberia and Europe. 

9 2!be8e seas are separated firom the ocean 
by chhina ot Islands : Behring S^ or Sea ot 



Kamchatka by the Aleutian Islands; the 
Sea of Okhotsk by the Kurile Islands; and 
the Sea of Japan by the Japan Ti^? »n d s Baft 
they are not true inland seas, like the Medi- 
terranean or the Baltic They are "goM^ 
rally shallow, but contrary to the general 
law of depth, the coasts are on the whole 
lofty, except at the mouths of the laiger 
rivers." 

* Saghalien is divided from the mainland 
by the Gulf of Tartary. It possesses good 
.coal, which is worked by oonVIcta, 

6 The "Tundras." 
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The easterly division of Siberia is less generally level than its westerly 
portion. A high chain of mountains, several among which are active vol- 
canoes, extends through the peninsula of Kamchatka. The long range of 
the Yahlonoi or Stanovoi Mountairis forms the natural boundary between the 
coast territory and the Amour province, and the government of Yakutsk. 
The central provinces of Siberia are divided from Mongolia by the Altai 
Mountains. 

BIVEBS and LAKES. — The three great rivers of northern Asia, 
OHj Yenesei, and Lena, belong to Siberia. The rivers Irtish, Tobol, 
and Ishim are the chief tributaries of the Obi. The chief tributary 
of the Yenesei is the river Angara, which flows out of Lake Baikal,* 
tlie largest freshwater lake of Asia. 

Each of the three great rivers of Siberia has a course of between two and 
three thousand miles before its waters reach the ocean, but the high latitudes 
through which they flow prevent their being much navigated, excepting in 
their upper portions. Many of their tributaries, however, which run in a 
direction transverse to that of the main streams (or east and west), are 
extensively used as channels of intercourse. 

CLIMATE. — The climate of Siberia is cold. It is only in the 
south that a moderate temperature is experienced. The extreme 
north, towards the shores of the Arctic Sea, exceeds any other region 
on the globe in the intense severity of its winter, which is prolonged 
through nearly ten months of the year. 

PBiODTJOTIONS.— Siberia, however, has natural productions of 
gi*eat value. These are of two kinds, belonging to distinct divisions 
of the natural world — ^metals and furs. 

1. The former occur in the neighbourhood of the Ural and the Altai Moun- 
tains, in both of which localities gold is worked to a considerable extent. 
Mines of silver and lead are also worked in the Altai region, to the east of 
Lake Baikal. Iron, copper, and many other metallic and mineral produc- 
tions, as well as valuable masses of porphyry &nd other marbles, are also 
supplied by Siberia. Malachite (which is a carbonate of copper) is elten- 
sively derived thence. 

2. The other source of wealth is found in the variety and abundance of 
animals furnished by nature with warm coats of fur, to enable them to with- 
stand the cold of a Siberian climate. Among these are the sahle, otter ^ mink, 
ermine, fox, and many others ; but their numbers have materially dimmished 
under the pursuit of the Russian hunters. 

INHABITANTS.— Siberia contains about three and a half mil- 
lions of inhabitants, of whom a large proportion are exiles from 
European Russia. The rest are Kirghiz, in the south-west ; Kalmucks 
and other tribes along the borders 01 the Altai Mountains ; the 
Tunguses, east of the Yenesei ; Ostiaks and other Tartar-Finnish 
tribes in the west and north-west; and the SamoiedeSf along the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

The native tribes of Siberia are for the most part idolaters. Those dwell- 
ing in the eastern parts of the country exhibit a low and barbarous condition 
of life, and are almost independent of Bussian control. The people of Kam- 
chatka are of short stature; they have few settled habitations, and are 
remarkable for the extent to which they use the dog for the purpose of 
draught, as we do the horse. 

1 Lake Baikal is nearly 400 miles in length, I In winter it is frozen over, but in summer it 
and has an area of about 13,000 square mues. | is regularly navigated by numeroua a^^^TEk&Tt^* 
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INDTJSTB7. — By far the larger portion of Siberia is too cold 
and dreary to be fitted for permanent Habitation, but there are fertile 
and cultivated tracts in the south, towards the mountain-region 01 
the Altai and the shores of Lake Baikal The native tribes of 
Siberia are chiefly hunters and fishers ; the Russians use this country 
as a place of exile, and the unhappy prisoners transported thither 
are condemned to work in the mines. 

Commerce. — An extensive commerce is maintained between Russia and 
China, throngh the medium of Siberia. Tea and other productions of China 
are thus brought, by a long land-journey (with the frequent aid of river 
navigation), into the north of Europe. The Russian and Chinese traders 
meet at Kiakhta, to the south of Lake Baikal, on the line of frontier 
between the two empires.^ 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Siberia is divided into eight govern- 
ments. These, with the chief towns in each, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table : — 



Governments. 


Chief Towns,f 


Governments. 


Chief Towns. 


Tobolsk, 
Tomsk, . 
Yekiseisk, . 
Irkutsk, 


Tobolsk. 
Tomsk. 
Yeniseisk. 
Irkutsk. 


Yakutsk, . 
Coast Territory, 
Amour Territory, 
Trans-Baikal, . 


Yakutsk. 
Nikolaevsk. 
Chacarowka. 
Nertchinsk. \ 



Irkutsk (^opiiUUion, 23,000), the capital of eastern Siberia, is the 
largest and most important city in the whole region. It stands on the 
river Angara, a short distance below its issue from Lake BaikaL The 
fortified town of Petropavlovski ^ is on the east coast of Kamchatka. 
Tobolsk {poptdatwrif 15,000), the largest city of western Siberia, is at the 
junction of the river Tobol with the Irtish, the chief tiibutary of the ObL 
Omsk {popuUUionf 1 1,000) is situated at the point where the river Om joins 
the Irtish. Tomsk is the centre of the trade of Siberia. 

III. RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA. 

This division of Asiatic Russia is bounded on the north by the 
governments of Tomsk, Tobolsk, and Orenburg, and by the khanates 
of Khiva and Bokhara on the soiUhy and extends from the river Ural 
and the shores of the Caspian Sea on the west to the Altai and other 
lofty ranges which divide the Russian territories from Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

EXTENT. — The area of Russian Central Asia is estimated at 
1,150,000 square miles, or nearly twenty times that of Engkmd and 
Wales. 

STJBFACE. — The principal features are (i) the stony Kirghiz 
Steppe in the north ; (2) the mountainous districts bordering on the 
Altai and Thian-Shan Mountains between the head- waters of the 
Irtish and the Syr-Daria on the west ; (3) the deserts of the Kara* 
hum north, and the Kizil-kum, east, of the Sea of Airal ; and (4) the 
sterile plateau of Ust-Urt, between the Sea of Aral and the Caspian. 



1 The great route (7300 miles long) between 
RuBslA and China leads from Moscow by way 
p/ Kazan, Tomsk, and Ixkatak to Kiakhta. 



Opposite Kiakhta is the Chinese town of 
Maimatclim. 
s i.e., Harbour of St. Peter and St Fftol. 



RUSSIAN CENTIUL ASIA. 



^4J. 



Rlyers. — The northern portion of this region is watered by the Irtish, 
Jshim, and other tributaries of the Obi ; the eastern districts by the Hit, 
Ziepsa, and other rivers which enter Lake Balkash ; and the sonthem by the 
Amu and Spr (Oxus and Jaxartes), both of which enter the Sea of Aral. 

Lakes. — The Sea of Aral is about 350 miles in length, and has an area of 
35,000 square miles. It is shallow, especially on the east and south, and its 
navigation is still further impeded by numerous islands. Lake Balkash is an 
irregular sheet of water, and, although it receives many large rivers, its 
waters are intensely salt. 

CLIMATE. — The climate, especially in the north, is strictly con- 
tinental, being extremely hot in summer and intensely cold in winter. 

Productions. — The immense herds of cattle reared on the steppes consti- 
tute the chief wealth of the nomadic Kirghiz tribes. Some of the valleys in 
the south-east are well watered and fertile, but the Sea of Aral on the yrest 
is surrounded by sterile deserts — the Kara-kum and Kizil-kum on the north 
and east, and the desert-plateau of Ust-Urt on the west, 

INHABITANTS. — Central Asia is officially estimated to contain 
about 3,5<x),ooo inhabitants, an average of only three persons per 
square mile. 

Industry.— The Kirghiz are pastoral and nomadic, roaming with their 
herds over the steppes. In Russian Turkestan the people of the valleys and 
along the banks of the rivers are for the most part engaged in agriculture 
or trade. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— The Russian dominions in Central 
Asia are divided into nine governments and one district — Uralsk, 
Turgai, Akmolinsk, and Semipolatinsk in the north, and Semiretchensk, 
Ferghana, Zerafshan, Syr-JDaria, Armi-Daria^ and the Trans-Caspian 
District in the south. 

Each of the four governments in the north is named after its chief town. 
In the southern provinces (which form the general government of Turkestan) 
the chief towns are : — Eokan {popvUation, 75,000), the capital of the formerly 
independent khanate of Kokan.^ Kokan lies in the fertile valley of the Syr, 
but its trade, though considerable, is much less than that of Taslikend^ 
{population, 80,000), the principal town in Russian Turkestan. South of 
Tashkend is the important commercial town of Khojend, on the great route 
to Bokhara. Samarkand,* in the valley of the Zerafshan, contains the tomb 
of Tamerlane, and once formed the capital of his vast empire. 



QUESTIONS ON TURKESTAN AND ASIATIC RUSSIA. 



T. To what part of Asia is the name of 
Turkestan given ? 

2. How is Turkestan bounded ? 

3. Describe the natural features of 
Turkestan. 

4. Name the principal rivers of this 
region, and trace their courses on the map. 

5. By what is the climate of Turkestan 
distinguished? Which parts of the 
country are most productive? 



6. State what you know of the people 
of Turkestan. 

7. How is Turkestan divided ? 

8. Describe briefly the principal inde- 
pendent states of Turkestan. 

9. Asiatic Russia embraces three dis> 
tinct territories: give their names and 
point to each upon the map. 

10. What kind of country is the Cau- 
casus as to natural features ? What 



1 The khanate of Eokan was incorporated 
in the general government of Turkestan in 

X875. 

Tashkend was taken by the Russians in 



1865, but was recaptured in the same year 
by the Khan of Bokhara. It was again 
attacked by the Russians and taken, 1866. 
8 Captured by the Russians in i9f&. 
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famous mountain is within the limits of 
Russian Armenia? 

XX. Name the principal rivers of this 
region. 

x3. What lake lies within Trans-Cauca* 
sia? 

13. Describe the climate and produc- 
tions of the Caucasus. 

14. To what race of people do the ma- 
jority of the people belong? By what 
circumstance have they been in all ages 
distinguished ? 

xs. What is the chief city of the Cau- 
casus, and on what river does this stand? 

16. Where is Ears, Batoum, Stavropol, 
and Erivan ? 

17. How is Siberia bounded? What 
range of mountains divides it from Russia 
in Europe ? What from the Chinese Em- 
pire? 

18. What golfs are on the north coasts 
of Siberia? What seas and inlets on its 
eastern side? 

xg. What strait adjoins the eastern 
extremity of Siberia? What two con- 
tinents does this strait divide ? 

20. Name the principal islands along 
the coasts, and briefly describe the natu- 
ral features, of Siberia. 



21. Name the three great rivers of 
Siberia. 
23. What kind of climate has Siberia? 

23. What natural productions of value 
belong to Siberia? 

24. For what purpose is Siberia used 
by the Russian government? What are 
the chief pursuits of the native tribes? 

25. At what place, on the Siberian and 
Chinese frontier-line, is commercial in- 
tercourse maintained betwe^i the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese ? What article do 
the Russian traders obtain from China? 

26. Name the eight governments into 
which Siberia is divided. What is tho 
chief town of each ? 

27. On what rivers are Tobolsk, Omsk, 
and Irkutsk ? 

28. Where is Petropavlovski ? \ Point 
out its place on the map. 

29. What are the boundaries of Russian 
Central Asia? 

30. Briefly describe the chief natural 
features, climate, and productions of this 
region. 

3x. What are the political divisions? 
32. State what vou know of Kokan, 
Tashkend, Khojend, and Samarkand. 



MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

The Malay or East Indian Archipelago is an insular region of 
vast extent to the south-eastward of the Asiatic continent. It is 
within the Torrid Zone, and is crossed by the line of the equator. 

Of the ifllands included within this region the largest is Boi'neo, the 
second in size is Sumatra, the third in tnis respect is Cdehes, and the 
fourth is Java ; next in order of magnitude are the Philippine Itlandi and 
Molucca Islands, 

BOTJNDABIES.~The Pacific Ocean, the China Sea, and the 
Indian Ocean enclose the region of the East Indian Archipelago. 

The various islands which it embraces are divided by numberless lesser 
seas and channels, among which are the following :— Java Sea, Celebes Sea, 
Banda Sea, Flores Sea, and Mindoro (or Sulu) Sea. 

STRAITS.— The principal are Macassar Strait, Strait of Malacca, 
and Strait of Sunda. The Straits of Malacca and Sunda form the 
two great channels of entrance to this region from the westward. 
The Strait of Malacca divides the island of Sumatra and the Malay 
peninsula ; the Strait of Sunda intervenes between the islands of 
Sumatra and Java. 

Nearly all ships that proceed from the i)ort8 of Europe to the coasts of China, 
or to any of the islands of the archipelago, pass through one or other of these 
channels. English vessels— whether direct from England or from the ports 
of India — nearly always use the Strait of Malacca, along the shores of which 
are situated the British settlements of Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. 
Datch vessels, on the other hand, adopt the Strait of Sunda, which adjoins 
the posaeaBiona of Holland in this v&rt of the globe. 
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CLIMATE. — The climate of the East Indian Archipelago is hot, 
hut the generally intense heat of the Torrid Zone is here moderated 
by the influence of the surrounding seas. The temperature is hence 
not so high as upon many parts of the Asiatic mainland. The air 
is mostly healthy, excepting in ]ow and marshy districts. The rains 
fall copiously at particular seasons, which are dependent upon the 
change of the monsoon. 

FBODXJCTIONS. — The natural productions of this region are 
rich in the extreme. Gold and precums stones in the mineral depart- 
ment of nature, with rich fruits and spices in the vegetable world, dis- 
tinguish these fertile and beautiful islands of the Eastern seas. Both 
gold and diamonds are among the productions of Borneo. But the 
grains, aromatic plants, and valuable wood, with many curious 
vegetable productions of the different islands, are of more real value 
to man. 

The tree which yields gutta-percha is a native of Borneo and some other 
of the islands. The nutTtieg and the clove belong to the smaller islands of 
the Molucca gronp (or the Spice Islands, as they were, from this circumstance, 
formerly called). Sapo is the produce of the islands in the more easterly 
division of the archipelago. 

INHABITAirrS The entire population of the Malay Archi- 
pelago is probably upwards of 30,000,000. The island of Java alone 
has nearly 16,000,000 inhabitants^ and the Philippine Islands contain 
upwards of 7,000,000, 

The native races throughout the archix)elago are in a state of semi* 
barbarism. The Malays are the ruling people, excepting in those islands 
where European supremacy is established ; in most 01 the islands there are 
various black races, some of whom exhibit a very low condition of savage 
life. The Malays are skilful navigators and active traders. Piracy upon a 
scale of great extent was also formerly carried on, when their long war-canoes 
were the terror of the archipelago. A vast number of Chinese are found 
settled in various parts of this region. 

Conmierce. — The East Indian Archipelago is the theatre of an active 
commerce. The English, Dutch, Americans, and the Chinese are most 
extensively engaged in this trade. Spices, gtUta-percJia, coffee, indigo, sugar, 
cigars, and tortoise-thdl are among the productions exported hence to 
Europe and America. 

Edible birds' nests and the cubstance called tripang are among the articles 
in demand among the Chinese. The former of these are the nests of a species 
of swallow, the material composing which is cemented by a viscous kind of 
substance — the produce of the bird itself; the latter (called also biche de 
mer or sea-slug) is a gelatinous mass of living matter, belonging to the 
order of radiated animals, and found adhering to the rocks in certoin parts 
of the Indian Archipelago. Both are articles of luxury to the Chmese 
epicure. 

POLITIOAL DIVISIONS.— The Dutch, the Spaniards, and the 
English exercise sovereignty over a large portion of the East Indian 
Archipelaga 

1. The Dutch are the masters of Java, of parts of SuTnatra, Borneo, and 
Cdebes, and of the smaller islands of the Mducca group. 

2. The Spaniards possess the Philippine Idands, 
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3. The V.wfrliKh claim only the little island of Ldbuan, off the north- 
west coast of Borneo ; bnt the settlement of Singapore^ at the entrance of 
the archipelago by the Strait of Malacca, is a great emporium of the com- 
merce of this insiilar region. 

BOBHEO is 270,000 square miles in area, or more than three times 
the size of Great Britain. Its interior has never been explored by 
Europeans, but the districts lying near the coast are fertile and pro- 
ductive in the extreme. High mountains, navigable rivers, and 
dense forests are among its natural features. 

The western and sonthem shores of Borneo, with part of the east side 
of the island, are subject to the Dutch, who export the produce of the 
gold and diamond mines worked in the neighbourhood of the western 
coasts. The province of Sarawak, on the north coast, is an independent 
principality, under the rule of a British subject.^ The larger portion of 
the island, however, is divided among various native states, one of which 
includes the town and territory of Bozneo, or Bruni, upon the north side 
of the island. Off the mouth of a navigable river which leads to the town 
of Bruni is tlie small island of Labnan, which belongs to Britain. Labuan 
contains good coal, which is worked by the settlers on the island. 

SUMATRA has an area of nearly 1 50,000 square miles, which is 
three times the size of England. A chain of high mountains runs 
along its western coast 

The greater part of the coast is under the rule of the Dutch, whose chief 
stations are Padang and Bencoolen, both upon the western side of the 
island. There are also numerous native states, one of the principal of 
which is Acheen, near its northern extremity. 

JAVA is about 45,000 square miles in area, that is, not much less 
than the size of England. A chain of lofty volcanoes runs through 
the whole length of the island, from west to east. 

Java belongs to the Dutch, and its chief city, Batavia {popidation, 
250,000), is the capital of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies. The 
chain of smaller islands that stretch to the eastward of Java are also 
chiefly Dutch. The Portuguese, however, have a small settlement upon 
the north coast of Timor, the most eastwardly of the number. 

CELEBES has an area of about 72,000 square miles, and forms one 
of the Dutch possessions. 

The island is politically divided into three residencies, of which that of 
Macassar (the southern peninsula) is the most important. The town of 
Macassar is the centre of the trade of Celebes, which is carried on chiefly 
with Java and Singapore. 

The MOLUCCA ISLANDS (area, 25,000 square miles), to the east- 
ward of Celebes, are also Dutch. The most important among them * ia 
the small island of Amboyna, which is the seat of extensive commerce. 



1 It is worthy of note that a second state 

under British rule has recently (1878) been 

founded in Borneo, the Sultans of Bruni and 

Sulu having ceded the territory of Sabak, in 

the extreme north of the island, to an Eng- 



nificent country, possessing the only good 
harbours in the whole of Borneo, with a salu- 
brious climate, and forming, in a mineral 
and agricultural point of view, the richest 
portion of Borneo." 



llsh company. Sabak is described as a " ma%- & The largest are. QiMo and Ceram. 
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The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS^ (area, 100,000 square miles) form the 
most northerly portion of the archipelago, and constitute one of the 
most important possessions of the Spanish Crown. The largest 
island of the group is called Luzon, which is nearly equal to England 
and Wales in point of size. Mindanao is next in magnitude. The 
total poptUation is estimated at 7,450,000. 

All the islands of the Philippine group are mountainous ; they also con- 
tain numerous rivers, and are throughout well- watered, fertile, and pro- 
ductive. Tobacco, sugar, and rice are largely grown and exported. The 
chief city is Manilla, situated on the western coast of Luzon. There are 
numerous English and American merchants settled at Manilla, which is 
the seat of extensive trade. 



JAPAN. 

Japan is an insular empire, situated to the eastward of the Asiatic 
continent and within the Pacific Ocean. It consists of an extensive 
group of islands, the largest of which is called Niphon, Kiusiu and 
Sikokfj to the south of Niphon, and Jesso, to the north of that island| 
are the other principal members of the Japan group. 

The Kurile, Loo-Choo, and Bonin Islands also belong to Japan. 

EXTENT. — The whole area of Japan is 160,474 square milesj 
nearly three times the size of England and Wales. 

COASTS. — Of great extent, and indented with magnificent natu- 
ral harbours, such as the Bay of Yedo and the Gulf of Osaka. 

Of the various straits and channels the principal are : — La Perouse 
Stndt, between Jesso and Saghalien ; Strait 01 Sangar, between Jesse and 
Niphon ; Suwo Nada and Bugo Channel, dividing Kiusiu from Niphon and 
Sikokf. 

NATXJBAL FEATUBES.— All the islands are mountainous^ 
the principal ranges in each extend generally parallel to the eastern 
coasts. Several of the higher mountains are volcanoes. Fertile 
plains and valleys, watered by numerous rivers, extend between the 
mountains and the sea. 

The general height of the Japanese mountains is from 3000 to 8000 feet, 
but the extinct volcano of Fust Yama,^ near Tedo (or Tokio), in the island 
of Niphon, attains an elevation of 14,177 feet. In the centre of the same 
island is the active volcano of Asama Yama, There are several other activo 
volcanoes, and severe earthquakes are frequent. 

CLISCATE. — The climate of Japan is temperate and healthy — 
perhaps not differing materially from that of Britain, excepting in 
its greater extremes of heat and cold at particular seasons. 

PRODUCTIONS. — Among its productions are included, in the 
mineral kingdom of nature, gold, silver, iron, copper, and tin; and, 



1 The Philippine Islands were discovered 
(ip 1521) \yj Magellan, who w{u killed by the 



natives on the island of Ctbii. 
3 Pitti Yama, the " sacred pionntain." 
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in the vegetable world, trees that yield valuable gums and resins, 
with the tea-plant and the mtUberry, The last is extensively used 
as the food of the silkworm. 

INHABITANTS. — The population of Japan, according to the 
last census,^ amounts to upwards of 34,ocxd,ooo, which is in the ratio 
of about 200 persons to the square mile. The country bears in 
general the appearance of popiuousness, and many of the cities are 
of large size. 

INDUSTRY. — The Japanese are an ingenious and a civilised 
people — though their civilisation, like that of all Oriental races, 
differs in many respects from European civilisation. Their industry 
is displayed in the careful culture of the land, the good roads whicn 
connect the various towns and villages, their skilful manufacture of 
silk, cotton, and japanned wares, and the commercial intercourse 
which they maintain with China. Kice, cotton, tobacco, the tea- 
plant, and the mulberry are ' amoug the articles of most extensive 
culture. The art of covering metals with varnish (japanning) 
derives its popular appellation from this country. Their porcelain 
displays much skiU, and possesses a beauty of its own peculiar 
t:ind. 

It is only within the last few years that foreigners have been permitted to 
visit the ports of Japan. Prior to 1854 commercial intercourse was re- 
stricted to the Dutch, among European nations, and to their neighbours the 
Chinese. The Dutch were allowed to send a couple of ships annually to the 
port of Nagasaki, on the west coast of Kiusiu. But treaties of commerce 
now exist between Japan and the various governments of the United Stat4»i, 
Britain, France, and other countries. The foreign trade of Japan (total 
value, ^8.000,000) is mainly carried on with Great Britain and the United 
States. In 1879 the British produce (chiefly cotton and woollen goods) im- 
ported was valued at ;f 2,638,000. The principal article of export is raw sUk. 

Internal Commnnicatton. — The internal trade of the country is mainly 
carried on by sea, but there are now about 200 miles of railway open for 
traffic. A postal and telegraph service has also been established within 
recent years. 

OOVEHNMENT.— The government of Japan is an absolute 
monarchy, under a ruler known as the Mikado. The laws are 
severe, and the punishments sanguinary. 

Previous to the war of 1868, the supreme power was nominally divided 
between the Mikado or the spiritual ruler, and the Tycoon or temporal 
ruler. Many of the feudal princes (Daimios) were virtually independent, 
and maintained large bodies of troops. In that year, however, the heredi- 
tary emperor overthrew the power of the Tycoon and Daimios. The 
attempt to form a parliament in 1869 having failed, the legislative as well as 
the executive power reverted to the Mikado, but the actual government is 
carried on by the Great Council, the members of which are nominated by 
the emperor. 

Finance. — The annual revenue^ and expenditure each amounts to about 
;f 10,000,000. Of the public debt (about ;f 72,500,000), about ^£2,500,000 was 
raised in England. 

Army and Navy. — The imperial army^ under the command of the Mikado, 
numbers about 80,000 men. The navy consists of about Z2 vessels, most of 
which were built in England. 

J X>ecember, 1878. I tax, which in 1877-78 was estimated to pro- 



i x^ecemoer, 1878. tax, wnlcn in i 

s The chief source of revenue is the laacl* I 4uce;^ 9,300^000, 
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BELI0ION. — The people are mostly followers of the Bvddhist 
religion, but the ancient religion of the country was Sintuism^ or 
sun-worship, and adoration of invisible spirits, which is still pro- 
fessed by many of the lower classes. The higher classes generally 
profess Confucianism, 

DIVISIONS. — Japan is at present (1881) divided for administra- 
tive purposes into tnirty-five *^Ken'^ or provinces, each under a 
governor appointed by the Mikado. 

TOWNS.— The capital of Japan is Tokio,^ formerly called Jedo or Yedo, 
situated on the south-east coast of Niphon at the head of a fine bay. 
Tokoi has upwards of 1,000,000 inhabitants. Yokohama (Eanagawa), a 
town of recent growth, several miles nearer the sea, forms its port, and has 
become the chief emporium of the foreign trade. Saikio ^ (popvlation, 
375,000), on the same island farther to the west, is a large city, the former 
residence of the Dain. Hakodadi, on the south, and Matsxnai, on the 
south-east coast of the island of Jesso, are considerable commercial towns. 

The southern portion of the island of Saghalien formerly belonged to 
Japan, but in 1876 it was ceded to Russia in exchange for the Kurile Islands. 



QUESTIONS ON THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO AND JAPAN. 



X. Where is the Malav Archipelago 
situated? Which of its islands Is the 
largest? Which second and third in 
point of size? 

2. Name some of the seas and channels 
that divide the various islands of this 
region. 

3. What two straits form the principal 
cliaunels of entrance to the archipelago 
from the side of the Indian Ocean ? 

4. What kind of climate has the Malay 
Archipelago? 

5. Mention some of the natural pro- 
ductions of this part of the globe. 

6. What race (among the native in- 
habituits) are the ruling people in the 
archipelago? What are their habits and 
occupation ? 

7. In what articles does the trade of 
the archipelago chiefly consist? What 
nations are the most active agents in this 
trade? 

8. What portions of the East Indian 
Archipelago belong respectively to the 
Dutch, the Spaniards, and the English ? 

9. Point to the island of Borneo on the 
map. How large is this island as com- 
pared with Great Britain? What is 
known with respect to its natural fea- 
tures? 

xo. In what part of Borneo is the 
principality of Sarawak? Off what part 
of the coast is Labuan Island ? Where is 
Sabak? 

XX. Point to Sumatra. In which part 



of this island are the principal Dutch 
settlements ? Mention tneir names. 

X2. Point to Java, and say what you 
know concerning its natural features. 
Name the chief city of this island. 

X3. Where is (a) the island of Celebes 
and (&)the group of the Moluccas ? Which, 
among the smaller islands of the Molucca 
group, is most important as a seat of 
commerce ? 

14. Where are the Philippine Islands ? 
Name the largest island of the group, 
and point out its place upon the map. 
What is its chief town called ? 

x^ In whatpart of Asia are the islands 
of Japan? Wliat is the name of the 
largest island of the group ? 

x6. What proportion does their magni- 
tude bear, as a whole, to that of England 
and Wales ? 

X7. What is known respecting the na- 
tural features of Japan ? 

x8. Say what you know concerning the 
climate and productions of Japan. 

xg. Mention some particulars respecting 
the industry of the Japanese people. For 
what branches of manufacture are they 
distinguished ? 

20. Under what kind of government is 
Japan ? What is the prevailing religion ? 

21. How is Japan at present divided? 
What city is the capital ? 

22. Upon what islands are the towns of 
Yokohama, Saikio, Hakodadi, and Mats> 
mai ? Point them out on the map. 



1 Tokio was at one time supposed to be 
the most populous city in the world, but the 
population, according to the last census 



P!)ecember 1878), numbered 1,036^771, not a 
third of that of London, 
s Formerly called Kioto, 
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AFRICA. 

Africa^ is the south-western portion of the Old World, and is the 
only one of its three continents that stretches to the southward 
of the equator. By much the larger portion of its surface, how- 
ever, falls within the northern hemisphere. Eegarding it as a 
whole, this continent forms a vast peninsula, connected with 
the Asiatic continent by the Isthmus of Suez. 

BOTJNDAIirES. — Africa is bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; on the west by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the east by the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean ; on the south by the Southern Ocean, 
a name which is given to the southwardly belt of water in which the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans mingle. 

EXTENT. — In point of size, Africa is more than three times 
larger than Europe, but nearly one-third smaller than the Asiatic 
continent. Its area is equal to about I2,cxx),cxx) square miles. 

The extreme points of the continent are Cape Blanco (37° 21' north), on 
the north ; Cape AgtUhas (34° 56' south), on the south ; Cape Verde (17° 40* 
west), on the west ; and Cape Ouardafui (51° 10' east), on the east. The 
distances between these points, that is, the greatest length and breadth of 
Africa, are 5000 and 4600 miles respectively. 

COASTS. — One of the chief things to be noticed about Africa is 
its solid, unbroken shape, and the general regularity of its coast- 
line. The sea nowhere penetrates any considerable distance towards 
the interior, and the vast bulk of the continent is quite unaffected 
by its influence. Africa has therefore few gulfs or inlets of any 
extent. 

The total length of the coast-line of Africa is estimated at 16,000 miles, 
or an average of i mile of coast to every 750 square miles. Contrasting 
this proportion with that of the other continents, we find that Enroi>e 
has nearly four times ; Australia, three and a half times ; North America, 
twice ; and Asia, one and a half times, the extent of coast-line in proportion 
to area as Africa. 

I. CAPES. — The following are the most important : — 

(i.) On the north: Bon, Blanco, ^ Ceuta, and Spartel. 

(2.) On the west : Bojador,^ Blanco, Verde,* Palmas, Lopez, and Fria 

(3.) On the south : Good Hope ^ and Agulhas.* 

(4.) On the east: Corrientes,^ St. Sebastian, Delgado, and Guarda^ 

Cape Bon makes near approach to the island of Sicily ; Cape Blanco, on 
the Mediterranean coast, is the most northerly point of the African con- 
tinent. There is another Cape Blanco, a famous headland, on the western 
side of Africa. Cape Verde is the most westerly point of Africa ; Cape Guar* 
dafui is the most eagerly; and Cape Agulhas is the most southerly. 



1 The name Africa was given by the 
Romans to the Garthaghiian territories 
(Tunis, &c.), and was subsequently applied 
to the whole continent. 

2 Blanco, white. Of. Mont Blanc, 
8 Bojador, the "round" cape. 

* Verde, " green ; " so called from the 
colour of the sea between it and Uvq ialanda 
of the same name. 



A Cape of Good Hope. This famous head* 
land was discoTered in 1487 by Bartholomew 
Diaz, who named it Cabo Tormentoao, the 
Cape of Tempests, afterwards chaosed by 
John m., kiiig of Portugal, to Cabo at Bona 
Esperama, the Cape of Good Hope 

6 Agulhas, "needles." Off this Cape if 
the vast Bank o/Agtdha*, 

^ ^WExiftutea^ "cuirentfu* 
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2. INLETS. — The principal inland seas and gulfs along the African 
coasts are : — 

(i.) On the north, the Mediterranean Sea, with the Gulfs of Sidra and 
Eabes. 

(2.) On the westy the Gulf of Guinea, a broad arm of the Atlantic, with 
the Bights of Benin and Biafra, Walfisch Bay, and Table Bay. 

(3.) On the south, False Bay, Mossel Bay, and Algoa Bay. 

(4.) On the east, the Red Sea, with the Gulf of Suez, Golf of Aden, 
Sofala Bay, and Delagoa Bay. 

The Mediterranean is common to all three of the continents of the Old 
World. But it is more European than either Asiatic or African. By far the 
larger portion of its coast-line is European, and while its northwardly coasts 
exhibit every variety of contour, embracing numerous peninsulas and inter- 
vening channels, its southward (or African) line of coast is comparatively 
unbroken. The Gulfs of Sidra and Kabes are the two chief inlets on the 
Mediterranean portion of the African coasts. The Gulf of Sidra was called 
by the ancients Syrtis inajor,^ and was dreaded by them on account of its 
shallows and shifting sands. The Gulf of Kabes, farther west, was the 
Syrtis minor of antiquity. 

3. CHANNELS and STRAITS.— The principal are : — 

(i.) Strait of Gibraltar, between Morocco and Spain. 

(2.) Mozambique Channd, between Madagascar and the mainland. 

(3.) Strait ofBab-d'Mandeb,^ between the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden. 

ISLANDS.^ — On the Me of the Atlantic are — Madeira, the Canary 
Islands, the Cape Verde Islands ; the four islands in the Gulf of 
Guinea (Fernando Po, Princes Island, St. Thomas, and Annabon) ; 
Ascension, St. Helena, and the Tristan d'Acunha group. 

On the side of the Indian Ocean — Madagascar, Bourbon, Mauritius, 
the Comoro Islands, the Seyclielle Islands, the Amirante group, 
and Socotra. 

In the Red Sea there are numerous islands which adjoin the African 
coast, and there are also a few in the Mediterranean. But these are small 
and unimportant. Madagascar is second only in size to the island of Borneo, 
and therefore the second largest island in the world. 

MOUNTAINS.— One of the most striking features in the relief 
of the African continent is the general parallelism and proximity of 
all the more considerable mountain-ranges to the adjacent coasts. 
With the exception of a few, and, as yet, scarcely known, ranges 
in the interior, the mountains of Africa may be divided into four 
systems, northern^ western^ southern, and eastern, 

I. The Northern System is the most extensive and best-known mountain- 
system of Afiica, and is distinguished by the name of Atlas. The chains of 
Mount Atlas (as the whole of the mountain-region is called) stretch through 
a large part of northern Africa, parallel to the Mediterranean coasts and the 
nearest portpn of the Atlantic shores. The westerly portion of the Atlas 
(that which passes through Morocco) is the most elevated, and the highest 
summit there, Mount MUtsin^ has an elevation of 11,400 feet. The eastern 
portions of the system — in Algeria,* Tunis, and Tripoli — are much less ele- 
vated, the average height rarely exceeding 3000 feet. 

1 Latin, syrtis, a quicksand. I 8 Described under *' Islands of Africa." 

2 Bab-el-Mandeb, " the gate of tears." | * In Algeria te Mt. ChtUua i^w 1^.. 
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2. The Western System belongs to the western coasts of tropical Africa, 
and the main range stretches in a direction parallel to the Gulf of Guinea. 
This is known by the general name of Kong — a word which is said to signify 
" mountains.'' The average height of the Kong Mountains is 3000 feet. 
Near the head of the Bight of Biaf ra are the semi-dormant volcanic Cameroom 
Mountains, which culminate in Mount Albert, Thence south, a series of 
more or less well-defined ranges extend south at varying distances from the 
coast to the Congo, and through Damara and Namaqua Land to the Lange 
Berg, a north-westerly offshoot of the southern chains. 

3. The Southern System belongs to the extreme south of Africa. A chain 
called the Nieuveld (and, in its eastern part, the Sneeuberg, or Snowy 
Mountains) stretches through the Cape Colony, in the direction of east and 
west. Its highest summits exceed 10,000 feet. The highest peak in the 
Compassberg reaches an elevation of 7400 feet. Table Mountain, the culmi- 
nating point of an isolated group near the Cape of Grood Hope, is 3582 feet 
above the sea. 

4. The Eastern System includes all the ranges which buttress the central 
plateau of Africa, and extends with some interruptions from the eastern 
portions of the great southern ranges to the Abyssinian mountains. The 
Drakensberg or Quathlaniba forms the western boundary of Natal and, far- 
ther north, the eastern frontier of the Transvaal, and culminates in Catkin 
Peak, 10,357 feet. Then we have the Lupata Mountains, between the Lim- 
popo and the Zambesi ; the Livingstone^ Mountains (11,000 feet), on the 
borders of Lake Nyassa ; Mount Kilimanjaro (22,814 ^^^t) and Mount Kenia 
(probably 20,000 feet), the culminating points of the highlands between 
Victoria Nyanza and the coast, north of which lies the mountain-sjrstem 
which occupies Abyssinia. The mountains of Abyssinia are several thousand 
feet above the sea-level, and sevei-al of their summits rise to an absolute 
elevation of 15,000 feet. 

TABLELANDS.— The principal are the Great African Plateau, 
lying between the parallels of 10° N. and 30° S., and limited on 
the east and west by more or less continuous ranges ; the Plateau 
of Abyssinia, which has an average elevation of at least 7000 feet ; 
the Barca Plateau, on the east side of the Gulf of Sidra ; the Plateau 
ofBarbary, occupying most of the Barbary States and extending from 
the Ss^ara on tne south to the Mediterranean on the north ; and the 
Plateau of Ahir or Asben, in the Sahara. 

PLAINS. — The interior of Africa appears to consist of vast 
plains, alternating in some places with tracts of high sround, but 
nowhere exhibiting extendea mountain-chains such as those which 
stretch through the Asiatic continent To the northward of the 
equator, the plains of interior Africa embrace the region of the 
Desert, and the fertile lowland watered by the Niger and the rivers 
belonging to the basin of Lake Chad. In the southern half of Africa, 
the interior — so far as known — consists of watered plains, lying at a 
considerable elevation above the sea, but bordered by tracts of higher 
ground upon either side. The rivers of the interior find their way 
through these bordering high grounds, and descend thence to the 
eastern and western coasts. 

DESERTS. — The great natural feature of Africa — surpassing all 
others in magnitude and importance — is its Desert, or Sahara, which 
stretches across the entire breadth of the continent, and is by much 
the largest desert in the world, as well as the most perfectly barren 
of such regions. 
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1. The region known as the Saliaxa^ extends in the direction of east 
and west through 3000 miles, from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean to the 
valley of the Nile. In the opposite direction, it is limited by the slopes 
of Mount Atlas on the north, and the basin of the Niger and Lake Chad 
to the southward, having a breadth which averages a thousand miles. 
This immense region is not uniformly barren, nor does its surface exhibit 
perfect uniformity of aspect. 

(i.) In general, the African desert forms a plateau of moderate elevation 
(averaging from 1000 to 1500 feet above the sea). In some places chains of 
hills cross this plateau, and rise to several hundred feet above its level. 
The surface of tlie wilderness exhibits, however, for the most part, a sandy 
or gravelly waste, furrowed at frequent intervals by the beds of water-courses, 
which are dry during ten months of the year. The absence of running streams 
is the most marked characteristic of the desert. Springs occur at distant 
intervals ; and wherever they are found an oasis ^ of verdure is created. 

(2.) The most sterile portion of the Sahara is its westerly division — that is, 
the part intermediate between Fezzan and the shores of the Atlantic. Exten- 
sive tracts are there covered with dry and heated sand, raised into hillocks 
which shift their place under the influence of the wind. The oases are there 
at longer distances apart than is the case in its more eastwardly portion. 

2. There are some extensive deserts in Southern Africa, towards the 
extremity of the continent in that direction. They consist of arid and 
gravelly plains, locally known as karroos. The Great Karroo is within 
the southward division of the Cape Colony. The Desert of Kalahari 
is to the north of the Orange river. 

BIVEBS. — The chief rivers of Africa are : — 

1. Plowing into the Mediterranean Sea — The Nile, Mejerdah, Roumel, 
Sh^liff, and Mulwia. 

2. Plowing into the Atlantic Ocean — Senegal, Gambia, Rio Grande, Niger, 
or Quorra, Ogowai, Congo or Livingstone, Coanza, and Orange. 

3. Plowing into the Indian Ocean — Zambesi, Limpopo, Bovuma, Lufiji, 
Juba, and Webbe. 

(i. ) The Nile is formed by two streams, the White Nile and Blue Nile, which 
unite near Khartum in Nubia. The Blue NUe^ rises in the mountains of 
Abyssinia ; and the White NUe^^ which is much longer, has its source in the 
Victoria Nyanza, under the equator. The river discharges its waters into 
the Mediterranean by a delta, i^ter a course of at least 3000 miles. The 
area of its basin is small in comparison to its length. Below Khartum it 
receives only one considerable tributary, the Athara^ thence to the sea, a 
distance of 1400 miles, it flows in a narrow and rocky valley of from 2 to 12 
miles wide, in Nubia and U^per Egypt ; but in the plain of Lower Egypt it 
divides into two branches, within which a large delta is enclosed. Further 
particulars of the Nile, its periodical rise, &o., are given under ** Egypt." 

(2.) The Congo ^ or Livingstone river, explored by Stanley in 1876-77, rises 
in the Unmgu Mountains, south of Lake Tanganyika, as the Cliamhesi^ which 
enters Lake Bangweolo or Bemba, and leaves it as the Luapula, which flows 
into Lake Moero. Thence it flows north as the Lualabaf to Lake Kamo- 
londo, and leaves the latter under its proper name, the Congo, its course be- 
ing interrupted by many rapids and falls. The Stanley Falls are nearly under 



1 That is, the Desert, which is what the 
word Sahara [Arabie) means. In pronounc- 
ing this word, the accent should be laid 
upon the first syllable* the second a being 
short, thus, S&hara. 

s The word oaaia is probably derired from 
a Coptic term signifymg "a resting-place." 
The perennial spring of water naturally be- 



comes the resting-place of the travelleracross 
the wilderness. The oasis of the desert— 
possessing verdure in the midst of surround- 
ing sterility— has been often likened to an 
island in the midst of the ocean. 

« Bahr-el-Azrek. 

* Bahr-el-Abiad. 

6 Also called Zaire, 
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tha interBCction of tlie ajtli meriJian east long, with the equator." Noi-tii o[ 
the equaitar it torOB bi tho sauth-weat, and enters the eea hj an eitnary 
six mues wide. It recelree severnl large etreame in different parte of iU 
course, and diichargea aa largs a volume of water as the Miasiiiippi Ita 
total length has been eitimated nt 2900 milea. 

(3.) The BenaK&l [900 miles) and the Gambia (650 milea) riae Dear each atber 
on the north-wettein ilopea of the Kong Mountaina. Both are nsTinble, 
the former for 150 miles in the dry, but 500 in the rainj Beason, the latter 
for nearly 400 miles. 

(4.) The WKer or Quorra riaea in the aame region as the Senegal and 
Gambia, and flows north-enst under tbe name of JolUa to Timbuotoo, and 
then tuma east and finally south. Just before piercing the Kong chain it 
receirea on ita left bank a large tributary, tbe Chadda or Benue. After a 
course of 3300 milea it antera the Gulf of Guinea by aeTeral moutha. 

(5.) Tbe Zambeal, explored by Livingstone in 1856, lathe largeat river of 
eaatern Africa, and riies under the name of Leeba in Lake Dilolo, about aoo 
milea aoath of which it is joined by the Leambyc on the left bank. It then 
tumi south-east for 300 miles. About 40 milea east of ita conflaence with 
tha Chobe, or 900 milea from the sea, the liver ia auddeuly precipitated 
into a narrow bat deep gorge farming tbe magQificent Victoria Falls. 
Thence it Howe in a generally eastern direction to tho aea, into which it falls 
by several moutha after a total courae of 2400 miles. About tea miles 
from tlie aea it is joined on the left bank by the Shirt, which drains Lake 
Nyaaaa. The Zambesi, like the Nile, periodically inundates its large delta, 
and is navigable to Tete, 360 miles from the aea. Tho course of tho Shire 
is unfortunately intarmpted (about loo milea above its confluence witb tbe 
Zambesi) by the Uurchiaon Falls. 

LAKES — The northern half of Africa containa the followiM :— 
Lalie Chad, situated in Soudan ; Lake Dembea, in Abysaisia ; Lake 
Keroun, in Egypt. 

The largest is Lake Chad, which covers sevei-al thousand aqnare miles 
during seaaoiie of flood, but is greatly contracted at other timea, and is 
little more than a vast swamp. It receives the waters of an eitenaive eyatem 
of rivers, among which the Sbary and ttia Yeo^ are the moat considerable. 
Lake Chad has no outlet : its water is fresh. 

Saveral large lakes have been discovered during recoct years, within 
tho central and southern interior of tbe African continent. Two of them 
— the ViOona Nyama and Albert Nyama^ — belong to the baain of tlic 
Upper Nile, and be immediately adjacent to the equator. Lait TanganyHa' 
is Airther to the south ; at a greater distance in that direction are Laka 
Nyasta* a.-aA SMrwa, tho former ot them connected with the Zambesi river, 
by meam of ita affluent, the Shire. Lake Ngavti' is within tha more 
southern interior. 

East of Lakes Tanganyika and Nynssa are tbe minor lakes of Bemba or 
Baugweolo (near which Livingstone diod on the lat of May 1873), Mobro, 
Kamolondo, Lincoln, ke., all drained by tiie Lualaba or Congo. 

Capt&inSpelieiniS^andt1ie^f6fr£J^V'"™ tbe niembera of the SccbtiHh Mission si 

I Lake Tanganyika waa lat a long time TDDnse Impartaiice la ojunlmr up OenlfBi 

SDinHiied to have no outlet, although ita -Africa, hb, with tie eicontion nl alnut 70 

wat*n an bseli, while (he waters ot alt mllM at the Murc*iioa Pallt. there U « nan- 

othat latea without ouUeM are salt. Tie «able Batemar from Ita northem emi 10 

ouUet dlMovereil to Cameran. the UJatu', the >« 

was eiamlued by Btuley. and prdnotmcea * Lake jffanuUeBonthan«tlLnDlHVder 

lo be a mere aeA, Dboked nn al Its nesteru of OlsKatalmTi Betrt, and lenellsg thsluie 

end with amiatio Tegetaticu. Tn May 1S79. river Tioghe, Id the rainj season It over. 

bEiweTer, tAc. E. 0. Hore. mlBslonur at flows bf tbe BatlalU bo tha "Qrtat SsU 

Vjll!, toand that tbe Impediment bad l:ogn Pan' on the south-east 
tifpt away In the pieviooa rain) sciauu, 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



X. How ifl'Africa bounded, and what is 
its position with reference to the other 
divisions of the Old World? 

2. What proportion does Africa bear, in 
point of size, to the European and Asiatic 
continents? 

3. By what is Africa distinguished, as 
a whole, in respect of its shape or exter- 
nal contour ? 

4. Name some of the principal capes of 
Africa, and state which of them form re- 
spectively the most northern, southern, 
eastern, and western points of the conti- 
nent. 

5. Point on the map to the following : 
— Cape of Good Hope, Cape Pahnas, Cape 
Bojador, Cape Spartel, and Cape Del- 
gado. 

6. What two gulfs occur on the Medi- 



terranean coasts of Africa? Give their 
ancient as well as their modem names. 

?. What gulf is on the west side of the 
African continent? What arms of the sea 
on its eastern side ? 

8. Name the principal islands of Africa. 

9. Africa has four distinct mountain- 
systems. Name the principal ranges in 
each system. 

10. State what you know of the table- 
lands and plains of Africa. 

XX. Give some account of the Sahara. 
X2. What is meant by the term oasis? 

13. Name the other principal rivers of 
the AMcan continent. Describe briefly 
the following rivers: — ^The Nile, Congo, 
Senegal, Niger, Zambesi 

14. What lakes belong to Africa, and 
which are the largest of the number? 



CLIMATE. — Africa is the hottest division of the globe. This is 
readily accounted for ; more than three-fourths of its extent fall 
within the Torrid Zone, and these portions of the continent exhibit 
a broad and unbroken mass of land, upon which the rays of a vertical 
sun act with intense power. The vast expanse of the desert (or 
Sahara), in particular, reflects an excessive amount of heat from its 
arid and waterless surface. The whole of this region forms a great 
natural furnace, the heated atmosphere generated in which is carried 
by the winds over distant lands and seas, only gradually losing its 
heat under the influence of the larger bodies of water. 

1. The climate of tropical Africa^ is for the most part dry, but a vast quan- 
tity of rain falls at particular periods of the year. The dry and rainy seasons 
succeed one another with perfect regularity, and they are the only seasons 
by which the climate of Africa, within the tropics, is distinguished. In the 
desert rain very seldom occurs, only at intervals of several years' duration, 
and intense aridity is its prevailing characteristic. But the plains of Central 
Africa, to the south of the desert, and also the low districts of the eastern 
and western coasts, have regular and abundant rains of annual recurrence. 

2. The extreme portions of the African continent, both in the direction of 
north and south, fall within the Temperate Zones. The plains and valleys 
of the Atlas region have a climate which resembles, in all essential regards, 
thai experienced on the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. The Cape 
Colony, at the other extremity of the continent, is somewhat cooler, and is 
less abundantly supplied with rain. 

PRODUCTIONS.— The natural productions of Africa may be 
classified under the three heads of (i) Metals and Minerals ; (2) 
Vegetation ; (3) Zoology. 

I. Metals and Iffinerals. — Little is known concerning the mineralogy 
of Africa ; and, whatever its capabilities in this regard, the amount of 
mineral produce derived thence in the present day is comparatively small. 
The Atlas region has been found to include a rich variety of ores, among 



1 The climate of tropical Africa is un- 
healthy to Europeans, from its intense heat, 
and still more from the prevalence, within 
the coast-regions, of noxious exhalations 
(the result of a burning sun acting upon a 



dense mass of vegetation, such as occurs at 
the mouths of the rivers and creeks), which 
generate fevers. Where any considerable 
elevation above the sea can be reached, these 
unhealthy influences disappear. 
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them iron, copper, lead, and other metals. Towards the opposite extremity 
of the continent, within the Cape Colony and the adjacent tracts of country, 
Iron and other nsefol ores abound, and the region through which the riyer 
Zambesi flows is stated to contain coal, as weU as various useful metals. 

{i.)Oold-diut, derivedfromthebedsof numerous rivers within tropical Africa, 
has been in all ages an article of export from this portion of the globe. Both 
the eastern and western coasts furnish gold, and a part of Guinea is espe- 
cially distinguished as the **Gold Coast." The quantity of gold derived 
thence, however, in the present day is exceedingly trifling. Gold is also 
found in the Transvaal (Lydenberg) and other parts of South Africa. 

(2.) Diamonds are found in Griqualand West, on the banks of the Vaal 
river. The first diamond was accidentally discovered in 1867. It is estimated 
tliat at first ^40,000 worth of diamonds were found every week, but some of 
the most productive mines are now exhausted. 

2. Vegetation. — A vast number of the plants native to the African 
continent differ in all respects from those that belong to the other divisions 
of the globe. It is to the southward of the great desert that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of African botany are observed. 

(i.) The vegetation which is native to northern Africa resembles that of 
the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. The rich fruits of southern 
Europe all grow to perfection in the watered valleys of the Atlas. The^, 
almond, orange, lem^, vine, mttlberry, and jseoc^ thrive there, and the moun- 
tain-sides are clothed with the luxuriant evergreen foliage of southern lands. 

The plains that adjoin the southern base of the Atlas are the region of the 
date-palm. To this succeeds the desert, with its scanty covering of thorny 
shrubs and grasses — diversified by the occasional growth of palms, which 
distinguish every oasis in the wilderness. The desert is a vast natunl 
barrier to the passage of the various forms of life — vegetable and animal 
alike — that belong to the regions by which it is limited upon either side, and 
the trees and plants of Central Africa are entirely distinct from those that 
belong to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

(2.) The forests of central Africa include trees of vast size, most of them 
of species unknown in Europe. Among them are many which furnish 
timber of valuable quality, distinguished by the closeness of its texture 
and the beauty of its grain. 

Some of the native plants yield articles of food such as are unknown 
in other lands. Among these is the shea or butter-tree — ^so called from 
a kind of butter which is derived from the kernel of its nut. The baobab 
or monkey-bread is one of the .most valuable boons conferred by nature 
upon the Negro inhabitants of the regions watered by the Senegal and the 
Gambia. The oil-palm is another of the valuable productions of the western 
coasts. The palm-oil of commerce, now an article of extensive consump- 
tion in our own country, is expressed from its fruit. The yam, ground- 
nut, and other esculent roots are likewise among the native productions of 
the African soil within the tropics. The cotton-plant grows wild, as also do 
the sugar-cane and the indigo-plant, though they have not been genendly 
turned to any account by the native population. The highlands lying to the 
south of Abyssinia are the native region of the coffee-tree* 

(3.) The extreme south of the African continent, again, constitutes a third 
region of vegetable life, distinct from those of the north and the centre. 
The country to the south of the Orange river is the native seat of such 
plants as the aloes and the heath tribe. A vast variety of plants with thick 
fleshy leaves, and thin wiry roots — capable of thriving in a comparatively 
arid soil, such as belongs to the plains of that region — abound in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope. Some of the choicest oma* 
272021 ts of our greenhouses nave been originally derived thence. 
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. 3. Zoology. — The regions which are marked out as the seats of distinct 
forms of vegetable life in the African continent are characterised by cog- 
nate differences in the animal world, though the line of division is perhaps 
less definite. The influence of the vast desert is, however, strikingly 
noticeable. The lion of Northern Africa is of a different species from that 
native to the southerly division of the continent. The striped hyena, 
which is common to Northern Africa with the neighbouring countries of 
western Asia, is not found to the south of the desert, wh^ere the spotted 
hyena takes its place. The giraffe or camelopard — an animal peculiar to 
the African division of the globe — is native to the whole interior of 
Southern Africa, but is not found either to the north of the desert or 
within its limits. The zebra, and other animals of the same family, again, 
arepeculiar to Southern Africa ; as also are the dands, and several other 
large members of the antelope kind. 

(i.) Africa abounds more than any other of the continents in variety of 
animal life, and in the vast number of its mammalia ; that is to say, it 
contains a vast number of native species (many of them peculiar to its soil), 
and exhibits also an immense numerical development of many among these 
species. This is especially the case in the interior plains of Southern Africa, 
which literally swarm with abundance of animal life. The various antelopes, 
and numerous members of the ox tribe, supply abundant examples of this. 
Vast herds of these animals range over the plaios to the northward of the 
Orange river. 

(2.) Among the quadrupeds which are peculiar to Africa may be mentioned 
the hippopotamus and rhinoceros. The former, which frequents the marshy 
banks of rivers and inland lakes, is found from the upper part of the Nile 
valley southward to the Orange river, and westward to the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean ; the rhinoceros is native to the plains of Central and Southern 
Africa. The African elepJiant belongs to the same wide-spread region, limited 
on the north by the impassable barrier of the desert. This latter tract would 
be nearly as impassable to man as it is to the lower animals, were it not for 
the camdf which fills in the northern half of the African continent the same 
place that it does in the arid wildernesses of Western Asia. 

(3.) The quadrumanous order of animals {monkeys, baboons, &c.) is numer- 
ously developed in Africa, and its various members are found through nearly 
the whole extent of the continent, from the Atlas Mountains to the forests 
of the Cape Colony. Only in the desert, again, are they absent. The forests 
of the western coasts, within the tropics, give shelter to the species of apes 
which make nearest approach to the human form. The chimpanzee of Sene- 
gambia is surpassed in this respect by the gorilla of the Qaboon river, ^ within 
the woods adjoining which it was seen for the first time. 

(4. ) Birds. — Among birds, the ostrich * is peculiar to Africa. The guinea-fowl 
is the only member of the gallinaceous tribe native to this continent. The 
sun-birds of the western coast, and the honeysuckers of the Cape of Good 
Hope, are distinguished by their smallness of size as well as the brilliancy 
of their plumage. 

(5.) Reptiles. — The crococ^tVe of the Nile valley is one of the characteristic 
members of African zoology, in the reptile division of the animal kingdom. 
It belongs to otlier rivers within tropical Africa, as well as the Nile. Set'- 
pents, lizards, and other reptiles are sufficiently numerous in the marshy 
regions of the coast, but are less common in Africa than in some other 
divisions of the globe. 

1 The river Gaboon enters the eastern 1 2 In the Cape Colony and the Orange Free 
extremity of the Gulf of Guinea, a short State the ostrich is domesticated and reared, 
distauce to the north of the equator. I like sheep or cattle. 
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INHABITANTS.^— Africa is the native home of the Negro 
family of man, to which the great bulk of its inhabitants belong. 
But in this, as in all other regards, the desert constitutes a region of 
division. The inhabitants of Northern Africa are BerberSy Moors, and 
Arabs — people of swarthy complexion, but perfectly distinct from 
the Negro type. The wandering inhabitants of the desert belong 
also to the Arab stock. It is not until the southern limit of the 
Sahara is passed that Negro Africa begins. This is the region 
known in African geography as Soudan — i,e.y the laud of the blacks, 
or Negroland. 

The dark skin, thick lips, and woolly hair of the Negro are among the dis- 
tinguishing features of that race. But there are numerous points of difference 
between the various Negro nations, as there are. between the various nations 
of the European and Asiatic continents. The inhabitants of the Nile valley, 
in the present day, are chiefly of Arab race, excepting in its upper part, 
where they are mixed with native African nations. 

Negro Africa includes the greater part of Africa within the tropics. 
The extreme south of this continent, like the extreme north, is peopled 
by other varieties of the human family. The native races of Southern 
Africa are Hottentots and Kaffirs — the former chiefly within the basin of 
the Orange river, the latter on the eastern borders of the Cape Colony and 
the adjacent shores of the Indian Ocean. 

Beligion. — The bulk of the people in central and south Africa are idolaters 
— making a ** fetish'* or god oi any object. Mohammedanism prevails 
throughout Northern Africa, and is at the present day being actively 
extended by force of arms in the Soudan by the Fellatahs. Christianity is 
professed not only by the European colonists of South Africa, but also hy 
the Copts of Egypt, and in a corrupted form by the Abyssinians. 

DIVISIONS. — The exact political or territorial divisions of the 
greater part of Africa are unknown. Only the northern states 
(Egypt, &c.^ and the South African colonies have anything like 
definite limits. The following are the main divisions : — 

6. Western Africa. 

7. Eastern Atrica. 



z. Northern Africa (Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, and Tripoli). 

2. Egypt. 

3. Nubia. 

4. Abyssinia. 

5. Central Africa. 



8. Southern Africa (the Cape Colony, 

Natal, Orange Free State, Traus- 
vaal, and Zululaud). 

9. Islands OF Africa. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

z. By what is the climate of Africa dis* 1 features of African vegetation south of 



tinguished ? 

2. By what conditioiis are the rains 
distinguished ? 

3. What portions of Africa enjoy a 
temperate climate, and why ? 

4. Say what you know of the mineral 
productions of Africa. 

5. Mention some of the fruits that 
flourish in Northern Africa. 

6. What part of Africa is specially dis- 
tinguished as the region of the date- 
palm? 

7. Mention some of the distinguishing 



the great desert. 

8. The extreme south of the African 
continent forms a third region of veget- 
able life : what class of plants form a 
chief part of its distinguishing fea- 
tures? 

9. Among carnivorous animals, men- 
tion some that are found in Africa. 

zo. To what parts of Africa are the 
giraffe and zebra native ? 

zz. Which portion of the African con- 
tinent is especially distinguished by its 
abundance of animal life? What classes 



' ITie population of Africa is roughly estimated at aoo millions, i.e.. only about 16 inb** 
bitants U> the square mile. 
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ot animals are moat numeroualy found 
there? 

z^. Among African quadrupeds are the 
hippopotamus, the rlunoceros, and the 
elephant : to what portions of Africa are 
they native? 

13. Are animals of the quadrumanous 
ordir numerous in Africa? hdch amongst 
them is remarkable for its near resem- 
blance to the human figure, and where is 
itfoiihd? 

14. What particulars do you know con- 
cerning the birds that are native to the 
African continent? 



15. Of what branch of thehumin family 
is Africa the special home? By what 
peculiarities of appearance is this variety 
of mankind distinguished ? 

z6. What races of people constitute the 
inhabitants of northern Africa? 

17. Point on the map to those parts of 
the African continent which are the 
native seat of the Negro race. By what 
name is this region known in AMcan 
geograj^y? 

x8. What native races belong to the 
extreme south of the African continent? 

19. Name the main divisions. 



THE ATLAS EEGION, OR NORTHERN AFRICA. 

, Northern Africa embraces four distinct countries, known as 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. Morocco is the most 
westeriy of the four, Tripoli the most easteriy. They form 
together a continuous region, which stretches along the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea and the nearest portion of the 
Atlantic. 

1. MOROCCO is bounded on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
has the Mediterranean Sea on a part of its northern frontier. On 
the south it is limited by the desert. 

2. ALGERIA lies to the east of Morocco. The Mediterranean Sea 
bounds it to the northward, and the desert to the south. 

3. TUNIS is east of Algeria. On the north and east it has the 
Mediterranean, on the south the desert. 

4. TRIPOLI is to the east of Tunis. It consists of a long and 
narrow strip of country, between the Mediterranean and the desert, 
the sands of which approach closely to the sea throughout, and in 
some places advance into its waters. 

NATURAL FEATUBES.— Throughout Northern Africa the 
great features of nature are nearly uniform. The chains of Mouni 
Atlas stretch through the entire length of these countries, but only 
attain any considerable height within Morocco. The plains between 
the Atlas and the sea, and the valleys that are included within the 
mountain-region, are the most fertile portions of the territory. The 
hill-sides, towards the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, are luxu- 
riantly wooded. Their southern slopes pass gradually into the arid 
region of the desert 

Rivers and Lakes. — This portion of the Afiican continent has no perennial 
rivers of any magnitude.^ There are numberless winter torrents, but few of 
them preserve a continuous flow of water. The lakes which occur are chiefly 
to the south of the Atlas, and are little more than salt marshes.^ 



1 The principal are the Tensif t and Sebou, 
flowing mto the Atlantic, and the Mulwia, 
Shelif, Roumel, and Mejerdah, flowing into 
the Mediterranean. 

s The two largest ezx>an8e8 are the Shott 



Melghir in Algeria, and the Shott Kebir in 
Tunis. The eastern end of the latter is only 
about ten miles from the head of the GuU 
of Kabes, and it is proiKwed to admit the 
sea-water by a canal. 
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OLTIVrATE. — The climate is warm and generally healthy, but the 
whole region ia exposed, on its southern borders, to the hot winds of 
the adjacent Sahara. The rains are copious, but confined to parti- 
cular seasons, and the soil, wherever sufficient moisture is obtained, is 
luxuriantly fertile. 

INHABITANTS.— The whole population of Northern Africa 
perhaps amounts to 14,000,000. Morocco alone contains more 
than half the number. The least populous j>ortion of the entire 
region is Tripoli, in which the cultivable land is limited to a mere 
narrow strip between the desert and the sea. 

The people of Northern Africa are the Berbers, or (as they are called in 
Algeria) the Kdbyles, who dwell in the mountains, and in the scattered 
villages throughout the Atlas region ; Mows, who are the inhabitants of the 
cities ; and Arabs, who live in the more open ^arts of the interior, princi' 
psJly within their own encampments. In Algeria, which belongs to France, 
there are also a great number of European settlers, chiefly French. The 
Berbers or Kabyles are supposed to be descended from the original inhabi- 
tants of this region. The Moors are a mixed race, sprung from intercourse 
between the natives and the numerous colonists (Arabs included) who have 
at various periods settled within these lands. 

Religion. — The native population of Northern Africa is almost exclusively 
Mohammedan in point of religion. Jews are numerous in the towns. The 
manners and usages of the inhabitants are in many respects barbarous, or 
indicate, at the best, but a very low grade of civilisation. 

INDUSTRY. — The industry of Northern Africa is not consider- 
able. The preparation of rrwrocco leather (from the skin of the native 
goat) is a pursuit in which the inhabitants exceL The larger por- 
tion of the whole region is pastoral, sheep and goaU being very 
numerously reared. 

The grain called dhouirah (or millet) is extensively grown ; wJiecU, hcarUy, 
and maize to a less extent. Within Algeria, since its possession by France, 
the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, the cochineal-tree, and indigo has been 
introduced. 

Prodactions. — Th« native productions of Northern Africa include voo^, 
gum, bees^'Wax, dates, olive-oil, and goat skins. These are exported, and the 
nnanufactures of Europe introduced in their place. 

Northern Africa, like the countries of western Asia, exhibits almost every- 
where the traces of decay from a past condition of greatness and prosperi^. 
The chief part of the countries enumerated above were comprehended within 
the empire of ancient Rome, and the frequent remains of Roman roads, 
temples, theatres, and aqueducts— their ruins now overgrown with the loxn* 
riant vegetation of a semi-tropical climate — ^bear testimony to the greatnea 
of the Roman power. In the immediate neighbourhood of Tunis are the 
remains of Carthage — once the rival of Rome. Farther to the eastward, 
within the territory of Tripoli, are the ruins of the Qreek cities which formed 
the ancient Pentapolis — chief among them Gyrene, or Grennah, as it is now 
called. 

DIVISIONS. — North Africa includes the following states :— (i) 
Morocco ; (2.) Algeria ; (3.) Tunis ; (4.) Tripoli, with Barca ana 
Fezzan, 
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1. MOROCCO^ (or Marocco), the most westerly of the Barbary 
States, extends from the Mediterranean on the north to the Sahara 
on the south, and from the Atlantic on the west to Algeria on the 
east It has an area of about 260,000 square niiles,^ and a population 
variously estimated at from three to eight millions. 

(i.) Morocco is physically divided into (i.) the " Tell/* a strip of fertile 
land between the coast, and (2.) the highlands, embracing the minor and 
main ranges of the AtlaSj^ south and east of which is (3.) the desert-region 
of the Sahara. The coast-districts are watered by the Mulvria, which flows 
into the Mediterranean, and the/S^&ouand TenHft, which enter the Atlantic. 
The southern slopes of the Atlas are drained into the Wady Drahaj which is 
full only in the rainy season. 

(2. ) The fertile coast-region is occupied by the ruling people, the Moors, 
who conquered the country in the latter part of the seventh century; 
the rest of the country, mainly by the Berbers. There are also large num- 
bers of Jews and Negroes. The vegetable productions comprise various 
grains (wheat, &c.) and fruits ; but agriculture is in a very backward state. 
The principal articles of export to Great Britain are almonds and 
wool, 

(3. ) The form of government is that of an absolute despotism — the authority 
of the Sultan or emperor being entirely unrestricted in either religious or 
political affairs. Many of the Berber tribes are virtually independent, 
acknowledging no rule but that of their own chiefs. The chief divisions of 
the country are — the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, and the territories o! 
Suse, Draha, Tafilet, and Tuat. 

(4.) The chief toivns of Morocco are— Morocco {population^ 50,000), Fez 
{popula^tion, 150,000), and Mequlnez (population, 86,000), three inland cities 
situated within the plain at the western foot of the Atlas. Morocco is, 
nominally, the capital of the empire, but the Sultan also resides alternately 
at the two other imperial cities of Fez and Mequinez. Mogfadore is the 
chief port of Morocco. Tangier, another port of considerable importance, 
is at the entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar, immediately beside Cape 
Spartel. 

2. ALGERIA,^ the largest of the French colonial possessions, extends 
from the Mediterranean on the north to the Sahara on the south, 
and is bounded on the west by Morocco, and on the east by Tunis 
and Tripoli. Its total area is estimated at 198,960 square miles, and 
its population at 2,867,000, exclusive of wandering Bedouin tribes. 



(i.) Algeria,' like Morocco, is physically divided into three regions :— (i) the 
fertile ^^Tell," extending inland from the Mediterranean to the (2) bare 
highlands of the Atlas region, beyond which is (3) the Algerian Sahara, the 
western part of which forms a rocky plateau, between 1500 and 3000 feet 
high, while the eastern pai-t is a low plain, in some places considerably below 
sea-leveL The chief rivers are the Boumel and Shelif, both of which enter 
th£ Mediterranean. South of the mountains, the numerous periodical 
streams enter the Skott Melyhir. 

(2.) Only about one twenty- fifth of Algeria is cultivated. In the inland 
regions south of the Tell the only arable tracts are the artificially formed 



1 Horooco, Arabic, Moghrth-el-dkga^ *' the 
far west." 

3 i.e., nearly four and a half times that of 
England and Wales. 

s In Morocco the Atlas range has an aver- 
age height of from 7000 to 9000 feet, and th^ 



culminating point, Mount Miltsin, is 11,400 
feet high. 

* Ft. Alger. 

(> Nearly equal to that of France, and 
about tliree times that of England and 
Wales. 
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** oafies " round the artesian wells sunk by the French. The vegetable pro- 
ductions of the Tell country are similar to those of Southern Europe. The 
principal article of export to England is the '^halfa" (or esparto grass), for 
making paper. Iron, lead, and copper are also largely exported. In 1878 
the total imports had risen to /9,272,ooo, and the exports to ;£6,396,ooo. 

(3.) Algeria is officially divided into three civil and military districts, Oran 
in the west, Algiers in the centre, and Constantine in the east. The whole 
colony was under strict military rule until 1871, when a civil government 
was established in the Tell country and the settled inland districts.^ 

(4.) The chief totons of Algeria are Algiers, Oran, Bom^ and Constantine. 
Algiers 3 {populcUiorif 58,000), the chief city of Algeria, is on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, as also are the small ports of Oran and Bona. Ck>n8tantlne 
(population, 34,000), is in the interior, on the banks of the Roumel, and is 
strongly fortified. 

5. TUNIS is bounded on the north and ecui by the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the west by Algeria, and on the soiilh by Tripoli Its average 
width, from east to west, is about 100 miles, and its total area about 
45,000 square miles. Its inhabitants, who are mainly Eabyles and 
Bedouin Arabs, number about 1,500,000.^* 

^i.) Tunis is physically a continuation of Algeria — the " Tell *' of the coast 
bemg similarly succeeded by the central highlands and the desert-region 
beyond. The M^'erdah rises in Algeria, but the greater part of its course 
is within Tunis. South of the mountain-region is the S/ioU Kddr, a vast 
salt lake or swamp, whose surface is several feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean. 

(2.) In proportion to its extent, Tunis possesses considerably more arable 
land than Algeria, and wheat, olive-oil, and barley are largely exported. 
There are also considerable native manufactures (silk and woollen stuffs, 
pottery, leather, &c). The principal article of eiq>ort to Great Britain u 
esparto gi'oss. Most of the foreign trade of the country passes through 
Tunis, the capital, which is connected by rail with its port of Qoletta. 
Tunis has a population of 125,000 (of whom 30,000 are Jews), and possesses 
considerable manufactures of silk and woollen stuffs. Thirteen miles north- 
east of Tunis is the site of the ancient city of Carthage. Calrwan, 80 miles 
south of Tunis, is the spl^tual capital of Tunis, and was anciently the capital 
of the Arabian empire in North Africa. Biserta is an important port on 
the north coast. 

(3.) Until i860, when the present Bey granted a constitution, the form of 
government was a pure despotism. From 1575 the rulers of Tunis acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey, but in 1871 the Bey ceased 
to pay tribute to the Porte, and was made virtually independent. In March 
188 r, 30,000 French troops crossed the border ostensibly to punish the Krou- 
mirs for their raids into Algeria. The ulterior object of the expedition, how- 
ever, was the establishment of French supremacy in Tunis. Consequently, 
on May 12, General Breard advanced towards the capital, and submitted to 
the Bey a treaty recognising a French Protectorate in Tunis. By the terms 
of this treaty the French are empowered to occupy any part of the coast and 
frontiers of Tunis, and all communications between the Bey and foreign 
powers must pass through the French Minister-Besident. Tunis is now, 
therefore, virtually a dependency of France. 



1 The French declared war against the 
Bey of Algiers in 1830, and in July the same 
year AlgUr» was bombarded and taken. 
Two years later Bona was occupied. But 
the Arab tribes of Oran, under the brave 
Abd-el-Kader, now resolutely contested the 
advance of the French, and it was not until 
his capture in 1847 that the Tell country was 
eubdued. The Kabyles of the interior mid- 



lands repeatedly revolted, and kq;>t the 
French troops almost constantly engaged 
until 1864. After the suppression ol the 
insurrection of 1870-71, a d^ administratioD 
wasgranted to the coast provinoes. 

> Bombarded by the English under Lord 
Exmouth x8i6. l^en bj the French 1830. 

s In the xoth century Tunis had 17,000^000 
inhabitants, but In 1750 only about ^ooofim. 
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4. TRIPOLI is the most easterly of the Barbary States, and, politi- 
cally, includes the adjoining territories of Fezzan and Barca. The 
total area of the province is estimated at 344,000 square miles,^ the 
greater part of which is an absolutely barren desert 

(i.) The population of Tripoli is roughly estimated at 1,000,000, consisting 
mainly of Berbers, Arabs, and Tibboos. The only inhabited part of Tripoli 
proper is a narrow strip along the coast, and the fertile valleys on the 
northern slopes of the Oharian and the Black Mountains, The productions 
include various kinds of grains and fruits, tobacco, cotton, &c. Most of the 
products, nut only of Tripoli itself but also of the Soudan, are exported from 
the capital, Tripoli^ (population, 30,000), on the Mediterranean coast. 

(2.) The large territory of FEZZAN s lies to the southward of Tripoli, and 
comprehends an area of considerable extent, which, though devoid of perennuil 
streams, yet constitutes a kind of oasis, and is fertile by comparison with the 
desert-regions between which it is enclosed on either side. The chief town 
of Fezzan is called Moursnik. The principal commercial intercourse between 
central Africa and the shores of the Mediterranean passes through Fezzan 
by way of Mourzuk, which is on the direct line of communication between 
the city of Tripoli and the borders of Lake Chad. 

(3.) BARCA,^ the ancient Cprenaica, lies to the east of Tripoli. Baroa is a 
rocky plateau, of an average elevation of 1500 feet. Its steep seaward slopes 
include many well-watered and fertile valleys. Benghazi* (the ancient 
Berenice), the capital, is the second port of the regency. 

(4. ) Tripoli forms a vilayet or province of the Ottoman Empire ; ' the Turkish 
governor resides at the town of Tripoli. Fezzan is ruled by a subordinate 
governor residing at Mourzuk. From 1869 to 1872 Barca formed a distinct 
province, but in the latter year it was again attached to the Begency of 
Tripoli 
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1. What four countries are embraced 
within Northern Africa? 

2. What constitute the chief natural 
features of this region f 

3. What kind 01 climate has Northern 
Africa? 

4. What races of people are found among 
the inhabitants of this region ? 

5. What form of religion prevails in 
Northern Africa? 

6. Say what you know concerning the 
pursuits of industry and productions of 
this part of Africa. 

7. What remains of antiquity docs 
Northern Africa exhibit, and to what 
period of antiquity do tliey chiefly be- 
long? 

8. Where are the remains of Carthage 
and Cyrene ? 



9. What are the chief physical features 
of Morocco ? 

10. Describe briefly the productions, 
industry, government, and chief towns 
of Morocco. 

X X. To what nation does Algeria belong ? 
Describe its natural features. 

12. What is the chief article of export 
to Great Britain ? 

X3. Mention the chief events in the 
conquest of Algeria by the French. 

X4. Name the chief towns of Algeria. 

X5. How is Tunis bounded? 

j6. What are the chief productions ? 

xy. State what you know of the recent 
invasion of Tunis bv the French. 

x8. What territories are included in the 
Begency of Tripoh? Name the capital 
of each. 



1 About six times the area of England and 
Wales. 

2 Tripoli or TripolU, the "three cities;" 
from the three ancient towns of Sabrata, 
Oea, and Leptis Magna. The modem Tri- 
poli occupies the site of the ancient Oea. 

^ Feszan, the ancient Phazania, was con- 
quered by the Turl(s in 18^2. 



* Barca was colonised from Cyrene, B.C. 
506, and formed part of the *' Libya about 
Cyrene " mentioned in Acts ii. 10. 

^ Benghazi is the starting-point of the 
caravan traffic to Wadai in the Soudan. It 
lies on the shore of the Gulf of Sidra— the 
Syrti» Major of the ancients. 

« Since 183^ 
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EGYPT. 

Egypt is the lower portion of the Nile valley, extending from the 
coast of the Mediterranean up to the First Cataract, a distance of 
between five and six hundred miles. 

BOUNDARIES. — Egypt proper is bounded by the Mediterranean 
Sea on the norths by Nubia on the south/ on the east by the Red 
Sea ; and on the ivest by the desert, across which there is no defined 
line of frontier. 

EXTENT. — The area of Egypt proper is officially estimated at 
175,130 square miles, or three times that of England and Wales. 

NATT7BAL FEATXTBES.— Egypt has two great natural features 
— the river Nile and the Desert. Cultivation is limited to the lands 
that immediately adjoin the former, and over which its inundations 
reach. 

1. In its course through Egypt, excepting for the last 120 miles, the Nile 
flows iuto fi narrow valley, which is strictly limited by high chains of rocks 
upon either side. These rocks, or rather hills (which reach in some places 
1000 feet above the valley) divide the cultivable land from the desert, which 
begins immediately beyond. This desert reaches in one direction to the 
shore of the Red Sea, and on the other side forms part of the great wilder- 
ness of Northern Africa. 

2. A hundred and twenty miles above the sea the Nile divides into two 
branches, called respectively (from the names of the towns situated near their 
outlets) the Rosetta and the Damietta branches. The former is the more 
westerly, the latter the easterly arm, of the river. The two enclose between 
them an extensive delta.^ The Delta — or Lower Egypt, as that portion of 
the country is called — consists of a broad and watered plain, crossed by 
numerous channels, natural or artificial. Above the Delta, the habitable 
part of Egypt is limited to the immediate valley of the liver, which seldom 
reaches more than seven or eight miles across, between the bordering chains 
of hills upon either side. Egypt, therefore — ^in so far as its habitable 
portion is concerned — ^is a much less extensive country than it appears to be 
upon the map. 

3. The Nile overflows its banks annually, the river beginning to rise above 
its ordinary level in the month of June, and continuing to rise daily until 
the latter end of September, at which time nearly the whole valley is laid 
underwater.^ The waters afterwards gradually retire within tiiieir proper 
bed, leaving behind them a fertilising deposit, to which the abundant harvests 
of Egypt are due. During the time of *^high Nile " (as the season of inunda- 
tion is called), only the rising grounds upon which the villages are mostly 
built are seen above the flood, and Egypt presents the appearance of a vast 
inland sea— many of the inhabitants living in rafts upon the water. This 
periodical rise of the Nile is caused by the abundant rains in Abyssinia and 
the highland regions to the southward. 

1 A delta is the space enclosed between Greeks. It has become extended, in modern 

the Tarious branches into which a river geography, to all similar tracts of land. The 

divides above its outlet. Such tracts of Danube, the Rhine, the Volga, the Ganges, 

country necessarily assume a triangular Indus, Amazon, and a neat number of other 

shape, resembling the fourth letter of the rivers, form deltas. The extent of these 

Greek alphabet, A (Delta), whence the term tracts of land is continually increased by tbe 

is derived. It was to the region enclosed deposition of sediment where the ziver meets 

between tbe different arms of the Nile that the sea. 

tbe term was ori«;inaUy applied lay the ^ The rise at Cairo is about 93 UH. 
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CLIMATE. — Egypt has a warm and dry climate. Excepting in 
the Delta, rain seldom occurs — in Upper Egypt only at long inter- 
vals, which are sometimes of two or three years* duration. The 
intense dryness of the air has been the means of preserving from 
decay the monuments of ancient art in which Egypt abounds. 

INHABITANTS.— Egypt has upwards of 5,5cx),ocx) inhabitants,^ 
the vast majority of which are of the Arab race, the offspring of the 
Arab settlers in Egypt within the period that immediately succeeded 
the Mohammedan conquest in tne loth century. Tlie Egyptian 
Arabs constitute the agricultural population, OTfellahSy as they are 
called. The descendants of the ancient Egyptian (or Coptic) race 
are about 5oo,ocx) in number. There are Turks (the ruling people), 
with Armenians, Syrians, Jews, and Franks or Europeans, in the 
towns. 

Religion. — l^e inhabitants are almost uniformly followers of the Moham* 
medan religion, except in the case of the Copts — descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians — who form a Christian Church. 



INDUSTBY. — The industry of the Egyptian popidation is almost 
exclusively devoted to the culture of the sou. The inundations of the 
Nile fertilise the land, and the limits reached by the waters of the 
river mark the extent of cultivation. 

Abundant harvests of wheats dkourrahf and other grains are raised, and 
cotton is grown to a considerable extent in the plains of the Delta. Fldx, 
augar^ hemp, tobacco, coffee, saffron, mulberries, and dates all enter into the 
list of Egyptian agricultural produce. The cotton and surplus com of E^pt 
are exported chiefly to England, and the manufactured productions of western 
Europe imported in return. The trade of Egypt, both foreign and internal, 
has vastly increased since the overthrow of the Turkish rule by Mehemet 
Ali. The construction of the Alexandria and Suez Kail way re-opened the 
ancient route between Egypt and India, but the transit trade over this hue 
has greatly declined since the opening of the Suez Canal. The cnnal was 
commenced in 1859 and completed in 1869. Its total length, from Port Said, 
on the Mediterranean (about 40 miles east of Damietta), to Suez, at the head 
of the Bed Sea, is 92 miles. It is sufficiently deep to allow vessels drawing 
25 feet 9 Inches of water to pass through, but vessels cannot pass or cross 
each other except at the * ' sidings. " The harbour at Port Said was artificially 
formed. The entire cost of the canal and subsidiary works was ;f 17,500,000. 
In November 1876 the British government bought the Khedive's shares for 
/4, 000, 000. In 1879, 1477 vessels passed through the canal, of which 1144 
belonged to Great Britain. 

GOVERNMENT.-— Egypt is nominally a province of the Turkish 
Empire, but the Khedive, as the present ruler is styled, is virtually 
independent.^ 

Mehemet Ali, the founder of the present dynasty, having in 1811 mas- 
sacred the Mamelukes at Cairo, and thus made himself absolute ruler of the 
country, revolted from Turkey, and in 1830 his son, Ibrahim Pasha, invaded 
and conquered Syria. Syria, however, was restored to the Porte, but the 
succession to the throne of Egypt was made hereditary. The Sultan's 



1 An averaf^ of 30 to the square mile, 
s The admmistration of Egypt is at pie- 
sept controlled by the representatives of 



Great Britain and France, who have full 
powers to investigate every branch of the 
public service. 
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authority in Egypt gradually declined, and in 1866 the title of " Ehediv-el- 
Misr," or King of Egypt, was granted to the Pasha. In 1873 the Khedive 
obtained the right of concluding treaties with foreign powers and maintain* 
ing an army, so that he is virtually an independent sovereign. The suze- 
rainty of the Sultan, however, is still acknowledged by the payment of an 
annual tribute of ;f 720,000. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS— The Nile valley is divided, within 
Egypt, into Lower, Middle, and Upper. Lower Egypt consists of 
the Delta and the adjoining plains on either hand ; Middle Egypt 
is that portion of the country which reaches from the apex of the 
Delta to the town of Manfaloot (lat 27° 17') » Upper Egypt extends 
thence to the First Cataract and the Nubian frontier. The chief 
towns are : — 



Divisions. 


Chief Town. 


Other Towns. 


Lower Egypt, 
Middle Egypt, . 
Upper Egypt, 


Alexandria. 

Cairo. 

Slout. 


Bosetta, Damietta, Suex. 

Ghizeh. 

Kenneh, Assouan. 



The only two really large cities of modem Egypt sae Cairo and 
Alexandria. The former is the capital of the country, and the 
latter its chief seaport 

Cairo {popvlation, 350,000) stands on the ri^ht or eastern bank of the 
Kile, a short distance above the head of the D^ta. It is still an important 
centre of traffic between the East and the West, bnt its importance in this 
respect has greatly declined within recent years since the opening of the 
Suez Canal, previous to which the " overland route " line of communi- 
cation passed from Alexandria, on the Mediterranean coast, to Cairo, and 
thence to Suez, at the head pf the Red Sea. Cairo communicates by rail- 
way with each of those places. It owes its origin to the Arab conquerors 
of Egypt, by whom it was founded in the year 97a 

Alezandxia {popvlationt 212,000) is a city of much older date. Its 
name commemorates that of Alexander the Great, by whom it was founded 
332 B.o. It at once became a flourishing emporium of commercial inter- 
course, and grew rapidly into a splendid city, destined to rank only second 
in place among the cities of the Roman world. Within recent years the 
commercial greatness of Alexandria has in some degree revived, under the 
circumstances already referred to.i 

Bosetta (poptHatumf 15,000), on the western, and Damietta (popidati9n, 
29,400), on the eastern mouth of the Nile, were formerly important seaports. 
Suez (popuUUion, 12,000), at the head of the Red Sea, belongs to Egypt, 
though Arabian rather than Egyptian by geographical position. It is now 
the southern terminus of the Sitez Carudy which, crossing the isthmus of 
that name, connects the Mediterranean and Red Seas. Fort Said, on the 
Mediterranean, to the east of Damietta, is the northern terminus of the 
canal. Siout, in Upper Egypt, is the present terminus of the Nile "^dley 
railway. The Nile, however, is freely navigable beyond Siout to the 
Second Cataract (Wady Haifa), in Nubia. 



1 Abovkxr Bay, the scene of Nelson's great I monly known as the battle of the Nile), b p 
rictory over the Trench fleet in 1798 (oow- | short distaoce 9fwt qt A|exl^ldri% 
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The objects regarded with most interest in Egypt are the works 
of a past age. The numerous antiquities that are found within the 
Nile valley supply an unfailing field of study to the admirer of 
ancient art. Amongst these monuments of bygone greatness are 
pyramids, tombs, temples, palaces, colossal statues, obelisks, sphinxes, 
and many other works. 

The pyramids and the ruins of Thebes are the two more special localities 
which possess the kind of interest here referred to. The Pyramids are within 
a few miles' distance of Cairo, on the western bank of the river, and the 
well-known figure of the Sphynx, of colossal magnitude, is in their neigh- 
bourhood. The Jiuina of Thebes are in a higher part of the Nile valley, 
within Upper Egypt, and are spread over a vast space upon either side of the 
river. Assouan (ancient Syene), the frontier town of Egypt, is 150 miles 
above the ruins of Thebes. The valley of the Nile becomes here contracted 
to a mere ravine, and a ledge of rock which crosses the bed of the river 
immediately above Assouan forms what is called the First Cataract, which, 
like all the so-called cataracts of the Nile, is really a mere rapid. 

The desert to the westward of the Nile contains several oases, which are 
regarded as forming part of Egypt. The largest of these (distinguished as 
the Great Oasis) is immediate^ west of the ruins of Thebes. The others 
are known as the Little Oasis, the Western Oasis, and the Oasis of Sywah. 
The last is the most northwardly of the number, and lies at a farther dis- 
tance than the others from the J^ile. It contains a celebrated fountain, 
the supposed '' Fountain of the Sun," and the locality of the ancient 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

NUBIA. 

Nubia lies immediately south of Egypt, and extends from the 
frontier of Upper Egypt to Abyssinia. It is bounded on the north 
by Egypt, on the east by the Ked Sea, on the south by Abyssinia, 
and on the loest by the desert. The area of Nubia is estimated at 
about 350,000 square miles, or six times that of England and Wales. 

NATXJItAL FEATTTBES.— The great features of Nubia, like 
those of Egypt, are the Nile valley and the desert. In Upper Nubia, 
the two branches of the Nile — the Blue and the White Nile (JBahr- 
el-Azrek and Bahr'el-Abiad)—\mite their waters nearly at the point 
where the town of Khartum is situated. The united stream is joined, 
some distance below, by the river Atbara or Tecazze, which rises 
in the highlands of Abyssinia, to the south-eastward. 

The lands watered by the Blue Nile and the Atbara exhibit a diversified 
surface, with alternate forests and savannahs. Below the junction of the 
Atbara — that is, in Middle and Lower Nubia — cultivation is limited to the 
immediate banks of the Nile. The valley of the Nile becomes there a mere 
ravine, bordered on either hand by chains of rocks, as in Egypt, and of much 
narrower limits than in the latter country. In some places, where openings 
occur in the bordering mountains, the sands of the adjoining desert come 
close up to the river^s bank. 

CLIMATE and PRODUCTIONS.— The climate of Nubia is 
more tropical than that of Egypt, and the vegetation bears greater 
resemblance to that of the Torrid Zone, within which, indeed, nearly 
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the entire country is situated, but by far the larger part of the 
country is an arid wilderness, and even the watered districts are 
tenanted principally by the wild beasts of the forest. 

Groups of the acacia^ the mimosa^ and the daie-palm mark the course of 
the Nile, and the sugar-cane grows wild in the neighbourhood of its banks. 
The aenna-plant is a production of Nubia. Vast forests (among which the 
ebony- tree and other hard woods are found) occur in the south-eastern divi- 
sion of the country. 

INHABITANTS. — Nubia is very thinly populated, the entire 
number of its inhabitants being probably below one million. In 
the southern parts of the country the Nubians proper are largely 
intermixed with Negro tribes. 

INDUSTRY.— The scattered villages which occur at intervals 
along the banks of the Nile mark the abodes of an agricultural 
population, such as that of Nubia exclusively is. The dhourrah 
grown in their fields, with the fruit of the date-palm, and a small 
quantity of tobacco, are almost the sole articles of Nubian industry. 

Oommeroe. — The only commerce which the country possesses is a transit 
ti^e. The caravans which convey the produce of central Africa to the 
bazaars of Cairo pass through Nubia, and the traffic in slaves constitutes 
the most important (as well as the most shameful) item in this branch of 
industry. 

GOyERNMENT.—Nubia is subject to theKhedive of Egypt, who 
rules it by means of a Governor-General, resident at Khartum. 

The authority of the Khedive also extends over large territories vrithin 
the Soudan, aiid embracing— (i.) Koi'dofan, lying west of Upper Nubia, con- 
quered by Mehemet Ali in 1821 ; (2.) Darfur, annexed to Egypt in 1875; 
and (3.) Eastern Soudan and the Red Sea coast, comprising the territories 
north and east of Abyssinia. The annexation of the provinces north of the 
Abyssinian plateau was followed in 1866 by the occupation of the port of 
Massowah and the adjoining coast-district, thus completely isolating Abys- 
sinia, and depriving it of its only outlet to the sea. South of Massowah also 
the Egyptian dominions have been extended by the annexation of the DanakU 
country, between Abyssinia and the Red Sea, and the occupation of Berberah 
(in 1873), and Zeyla and Harrar (in 1875), and adjoining territories. (4.) 
Along the Upper Nile Valley the Egyptians have extended their conquests 
still farther south, and have established military stations at Gondokoro 
(now replaced by Lardo, on the opposite side of the Nile) and other places. 
In fact, the whole of the Nile basin (with the exception of portions of the 
basins of the Blue Nile and Atbara), from the great lakes to the Mediter- 
ranean, a direct distance of more than 2ocx> miles, is now under the rule of 
the Khedive, who is thus by far the most powerful of the native sovereigns 
of Africa. 

TOWNS.— Upper Nubia contains the town of Ehaxtum {populatUm^ 
JO, 000), which IS the largest place in Nubia, and the seat of government 
for the whole country, as well as for the adjoining regions of Soudan. 
Khartum stands on the Blue Nile, a short distance above the junction 
of the White River. Sennaar, also in Upper Nubia, is on the Blue Nile. 
New Dongola {population^ 6000), on the lelt bank of the Nile, lower down 
its course, is one of the most thriving of Nubian towns. Still lower (jLown 
(a short distance below the Second (jataract) is Ebsambol, which is note- 
worthy for its magnificent rock-cut temple of ancient date. The only 
seaport of Nubia is Souakin, a small place on the Red Sea. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia is to the south-east of Nubia. Its limits are indeter- 
minate, excepting to the eastward, where they coincide with the 
eastwardly termination of the plateau-lands of which the country 
throughout consists. Between this well-marked range of high 
ground and the shore of the Bed Sea there intervenes a heated and 
arid plain. The area of the country is roughly estimated at 1 58,000 
square miles, or about two and a half times that of England and 
Wales. 

NATTJBAL FEATTJBES.— Abyssinia exhibits a succession of 
lofty tablelands, crossed by mountain-chains, and intersected by 
deep ravines. Its mountains, some of which reach 15,000 feet above 
the sea, and are covered with unmelting snows, are among the 
highest in Africa.^ 

Rivers. — Abyssinia includes the large lake of Denibea (or Tzana) and the 
sources of the Blue Nile. The latter are found in the mountains of Geesh, 
at an elevation of 8700 feet. The upper course of the Athara, or Tecazze, 
is also within this region. The ffawashy another considerable river, flows 
to the eastward, and is lost in a salt marsh. 

Climate. — The climate of Abyssinia is intensely hot in the lower grounds, 
but is temperate and healthy on the upland plains of the interior. At 
Gondar the mean temperature is about 60° Fahr. 

ProdnctionB. — The mineral resources of the country are said to be con- 
siderable, but they are as yet undeveloped. The soil is fertile, and in the 
lower valleys cotton, sugar, coffee, &c., are produced. On the higher grounds 
(from 5000 to 9000 feet) the various kinds of grain and fruits are extensively 
grown, while on the highest regions (up to 14,000 feet) large herds of cattle 
and sheep are reared. 

INHABITANTS. — ^Abyssinia is said to contain 3,000,000 of 
inhabitants, among whom are people of several different races,* most 
of them in a condition little above that of savage life. The ruling 
people (at least in some parts of the country) are the Gallas — a race 
of savage warriors who came originally from the southward, and 
have overrun many of the finest provinces. 

The habits of the Abyssinians are coarse and barbarous, and many of their 
usages distinguished by great cruelty, accompanied with a disregard of 
human life. They eat raw flesh at their banquets, and leave the dead bodies 
of ciiminals exposed in the streets, to bo torn in pieces by wild beasts. 

Religion. — A debased form of the Christian religion is nominally recog- 
nised by great part of the population, but the Gallas are Pagans. There are 
also many Mohammedans and Jews. 

GOVERNMENT. — Abyssinia was formerly a powerful state, 
governed from the earliest times by an absolute ruler styled the 
"king of kings." The country is now, however, broken up into 
several distinct states, of which the principal are Tigre in the north, 
Amhara in the centre, and Shoa in ttie south. 

1 The culminating point is Ras Dtttchen i > Hence the name of the country, Ahysai* 
or Ras DashaA (15,986 feet), in the Samen nia, from the Arabic hdbtsh, " confusioo, ' 
range. I {.e., in reference to its mixed population. 
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For a time the ruler of Shoa claimed the sovereignty of the country, but 
Theodore, a robber chieftain of Amhara, having seized the supreme power, 
was proclaimed king of Abyssinia. Having arrested and imprisoned British 
subjects in 1863, and refusing to release them, an expedition under Sir R. 
Napier was sent from Bombay. The British forces landed in January 1868, 
at Annesley Bay, and advanced towards the fortress of Magdala, which was 
stormed and captured. During the assault, Theodore killed himself. Soon 
after the withdrawal of the British forces, Prince Kassai of Tigre claimed 
the throne, and, having defeated a rival chieftain, was crowned king in 
1872 — the southern province of Shoa, however, remaining entirely indepen- 
dent. The Khedive s troops entered Abyssinia in 1874, but were defeated. 
In April, 1876, a treaty was signed, and shortly after the Egyptian troops 
evacuated the country. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNa— The chief divisions and towns of 
Abyssinia are as follow : — 



Divisions. 


Chief Town. 


Other Towns. 


Tigre, . 

Amhara, . . 
Shoa, . 


Adowa. 
Gondar. 
Ankobar. 


Antalo, Sokota. 
Debra-Tabor, Magdala. 
Angolala, Amba. 



Gondar (poptdationf 6000), the former capital of Abyssinia, is situated 
to the northward of Lake Dembea. Debra-Tabor, more recently the 
capital, lies to the east of Lake Dembea. Magfdala, taken by the British 
in 1868, is still farther, to the east. Ankobar lies in the south-eastern 
division of the country, towards the basin of the Hawash river. Kassowah, 
on an island which adjoins the western shore of the Bed Sea, is, together 
with the adjacent coast, under subjection to the ruler of E^rpt. 



QUESTIONS ON THE NILE COUNTRIES. 



I. What three countries are compre- 
handed within the region watered by the 
Nile? Point them out upon the map. 

z. How is Egypt bounded, and what 
are its two great natural features? 

3. Which part of Egypt is known as the 
Delta ? What is meant by the term delta 
in a geographical sense? 

4. By wh&t is the Nile, in its course 
through Egypt, distinguished ? 

5. What kind of climate has Egypt? 

6. To what race do the majority of the 
people of Egypt belong? What are their 
chief pursuits ? 

7. In what way is the rise of the Nile 
connected with the industrial pursuits of 
the Egyptian population ? 

8. What articles of produce does Egypt 
furnish to other lands ? 

9. How is Egypt divided? Point out 
these divisions on the map. 

10. Which are the two largest among 
the cities of Egypt? Point them out 
upon the map. 

XI. To what circnmstance is the com- 
nici'cial and political importance of Egypt 
in the present day mainly due ? 

X 2. Bv whom was the city of Alexandria 
founded t In what year ? 



13. What locality of historic note is in 
the vicinity of Alexandria? 

14. Where are Rosetta, Damietta, Suez, 
Port Said, Siout, and Assouan ? 

15. What objects of interest, the works 
of a former age, does Egypt contain ? 

16. What oases are included within the 
limits of Egypt ? 

17. Under what government is I^iypt? 
x8. How is Nubia bounded? What are 

its chief natural features? 

19. What kind of climate has Nubia? 
Name some of its vegetable produc- 
tions. 

20. Say what you know concerning the 
inhabitants of Nubia. 

21. What towns does Nubia conbiin? 
Which of them is the capital ? Point to 
its place upon the map. 

22. How is Abyssinfa situated with 
regard to Nubia? By what sea is it 
bounded to the eastward ? 

23. What kind of a country is Abyssinia 
as to nattu^ featiures? 

24. Say what you know concerning the 
people of Abyssinia 

25. Into what three states is Abyssinia 
divided? Name the chief towns in 
each. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Negro Africa embraces three leading divisions — tlie Central 
Plains of the interior to the south of tne desert ; the Western 
Coasts, within the tropics ; and the Eastern Coasts, from the equator 
southward to the neighbourhood of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

BOXTNDABIES. — The plain of interior Africa, to the north- 
ward of the equator, is bounded on the north by the Sahara ', on the 
south by the Kong Mountains, and (farther east) by the unknown 
regions in the heart of the continent ; on the east it adjoins the 
countries watered by the upper course of the Nile ; on the west those 
in which the rivers Senegal and Gambia have their origin. 

EXTENT — The region thus marked out includes not much less 
than 3000 miles in the direction of east and west, and nearly 1000 
miles in that of north and south. 

NATXTBAL FEATURES.— Central Africa is a fertile, watered, 
and moderately-elevated plain. It includes the basin of Lake Chad 
and the middle and upper portions of the great river Niger, 

1. Lake Cliad receives the drainage of an extensive tract of country, the 
limits of 'which to the east and south are unknown. Of the rivers which 
discharge into it, the chief are the Sharp, from the south, and the Yeou on 
its western side. The lake itself is shallow, and becomes much contracted 
iu size during the dry season of the year. It contains numerous islands. 

2. The river Niger (or Quorra, as it is called by the natives) rises near the 
western extremity of the Kong Mountains, and has a course of 2300 miles 
before it reaches the sea. About 300 miles above its mouth, the Niger is 
joined by the large river Chadda, or Benue, which waters an extensive 
region of the interior. Below the junction, it passes through the highlands 
of the Kong mountain-system, and enters the low plain of the coast. 

CLIMATE. — The climate of Central Africa is thoroughly tropical, 
and portions of this region are probably among the hottest on the 
globe. But it does not appear to be unhealthy, and is at any rate 
free from the pestilential iimuences of the coast. The rains and the 
season of drought succeed one another with undeviating regularity, 
the rainy season coinciding with the position of the sun to the north 
of the equator. 

INHABITANTS.— The inhabitants of Central Africa are not 
exclusively of Negro race. A large proportion of them are of mixed 
descent, partly of Moorish or Arab blood. The latter are known 
as FellaJtahSy and are most numerous in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Chad and to the westward of the Niger ; the pure Negro race to the 
west of that river. 

I. The Fellatahs occupy a position which is politically and socially in 
advance of the pure Negro races, and have carried with them into the heart 
of the African continent the rites of the Mohammedan worship and the 
precepts of the Koran. The Negroes themselves, when not converted to 
Mohammedanism, are uniformly heathen, followers of the system known 
Vi& fetishism— th2kt is, the adoration of particular objects invested by them 
with a sacred character, and known as fetishes 
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2. The native populatiomi of Central Africa occupy a low place in the scale 
of social advancement. Still, they are not barbamns — at least not in the 
worst sense of the term. They have adopted settled habits of life, cultivate 
their fields, weave cotton cloth with some skill, and dye it of bright colours. 
Many of their towns are of considerable size, and the courts of their native 
monarchs display various attempts at a rude kind of splendour and dignity. 

3. The great obstacle to social advancement on the part of the Negro race 
has been the slave trade. The numerous petty kingdoms into which Negro 
Africa is divided engage in frequent warfare with one another, for the 
express purpose of maJcing prisoners to be sold to the slave merchant. Slave- 
hunting expeditions are fitted out by the most powerful sovereigns against 
their weaker neighbours, the villages of the latter burned, the children and 
the aged slaughtered, in order that the able-bodied may be marched in gangs 
across the desert, or down to the coast, to be sold into slavery. This has 
always been the bane of the Negro population of Africa, and the substitution 
of a more legitimate commerce is hence looked forward to as the best means 
of improving their condition. 

PBODTTCTIONS. — The commercial productions of Negro Africa 
are chiefly gold-dust, ivory, ostrich feamers — besides slaves, which 
formerly constituted a much more important item tlian at present 

A great deal of trade is carried on between Central Africa and the countries 
on the Mediterranean coast by means of caravans which cross the desert. 
The merchants engaged in this trade are principally Moors. Articles of 
European manufacture are introduced by this channel into the heart of the 
African continent. 

DIVISIONS. — Tlie numerous petty divisions into which this part 
of Africa is parcelled out are fluctuating in extent, and they exercise 
no influence beyond their own immediate limits. 

One of the most important localities in Central Africa is the town of 
Timbnctoo, which stands in the plain on the north side of the Ni^r, a 
few miles distant from that river. Timbuctoo is a town of some size, a 
centre of considerable caravan traffic, and is at present the capital of 
Massinay the most westerly of the Houssa States. But it consists only of 
mud-built houses, seldom more than one storey high, and is surrounded 
by a mud-wall, now fallen into decay. Sego, on the Joliba, the capital 
of Bambarray is a town of some size. Eano, and Kaahna (or Katsena), 
farther to the east — in Hauuoy a tract of country luring between the Niger 
and Bomou— are also of some size, and the former is the seat of consider- 
able commerce. Sokoto/ situated on an affluent of the Niger, is the 
capital of the kingdom of the same name, founded in 1816. Sokoto is at 
present the most powerful of the Iloussa states, and is the centre of the 
Fellatah power. Bomou, on the west side of Lake Chad, is one of the 
most powerful and advanced of the Negro states, and its capital, Kuka, 
is a large and important commercial town. To the south of Bomou is 
the well- watered ^ and thickly-peopled province of ^damatca,' which has 
been annexed to Sokoto. East of Lake Chad lie the kingdoms of Beghet' 
meh, or Baghirmi, and Wadai. The warlike tribes of the former inhabit 
the valleys of Shari and its affluents. Their capital, Massena, however, 
was captured in 1872 by the Sultan of Wadai. The chief town of Wadai 
is Waira or AbeShr. Kordofan, the most easterly of the Soudan states, 
was wrested from the Sultan of Darfur by Mehemet All in 182a In 
1875 Darfur was also annexed to Egypt. 

1 Olapperton, the traveller, died here in I 3 By the Binne and its tributaries. 
182^. I 8 The capital of Adamawa is YUa. 
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WESTERN AFRICA, 

The western coasts of Africa, within the tropics, are a distinct 
natural region, extending through a range of between three and. four 
thousand miles along the Atlantic sea-board, from the borders of 
the Great Desert, in a northerly direction, to the latitude of Cape 
JFrio, south of the equator. 

NATT7BAL FEATXJItES.--This extended range of coast ex* 
hibits a succession of low plains, backed by high grounds at some 
distance inland. In some places, as at Sierra Leone, the high grounds 
advance to the coast and meet the waters of the Atlantic. 

All the great rivers that are found on the western side of the 
African continent belong to this region, with the exception of the 
Orange. The chief of tnem are the Senegal, Gamhia, Rio Orande, 
and Niger, all to the north of the equator ; the Congo partly, and 
Coanza entirely, south of the line, fiut a vast number of smaller 
streams, with numerous creeks and saltwater estuaries, occur 
throughout the entire range of coast. 

CUMATE. — Owing to its position and numerous rivers and 
streams. Western Africa is characterised by a most redundant vege- 
tation and unhealthy climate. The intense heat of a tropical. sun, 
acting on the mass of vegetable matter, occasions the malaria and 
deadly fevers which are so commonly fatal to Europeans in this part 
of the world. 

INHABITANTS.— The native inhabitants of Western Africa 
are throughout of Negro race. A few Europeans are settled amongst 
them at various points. 

The Negro population is divided, as in the interior of Soudan, into 
numerous petty Mngdoms, at frequent war with one another, and the slave- 
trade (though of limited prevalence now compared to its former condition) 
is the great bar to progress in the arts of industry and to social improve- 
ment. Yet the Negro possesses undoubted capacities for improvement ; and 
the light-hearted gaiety of manner, which is one of his most striking attri- 
butes, is accompanied by depth of feeling, tenderness, and strength of will. 

PRODUCTIONS. — The commercial productions of Western Africa 
include — besides the characteristic 5foZ(i-aiis<, ivory, and ostrich feathers 
— palm-oU, hee^'Wax, and various gums. It is from the regions of 
the Senegal and Gambia, and the line of the Guinea coast, that these 
latter are chiefly obtained, and the traffic in them (at the hands of 
European traders, chiefly English and French) has become largely 
extended within recent years, 

DIVISIONS.— Western Africa is divided, to the north of the 
equator, into Senegambia and Guinea/ to the south of that line, into 
the regions known as Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela, 

SENEGAMBIA. (as the name implies) is the region watered by the rivers 
Senegal and Gambia, and may be said to extend as far as the promontory 
of Cape Mount, at which the coast of Guinea begins. Particular portions 
of the shores of Guinea were formerly known as the Grain Coast, the 
Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, and the Slave Coast, but only the third of 
these terms is employed in the present day. 

Three among the native states in this part of Africa arc svv^x\sst \a "Caa 
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others in importance : these are Ashantee, Dahomey, and Yarriba— the 
two former bordering on the Gulf of Guinea, the last-mentioned a short 
distance inland. The chief town of Ashantee is Cooxnassie ; ^ that of 
Dahomey is called Abomey. The chief place in Yarriba is Abbeokouta, a 
centre of missionary . enterprise. Bads^gry and Bonny are among the 
chief trading-ports on this line of coast. 

* LIBERIA^ is the name of a settlement of free Negroes (consisting of 
individuals formerly slaves in the United States) on the coast to the west- 
ward of Cape Palmas. 

This settlement has existed since the year 1820, and is a flourishing com- 
munity, the inhabitants of which pursue agriculture, and export the produce 
of their fields. The government of Liberia is republican in form ; the chief 
town is called MonroTla, in the immediate neighbourhood of a promontory 
called Cape Mesurado. There are similar but smaller settlements at various 
other points on the coast. 

Great Britain, France, and Portugal have settlements upon the 
western coasts of the African continent. The former possessions of 
the Danes and the Dutch have been transferred to Britain. 

1. The British possessions in this region embrace three distinct 
localities — the settlements on the Gamoia, Sierra Leone, and the 
Gold Coast. 

(i.) The British possessions on the river Gambia consist of St. Uary's 
Idand and the town of Bathurst, at the mouth of the river ; Fort James, 
on an island situated thirty miles above the month ; and Macartliy Island, 
250 miles up the river. The total population of these stations is between 
four and five thousand. 

(2.) Sierra Leone is a peninsula situated about midway between the 
Gambia river and Cape Palmas. It was originally established (in 17B7) as a 
place of refuge for liberated Negroes, who form the chief part of its popula- 
tion, l^e capital of the settlement is Freetown, on the estuary of the river 
Rokelle. 

(3.) Cape Coast Castle is the principal of the British settlements on the 
Gold Coast. It lies a short distiEtnce west of the meridian of Greenwich, 
and consists of a strong fortress, with a native town immediately adjacent. 
Several other forts on the same line of coast— most of them in immediate 
proximity to Cape Coast Castle (both to the eastward and westward) — to- 
gether with Lagos, situated considerably farther to the east (long. 3** 40' K 
of Greenwich), also belong to Britain. Lagos has consideraole trade. El- 
mina, within a few miles of Cape Coast Castle, was the principal of the 
former Dutch possessions. 

2. The French settlements in Western Africa are Fort St. Louis 
and other places situated near the mouth of the river Senegal, and 
the island of Goree, in the immediate neighbourhood of Cape Verde. 

3. The Portuguese possess, to the north of the equator, only a few 
insignificant stations on the coast of Senegambia, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rio Grande, and forming a dependency of tiie Cape 
Verde Islands. 

To the south of the equator the Portuguese influence is much more consi- 
derable, and they claim the sovereignty over an extensive line of coast. The 
two principal of the Portuguese provinces here are Angola and Benguela. 
The former contains the town of St. Paul de Loanda, which is the capital of 
tlie Portuguese possessions in Western Africa, Benguela contains the town 
of St. Philip. The other chief towns are Mossamedes and Ambrlz. 

1 Cooxnassie was destroyed by the British 1 mated at 720,000, of whom only 19,000 are 
in 1874. American Negroes, the rest beiflg Kroos and 

^ The total population ot lAbeiia Is e&M- V other aboriginal inhabitants. 
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EASTERN AFRICA. 

The coasts of Eastern Africa, from the neighbourliood of the 
equator southward to Delagoa Bay, exhibit features similar to 
those that distinguish the opposite side of the continent. Low 
plains stretch along the coast, and are backed by high grounds 
towards the interior. Numerous rivers occur throughout the 
entire region, and many of them appear to derive their water 
from large lakes situated within the plains of the interior. The 
dirruUe of the lowlands is intensely not and unhealthy ; as the 
country rises towards the interior the heat becomes much more 
moderate. A fertile soil and a luxuriant vegetation distinguish this 
region throughout ; but the population consists chiefly of Negro races, 
who are sunk in almost the lowest condition of barbarism, and 
amongst whom the horrors of the slave-trade still prevaiL The 
commercial productions, besides slaves, include gold-dust, ivory, 
gums, bees*- wax, and ostrich feathers, but the total amount of the 
trade is inconsiderable. 

DIVISIONS. — Three foreign powers — the British, Portuguese, 
and the Arabs— exercise sway over this portion of the African con- 
tinent. To the British now belong the Delagoa Bay district.^ The 
Portuguese possessions reach from Delagoa Bay northward to Cape 
Delgado. Tne line of coast which extends between the last-named 
headland and the equator belongs to the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

1. The Portuguese territories include the provinces of Sofala and Mozam- 
bique, with the lower course of the great river Zambesi. The town of 
Sena, situated on the Zambesi, is the seat of Portuguese government in 
this part of the world. The towns of Mozambique, QuilUmane, Sofala, 
and Inhambane are on the coast, and possess a limited amount of com- 
merce, chiefly with Lisbon. The tract of country through which the 
Zambesi flows — ^known to Europeans through the researches of Dr. Living- 
stone and other explorers — is described as possessing great natural capa- 
bilities. 

2. The coast district lying north of Cape Delgado formed until the year 
1856 a dependency of Muscat in Arabia ; but the town of Zanzibar, situated 
on the island of that name, was then made the capital of a distinct sove- 
reignty, under a Sultan of Arab race, and whose influence reaches over 
the maritime border of the mainland. Quiloa, to the southward, and 
Mombas, some degrees to the north of Zanzibar, are also places of some 
trade. 

To the north of the equator, and reaching thence to the neighbourhood of 
Gape Guardafui, is the coast of AJan, the native inhabitants of which are a 
people called the Somauli, of pastoral habits. Westward from this region, 
towards Abyssinia, they become intermixed with various races, among whom 
the Gallas are predominant. Little is known of this region, which seems to 
be divided into numerous petty states. One of these (lying in the direction 
of south-west from the upper part of the Gulf of Aden) bears the name of 
Harrar, from its chief town, which is an important centre of trade. Harrar 
was occupied by the Egyptian troops in 1875. The whole of this tract of 
country is visited, for commercial purposes, by traders from the coast oi 
Arabia. Ivory, gums, myrrh, and ostrich feathers, with hides, sheep, and 
homed cattle, are among the produce which it supplies. 



1 By the recent (March x88i) "Lorenzo 
Marauez Trea^," Portugal ceded the town 
and district of Lorenzo Marquez, on Belagoa 



Bay, to Great Britain. Delagoa Bay is a 
splendid natural harbour, and forma thA 
natural outlet of Uift Tt^xu&N^aiwNAScc^T^. 
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QUESTIONS ON NEGRO AFRICA. 



T. What tiiree divisionB does Negro 
Africa embrace? 

3. Point out upon the map the limits 
which mark out the plain of Central 
BoucUn. 

3. What are the chief natural features 
of Central Africa? Name its rivers, and 
the great lakes which it includes. 

4. What kind of climate has this r^on? 

5. Whatraceof people are intermingled 
with the Neg;ro population of this region? 
What mode of worship do they follow ? 

6. What are the habits of life among the 
Negro people of this part of the world ? 
Wlubt constitutes the chief obstacle to 
their improvement? 

7. Name the chief commercial produc- 
tions of this region. 

8. Mention some of the principal towns 
in this part of Africa. 

9. What are the chief natural features 
of the western coast-region of Africa? 

10. Wluit kind of climate has Western 
Africa? 

XX. Say what you know concerning the 
condition of the inhabitants of this region. 

X2. What commercial productions bdong 
to Western Africa? By what nations is 
its trade chiefly carried on ? 

13. What two divisions does Western 
Africa embrace to the northward of the 



Snator? What four divisions to the south 
that line? 

14. Where are Ashantee and Dahomey? 
What is the chiei town of each. Point 
out their localities on the map. 

15. Where are Badagry, Laigos, Bonny, 
and Abbeokouta? 

16. Where is Liberia, and what is the 
name of its chief town ? 

ly. What European nations possess 
settlements on uie coasts of Western 
Africa? 

x8. Name and point out on the map 
the British settlements in this region. 

19. Name and point out the French 
settlements. 

90. What parts of Western Africa are 
subject to the Portuguese? 

3x. Say what you know concerning the 
climate and commercial productions of 
the eastern coasts of A&ica. 

23. What two foreign powers rule over 
the chief part of Eastern Africa? Point 
to the respective localities subject to each. 

33. Point on the map to the towns of 
Mozambique, Quillimane, Sena, Quiloa, 
and Zanzibar. 

24. In what part of Eastern Africa sre 
the people called Somauli found? What 
are the commercial productious of that 
region? 



SOUTHERN AFEICA. 

The southern extremity of the African continent comprehends 
two distinct and extensive provinces under British rule — namely, 
the Gape Colony and Natal j' and two independent Dutch repuhlics, 
known as the Transvaal ^ and the Orange Free StcUe^ together with 
the semi-independent native state of Zululand. 

I. THE CAPE COLONY. 

The Cape Colony* derives its distinguishing name from the Cape 

of Good Hope. It includes that part of Africa which is to the south 

of the Orange river, and which extends thence to the Atlantic and 

Southern oceans. 

It was not until the year 1847 that the northern frontier of the C^pe 
Colony was extended to the Orange river, an artificial line, drawn consider- 
ably to the southward of that stream, having previously marked its limit. 
The area of country under British rule was gradually enhu^ed by the annexa- 
tion of British Kaffraria in 1866, Basutoland in 1868, Griqualand East in 
1875, Oriq^ualand West in 1876, and subsequently the greater portion of the 
" Transkei ; " so that Natal and the Cape Colony are now conterminous, the 
boundary being the river Umtamfuna. The extensive districts of Namaqua 
and Damara Land, north of the Orange river, on the west coast, were also 
formally annexed in 1878. 



1 The Transvaal is not yet (June 1881) 
actvcUly independent. (See page 382.) 

s The first settlement was formed by the 

Dutch in 165a in the immediate neii^bour- 

hood ot QTable Mountain. The oolonists 

gradually pushed inland to the QT«at TVdx 



river on the east, and the Roggeveld range 
on the north. In 1796 the colony was taken 
by the British, but was given back in 1803 
at the peace of Amiens. Three yean later 
it was again taken bv the British, and has 
ftince remained British teniUxcy, 
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EXTENT.— The area of the Cape Colony, including Basutoland 
and the Transkei, is about 220,000 square miles, which is equal to 
four times the size of England and Wales. 

The extreme length, from east to west, is 770 miles. 
The greatest breadth, from north to south, is 490 miles. 

COASTS. — Of the same regular and unbroken character as those 
of the African continent generally, and embracing but few harbourS| 
although it is upwaids of 1300 miles in length. 

1. CAPES. — Cape Agvlhas and the Cape of Good Hope— the two most 
important headlands of South Africa — are both within the coast-line of 
the Cape Colony. The former is the most southerly point of the African 
continent and of the Old World. 

The Cape of Ctood Hope is important, both from its geographical position 
and from its place in the annals of discovery. It was discovered by Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, a Portuguese navigator (in 1487), towards the close of a 
century which had been devoted by the Portuguese to the prosecution of 
maritime discovery along the western side of the African continent. Diaz 
succeeded in doubling the Cape in this voyage, and landed on the coast at 
some distance beyond. This feat was justly regarded as preparing the way 
for a passage to India by a maritime route. ^ Ten years later, in 1497, Yasco 
di Gama (also a Portuguese) conducted the first fleet of ships to India by 
way of the Atlantic and Indian oceans, passing, of course, round this famous 
headland. 

2. INLETS. — St. Helena, Saldanha, and Table Bays on the west; 
False Bay (with Simon's Bay), Mossel and Algoa Bays, on the south. 

(i.) Of the above inlets Saldanha Bay forms permanently the best har- 
bour. Table Bay is somewhat unsafe during the north-west winds. Simon's 
Bay is well sheltered and commodious, and is the principal South African 
station of the British fleet. 

(2.) Tahle Bap is so named from its vicinity to Table Mountain — an elon- 
gated mass of lull, with a flat top, which rises above its southern shore, and 
in the immediate vicinity of Cape Town. Table Mountain reaches 3582 feet 
in height. 

SUBFACE.— The southern half of the Cape Colony includes a 
series of plains, which stretch in the general direction of east and 
west, parallel to the southern shore of the African continent, and 
are divided from one another by successive chains of hills. These 
parallel hill -ranges increase in altitude towards the interior, and 
reach their culminating height in the chain of the Nieuveld Moun- 
tains, the loftiest elevations in Southern Africa. The highest por- 
tions of the Nieuveld (or the Sneeuberg,^ as they are called) attain 
an elevation of 8000 feet above the sea. 

The plain that extends along the southern base of the Kieuveld Mountains 
is called the Great Karroo, and has an arid and gravelly surface. The lower 
plains, nearer the coast, are watered and moderately fertile. The northerly 
portion of the province, between the chain of the Nieuveld and the course 
of the river Orange, consists chiefly of extensive open plains, for the most 
part scantily watered. 



1 Diaz had called this lone-BOtight head- 
land (which he erroneously oelieved to be 
the extreme south point of the African con- 
tinent) by the name of **£lCabo Tormen- 



toso"— or the Stormy Cape. The king of 
Portugal, on his return, changed this name 
to that which it has ever since borne. 
3 Highest point, ComixiM&erff, 74510 tofi^V, 
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BIVEBS. — The principal rivers are the Orange or Gariep, aid 
the Oliphant or Elepnant, flowing into the Atlantic ; and the Breede, 
Gauritz, Gamtoos, Great Fish/ Keiskamma, and the Kei, flowing 
into the Indian Ocean. 

The Orange River, which forms the northern border of the Cape Colony, 
is more than looo miles long, but it has comparatively little volume of water, 
and is not navigable. Of the other rivers of the colony none are considerable 
streams, and their volume of water varies greatly with the season of the year. 

CLIMATE. — The climate of the Cape is temperate, dry, and 
healthy. The occasional prevalence of droughts is its chief draw- 
back. In the eastern province rain falls in summer, but in the 
western in winter. 

PBODUCTIONS. — The extensive open plains of the interior are, 
however, admirably suited for pastoral pursuits ; and the abundance 
of livestock reared upon them supply, m the present day, the most 
valuable produce of the colony. Tne wool of the Cape sheep is 
exported in large quantity to England, 

INHABITANTS.— The population of Cape Colony proper 
numbers 720,000, of whom about 236,000 are Europeans or whites, 
and 484,000 Kaffirs, Hottentots, and Malays. 

A large number of the white population are of British descent, but 
the majoritv are of Dutch origin, owing to the fact that the colony 
was originally established by the Dutch nation, and only came into the 
possession of Britain in the early part of the present century. The coloured 
population comprehends Hottentots and Kaffirs — the two native races of this 
portion of the African continent. The pure Hottentots are now few in 
number ; the people of the Kafi&r race are much more numerous, and per- 
haps amount to a third of the entire popuhttion of the province. Of the 
ither races the Malays are the most numerous. 

INDUSTRY.— The chief pursuit of the settlers at the Cape is 
sheep and cattle farming, for which the province is generally better 
suited than for agricultural operations. A great quantity of wool is 
annually exported to England, with hides, skins, and tallow to a less 
amount. The culture 01 the soil is, however, carried to a consider- 
able extent, and good com is grown. The vine (introduced thither 
from Europe) is cultivated on a scale of some magnitude in the 
western division of the province, but the wines of South Africa have 
not generally attained a high place in the market. 

Commerce. — Considerable commercial intercourse is maintained by 
the traders of the Cape with India, China, and the island of Mauritius, as 
well as directly with Britain. 

Diamonds, wool, copper ore, hides, ivory, and ostrich feathers form the 
principal articles of export. The total exports in 1879 amounted to ;f 7,500,000 
and the imports to ^^7,080,000. The total value of the direct trade with the 
United Kingdom in the same year was upwards of ;^9,ooo,ooa 

Ports. — Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London. 

Internal communication. — The roads are generally good in the more 
settled districts. In the interior they are mere tracks. MaUtoays are now 
being rapidly extended. In June 1880 there were 905 miles open for trafSc. 
About 400 miles belonged to the Western system, starting from Cape Town ; 
400 to the Midland and North Eastern, starting from Port Elizabeth ; and 
100 to the Border system, starting from East London. 

1 There is another Qieat riah riyer, a tributary of the Orange. 
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GK>VEBN]Sa:ENT — The entire colony of the Cape is under the 

administration of a Governor appointed by the British Crown. The 

legislative power is vested in the Colonial Parliament. 

FiJiance. — Estimated Hevenue (1880), ;f 2,^00,000 ; Expenditure, £2y^S^,ooo. 
In 1869 the revenue only amounted to ^593,000, and the expenditure to 

f 648,000, The Public Debt of the colony has risen from ;^8o,cxx) in 1859 to 
10,500,000 in 1879. 

DIVISIONS. — Cape Colony proper is usually divided into two 
great divisions — an eastern and a western. The latter is the older- 
settled and more populous portion of the territory. 

1. The chief place in the western division of the Cape Colony is Cape 
Town {population, 28,000), which is the capital of the province. Cape 
Town derives its name from the famous promontory to which it is adjacent. 
It stands on the shores of Table Bay, in the south-west corner of the pro- 
vince, and has about 25,000 inhabitants. It was originally laid out by 
the Dutch, and presents in general appearance a great resemblance to the 
towns in Holland. 

2. The principal place in the eastern division of the province is Graham's 
Town, situated a short distance from the south-eastern coast-line, in the 
neighbourhood of the Great Fish river. Port Elizabeth, on the shore of 
Algoa Bay, is the chief place of shipment for this part of the Cape terri- 
tory. The tract of country lying between the Keiskamma and Great 
Kei rivers (first brought under British rule in 1847) is distinguished as 
British Kaffraria, and was annexed to the Cape Colony in 1866. The 
chief place within the territory is King Williain*8 Town, which is now 
connected by rail with its port of East London. 

GBIQUALAND WEST is chiefly famous for its valuable diamond mmes. It 
was proclaimed British territory in 1871, and formed a distinct colony until 
1876, when it was annexed to the Cape Colony. The administrator resides 
at Kimh&rley, the capital. 

BASUTOLAND, a mountainous region drained by the headwaters of the 
Orange river, was declared British territory in 1868, and formally annexed 
to the Cape Colony in 1871. The recent (1880-81) war (caused by the colonial 
authorities attempting to enforce the Disarmament Act) is now over, the 
insurgent chiefs having made their submission. South of Basutoland are 
the native districts of Cfriqualand East and the Tramkei, also attached to 
the Cape Colony. 

II. NATAL. 

The colony of Natal ^ includes the territory lying between the 
Tugela river on the north and the Umtamfuna on the south, and 
extending inland from the coast to the Drakenberg, which separates 
it from the Basutoland and the Orange River Free State. 

EXTENT. — Natal has an estimated area of 18,750 square miles,^ 
with a sea-board of about 175 miles. The distance from the coast to 
the Drakenberg varies from 80 to 120 miles. 

NATUItAL FEATURES.— The coast-district of Natal consists 
of a low plain. This rises gradually towards the interior, attaining 
an elevation of 1000 feet and upwards in the central and westerly 
divisions of the province. The average height of the Drakenberg is 
between 5000 and 6000 feet, but some of its summits attain an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet above the sea. The province is nearly throughout 



1 Natal coast was discovered by Vasco di 
Gama on Christmas-day 1497, hence its name. 



3 About one-fourth that of England and 
Wales 
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well watered. The Tugela ^ is the longest of its riyeis, all of which 
discharge into the Indian Ocean. 

PBODUCTIONS.— The climate of Natal is warmer than that of 
the Cape, and its productions are in many respects different Within 
the low districts that adjoin the coast, the vegetation makes near 
approach to the tropical character. The sugar-cane grows wild, and 
tne cotton-plant is capable of profitable culture. The pine-apple 
and the fruits of southern Europe flourish. The higher plains oi the 
interior are adapted to the growth of wheat and other cereals of the 
Temperate Zone. The principal mineral productions are coal aiid 
lime, neither of which are as yet properly worked, 

INHABITANTS — The inhabitants of Natal— about 325,000 in 
number — are principally Kaffirs, belonging to that variety of the Kaffir 
race distinguished as Zulus. The colonial or white population is of 
British, Dutch, and German descent, and in 1877 numbered 22,00a 

INDUSTRY. — The occupations of the Kaffirs are almost exclusively paetoraJ. 
Since the proyince was recognised as a British possession a large portion of 
the land, especially along the coast, has been brought under cultivation. 
Sugar, coffee, and arrovroot are produced on the coast lands, wheat and maize 
are largely grown inland. Cotton thrives well, but the quantity exported has 
decreased within recent years. Tobacco is successfully cultivated. But the 
staple article of export from Natal is toool,^ and sheep-farming is the principal 
industry, except along the coast. 

OOVEBNMENT — Before 1856 Natal formed part of the Cape 
Colony. In that year it was erected into a distinct colony under 
first a lieutenant-governor, and since 1879 ^ governor, aided by an 
Executive and a Legislative Council. 

1. Natal is divided for administrative purposes into nine counties, four of 
which — Alfred, Alexandra, Durban, and VictoHa — are on the coast; the 
other five — Ptetermaritzburg, Umvoti, Weenen, Klip Biver, and Newcastle — 
are inland. 

2. The capital of Natal is Pletermarltz1)iirg( ponu/a^ion, 10,000), which is 
in the centre of the colony, about 60 miles inland. Durban, on the coast, 
on the north side of an inlet called Port Natal, is the principal i>ort. Durban 
is now connected with the capital by rail. 

III. THE ORANGE RIVER FREE STATE. 

The Orange River Free State is bounded on the north by the 
Transvaal, on the west and sotUh by Griqualand West and the Cape 
Colony, and on the east by Basutoland and NataL 

Except on the west the boundaries of the Free State are formed by natural 
featiwres, such as the Yaal river, which divides it from the Transvaal, the 
Drakenberg from Natal, the Orange river from the Cape Colony, and its 
affluent, the Caledon river, from Basutoland^ 

EXTENT. — The area of the Free State is estimated at 42,470 square miles, 
littlA more than that of Ireland. 

PHT8ICAL FEATURES.— The northern portion of the country, enclosed hy 
the Drakenberg and the Yaal rivers, is level, tis are also the western districts. 
The south-eastern portion is undulating and, in part, hilly. Most of the rivers 
in the north and west flow into the Vaal, those in the south join the Orange. 

INDUSTRY. — The inhabitaDts,^ who are mainly of Dutch descent, are mostly 
engaged in sheep-farming, and wool forms the principal article of export. 

1 Between Natal and Zoluland. I > Estimated at 50,000, only half of whom 

s Value (1879) j6S02iS39. I are "Boers." 
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Among its mineral productiolis are diamonds and other precious stones. 
Ostrich-farming is also an important and lucrative industry. Nearly all the 
exportable produce of the state is carried over the Drakenberg and shipped 
from Durban, the waggons returning with manufactured goods and coast 
produce (sugar, coffee, &c.) 

QOVEBNMENT. — The government is republican in form — an elected pre- 
sident holding the executive, and the ''Volksraad" the legislative, power. 
Bloemfontein is the seat of government. 

1. For administrative purposes the state is divided into five districts,^ viz., 
Harritmith and Winburg in the north, Bloemfontein as the centre, and JPVitiw- 
smith and Smithfield in the south. 

2. like the Transvaal, the Orange Biver State was settled by discontented 
Dutch Boers or farmers, who emigrated thither from Natal when declared a 
British colony. The country, however, remained British territory until 
1854, when the Boers were permitted to form an independent government. 

IV. THE TKANSVAAL. 

The Transvaal comprises an extensive territory lying bejrond 
the Vaal river, hence its name. To the north-west and north it is 
limited by the Limpopo or Crocodile river, while on the east it 
extends across the Quathlamba or Drakenberg range to the Le- 
bombo Hills. 

On the south, the Yaal river divides it from the Orange Biver Free State, 
and the Buffalo river from Natal. The Pongola river and the Lebombo 
Mountains form the natural boundaries between the Transvaal and Zululand 
and Amatonga country. 

EXTENT. — The area of the Transvaal is estimated at 114,360 square miles, 
or about twice that of England and Wales. 

PHT8ICAL FEATURES.— Generally speaking, the Transvaal is an elevated 
plateau of an average height of 3000 feet, sloping west and north from the 
Drakenberg range to the Ijmpopo. The higher portion of the plateau is in 
the south, and forms what is known as the Hooge Veldt or high country. 
The Hooge Yeldt has an average elevation of about 5000 feet, and is on the 
whole well fitted for grazing. North and east of the Hooge Yeldt is the 
Banken Veldt or terrace country, which is hilly and well-watered. This 
portion of the country is well fitted for grazing, but also contains much 
arable land. Beyond it extends the sub-tropical Bush Veldt or bush country, 
which Id eludes a broad belt enclosed by the Limpopo. The Bush Yeldt is in 
some parts extremely unhealthy, and, being infested with the dreaded 
tsetse-ny, is not available for pastoral purposes. 

INDUSTRY. — The Boers of the Transvaal are almost entirely engaged in 
pastoral pursuits. Immense numbers of sheep and cattle are reared, and 
wool and hides are largely exported. The country is also well adapted for 
the growth of cereals, but at present much flour is imported. Among the 
mineral productions are gold, in the north and easfc, and diamonds on the 
banks of the Yaal. Coppery lead, iron, coal, and cobalt are also known* to 
exist, but are as yet unworked. In fact, the industries of the Transvaal and 
the adjoining countries are paralysed by the want of ready communication 
with the coast. There are no made roads, and the cost of transport is every- 
where excessively high. The completion of the railway system of Natal to 
the Transvaal frontier would doubtless facilitate trade, but the natural out- 
let of the country is Delagoa Bay.^ 

INHABITANTS.— The population of the Transvaal is estimated at about 
500,000,' of whom only 50,000 are whites, mainly of Dutch descent (Boers). 
The natives belong to several varieties of the Kaffir race — Zulus, Bechuanas, 
Makatees, and Basutos. 



1 Named after the chief town (or rather 
village) in each district. Bloemfontein, the 
capital, has only 1000 inhabitants. 



3 The Delagoa Bay District now belongs to 
Great Britain. See footnote, page 275. 
8 An average of 4 per square mile. 
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IMVJKlOn and TOWVSl— The Tnmsyaal is dirided, for admiiiiatrative 
pnrpoMSy into thirteen districts, which are named after their chief towns or 
▼illa ges. Pretori a is the capital, but Potehefstroom is the largest town. 

OOVEBHHEHT.— The TransrsLsl, like the adjoining Free State, was settled 
bj emigrant Boers from the Gape Colony and NataL A republican form of 
government was established, and for some years the eolmij made good pro- 
gress. In 1876, however, serioos troubles with the natives so disorganised 
the Boer government that the Britbh Commissioner, fearing a general rising 
of the natives, annexed the conntiy (April 12, 1877). The Boers protested 
against the annexation, and even sent a deputation to England, but with no 
effect. The dislike of the Boers to British rule at length culminated in a 
general rising, and in December 1880 a strong force of Boers attacked and 
defeated a detachment of British troops near Middleburg. The Boers then 
proclaimed their independence and prepared to enforce their demands by force 
of arms. The British troops stationed at the various towns were surrounded 
and commanications with Natal broken off. 1^ George Colley, the governor 
of Natal, determined to relieve the besi^ed garrisons, and, with a small force, 
advanced (January 28, 1881) against the main body of the Boers, who held a 
naturally strong position at Lang's Neck. The British were repulsed, and 
retired to their fortified camp at Mount Prospect. On February 8, General 
Colley crossed the Ingogo with a detachment in order to disperse a body of 
the enemy who had got between the camp and Newcastle, but was again 
repulsed with great loss. But the greatest disaster occurred on February 
27, when General Colley, having resolved to occupy a hill overlooking the 
Boer camp, left Mount Prospect with about 600 men. During the night the 
hill was scaled unobserved by the enemy, and at daybreak the British held 
an apimrently impregnable position. The Boers, however, changed up the 
hill repeatedly, and eventually succeeded in taking it. The British lost 300 
men, including General Colley. Shortly after hostilities were suspended 
and terms of peace signed ; final arrangements being left to a Koyal Com- 
mission, which recently left Newcastle for the Transvaal. Whether the re- 
establishment of the republic will be quietly effected seems at present impro- 
bable, as not only are the loyal Boers and British colonists dissatisfied, hot 
the natives throughout the Transvaal are averse to Boer dominion, and are 
already assuming a hostile attitude. 

V. ZULULAND. 

ZuLULAND is bounded on the east by the Indian Ocean, and on tlie 
wed and soidh hj the Transvaal and Natal. Its area is estimated at 
about 15,000 square miles, with a population of 300,000.^ 

The nortliem part of the coast is indented by a large but shallow inlet, 
known as St. Lucia Bay, Between Zululand and the Transvaal are the 
LebomJx) Mauntains, the upper Pongola, and Blood Rivera while the Tuffda 
forms the boundary on the Natal side. Of the numerous streams within the 
countrv, the largest is the Umvolozi (formed by the junction of the Black 
and White Umvolozi), which enters the sea near the outlet of St. Lucia Bay. 



1 Before the recent war the form of govem- 
znent was a strict military despotism, every 
adult male being compelled to serve in tlie 
army, which in 1879 was estimated to consist 
of at least 40,000 men. Since the occupation 
and settlement of Natal and the Transvaal 
by the Boers, the Zulus regarded them with 
no friendly feelings, and during the disi)ute 
relative to the boundary-line, the Zulu king, 
Cetywayo, assumed a decidedly hostile atti- 
tude. A rupture with the Boer government 
of the Transvaal, however, was forestalled by 
the prompt annexation of the country by the 
British commissioner. In 1878 some Zulus 
made a raid into Natal, and on the refusal 
of Oetywayo to accede to the demands of the 
oommJssioner, war was declared, Jan. 1879. 
The British tomes crossed the border In three 



columns. One division of the upper column 
was surprised and annihilated oy an over- 
whelming Zulu force at Isandula (Jan. aa) ; 
the garrison at Rorke's Drift, however, gal- 
lantly held their post. At the same time a 
portion of the lower column was surrounded 
at Ekmoe, but held out until rdieved. The 
Zulus attacked the relieving foroe at Oinnhi' 
lovo (April 2), but were defeated, llie ^tish 
forces then marched on Ultrndi, where they 
gained a brilliant victory— the Zulu army 
being completely routed. The capture of 
Cetywayo (Aug. 38) put an end to the war ; 
and the formidable military organisation of 
the Zulus being entirely broken up, the 
country was parcelled out among a number 
of chiefs, who are under the control oC a 
British Resident. 
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ISLANDS OF AFETCA. 

The smaller islands that belong to this division of the globe are 
for the most part in the j)ossession of various European powers, 
Spain, Portugal, Great Britain, and France are the nations by which 
these sovereignties are possessed. 

1. To Spain belong the Canary Islands and the island of Fernando Po. 

2. To Portiigal belong Madeira and the Cape Yerde Islands ; with 
Prince's Island and St. Thomas, in the Gulf of Guinea. The Island of 
Annabon, also in the Gulf of Guinea, is claimed by the governments both 
of Spain and Portugal. 

3. To Great Britain belong Ascension, St Helena, Tristan d'Acunha, 
Mauritius, Boderigue, the Seychelle Islands, the Amirante Islands and 
Socotra. 

4. To France belong the Island of Bourbon or Reunion, and a few sinall 
stations on the coast of Madagascar. 

5. The African Islands that are independent of European rule are 
Madagascar and the Comoro Islands. 



The CANARY ISLANDS are an integral part of the Spanish 
monarchy, and form one of the modem provinces into which Spain 
has been divided. They comprehend seven principal islands, with 
several smaller islets, the nearest of the group lying about 60 miles 
distant from the African mainland. The largest of the number is 
Teneriffe^ the second in size is Grand, Canary, the third Fortaventura, 
and the fourth Zanzarote. The island of Ferro, the most wjesterly 
member of the group, is remarkable from its having been long 
regarded by the ancients as the extreme westward point of the habi- 
table globe, and its being hence selected as the initial point whence 
to measure longitude. The meridian of Ferro is still used by several 
nations for this purpose. 

All the islands of the Canary group are mountainous and of volcanic 
formation. The peak of Teneriffe rises to the great altitude of 12,236 feet. 
They are for the most part fertile, watered, and productive islands, enjoying 
a warm and healthy climate. Com, dates, figs, lemons, the vine, sugar, 
tobacco, cochineal, and barilla are among their productions. The population 
(about 227,000) is wholly of Spanish descent. The chief towns are Santa 
Cruz, on the island of Teneriffe, and Palmas, on Grand Canary. 

FERNANDO PO is the largest of the four islands situated towards 
the upper extremity of the Gnlf of Guinea. It is fertile, but un- 
healthy, and the settlements which have been made iipon it have 
hence been, in more than one instance, abandoned. 

Clarence Peak, the highest point of Fernando Po, rises to upwards of 
10,000 feet, llie inhabitants of Fernando Po are chiefly natives, but there 
are a few European settlers, together with about 1000 Uberated Negroes in 
the town of Clarence, the chief place in the island. 

The CAPE VERDE ISLANDS are an extensive group, situated 340 
miles to the west of Cape Verde. They are 10 in number, the 
largest of tiiem, Santiago, naving an area of 400 square miles. The 
island of Fogo, one of tne number, is an active volcano, and reaches 
upwards of 9000 feet in height. 
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The Cape Yerde Islands are less fertile than either Madeira or the Canary 
group, and they are indifferently provided with water. Some cotton, how- 
ever, is grown upon them, and also the sugar-cane, with oranges and other 
fruits. Salt is one of their chief articles of produce. The population of the 
entire group numbers about 85,000. The principal towns are Mlndello, on 
the island of St. Vincent, and Porto Praya, on the island of Santiago. 



MADEIRA has been already described (see page 167). 

PRINCES' ISLAND and ST. THOMAS are inhabited chiefly by a 
native race, among whom are a few Portuguese settlers. They pro- 
duce little beyond livestock and vegetables. The former island con- 
tains the town of San Antonio. 

ANNABON (which is claimed both by Spain and Portugal) con- 
tains also a small native population, and furnishes a similar produce 
to the two last-named islands. 



The island of ASCENSION^ is nearly 1000 miles distant from Cape 
Palmas, the nearest point of the African mainland. It is only 34 
square miles in size, and consists of a mass of volcanic rock, rising 
to 2870 feet above tne sea. 

Turtle, wild goats, and a few sheep and cattle constitute its produce. It 
is used as a station for the British cruisers engaged in the suppression of the 
slave-trade. Georgetown, on the north-west coast of the island, is the 
residence of a few British settlers, who, with the garrison, are its only in- 
habitants. 

ST. HELENA^ is 800 miles distant from Ascension, and 1200 
miles from the nearest point of the African mainland. The whole 
island is a huge mass 01 rock, of volcanic origin, rising steeply out 
of the waters of the Atlantic, and reaching in its highest point 2700 
feet above the sea. 

1. St. Helena is 47 square miles in area. The exterior of the island forms a 
perpendicular wall of cliff, the principal opening in which is on the north- 
western coast, where Jamestown, the capital, is situated. The interior 
exhibits a succession of hills and valleys, some of the latter venr fertile. The 
climate is warm, but the position of St. Helena, in the midst of a vast ocean, 
preserves it from the intense heats of the Torrid Zone. Fruits and vege- 
tables constitute the chief produce of the island. The population numbers 
about 7000. 

2. The chief interest attaching to St. Helena is derived from the fact of 
its having been, during the last six years of his life, the place of exile of 
Napoleon the Great, who died there in 1821. His body was removed to 
Paris in 1840. 

TRISTAN D*ACUNHA3 is the largest of a group of three islands, 
lying west by south of the Cape of Good Hope, at a distance of 
nearly 2cxx) miles. It is a barren volcanic rock, the highest point 
of which reaches 6400 feet above the sea. There were formerly a 
few residents on Tristan d'Acunha, but all the islands of the group 
are uninhabited. 



1 Ascension was discovered by the Porta- 

gnese on ABcenaion Day, 1501, hence its 

name. It was occupied by the British in 

x8ts. The population, c>>ieliy royal marines, 

Js about spo. 



s St. Helena was discovered by the Poi^ 
tuguese in looz, on St. Helena's "Dta, hence 
its name. The English took possession of it 
in 16^1. 

9 Discovered in 150Z. 
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MAUBinnS,^ situated in the Indian Ocean, is a beautiful and 
fertile island, of larger size than any of the other possessions of 
Britain in the African seas. It has an area of 676 square miles — a 
magnitude about three times greater than that of the Isle of Man. 

1. The surface of Mauritius consists of alternate hills and valleys, the highest 
portions of the island reaching nearly 3000 feet. The inhabitants, who number 
350,000, are largely engaged in the culture of the sugar-cane, which forms 
the staple product of the island. Coffee, cotton, indigo, and rice are also grown. 
Though within the Torrid Zone, the cUmate of Mauritius is healthy, and the 
heat not excessive. The greater part of the population ^ consists of coloured 
races (chiefly Hindu) ; the majority of the white inhabitants are of French 
origin, as the island had belonged to France before it came into the posses- 
sion of Britain, in the year 1810. 

2. Mauritius is surrounded by coral reefs, in which only two openings 
occur. At one of these openings, on the north-west coast of the island, is 
the town of Fort Louls {populaiion, 65,000), its capital. Mahebourg or Grand 
Port, the only other large town, is on the opposite side of the island. 

3. The detached islands of Bodrigue and Diego Garcia, 300 miles east 
of Mauritius, are dependencies of that island. 

The SEYCHELLE ISLANDS, and also the Amirante group, both 
of them lying far to the northward, are dependencies of Mauritius. 
The Seychelles, though eoniposed of granite rock, rest upon a bank 
of coral, and the Amirante Islands are altogether of coral formation. 
Some cotton is grown on these groups, and the cocoa-nut palm 
abounds. 

SOCOTBA is an island of considerable size, to the east of Cape 
Guardafui. It is covered with rocky and generally sterile hills, 
yielding little produce beyond aloes and a few dates, with the 
resinous substance known as dragon's blood — the produce of a tree 
from the trunk of which it exudes. 

The inhabitants are chiefly of Arab race, and the sovereignty of the island 
formerly belonged to the Sidtan of Keshim, on the opposite coast of Arabia. 
By the treaty of 1876, the Sultan virtually ceded the island to Great Britain. 
Its position at the entrance of the Gulf of Aden, on the direct route to 
India, and consequent importance in case of war, fully justified its occupa- 
tion by the Indian Government in 1878. 



The island of BOURBON — or Reunion, as it is now oflBcially 
designated — ^is to the south-west of Mauritius. It is about one-third 
part larger than that island. 

Bourbon contains two lofty volcanic mountains (one of them hi frequent 
activity), and the whole island is of volcanic origin. The level tracts which 
stretch round the coast are very fertile, and Bourbon has a healthy climate. 
The population numbers upwards of 250,000. Sugar, cloves, and coffee are 
the chief articles of produce. The chief town is called St. Denis. 



MADAGASCAR, the largest of African islands, measures 1000 
miles in length, and has an area of 200,ocx) square miles — about 
four times the magnitude of England. It is crossed by the line of 
the southern tropic, but is principally within the Torrid Zone. 



1 Mauritius was diBOOvered in 1505 by the 
Portuguese, but was first settled in 1598 by 
the Dutch, who called it Mauritius, in 
honour of their Prince Maurice. Being 
abandoned by the Dutch in 1713, it was 



taken by the French, who held it until i8zo^ 
when it was captured by the English. In 
Z874 a terrific hurricane, which lasted four 
ds^B, caused great damage, 
s Population (I88o^3!SI%'w». 
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1. Madagascar has a chain of high monntams miming through it, and the 
whole interior forms an elevated plateau. A belt of low land extends round 
the coast, and forms an extremely unhealthy (though fertile^ region. The 
whole island is believed to possess great fertility, and abounds in rich natur^ 
produce — mineral as well as vegetable. 

2. The native population of Madagascar (called the Malagasy) is believed 
to amount to four or five millions. They are a distinct race from the Negro 
inhabitants of the neighbouring mainland, and are allied to the Malay family 
of mankind. The whole island is under the sovereignty of the Hovas, as the 
tribes dwelling in its most central province are called. The French possess 
a small settlement upon St, Mary's Island (off the eastern coast, to the 
south of Antongil Bay), and another on the island of Nos Beh (off the north- 
western coast). The native capital of Madagascar is the town of Tanaaaxiyo, 
in the middle of the island. TamtaTe is the chief port.^ 

3. Commercial and social intercourse with Madagascar, after a long interval 
of suspension, has been renewed within recent years. Christianity is now 
the established religion in the island. Printing has been introduced by the 
missionaries, and there are numerous schools in various parts. 

The COMORO ISLANDS are situated in the north part of the 
Mozambique Channe], which divides Madagascar from the African 
mainland. They are four in number — the largest of them called 
Comoro — and form a native sovereignty, under a sultan of Arabic 
descent. 



QUESTIONS ON SOUTHERN AFRICA AND THE AFRICAN 

ISLANDS. 



1. What colonies does Great Britain 
possess in Southern Africa? 

2. What are the boundaries and natural 
features of the Cape Colony ? 

3. Name some of the principal rivers of 
the Cape Colony. 

^ By what is Cape Agiilhas distin- 
guished? 

5. By whom was the Cape of Good Hope 
discovered, and in what year ? 

6. Say what you know concerning the 
climate and productions of the Cape 
Colony. 

7. What races of people are found in 
the Cape Colony? 

8. What are the chief pursuits of the 
settlers at the Cape? 

9. Name the chief towns of the Cape 
Colony. 

zo. What famotis mountain is in the 
Vicinity of Cape Town ? 

11. Which port of the province is known 
as British KaflFraria, and what is the name 
of its chief town? 

12. Point on the map to the province of 
Natal, and say what you know concerning 
its natural features and climate. 

13. What race of people constitutes the 
chief population of Natol? 

14. Name the principal town, and also 
the chief seaport, of Natal. 

15. What other territories (besides the 



Cape Colony and Natal) nre included 
within Southern Africa? 

x6. State what you know of the Orange 
River Free State. 

17. Describe briefly the natural features 
and productions of the Transvaal. Men- 
tion the leading events in tiie recent war. 

18. Give some account of the war in 
Zululand. 

zg. Among the islands of Africa which 
belong (i) to Spain, (2) to Portugal, (3) to 
Great Britain, (4) to France ? 

30. Point to the following upon the 
map :— Teneriffe. Madeira, Fernando Po, 
Ascension, St. Helena, Tristan d'Acunha, 
Mauritius, the Seychelle Islands, nud 
Socotra. 

2z. Name the chief towns of each of the 
following islands :— Madeira, St Helena, 
Mauritius, a: id Bourbon. 

22. For what is the island of Madeira 
distinguished ? 

23. What event distinguishes, histori* 
cally, the island of St. Helena ? 

24. What constitutes the chief produce 
of Mauritius ? 

25. Where is the island of Socotra? 
What articles of produce does it furnish? 

26. What kind of natural features docs 
the island of Bourbon exhibit? 

97. Give some account of Maidagascar. 
38. Where are the Comoro Islands ? 



' The British have recently (May z88i) I oar opposite Mazanga, and thus command 
taken possession of a headland Vn li/LaOuoisaa- v the trade between Muaanga and Tuntave. 
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AMERICA. 

America, or the New World, extends north and south between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans from the 80° N. to 55* S. lat., 
a distance of more than 9000 miles. The extreme points of the 
mainland are Murehison Penin&ida (72° N. lat.) on the north, 
and Gape Froioard (S3° 54' S. lat.) on the south; Cape Branco 
(34° 50' W. long.) on the east, and Cape Prince of Wales (168° 
W. long.) on the west. The width of the American continent 
varies exceedingly, being 3100 miles under the 45 th parallel, 
N. lat., 3200 miles under the 5th parallel S. lat., while the 
intermediate isthmus is at one part only 28 miles across. To 
the north the land stretches east and west along the 70th 
parallel for 2500 miles, exclusive of Greenland, while to the 
south it rapifiy decreases in width, and terminates in a group 
of islands. Compared with the Old World, the greatest dimen- 
sions of America are from north to south, while those of the 
Old World are from east to west, and thus no part of the 
former is so distant from the sea as axe the central districts 
of the latter. America also, notwithstanding its immense area, 
has no vast deserts like those which render so large a portion of 
the eastern continent barren and uninhabitable ; and further, the 
almost unbroken continuity of the great ranges which skirt the 
eastern shores of America has no parallel in the Old World. 

This Western Continent, as it is sometimes called, comprehends two 
great divisions, called North and South America. These are united by the 
Isthmus of Panama, which is less than 30 miles across in its narrowest 
part. Each of these divisions is continental in point of ma^itude, North 
America having an area of 8,6oo,cxx) square mUes, and South America 
7,000,000 square mUes, while the total length of the coast-line of both 
divisions is not far short of 40,000 miles. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

North America is the northern division of the Western Conti- 
nent, or the New World, and is much larger and far more important 
than South America, to which it is united by the narrow Isthmus of 
Panama. 

BOTJNDAItlES. — North America is bounded on the ncyrth by the 
Arctic Ocean, on the eoist by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean. To the south it passes (below the 30th parallel) 
into a narrow region, within which are embraced Mexico and the 
states of Central America, and finally terminates in the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

North America differs in shape from any of the continents of the Old 
World. Its greatest dimensions are from north to south, and it is of narrow 
proportions comparatively to its total magnitude. The vast oceans upon 
either side heuce exercise a greater share of influence over its climate. 
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EXTENT. — The superficial extent of North America is estimated 
at 8,600,000 square miles, which is considerably more than double 
the size of Europe, but hardly equal to half that of Asia. 

The grecUest length, from north to south, is 4500 miles ; and iU greatest 
hreadth, under the line of the 45th parallel N. lat., is 3100 miles. 

COASTS. — The eastern coasts of North America are more in- 
dented than the western. They make, in variety of outline, nearer 
approach to the characteristic feature of the European continent than 
is the case with either of the other divisions of the globe. 

The coast-line is estimated at 24,500 miles, equivalent to i mile of coast to 
every 350 square miles of surface, a prof)ortion of coast-line to surface of about 
half that of Europe, but more than twice that of Africa. 

. I. INLETS. — The principal inlets on the coasts of North America are:— 
On the east, Baffin Bay, Hudson Bay, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Bay of 

Fundy, Gulf of Mexico, and Caribbean Sea. 
On the west, the Gulf of California, which is an arm of the Pacific. 
On the north, the Gulf of Boothia, which is an arm of the Arctic Ocean. 

(i.) Baffin Bay (so called from William Baffin, who explored it in 1616) 
lies between Greenland and the North American Archipelago, and is upwards 
of 300 miles long. It communicates with the Atlantic by Davis Strait and 
with the recently-discovered Palaeocrystie Sea to the north, by Smith Sound, 
Kennedy Channel, and Robeson Channel. It is navigable from June to 
September, but during the rest of the year is so encumbered with floating 
and fixed ice as to be impassable. 

(2.) Hudson Bay, the * Mediterranean of North America," is upwards of 
1000 miles long and between 500 and 600 miles broad, and has an area of 
350,000 square miles. The principal inlets are James Bay, on the south, and 
Chesterfield Inlet, on the west. The broad inlet north of Southampton Island 
is c^ed Fox Channel. Hudson Bay communicates with the Atlantic by a 
wide strait of the same name, and received its name from the gallant but 
unfortunate navigator, Henry Hudson, who discovered it in 1610. 

(3.) The Gulf Of St. Lawrence is enclosed on three sides by Newfoundland 
and the coasts of Canada and Nova Scotia. To the west it opens into the 
wide estuary of the St. Lawrence ; to the east it communicates with the 
Atlantic by the broad opening between the south-west extremity of Newfound- 
land and the northern point of Cape Breton, and also north-east by the 
Strait of Bdleisle, between Newfoundland and the Labrador coast, and south- 
east by the Out of Canso, between Cape Breton Island and Nova Scotia. 
This gulf is deep, but thick fogs greatly endanger its navigation in summer, 
and in winter it is entirely frozen over. 

(4.) The Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, is 
remarkable for its strong and rapid tides, which at the equinoxes attain the 
astonishing height of 70 feet. 

(5.) The Gulf of Mezico is an oval-shaped basin with an extreme diameter 
of more than 1000 miles, and an area of 800,000 square miles. It communi- 
cates with the Atlantic by the Strait of Florida, and with the Caribbean Sea 
by the broader Channel of TvLcatan, Except near the shore the np^vigation 
is easy, but it is subject in winter to violent winds called **Nortes.** The 
characteristic feature of this gulf is the high temperature of its water, and 
its being the cul-de-sac whence issues the most important thermal current 
of the Atlantic — the Gulf Stream. 

(6.) The Caribbean Sea lies between the coasts of Central and South 
America on the west and south. Vessels enter this sea from the Atlantic by 
the Mona, Windward, and other numerous " passes " or channels between the 
islands of the West Indies, which limit it on the east. The Caribbean Sea 
extends east and west for about 1800 miles, and north and south for upwards 
of 1000 miles. 
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(7.) The Gulf of California has an average breadth of 80 miles, and extends 
inland for 700 miles. 

(8.) The Gulf Of Boothia is a large indentation on the Arctic Ooast of 
America, and is connected with Baffin Bay by Prince Regent Inlet and Bar- 
row Strait,' and with the Arctic Ocean by Bellot Strait, Franklin Channel, 
and Melville Sound. 

2. STRAITS. — The following are the principal straits : — Hudsoii, Davis, 
Barrow, Melville, and Behring. 

(1.) Hudson Strait connects Hudson Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. 

(2.1 DaviB Strait connects Baffin Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. 

(3.) Barrow Strait (with Lancaster and Melville Sounds) connects Baffin 
Bay with the Arctic Ocean. 

(4.) Melville Sound is a westwardly extension of Barrow Strait. 

(5.) Behring Strait connects the Arctic and Pacific Oceans, dividing the 
continents of North America and Asia. 

3. CAPES. — The principal capes are :— 

(i.) On the east coast — Capes Farewell, Charles, Race, Breton, Sable, 
Cod, Hatteras, Sable, Catoche, Gracias-k-Dios. 
(2.) On the north — Capes Barrow and Bathurst. 
(3.) On the west — Capes Prince of "Wales and St. Lucas. 

The most north^Iypoini of the American mainland is Murchison Promon* 
toryy the extreme point of Boothia peninsula. Tli^s headland is, however, 
not much farther north than the better known point of Cape Barrow. Cape 
Charles is the most easterly point of North America, and Cape Prince of 
Wales the most westerly point. 

4. PENINSULAS. —The four following are on the east side of North 
America : — Labrador, Nova Scotia, Florida, and Yucatan. 

The two following are on the west side : — Lower California and Alaska. 

The peninsula of Labrador terminates in Cape Chudleigh, Nova Scotia is 
joined to the mainland by the Isthmus of ChignectOf 8 miles across. Florida 
ends in Cape Sable, and Yucatan in Caj>e Catoche. Lower Ctdifomia termi- 
nates in Cape St. Lucas, and Alaska in Cape Prince of Woks, the most 
westerly point of the American mainland. 

5. ISTHMUSES.— The most important isthmus in the New World is 
that of Panama, whicb connects North and South America. 

(i.) The Istlimus of Panama is a narrow region, of considerable length 
(between four and five hundred miles), which divides the waters of the two 
greatest oceans of the globe. Its breadth varies from less than thirty to 
between seventy and eighty miles. 

(2.) Two other narrow portions of the Mexican Isthmus are distinguished as 
the Isthmns of Chiqalmnla (170 miles across), between the Pacific and the 
head of the Gulf of Honduras ; and thelstlimaB of Tehuantepec (140 miles), 
between the gulf of the same name, and the opposite shores of the Mexican 
Gulf. 

ISLANDS. — I. On the east side of North America are the West 
Indies, the Bermuda Islands, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Anticosti, and a few small islets in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

2. On the north are Greenland, Cumberland Island, Southampton 
Island, Cockburn Island, North Devon, Grinnell Land, Grant Land, 
the Parry Islands, Banks Land, Victoria Land, Boothia, and other 
little-known tracts of land that lie to the west and northward of 
Bafl&n Bay. 

3. On the west are Vancouver Island, the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
and the Islands of the Sitka Archipelago. 
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(i.) The West Indies are an insular region of vast extent, and embrace a 
great multitude of islands, of various sizes and form. The largest of the 
number is Cuba; the second in size, Hayti; the third, Jamaica; and the 
fourth, Porto Rico, All the rest are of mnch smaller dimensions. 

(2.) The insular masses of land by which Baffin Bay is enclosed on the east, 
north, and west have only been partially explored. Greenland, which has 
been traced as far north as the 83d parallel, probably embraces a great 
many distinct islands. It is divided from Grant Land (on the west) by 
Robeson Ohannel. Gape ColumJbia, in latitude 83** / north, is in Grant 
Land, and is the most northerly point of land known at present. 

SUIIF ACE. — The highlands of the New World differ from those 
of the Old World in some important regards. Their direction is 
for the most part north and south, and they are situated towards 
the maritime borders of either continent, instead of within its more 
central regions. The Asiatic continent presents in this respect a 
striking contrast to either North or South America. 



'O 



MOUNTAINS.— I. The two chief mountain-systems of North 
America are the Rocky Mountains and the Allegany Mountains, 
The former are towards the western, the latter towards the eastern 
side, of the American continent. The Bocky Mountains are the 
chief axis of elevation — the backbone, as it were^-of the North 
American continent, and their higher portions more than double the 
altitude of the Alleghany system. 

(i.) The Rocky Mountains— though towards the western side of the con- 
tinent, regarding it as a whole— are removed by several hundred miles 
from the shores of the Pacific. The intervening country consists of a succes- 
sion of highland regions, bordered on the west dv distinct mountain-chains, 
which latter rival in altitude the main axis of the Bocky-Mountain system. 
The mountains of the west coast are not a continuous chain, but a series of 
detached chains and groups, through the openings between which numerous 
rivers pass on their course to the Pacific Ocean. 

(2.) The Rocky Mountains reach in their highest elevations nearly 16,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Mount Brown (15,900 feet) and Mount 
Hooker (15,700) are two of their loftiest points. These and other lofty sum- 
mits are within the middle and southerly portions of the mountain-system ; 
to the north the mountains diminish in height, and sink into mere hills as 
they approach the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

(3.) Some of the mountains belonging to the western coasts of North America 
attain a height which surpasses that of the Rooky Mountains. Mount SL 
Elias and Mount Fairweather, on the border-line between British t«rritoi7 
and Alaska, are two of the highest peaks, and the first-named is laid to reach 
17,500 feet. 

(4.) The highest elevations of the AUeffhany Mountains scarcely exceed 
6000 feet, but the average height is not more than half that altitude. 

2. The entire region situated west of the Bocky Mountains consists 
of highlands, alternating with mountain-chains and enclosed yalleys. 
The most remarkable portion of this tract is the Plateau of Utah, 
a territory which is enclosed by mountain-chains on every side, and 
has its own system of river-drainage, like some of the interior plains 
of the Asiatic continent 

(i.) The highlands which stretch along the western side of North America are 
prolonged southward into the narrow regions of Mexico and Central Ameriea, 
the whole interior of which consists of elevated plateaus. The highest parts 
of the Mexican^ tablelands reach 9000 feet above the sea. Above these 
plateaus there rise numerous volcanic cones, several of which attain a great 
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heigbt The loftiest of the number is called PopoeatepeU, which reachet 
17,770 feet above the sea, and is the highest mountain in North America. 

(2. ) The tablelands of Central America (as the narrower tract of country lying 
to the south-east of Mexico is called) are less elevated than the Mexican 
tablelands. Their western side is bordered by a succession of lofty peaks, 
many of them active volcanoes, which make near approach to the waters of 
the Pacific. 

LOWIjANDS. — The whole interior of North America, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, and from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Allegbanies, is a vast lowland plain. The northwardly divi- 
sion of this plain slopes towards Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean, 
into one or other of which its rivers are discharged. Its southward 
portion inclines towards the Gulf of Mexico, and is watered by the 
great river Mississippi and its tributaries. 

1. The southwardly division of the great plain of North America is the re- 
gion of the prairiesS These are vast natural meadows, which occupy great 

Sart of the Mississippi valley, especially in the neighbourhood of the upper 
[ississippi and the stream of the Missouri. Nearer the mountains the plain 
is often covered with woodland tracts. Alternate forest and prairie form 
indeed the distinguishing features of nature in the New World. ^ 

2. To the east of the^leghany Mountains there is a lowland plain of some 
extent, which borders the Atlantic coast. There are extensive marshy tracts 
in some parts of this region towards the sea. 

3. The lowland plains of the New World bear a much larger proportion to 
its entire extent tnan do the highland regions. America differs strikingly in 
this respect from the Asiatic continent. In Asia the mountains and high- 
lands fill up the great central regions of the continent, and the lowlands 
occupy its outer borders ; in North America the lowland plains constitute 
the great mass of the continent, and the highlands are limited to the 
vicinity of the ocean. 

BIVEBS. — The principal rivers on the east side of North America, 
named in the order of the seas into which they flow, are — 

1. On the east — 

Flomng into the Chdf of Afeanco— Mississippi, Grande del Norte. 
FUming into the Gti^f of St» Xaiwencc— St. Lawrence. 
Flowing into Hudson Bay — ^Nelson, Churchill or Missinnippi. 
FUming into the Atlantic Ocean — Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, 
Susquehanna, Potomac, James, Roanoke, Savannah, Alatamaha. 

2. On the west — 

Flovfing into the Pac^ Ocean— Fraser, Columbia ^ Sacramento. 
Flowing into the Oulf of CoZ^oTTitd— Colorado. 

3. On the north — 

Flowing into the Arctic Ocean — Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Back. 

The number and extent of its inland waters are a distinguishing feature 
of North American geography. Two of the rivers of this continent are 
greatly superior to any others, and rank among the most considerable 
rivers on the globe, 'niese are the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. 

(i.) TheMiwilgglppl—measnring from the mouth of the river up to the source 
of its great tributary, the MiwrnrifiA 4000 miles long. This is a greater 
length of channel than belongs to any other river in the world. The proper 
stream of the Mississippi, however (that is, the river which is called oy the 
name of Mississippi throughout), is not more than 2400 miles from its source 

1 Frendi, prairie, a meadow. | * > Or "Oregon.** 
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to its outlet. The Mississippi rises in the midst of the central plain, in the 
small lake of Itasca. The Missouri rises in the Rocky Mountains, and joins 
the Mississippi about midway in the course of the latter river, a short dis- 
tance above the town of St. Louis. The Mississippi has a vast number of 
tributaries, of which the Ohio is (next to the Missouri) the most considerable. 
The Ohio comes from the Alleghany Mountains, and joins the MissUsippi on 
its left or eastern bank. 

(2.) The river St. Lawrence has a much shorter course than the Mississippi, 
but it pours into the sea an immense volume of water, derived from the great 
lakes of which it forms the outlet. Towards its mouth the St. Lawrence 
becomes a vast estuary, increasing below Quebec from 25 to upwards of 100 
miles across, from bank to bank. 



L — The principal lakes, and the countries in which they 
are situated, are as follow : — 



Lakes. 


Countries. 


Lakes. 


i 

Countries. 


Superior, . 
Michigan, . 
Huron, 
Erie, . 
Ontario, 
Champlain, 
Winnipeg, . 


United States and Canada. 

United States. 

United States and Canada. 

do. do. 

do. do. 
United States. 
North- West Territory. 


Athabasca, 
Great Slave Lake, 
Great Bear Lake, 
Great Salt Lake, 
Nicaragua, 
Leon or Managua, 


North-West Territ 
do. do. 
do. do. 

United States. 

Central America.' 
do. do. 



The largest of these is Lake Superior, which is the largest fresh- 
water lake on the globe. It covers 32,cxx> square miles, which is 
about the size of Ireland, and is more than double the size of either 
Switzerland, Holland, or Greece. 

The five great lakes — Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario— 
have together an area of more than 90,000 square miles, which exceeds that 
of the whole island of Great Britain. These lakes are united by channels 
which pass from one to the other, the whole forming a continuous body of 
water, and the river St. Lawrence connects them with the ocean. The water 
of Lake Champlain also passes (by the river Richelieu) into the St. Law- 
rence. 



One thing deserving of special notice in the physical geography of North 
America, is the way in which its river-basins are connected with one 
another — there being in several cases no intervening high ground between 
their respective waters. The source of one of the small tributaries of the 
upper Mississippi is only a few miles' distance from a stream which flows 
into Lake Winnipeg (the Red River), and there is nothing but a tract of 
meadow between the two. Again, from Lake Wollaston (one of the 
smaller lakes of the great plain, to the south-east of Lake Athabasca) 
there issue two streams, one at each extremity of tlie lake. One of these 
streams ultimately finds its way into the river Churchill, which dis- 
charges into Hudson Bay ; the other j>asses into Lake Athabasca, which 
belongs to the basin of the Mackenzie River. This peculiarity in the 
river drainage of the North American continent results from the generally 
Jevel nature of its vast interior, and is highly important, as adding to 
its faciiities for extended mlaud navigation. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



. X. What Isthmus connects North and 
Bouth America? 

3. By what oceans is North America 
bounded on the east, north, and west? 

3. What, in round numbers, is the area 
of North America? What proportion does 
this bear to the ma^tude of Europe ? 
What to that of Asia? 

4. Name the seas, gulfs, &c., on the east 
side of North America. 

5. Point to the following on the map : 
—the Gulf of Boothia, Gulf of California, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Bay of Fundy. 

6. What strait forms the entrance to 
Baffin Bay? What to Hudson Bay? 

7. What strait aind sound connect Baffin 
Bay with the Arctic Ocean ? 

8. Name as many as you can of the 

Erincipal capes of North America. Which 
I the most northerly? Which the most 
westerly ? 

9. What four peninsulas belong to the 
eastern side of North America ? 

xo. What two peninsulas are on the 
western side of this continent? 

iz. Name as many as you can of the 
islands of North America. 

12. In what characteristic do the high- 
lands of the New World differ from those 
that belong to the Asiatic continent? 

13. Name the two chief mountain- 
systems of North America. Which of 
the two reaches the greater altitude ? 

' 14. What kind of country extends along 
the Pacific coasts of North America, be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the sea? 
15. In what part of North America 
are the following : — ^Mount St. Elias, the 

Elateau of Utah, and the tablelands of 
lexico?' 



x6. Name the highest among the toI- 
canic cones that xise above tHe Mexican 
tableland. 

X7. What portions of North America 
form a great lowland plain? By what 
mountains is this bordered on the east 
and west? 

x8. What are prairies, and in what part 
of North America do they occur? 

xo. Among the rivers of North America, 
which two flow into the Gulf of Mexico ? 
Which one into the Gulf of St. Lawrence? 

20. Wliat two rivers flow into Hudson 
Bay? Trace out their courses on the 
map. 

21. Name as many as you can of the 
North American rivers that flow directly 
into the Atlantic, and find them out upon 
the map. 

22. What four rivers belong to the 
Pacific coasts of North America? Which 
one of them flows into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia ? 

23. What three rivers flow into the 
Arctic Ocean ? 

24. Among the rivers of North America, 
which two are of superior importance to 
the others ? 

25. Which is largest among the lakes of 
North America? What four other lakes, 
of large size, are connected with this ? 

26. Point on the map to the following : 
— ^Lake Winnipeg, Great Bear Lake, Lake 
Athabasca, Lake Nicaragua, and the Great 
Salt Lake. 

27. What condition of physical geo- 
graphy deserves to be specially noted in 
regard to the rivers of North America? 
Why is this important? 



CLIMATE.— The climate of the New World is slightly colder, in 
corresponding latitudes, than that of the Old World. This is the 
case both in North and South America, but is more especially so in 
the former. This is easily accounted for. The broadest parts of 
America are those which stretch into its higher latitudes ; within 
the tropics. North America is narrowed by the near approach of the 
oceans upon either side. 

1. The American climate is also, for the most part, moister than that of the 
eastern division of the globe. The quantity of rain which falls in some parts 
of tropical America is surprisingly great— exceeding greittly the rainfall of 
southern Asia and the neighbouring archipelago. Within temperate lati- 
tudes, the amount is generally greater than in corresponding regions of the 
Old World. 

2. The eastern side of North America is colder than the western side, and is 
also liable to greater extremes of heat and cold at opposite seasons. In these 
respects, the northern half of the New World resembles the European and 
Asiatic continents, upon the other side of the globe. All tbe country to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains is liable to severe winters, and to summers of 
intense heat. The Atlantic coasts of the United States and the regions 
adjacent to the Gulf of St. Lawrence offer striking example! ol ^Vca. ^^<!Sqka 
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is in nearly the same latitude ag Paris, but it hag a lower average of yearly 
temperature, while iti summers are hotter and its winters colder than those 
of tne French capitaL The coast of Labrador stretches through the same 
parallels of latitude as the shores of Britain, but the climate of the two 
regions is widely different. The winter of Labrador is one of intense and 
long-continued severity, and its shores are rendered unapproachable by ice 
during many months of each year. 

3. The islands of the West Indies, the coasts of Central America, the low 
plain at the foot of the Mexican plateau, and the southernmost portions of 
the United States, are the hottest regions of North America. The coldett 
parts are those that stretch from Hudson Bay towards the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

FBOBTJCTIONS.-— Of the natural productions of North America, 
the practically inexhaustible supply of the precious metals, as well 
as the more useful metals and minerals, is a characteristic feature. 
The native vegetation is also particularly rich and varied. Both 
the native vegetation and zoology of America differ greatly from 
those of the eastern continent. 

1. Minerals. — The mineralogy of America is equally varied as 
that of the Old World, and is perhaps (in some respects) richer. 
The country lying to the west of the Rocky Mountains is one of the 
chief gold-producing regions of the world. Califomia, within the 
United States, and British Columbia, farther to the northward, are 
the great localities of auriferous deposits. Mexico is also a region of 
great mineral wealth, and its mines supplied at a former peri<^ con- 
siderable amounts of both gold and silver. 

The countries on the eastern side of North America — especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Alleghany Mountains and the St. Lawrence basin — are 
rich in the more useful productions of the mineral kingdom — iron and other 
metals, with coal. The coalfields of the United States are of vast extent and 

great value. Coal also occurs in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Gape 
reton Island. Canada is rich in ores of iron, copper, and lead, 

2. Vegetation. — The native vegetation of the New World differs 
in many important particulars from that belonging to the conti- 
nents of the eastern hemisphere. Many of the plants and trees 
that are common in the Old World are not found upon the opposite 
side of the Atlantic Ocean ; while, on the other hand, the produc- 
tions of the American soil are in numerous instances peculiar to that 
portion of the globe. Even in the case of plants which belong to 
the same genus (or family), the species that are found in the opposite 
hemispheres are nearly always distinct. These differences are inde- 
pendent of climate, for the plants (and also the members of the 
animal kingdom) tiiat belong to either continent are continually 
transported by man to regions distant from their native seat, and 
are found to flourish wherever the conditions of soil and climate are 
suitable for their development 

(i.) The vegetation and zoology of the New World at the present time has 
become, in virtue of such changes, different in many respects from what it 
was thxee (uid a half centuries since, when Europeans first planted their foot- 
steps upon its shores. Numerous plants, and also numerous ammftla^ which 
were then only found within the limits of Europe or Asia, now flourish within 
the valleys of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence ; while, on the other 
liAod, the native productions of America have become distributed over the 
different regions of the Old World. 
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(2.) The oharaoteristio difference! between the yezetation of America and 
that of the continents belonging to the eastern half of the globe are least 
marked within high northerly latitudes, and become greater with every 
advance towards a more loathem sky. The lands that lie in proximity to 
the Arctic Circle posseis many features in common, alike in regard to plants 
and animals. 

(3.) Of food-plants native to the New World, maize (or Indian com), among 
the cereals, and the potato, among tuberous roots, are the two of greatest 
importance, and the distribution of which through other lands has conferred 
the greatest boon upon man. Maize is the only one of the cereals that is 
native to the American continent. 

(4.) The manioc (or cassava) and arrmoroot — both belonging to the order of 
tubers' — are also among the native food-plants of America. The manioc- 
plant is a native of Central America, but is more abundantly distributed 
within the southern half of the New World. The tdbaceo-piant — now exten- 
sively diffused through other lands — is another of the characteristic prodoc* 
tions of the American soil, though not exclusively a native of that region. 

(5.) Plants of the cactus tribe are among the native productions of tropical 
America. The azalia and magnolia, among the ornaments of our greenhouses, 
are iJso derived from the New World. 

(6.) The forests of the North American continent are of vast extent, and the 
timber which they supply forms one of the most valuable articles of Ameri- 
can produce, in a commercial sense. The variety of trees — mostly of the 
deciduous kind— is astonishingly great. But they exhibit, in nearly all 
cases, specific differences from tne like trees that flourish in the correspond- 
ing latitudes of Europe and Asia. 

3, Zoology. — When Ajnerica was first visited by Europeans it 
had none of the domesticated animals that are familiar to our 
common observation. Neither the horse, the ass, the common ox 
and sheep, the hog, the camel, nor the elephant, are native to the 
New World. Similarly, among carnivorous quadrupeds, tiie lion, 
tiger, leopard, and hyena are uuknown in the American wilderness. 
The puma and thejaguaVf natives of tropical America, are the most 
formidable of its camivora ; but they are decidedly inferior, both in 
strength and ferocity, to the lion and tiger of the Old World. In 
the higher latitudes of North America the numerous wolves, foxes, 
and bmrsy with the Canadian lynx, exhibit nearer approach to the 
zoology of correspondent regions in the eastern half of the globe, 
and the moosedeer or elk supplies a parallel to the reindeer of 
northern Europe. 

(i.) The bison or American buffalo is one of the most characteristic aniinftlff 
native to the American prairie, but it has never been domesticated. The 
musk-ox and other members of the deer kind also occur. The beaver and 
numerous fur-bearing animals abound in the colder latitudes of the American 
continent. 

(2.) The birds of America, and also the reptiles, insects, and other mem- 
bers of the animal world are in nearly all cases different from those of other 
eontinents. The aquatit birds, within very high latitudes (that is, beyond 
the Arctic Circle), and also some of the members of the msect tribe, in 
similar localities, offer the only exception to this. The true humming-lnrds 
are peculiar to America. The rattlesnake and the boa-constrictor are also 
American. The moist climate and abundant vegetation of the New World 
favour the development of the class of life to wmch the various members of 
the reptile and insect orders belong. 



1 Tuben are those plants which have knohs 
or lumps attached to their Toota. The potato 
and the 7am are the two most important of 



the edible tubers. The dahlia, among flowers, 
is a familiwr example of this class of roots, 
lite dahlia is a native of Me]U<so« 
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INHABITANTS.— The population of North America perhaps 
numbers about 68,000,000.* Tnree-fourths of these are whites, mem- 
bers of the European division of mankind. The remaining fourth 
consists of Negroes, native Indians, and mixed races. 

I. The native of America is the red (or copper-coloured) Indian — one of the 
five leading yarieties into which the human family is commonly divided. 
The numbers of this race have vastly diminished since the period of Euro- 
pean settlement in the New World, and they are still diminishing rapidly, 
within the whole vast territory of the United States there are only about a 
quarter of a million of the native American race now left. They are more 
numerous within Mexico and the states of Central America, where the 
genuine Indian is intermixed with the members of a half-caste race. 

3. The white population of the United States and the St. Lawrence valley 
comprehends members of most European lands, but those of British descent 
are by far the most numerous. Hence the English language has become 
diffused over much the larger portion of the North American continent. 
Within tropicid America the Spanish tongue is generally prevalent, since the 
white population of Mexico and the Central American states is almost 
exclusively of Spanish origin. 

DIVISIONS. — ^The following are the principal divisions of North 
America : — 



I. British North America (Quebec, 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
North-West Territory, Manitoba, 
and Newfoundland), 

s. Thb United States. 



3. Mexico. 

4. Central America (Guatemala, San 

Salvador, British Honduras, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica). 

5. The West Indies. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



T. Describe the climate of the New 
World. 

3. Comparing the eastern and western 
coasts of NorUi America, what charac- 
teristic difference of climate do they ex- 
hibit? 

3. Which are the hottest parts of North 
America ? Which the coldest ? 

4. What pturts of North America con- 
stitute rich gold-producing regions? 

5. In what parts of Nortii iUnerica are 
coal and iron abundant? 

6. In what respect do the plants and 
animals that are found within the New 
World in the present day differ from those 
which characterised it three centuries 
and a half since? 

7. Which parts of North America mnke 
the nearest approach in their native vege- 
tation and zoology to the productions of 
a like kind in the Old World? 

8. Among food-plants mention some 
that are indigenous to the New World. 



9. Among the domesticated quadnipeds 
name some that were unknown to the 
New World at the period of its discovery 
by Europeans. 

10. Mention the princii>al native Ame- 
rican quadrupeds. 

XI. What animal represents in Norih 
America the reindeer of Northern 
Europe? 

12. Mention some of the characteristic 
examples among birds and reptiles. 

13. What conditions of the American 
clixuate favour the development of reptile 
and insect life? 

14. To what division of the family of 
man do three-fourths of the popiUation of 
North America belong? 

15. Besides the above, what other fami- 
lies of mankind are represented in the 
population of America? 

x6. In which parts of Nortli America 
does the English language previUl? In 
which parts the Spanish tongue? 



1 British North America, 3,800,000 ; United I tral America, 9,500,000 ; and the West Indies, 
8t»teB, $0,190,000; Mexico, 9,300,000; Ceu- ( ^,000,000, 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

The possessions of Great Britain within the New World compre- 
hend more than a third part of the North American continent, 
together with several of the adjacent islands. 

British North America is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean, on the sovih by the United States, on the east by the Atlantic, 
on the Tjoest by the Pacific Ocean and the territory of Alaska (United 
States). The area comprised within these limits is estimated at 
3,620,510 square miles, which is more than three-fourths the size 
of the European continent, and more than sixty times the area of 
England and Wales. 

The whole of this vast territory is under the recognised authority of the 
British Crown, and the whole of it, except the island of Newfoundland, 
which is still a distinct colony, forms the *' Dominion of Canada,"^ which 
stretches across the entire breadth of the continent, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, and from the Great Lakes to the Arctic Ocean. The 
Dominion of Canada embraces within a federal union various provinces, 
formerly distinct colonies. It includes, besides Canada proper, the provinces 
of New Brunswick, Nova Scotio, and Prince Edward Island, on the side of 
the Atlantic ; Manitoba and the North- West Territory and British Columbia, 
with Vancouver Island, lying beyond the Rocky Mountains, and adjoining 
the Pacific — in fact, the whole of the American continent north of the United 
States, except the north-western peninsula of Alaska. 

NATTJBAL FEATURES.— The river St. Lawrence and the 
chain of lakes from which it issues are the great natural features of 
Canada proper. Everything in the geography, climate, and natural 
resources of Canada is connected with the great river and its still 
greater lakes. The St. Lawrence and its lakes are to Canada what 
the river Nile is to Egypt. The towns succeed one another along 
the river's course, and population spreads in the direction of the lakes 
which form a portion of its valley. 

1. The river Niagara and the magnificent falls of that name are upon the 
border-line between Canada and the United States. The river Niagara con- 
nects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, and has a course of about thirty miles 
between the two lakes. The surface of Lake Erie lies at a level of more 
than three hundred feet above the surface of Lake OntaiHo. Midway 
between the two the river is precipitated over a vast ledge of rock, forming 
in its descent of one hundred and sixty-two feet the Falls of Niagara, the 
most stupendous waterfall in tlie world. A large portion of the shores of 
Lake Huron and Lake Superiw&re within the limits of the *' Dominion." 
Lake Michigan is entirely within the United States. 

2. Besides the St. Lawrence, another vast river, the Mackenzie, one of the 
largest rivers of the globe, drains the immense expanse north of British 
Columbia, and falls into the Arctic Ocean by numerous moutlis. West of 
the Mackenzie is the Yukon, the upper course of which only is within 
British North America;^ east of it are the Coppermine^ which falls into 
Coronation Gulf, and the Great Fish or Back River, whose estuary opens 
into the channel that divides King William's Land from the mainland. 
Farther south, the Churchill, Nelson, Severn, and other large streams enter 



1 In Aaffust 1880 an order in Council was 
issued to the effect that all British territories 
on the mainland and the islands, not pre- 
viously included, except Newfoundland and 



its dependencies, are to form part of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

s The middle and lower course of the 
Yukon is within Alaska. 
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HadBon Bay ; the Albany falls into James Bay. The chief riTer of British 
Columbia on the west is the Freuer, which discharges itself into the Golf of 
Georgia. Of the numerous streams connectisd with the chain of lakes in the 
interior, the principal are the Athaboica and Peace rivers, which flow into 
Lake Athabasca, and the Saskatcfiewan^ which enters Lake Winnipeg. 

3. By far the greater portion of the vast area drained by the aboye-named 
rivers is level ; the only strictly mountainous portion of the Dominion being 
in the extreme west, where the main ridge of the Boeky Mountains forms the 
natural eastern boundary of British Columbia. Kear the Pacific coast are 
the Sea Alps or Cascade Range* In the eastern part of the Dominion are 
the Watehish MouniainSf which form the water-shed or waier-partiiig of 
Lower Canada, separating the streams flowing into the St. Lawrenee from 
those flowing into Hudson Bay. 

CLIMATE. — The climate of Canada is severe within the lower 
portion of the province, but is much more genial and temperate 
within its upper division. The portion of Upper Canada which is 
enclosed between the great lakes, in mrticulio*, enjoys a temperate 
and a delightful climate. In Lower Canada the winter is a season 
of intense and prolonged cold, which lasts through seven months 
of the year. The ice with which the St Lawrence is annually 
covered does not break up until April, and rarely disappears before 
the middle of May. But during the greater part of this time the air 
is dry, the sky clear, and the cold healthy and invigorating. The 
seasons of spring and autumn are of exceedingly brief duration, 
summer and winter succeeding one another with a rapidity wluch is 
truly astonishing to the natives of countries that are oifferently 
circumstanced in such regards. 

The climate of the neighbouring provinces does not differ materially from 
that of Canada. Prince Edward Island has a milder and more equable tem- 
perature than that of the adjacent mainland, and the winter of Newfoundland, 
though severe, is less so on the whole than that of Lower Canada. But the 
vast fields of ice which float past its shores, towards the breaking-up of the 
winter season, act injuriously upon the climate of Newfoundland, both by 
tendency to prolong the cold and by producing the fogs and moist vapours 
which are a well-known characteristic of the adjacent seas. The coast dis- 
tricts of British Columbia have an insular climate — ^the annual range being 
less than 30°. But east of the Cascade Range the climate is more extreme, and 
on the highlands the winter is exceptionally severe. The North-West Terri- 
tory is subject to extremes of heat and cold ; the summer, though short, 
being hot, and the long winter extremely cold, especially in the north. In 
the southern division of the territory the climate i» somewhat milder, bat 
even there the winter lasts five months, during which it is intensely cold. 

FBOBTJCTIONS.— Among the natural resources of the St Law- 
rence valley the produce of the forest takes the first place. The 
forests (consisting chiefly of trees belonging to the pine tribe) are 
still of vast extent, notwithstanding the immense supply of tirnher 
which they have yielded for a long term of years. In fact, the 
supply of timber from the banks of the St Lawrence and the 
Ottawa may be said, for all practical purposes, to be inexhaustible. 
The mineral resources of the Dominion are great, but as yet only 
partially worked, pending the extension of railways and roads. Gola, 
coaly iron, lead, copper, and other metals and minerals are abundantly 
distributed throughout the country, and when properly utilised 
will surpass in value all the other nroductions. 
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In the more eastward of the Canadian province!, and especially in New- 
foundland, the jiiheriei constitute a gi'eat source of wealth. In Newfonnd- 
Lind they supply the principal articles of produce, and employ nearly the 
entire population of tne island. The cod-fishery (which is the most im- 
portant) is pursued not only in the neighbourhood of the shores, within the 
gulfs which everywhere indent the coast of Newfoundland, but also over the 
extensive submarine banks to the south and south-eastward of the island. In 
the North- West Territory fur-bearing animals (bear, beaver, fox, sable, seal, 
ermine, &o.) are numerous, and large quantities of furs are shipped to Eng- 
land from the various dep6ts or trading stations of the Hudson Bay Company. 

INHABITANTS.— -The « Dominion of Canada" includes a total 
population of about 3,700,000.^ More than three-fourths of the 
number are in Canada proper, that is, Ontario and Quebec provinces, 
and it is within the former (Upper Canada) that tie increase of popu- 
lation is most rapid. Newtoundland has a population of I46,cxx>. 

The great bulk of the population are of British descent, excepting in the 
case of Lower Canada, where the majority are of French origin— descendants 
of th3 settlers in Canada prior to its falling under the rule of Britain in 1763. 
TI 8 Indians are few in number and are rapidlv decreasing. In the more settled 
provinces certain tracts of land are reserved for them. A few tribes of Esqui- 
maux live along the coasts from the mouth of the Mackenzie to Labrador. 

INDTJSTKY. — The labours of the field and the forest are the prime 
objects of the Canadian settler's industry. The soil of Canada pos- 
sesses surprising fertility, and, when cleared of the timber by which 
it is everywhere naturally covered, yields the most abundant crops. 

All the cereals of the Old World are grown, as well as maize^ and com 
and fiour stand first in the Hst of exports to Great Britain.* TivnJber and 
other forest produce (as pot and peaH <uh) are also a great source of wealth, 
and form an important item of export. The principal articles imported are 
cotton and woollen goods and iron. The exports from Newfoundland to Great 
Britain are chiefly ^«^ and train-oil. 

Internal Communication is greatly facilitated by the numerous navigable 
rivers, canals, and lakes, and a network of railways. Several sections of the 
Canadian Pa^iific Bailroad have been already constructed, and final arrange- 
ments have been recently made for the completion of the entire line, the 
total length of which will be 2400 miles. 

GOVEBNICENT.— By the Federation Act of 1867, passed by 
the imperial parliament, Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
hitherto distinct colonies, were united into one general government 
under the designation of the ** Dominion of Canada^* This compre- 
hends the four provinces of Ontario (Upper Canada), Quebec (Lower 
Canada), New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, to which Manitoba, 
Prince Edward Island, British Columbia^ and the North- West 
Territory have since been added. Each province has a lieutenant- 
governor and a local legislature, the whole combining in the election 
of a general parliament, sitting at Ottawa, and presided over by a 
Governor-General of the entire " Dominion." * 



1 The population of Canada in 1800 was 
estimated at 240,000 ; in 1831, at 580^000 ; in 
1851, at 1,840,000; and in 1861, at 3,090,000. 
During the last decade OTer half a million 
imniigrantB arriTed in Canada, chiefly from 
the United Kingdom. 

s Com and floor (1879) £4,a66t53x ; timber 

* CSuiadausMdtohaTebeendisooTeredin 



1497 by Sebastian Cabot. The French took 
poiueasion of the country in 1525, and founded 
Quebec in 1608. A series of wars between 
the English settiers in the New England 
States and the French Canadians culmi- 
nated in 1750 in the capture of Quebec by 
Wolfe, and the subsequent oessi<ni of the 
whole territory to Great Britain by the 
Treaty of Paris (17^. 
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Finance. — In 1878-0 the total public revenue amounted to ;£'4, 626,000, and 
the expenditure to ^5,025,000. The public debt (upwards of /sOyOoo^ooo) 
has been chiefly incurred in the construction of railways, canals, and other 
public works. 

Army. — With the exception of the garrison of the fortress of Halifax, 
there are. no imperial troops in the Dominion. The colonial forces comprise 
an active militia, numbering 45,000 men, and the reserve miltia, 655,000. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS — The provinces and cliief towns of 
Britisli North America are shown in the following table ;— 



Provinces. 


Towns. 


X. Ontario. .... 
3. Quebec, i .... 
3. New Brunswick, . 


Ottawa, Toronto, Kingston. 


Quebec, s Montreal. 


St. John, Fredericton. 


4. Nova Scotia, . 


Halifax, Sydney. 
Charlotte Town. 


5. PaiNca Edward Island, 


g British Columbia, 
• ■ Yancouveu Island, 


New Westminster. 


Victoria. 


7. North- West Territory, 


Battleford. 


8. Manitoba 


Winnipeg. 
St Jahn^ 


9. Newfoundland, . 



I. QUEBEC includes that portion of the St Lawrence valley which 
is towards the mouth of tne river and below the junction of the 
Ottawa. On the north this province is bounded by the North-East 
Territory and Labrador, and on the west by the province of Ontario. 
South of the St. Lawrence the boundary between Quebec and the 
United States is marked partly by the 45thjparalleL In the extreme 
east, the river Restigouche and Chaleur Bay divide it from New 
Brunswick. 

(i.) The great natural features of this province are the St, Lawrence^ and its 
tributaries, of which the principal are the Ottawa,^ St, Maurice^ and Saguenay 
on the left bank, and the BickeUeUf St. Francis, and Chaudiire on the right. 
The northern affluents either rise in or are connected with a labyrinth of lakes, 
of which the most extensive is IJaJce St, John, drained by the Saguenay. Of 
the southern tributaries, the Eichelieu rises in Lake Ohampfain, which is 
within the United States. The so-called Watchish ffilis form the limit of 
the lower St. Lawrence basin on the north, and are sometimes regarded as 
forming the boundary between Quebec and the North-East Territory. 

(2.) South of the St. Lawrence the country is for the most part level, fertile, 
and well-cultivated, and, except in the extreme east, well-peopled. North 
of the St. Lawrence the settled and cultivated districts are confined to a 
narrow belt along the river between the mouths of the Ottawa and the 
Saguenay. North and east of the latter the climate is so severe that culti- 
vation is impossible. In the cultivated districts vast quantities of wheat, 
&c., are grown, but the chief wealth of the province lies in its vast forests 
and productive fisheries. 

(3. ) More than half the people of Quebec are descendants of the old 
French settlers, and still preserve their language and religion. They are 
naturally averse to British rule, and in 1837 broke out in insurrection ; ' on the 



^ Formerly Canada East or Lower Can- 
ada. Area, 193.355 square miles ; population, 
i|i9ii356 ; an average of only 6 persons to the 
square mile.' 

s Quebec is frequently called the ** Gib- 
raltar of America." Its fortifications are 
considered impregnable. The Tictory gained 
by the gallant Wolfe, in 1750, on the plains 
or Abraham, immediately without the town, 



ensured the transfer of Canada from French 
to English rule, and presenres to Quebec a 
conspicuous place in the page of history. 

s The Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, north-west of Cape Bretcm, belong 
to Quebec. 

* The Ottawa river is connected with Lake 
Ontario by the Rideau canal and river. 

fi Under Papineao. 
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suppression of which Quebec was united with Upper Canada in one govern- 
ment. In 1867, however, the two provinces were again separated. The 
government is vested in a lieutenant-governor (appointed by the Govemor- 
Greneral) and an executive council and two legislative chambers. 

(4. ) The principal towns are Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers. Quebec 
( population f 60,000), the capital of the province and the former capital of all 
Canada, stands on the north bank of the river St. Lawrence, in a command- 
ing position, and enjoys a large share of commerce. MontreiU ^ {popvXaiion^ 
120,000), farther up the St. Lawrence, is situated on an island in the river, 
immediately below the junction of the Ottawa. It is the largest town in 
Canada, and has considerable trade and manufactures. Three Rivers, at 
the confluence of the St. Maurice and the St. Lawrence, has a large lumber 
trade. 

2. ONTARIO' lies between Quebec on the east, the North- 
West Territory on the north, and the great lakes on the south, 
Ontario is by far the most important province in Eritish North 
America. 

(i.) This province is divided from Quebec by the Ottawa Rivera and from 
the North- West Territory by the Albany^ which flows into James Bay, the 
southern extremity of Hudson Bay. Between Ontario and the United States 
are the Upper St, Lawrence, Lake Ontario, Niagara River, Lake Erie, River 
Detroit, Lake St Glair, River St. Clair, Lake Huron, River St. Mary, and 
Lake Superior. Of the rivers running north, besides the Albany, the longest 
are Moose River and Abittibi, the latter flowing from a lake of the same 
name. Of the numerous lakes in the interior, the chief are Lake Nipigon 
in the east, and Lake Nipissing in the west. 

(2.) The settled portion of Ontario is enclosed by the Ottawa, St. Lawrence, 
and Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron. The rest of the countiy to the north 
and west is covered with immense forests of pine, beech, oak, &c. Formerly 
the whole country was forest-covered, and lumbering formed the only occu- 
pation of the colonists. The extent of land under cultivation, however, has 
enormously increased within the last few years, and agriculture is now the 
chief industry in the southern districts. The vast mineral resources of the 
country are as yet but little developed. Iron, lead, copper, gold, silver, tin, 
and other metals are found in the neijghbourhood of the great lakes. The 
peiroleum wells of the peninsular portion of the province are extremely pro- 
ductive. 

(3.) The population of the province has rapidly increased within recent 
years, and the people are mostly of British descent, but there are several 
thousand German and Dutch settlers. The provincial government is similar 
to that of Quebec, and is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, aided by 
an executive and legislative council. For administrative purposes the pro- 
vince is divided into 96 counties. 

(4.) The principal towns of Ontario are Ottawa, Toronto, and Kingston. 
Ottawa (population, 20,000), the capital of the ''Dominion of Canada,*' lies 
on the river Ottawa, 90 miles above its junction with the St. Lawrence. 
Toronto {population. 70,000), the provincial capital, on the north-west shore 
of Lake Ontario, is, nowever, the largest city of Upper Canada. Klng^ston 
is situated at the outlet of the St. Leiwreuce ' from Lake Ontario. Of the 
smidler towns the most important are Hamilton, on Burlington Bay (Lake 
Ontario), and London, on the river Thames, which flows into Lake St. 
Clair. 



1 The Grand Trunk Railway crosses the St. 
Lawrence at Montreal by the famous Victoria 
Bridge, the longest tubular bridge in the 
world. 

3 Formerly Canada West or Upper Canada. 
Area, 107,780 square miles; population, 



1,620,851 ; 15 to the square mile. In 1704 the 
total population only amounted to o<,ooo. 
The increase is chiefly due to immigration. 

8 The portion of the St. Lawrence im- 
mediately below Kingston is known as the 
Lake c/ the Thousand Jdee 
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3. HEW BRUNSWICK ^ borders on tlie western side of the Gnlf of 
St Lawrence, and is bounded on the south by the Bay of Fundy, 
on the east by the state of Maine, and on the north by the extreme 
south-eastern portion of the province of Quebec. 

(i.) The boundary between New Bmnswick and Quebec is formed by the 
river JReatigouche, which flows into CkcUeur Bay, an inlet of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. On the west the river St. John^ a straight line from the Grand 
Falls of the St. John to the Chiputneticook Lakes, and thence the river 5^. 
Croix, which flows into Patmmaquoddy Bay (an inlet of the Bay of Fundy), 
divide this province from the state of Maine. On the south the boundary 
is formed by the Bay of Fundy and Chitjnecto Bay, and the canal across 
the iHhmus of Chignecto (which unites New Brunswick and Nova Scotia). 

(2.) The chief physical feature of New Brunswick is the river St, John 
(400 miles long), which is navigable for small vessels to Fredericton, and for 
boats to the Grand Falls, 200 miles from the sea. The valley of the St. John 
forms .1 narrow and, on the whole, level plain, rising on the east into a plateau 
of considerable height, which extends to the level belt along the east coast. 
North of the uplands the country is drained by the Miramichi (which enters 
Miramichi Bay) and the Restigouche, 

(3.) Both the uplands and valleys of New Brunswick are covered with 
magnificent forests of pine and other woods, and forest produce form the chief 
exports. Agriculture is also much attended to in the lower districts, but, 
next to the forests, the chief wealth of the province lies in its valuable mines 
of coal, iron, and other minerals. Fuhing and shipbuilding are also im- 
portant industries. 

(4.) The people of New Brunswick are mainly of British descent, but there 
are many descendants of the old French settlers and a few Indians. The 
government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, Executive Council, 
and a Legislative Oouncil and Assembly. 

(5.) The chief towns are Fredericton and St. John. Fredericton ( popic/a- 
tion, 6000), the capital of New Brunswick, stands on the river St. John, 80 
miles above its mouth ; but the town of St. John {population, 29,000), 'at the 
outlet of the river into the Bay of Fundy, is a more considerable plaoe^ and 
commands the chief share in the maritime trade of the province. 

4. NOVA SCOTIA^ is a peninsula lying to the south-east of New 
Brunswick, and nearly enclosed between the waters of the Atlantic, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Bay of Fundy. The island of 
Cape Breton,^ which adjoins the eastern extremity of Nova Scotia, ia 
poutically attached to it, and forms part of the same colony. 

(i.) Nova Scotia is united to New Brunswick by thelathmtu of Chignecto, and 
is divided from Prince Edward Island by Northumherland Straiit, and from 
Gape Breton Island by the Out of Ganso. Cape Breton Island is nearly 
bisected by a remarkable fiord, the Bras cTOr. The coasts of both divisions 
are indented by numerous inlets, some of which form ma^ifieent harbours. 

(2.) Both divisions contain an abundance of valuable timber, but the pro- 
vince is chiefly famous for its eoo^ mines. Iron ore and gyptum are plenttfal, 
and some gold is produced. Agriculture is gradually progressing, but the 
chief industries at present are mining, lumbering, and fishing. The climate 



1 Area, ^,312 aqoare miles ; population, 
98^«94 : 10 to the square mile. Kew Bruns- 
WMUK was colonised by the French in 1672, 
and formed port of tiie French colony of 
Acadia until 17x3, when it was ceded to Eng- 
land. The great fire in 1835 derasted a dis 



was discovered hj Oabot in 1497, and was 
colonised by the French. It was taken and 
retaken four times bv the English, and was 
finally ceded to England by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, 1713. 
s Cape Breton Island was also diaoorend 



trict too miles in length, and destroyed many i by Oabot in X497. The fortress of LouUbtmrg, 

towns. on the south-east coast, was taken hf the 

' Area, 91,731 square miles ; population, I English in 1758, and the island finally ceded 

j87,&)o; ^ to the square mile, nova EMitia bythel^reatyof Faria,i7<63. 
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of Nova Scotia is not so rigorous as that of Canada proper. Halifax and 
other ports on the eastern coast are open all the year round, while the St. 
Lawrence on the north is annually frozen over. 

(3.) The people of Nova Scotia are mainly of British or French descent, but 
there are about two thousand Indians. The form of government is similar 
to that of New Brunswick. The principal towns are Halifax and Sydney. 
HalUax [population, 30,000), the capital of Kova Scotia, is distinguished 
chiefly for its fine harbour and its importance as a packet-station. It is also 
the chief British navfJ station in North America. Sydney, the chief town 
of Cape Breton Island, has a considerable trade, chiefly in coal. 

5. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND ^ is within the southern portion of 
the Gulf of St Lawrence, nearly adjacent to the shores of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, from which it is divided by Northum- 
berland Strait. 

(i.) The coasts of Prince Edward Island are deeply indented. The interior 
is on the whole level, and is still largely covered with forests. The soil of 
the cleared districts is very fertile, and agriculture is the chief industry. Un- 
like the adjoining provinces, the mineral productions are unimportant. The 
fisheries, however, are valuable, and large numbers of horses and cattle are 
reared. 

(2.) The provincial government is similar to that of the other provinces of 
Canada. The only town of importance is the sea-port of CharlOttetown 
{populatiofif 8800), the capital. 

6. BRITISH COLUMBIA^ is among the latest organised of the British 

territories in the New World, having been formed into u colony in 

1858. The discovery of gold within the vallev of the river Fraser 

led to this measure — an extensive emigration thither having at once 

commenced. The colonial population, however, is at present fewer 

than 50,000 ; the native Indians are of about the same number. 

(i.) Thecolony of British Columbia includes thetractof country lying between 
the Bocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, and extending northward from 
the United States frontier to one of the branches of the Peace River (lat. 
57*^ 20'), comprising an area of about 225,000 square miles. The natural 
features of the province are extremely diversified. Of its numerous rivers, 
the Fraser is the most considerable, and it is within the valley of the Praser 
and its tributary streams that the rapidly increasing population is chiefly 
distributed. The climate of the province, so far as is yet ascertained, is 
temperate and healthy, and the forest vegetation is rich and luxuriant in the 
extreme. The town 01 New Westminster, on the north bank of the Fraser, 
8 miles above its entrance, is the chief town, but the capital of the colony is 
Viotoila, near the southern extremity of Vancouver Island. 
* (2.) Vancouver Island, formerly a distinct colony, now forms a portion of 
British Columbia. It is divided from the mainland by the Gulf of Georgia. 
Vancouver Island has an area of 14,000 square miles, and includes a native 
Indian population amounting to about zo,ooo, with between 6000 and 7000 
colonists. Vancouver Island furnishes good coal. Victoria has an exceUent 
harbour (Esquimalt) and considerable trade. 

*^* The colonies above described form self-governed communities, 
through the medium of representative institutions, under the supreme 
direction of authorities appointed by the Crown. The remainder of the 
British possessions in this region was until 1869 under the jurisdiction 
of the Hudson Bay Company, but in that year the right of government 
of this vast area was transferred to the Canadian Dominion. 

1 Prinoe Edward Island was discorered 3 The exact boundaries of British Colnmbla 

by Oabot in 1497 ; taken by the English, 1758 ; are the 60th parallel on the north, the 49th 

finally ceded at the peace of 1763 ; admitted parallel on the south, and the Rocky Mouo* 

into the Dominion, 1873. tains and the saoth meridian on the «,ii8t. 
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7. The NOBTH-WEST TEBBITOBY, formerly called the Hudson 
Bay Territory, embraces a vast r^on, which stretches from Canada 
to the Rocky Mountains and the Arctic Ocean. It indndes the 
whole tract of country watered by the rivers that fall into Hudson 
Bay (of which the Nelson and the Churchill are the principal), besides 
the valleys of the Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Back rivers, in the 
direction of the Polar Sea. Lake Winnipeg is within the southern 
portion of the territory. The great river Saskatchewan, formed by 
the junction of two branches which rise in the Bocky Mountains, 
flows into this lake on its north-western shore, as a stream called 
the Bed Biver does from the southward. The river Nelson issues 
from the northern extremity of the lake, and connects it with 
Hudson Bay. 

(i.) The basin of Lake Winnipeg, with the valley of the Saskatchewan, is 
probably the most fertile and Talnable portion of the whole territory. Ex- 
tensive f orestSj alternating with tracts of prairie-land, cover the soutnwardly 
division of this great region, which becomes colder with each succeeding 
parallel of latitude until it passes towards the extreme north into a dreary 
and barren wilderness. 

(2.) The fur-bearing animals which have their home in this extensive region 
have hitherto supplied its sole produce of value, and the collection of their 
skins forms the object for which it is frequented by the servants of the Hud- 
son Bay Company. But it has (at least in some pairts) capabilities of another 
description. Large portions of the territory are said to abound in mineral 
deposits ; and there are extensive tracts which are well suited for the pur- 
poses of agricultural settlement. The population is exceedingly thin and 
scattered, consisting of a few thousand settlers and Indians. On the shores 
of the Polar Sea, and within the extensive insular region that adjoins Baffin 
Bay, are found the Esquimaux — a people of smaller stature than the Indians, 
who subsist principally by fishing, passing the long and severe winter in 
hollows burrowed within the snow. 

(^.) At various intervals throughout this territory the Hudson Bay Company 
maintain fortified posts or stations for the purpose of collecting the rurs. 
The principid of these is Fort York, on the banks of Hayes river, a short 
distance above its entrance into Hudson Bay. 

(4. ) Four district shave been recently formed out of the North-West Territory, 
viz., Kewatln, between Manitoba and Hudson Bay; SaslULtdiewan, com- 
prising the basin of the Saskatchewan river ; Quapelle, west of Manitoba, 
and including the basin of the Quappelle and Upper Assimboine rivers ; and 
farther west, extending to the Bociqr Mountains, the district of Bow River, 
embracing the district drained by the river so called, and which is an affiuent 
of the South Saskatchewan. The principal places in these districts are 
Fairford in Kewatin, Battleford and Edmonton in Saskatchewan, Fort 
Pelly and Quapelle in Quapelle, and Fort M*Leod in Bow river. 

(5.) The whole of these territories are at present under the rule of a 
Lieutenant-Gk>vemor and CounciL The capital and seat of government is 
Battleford, on the Canadian Pacific railroad, at the junction of the Battle 
river and the North Saskatchewan. 

8. The tract adjoining the southern end of Lake Winnipeg, for- 
merly known as the Red River Settlement, was in 1870 formed into 
the province of MANITOBA/ and annexed to the '' Dominion of 
Canada." 

1 The boundary between Manitoba and the XTnited States is formed bgr the 49feb paiaUeL 
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(i.) Manitoba contains a settled agricultural population of about 12,000, 
chiefly emigrants of Scotch descent, with old servants of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and Indians and half-castes.^ This tract of country forms the 
central seat of the colonial diocese of Rupert Land, which name is applied 
to the whole r^on between Hudson Bay and the Rooky Mountains. 

(2.) A considerable portion of the land has been brought under cultivation, 
and wheat is extensively grown. The vast prairies are admirably adapted for 
sheep and cattle, great numbers of which are reared by the colonists. The chief 
town and seat of government is Winnipeg, on the left bank of the Red River. 

8. NEWFOUNDLAND is a large island whicli forms the eastern 
limit of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is surrounded in other direc- 
tions by the Atlantic Ocean. It has an area which is about one- 
eighth part greater than that of Ireland.^ The coasts of Newfound- 
land are deeply indented, and form numerous bays. The south- 
eastern division of the island is almost divided from the main body 
of the land by the deep bays which penetrate its coast-line. 

(i.) The cod-fishery on the Great Bank of Newfoundland is the most im- 

Sortant in the world, and fishing is almost the only occupation of the people, 
t. Jolin*s, Newfoundland (as it is called to distinguish it from the city of 
that name belon^ng to New Biomswick), has a population of 14,000, and is 
not only the capittd of the province, but is the only place deserving to be 
called a town which the island contains. All the settlements of Newfound- 
land are in the immediate neighbourhood of the coast, and the interior of the 
island is comparatively unknown. The Atlantic Gables terminate at Trinity 
Bay, on the south-east coast. 

(2,) Newfoundland is the only BriUsh possession in North America (except* 
ing, of course, the Bermudas and West Indies) not included in the " Dominion 
of Canada." The island was first discovered by Norwegians about the year 
1000, and was visited by Cabot in 1497. The first settlement was made in 
1623, and the first governor appointed in 1728. 

(3.) The island of Anticosti, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence and the 
coast of Labrador, is fdso politically attached to Newfoundland. 



The extreme eastern part of the British territory in North America ia 
the coast of Labrador. The native inhabitants of Labrador are Esqui- 
maux, among whom a few missionaries of the Moravian persuasion are 
settled. The vast territory between Labrador and the eastern coast of 
Hudson Bay, extending from Quebec to Hudson Strait, is known as the 
" North-east Territory." 

The western coasts of Greenland, lying along Davis Strait from the 
neighbourhood of Cape Farewell northward to beyond Disco Island, 
belong to Denmark, and contain a few Danish settlements. The most 
northerly of these is Uppemavik, in lat. 70° ^cf. The native population 
consists of'Esquimaux. 

Alaska ^ embraces the north-western portion of the continent, and has 
an area of about 77,000 square miles. The range of mountains along 
the coast culminates in Mount St. Eliaa (17,900 feet). The principal river, 
the Yukon, has a total course of 2000 miles. Much of the surface is 
covered with forests, and fur-bearing animals are numerous, especially 
along the Arctic coast. The total population of this vast territory, how- 
ever, only amounts to about 30,000, 500 of whom are whites (mostly at 
Sitka or New Archangel), the rest being Indians or Esquimaux. 



1 A rebeUion of the French half-breeds 
under Biel in 1870 was suppressed by an ex- 
pedition under Colonel (now Sir Garnet) 
Wolseley. 



s Area, 40,000 square miles ; population,. 
160,000 : an average of 4 to the square mile. 

s Purchased from Bussia by the United 
States in x8(^. 
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QUESTIONS ON BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 



1. How is the BritiBh territory in North 
America bounded t What (in round niun- 
hers) is its area ? 

3. How many c<donie8 does Britain 
possess within this r^on ? 

3. Name the principal rivers of Canada. 

4. What constitute the chief natural 
features of Canada ? 

5. Where are the Falls of Niagara? 
Between what two lakes does the river 
Niagara flow ? 

6. Give some account of the climate of 
Canada and the other provinces. 

7. By what circumstance is the climate 
of Newfoundland affected ? 

8. Name the chief natural resources of 
the St. Lawrence valley. 

9. In what do the resources of New- 
foundland and the North-West Territory 
chiefly consist ? 

xo. Say what you know concerning the 
population of the British colonies in this 
r^on— as to their origin and their in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

XX. What is the present form of govern- 
ment? 

X2. Name the chief divisions of British 
North America, and point them out upon 
the map. 

13. State what you know of the pro- 
vince of Quebec. 

14. By what event is Quebec historically 
distinguished? 



15. Give particulars as to the natural 
features, productions, &c., of Ontario. 

16. Describe briefly the provinces of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island. 

17. Where is British Columbia? What 
considerable river flows through this 
province ? 

x8. What island neariy adjoins the coast 
of British Columbia? What town does it 
contain? 

zg. What part of British America is 
distinguished as the North-West Terri* 
tory? 

30. Where is Lake Winnipeg? What 
rivers enter it? 

31. What article of produce is derived 
from the North- West Territory ? 

33. In what part of this territory are 
the people called Esquimaux foimd? 
What is their chief pursuit ? 

33. State what you know of Mani- 
toba. 

34. Describe briefly the colony of New* 
foundland. 

35. Where is Labrador? Who oonsti* 
tute its native inhabitants? 

36. Where is Greenland, and what por- 
tion of that r^on is under the dominion 
of Denmark ? 

37. Give a few particulara of the terri- 
tory of Alaska. 



THE UNITED STATE& 

The United States op North America embrace the vast terri- 
tory which stretches from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, and 
from the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

BOUNDARIES — This territory is bounded on the north by 
British North America, on the south by Mexico and the waters of 
the Mexican Gulf, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
west by the Pacific. 

The boundary between the States and British North America is partly 
natural (the rivers St. Croix, St. John, Upper St. Lawrence, and lakes Ontario, 
Erie, Huron, and Superior, Pigeon Kiver, Kainy Lake, and Lake of the Woods) 
and partly artifitial (along the 49th parallel from the Lake of the Woods to 
the shores of the Gulf of Geoi^a). On the south the frontier towards 
Mexico is formed by the Rio Grande del Norte (from its mouth to Fort Bliss) 
and an artificial line drawn (from Fort Bliss to the Pacific coast) along or 
near the 32nd parallel. 

EXTENT. — This extensive dominion, previously about 3,000,000 
square miles in area, was in 1867 increased by the acquisition of the 
large tract of country formerly known as Russian America, now the 
territory of Alaska, in the extreme north-west of the American con- 
tinent. The total area of the United States, inclusive of the lakes 
and rivers (about 240,000 square miles), is estimated at 3,843,000 
square miles,^ which exceeds considerably that of Europe. 

1 About 65 timea the area of England and Wales. 
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The distance across the continent under the 40th parallel is 2600 miles, 
and its average width from north to south is iioo; the greatest length is 
2800 miles, and the greatest breadth 1600 miles. 

COASTS.^The coast-line of the United States is, on the whole, 

regular and unbroken by any considerable inlets, such as those of 

Europe ; its entire length, however, is upwards of 13,200 miles, 

equal to an average of i mile of coast to every 290 miles of area. 

Of the total length, 3620 miles belong to the great lakes on the north, 
3300 miles to the Atlantic and Mexican Gulf, and the remaining 6280 miles 
to the Pacific and Arctic Oceans. 

1. CAPES. — Cod, Hatteras, and Sable on the east ; Flattery, Blanco, 
and Conception on the west ; Cape Prince of Wales in Alaska. 

2. INLETS.— Delaware and Chesapeake Bays on the east ; Gulf of 
Mexico with jMobile and Orleans Bays on the south ; Bay of San Fran- 
cisco on the west. 

3. CHANNELS and STRAITS.— Long Island Sound, between Long Island 
and the mainland ; Pamplico Sound ; Florida Strait, between Florida and 
the Bahamas ; Juan de Fuca Strait, Gulf of Georgia, and Queen Charlotte 
Sound, between Vancouver Island and the mainland. 

ISLANDS. — Rhode and Long Islands on the east, San Juan and 
other islands on the west. 

STJBFACE. — The Rocky Mountains, the Alleghany Mountains, 
the immense valley of the Mississippi river, and the great lakes 
belonging to the basin of the St. Lawrence, are the most important 
amongst the natural features of this pait of the American continent 

1. Nearly the whole of the Allegliany Honntains are within the United 
States, and the plains that stretch along the Atlantic shores, between the 
mountain and the sea, are the oldest settled portions of the Union. 

2. The Rocky Hountains stretch through the westwardly division of the 
United States, and attain an average elevation of between 7000 and 8000 
feet, while Long's Peak, Pike's (or James) Peak, and others, reach 12,000 feet 
and upwards. In Colorado alone there are 25 peaks upwards of 14,000 feet high. 

3. To the west of the Becky Mountains is the plateau of Utah — an enclosed 
tableland similar to those of the Asiatic continent, watered by a system of 
rivers that have no outlet to the ocean. This plateau is bordered on its 
western side by a high mountain-range called the Sierra Nevada, the sum- 
mits of which reach upwards of 10,000 feet, and are covered with peroetual 
snow. The valley of the Sacramento river is between the Sierra Nevada and 
a lower mountain-range which borders the Pacific Ocean. 

4. The vast region intervening between the Rocky Mountains and the Alle- 
ghany system is the Valley of the MissUsipjjaif a lowland plain of great natural 
fertility, within which is included the region of the prairies. 

KIVEKS. — The most important river of the United States is the 
Mississippi, with its numerous tributary streams. The Mississippi is 
navigable from the Gulf of Mexico nearly to its source, by the direct 
arm of the river, and by the Missouri branch to the point where that 
stream issues from the Kocky Mountains. 

1. The eastward portion of the United States — that is, the plain along the 
Atlantic coast — includes all the rivers enumerated in page 291 as flowing into 
the Atlantic. The most important amongst them is the Hudwn, from the 
fact of New York, the commercial metropolis of the Union, being situated at 
its mouth. 

2. To the west of the Rocky Mountains, the United States includes the 
valleys of the Colorado, Sa^^amentOt and Columbia rivers. The upper portion 
of the last-named stream, however, is within British Columbia. 
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TiA K im. — Of the fire great lakes belangnig to the St Lawienee 
basin, one — Lake Michigan — is irhollr withm the United States. 
The other fonr form part of the border between the United States 
and the British province of Canada. 

GUXATE.— So Tast a territory as that of the United States 
necessarily comprehends great variety of climate and natural pro- 
duce. In the southern portions of the Union — ^towards the peninsula 
of Florida and the shores of the Mexican Gulf — the heat is very 
great, and the productions of the soil are those of a sub-tropical 
region. In the middle and north the climate is temperate — the 
average heat not greater than that of the British Islands, though the 
extremes of summer and winter temperature are mudi more con- 
siderable. Intensely hot summers and severe winters characterise 
the cities on the Atlantic sea-board of the United States. 

FBOBTTCnOHS.— The natural resources of this great territory 

are abundant and varied. The United States include many of the 

most productive and fertile portions of the American continent 

Their mineral wealth is great, and their agricultural capabilities are 

almost boundless. 

Calif omia — the most westwardly state, and (except Or^on) the only one 
that borders upon the Pacifie — is only rivalled by Australia in the ahandance 
ci its gold-proauee. The goldfields are within the yalley of the Sacramento 
river. Since 1848, when they were first worked, the gUdJiddt of (Mifomia 
have supplied annually a quantity of gold exceeding in value ;f 10,000,000 
sterling, which is more than the previous yearly produce of the entire globe 
amounted to. The eastern division of the Union embraces (within the Alle- 
ghany region and the upper portion of the Ohio valley) a codlfidd of vast 
extent, with abundance of iron and other metallic ores. 

INHABITANTS. — The population of the United States 
amounted, in 1880, to 50,182,525, above six-sevenths of whom are 
of white or European race. The great bulk of these are of British 
descent, and their numbers (besides the rapid increase from natural 
causes) are constantly increased by immigration from the British 
Islands and elsewhere.^ The English language is the prevailing 
tongue throughout the Union. There are, however, numerous 
settlers from Germany, Holland, France, and other countries of 
Europe. 

Above 4,000,000 of the population of the United States belong to the Negro 
race, most of them in a condition of slavery until happily freed by the result 
of the civil war of 1861-65. There are but few of the aboriginal Indians 
left, little more than a quarter of a million within the whole of this 
immense territory.' 

Education. — Education is general and well advanced in the north-eastern 
or New England States. In 1870, out of a total population of 38,600,000, 
4,500,000 were unable to read, and 5,600,000 were unable to write. In the 
same year 7,200,000 children were attending school. There are a great num- 
ber of higher schools and colleges. The oldest university (Harviurd) was 
founded in 1636. 



I At the beginning of the century the 
immigrants numbered only 3000 or 4000 a 
year. In 1840 the number was about 80,000, 
and in 1850, 300,000. From 1870 to 1880 (in- 
clusive) 3,190,180 immigrants arrived, of 
whom 9,601,400 actually settled in the States. 
In 1880, out of 457,343 immignAts, i^^^ 



came from the United Kingdom, 






'o6fkom 
from 



the Dominion of Canada, and 
Germany 

a In 1880 there were 3^938 Judiaos in the 
United States, of which 78,310 were in the 
Indian territory: the rest chiefly in New 
York State and the western torritorics. 
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Religion.— There is no established form of worship in the United States. 
The various forms of Christianity are represented by numerous followers, and 
the members of each church support its ministers by voluntary contributions. 

INDXJSTKT. — The culture of the soil forms the predominant 
pursuit with the population of the United States. The vast tracts 
of prairie-land are being rapidly brought under the plough, and the 
valley of the Mississippi is now occupied by an agricultural population. 
In the southern and south-western divisions cotton, rice, tobacco, 
and sugar — in its middle and northerly divisions maize, wheat, and 
other grains— constitute the objects of agricultural industry. 

Cotton is the great article of produce, and its export (to Britain) is the 
most important branch of the foreign commerce of the States. South Caro* 
lina, Georgia, and portions of the adjacent states are the chief seat of the 
cotton-culturOj which (as well as that of the ricCj tobacco, and sugar nrown 
within the Union) was formerly carried on exclusively by slave labourl^ 

Manufactures. — The north-eastern states are the most manufacturing 
portions of the Union. It is there that population is most dense, and that 
the possession of coal and iron gives facilities for the pursuit of manufac- 
turing industry. 

Commerce.— The foreign commerce of the United States is immense, 
and is second in amount only to that of Britain. The American flag is 
seen in every part of the world, and American vessels still command a 
large share in the carrying-trade between distant regions. The exports of 
American produce — raw cotton being at the head of the list — employ a 
vast amount of shipping. 

The commerce of the United States, as a whole, consists in the export of 
produce of the soil (cotton, rice, tobacco, com, timber, &c.), and the import 
of manufactured goods. It is carried on to a vastly larger amount with 
Great Britain than with any other nation. The raw cotton of America is 
the material upon which the artisans of Manchester exercise their industry, 
and the prosperity of the manufacturing population of Great Britain is 
indissolubly bound up with that of the cotton-growers upon the American 
side of the Atlantic.^ The internal trade of the country is greatly facilitated 
by upwards of 80,000 miles of railway. 

Ports. — The principal ports are New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

GOVEKNMENT..~The United States form a federal republic. 
Each of the states composing the Union has its own government, 
while the whole unite in a general government for the purposes of 
the Union at large. The general government is administered by a 
President, who is elected for a term of four years. The legislative 
power belongs to an elective Congress, consisting of a Senate and a 
Chamber of Representatives. 

Finance. — In z88o the total JRevenue amounted to £66,700,000, and the 
Expenditure to ;f 53}5oo»<>oq. In the same year the PuSic Debt amounted to 
;f 423,900,000. 

Army and Navy. — The standing army numbered in 1880 nearly 25,000 
men. The navy consists of about 80 men-of-war, of which 24 are ironclads. 

1 Prior to the civil war of z86i-65, conse- s In 1880 the total value of the itnporta 

qaent on the attempted secession of the wasJSi33.59o,66o.andtheea;pore«£x67,z3d,7i9. 

Bonthem or slareholding states, slavery More than one-half the exports were sent to 

existed as a recocniised institution in fifteen the United Kingdom. In 1870 the exports from 

of the states. The names of the former the United States to Great Britain amounted 

slave states are Delaware, Maryland, Vir- to £91,818,295, andthe imports of British raro- 

gbiia, North and South Cwrolina, Georgia, duce into the States to £ao,3ai,99a l%e 

Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, two staple articles exported to this oountn^, 

Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, com and raw cotton, amounted in 1879 to 

and Texas. £.l%o9i.9a6 and £3S949«9^ te^}«cfc^^ . 
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DIVIBIOHB and TOWNS.— The United States of North Ame- 
rica are a confederation of states, associated nnder a general govem- 
inent for common purposes, while each state has a government of its 
own. Originally only thirteen in number, they have become in- 
creased (by the admission of fresh members into tbe Uuioo) to 
thirty-eight states, besides having attached to them ten territories. 
The population of the latter is at present too small to allow of their 
being admitted into the Union as states. 

The thirteen states which originally composed the Union were all within 
the eastern portion of the territory now known as the United States, that is, 
along the line of the Atlantic coast. These older portions of the Union are 
distingnished, according to their relative position, as the North-Eastem, 
Bliddle, and Southern States. The states of later formation, within the 
Blississippi valley, are known as the Western States. Three of the states — 
California, Oregon, and Nevada— are to the westward of the Rocky Mountains. 

I. The NORTE-EASTERN -STATES are six in number : — 



States. 


Area in 
Square mUes. 


Population 
(1880). 


Towns. 


Mainc, . 

New Hawpshire, 

Vermont, 

Bhodb Island, . 
Connecticut, 


35t00o 
9,289 

XO,2I2 

7»8oo 

1,306 
4»750 


648,94s 
3471784 
332.286 
1,783,086 
276,528 
622,683 


Augusta,! Portland. 
Ck>ncord, Portsmouth. 
Moutpdier, Burlingtmi. 
Boston, Lowell, Springfield. 
Providence, Newport. 
Newhav^i, Hartford. 



Boston (poptdation, 362^65'), on the coast of Massachusetts, is the 
largest city of the New England States, and is also one of the most 
important emporiums of commerce in the Union. The small town of 
Plymouth, to the south-east of Boston (and also in the state of Massa- 
chusetts), is sacred in American story as the spot where the "pilgrim- 
fathers " — exiles from the shores of England — ^first landed on the coasts of 
the New World in 162a Portland and Providence, both of them mari- 
time cities, are also great seats of trade. None of the other cities in the 
New England States are of large size, though many of them are flourish- 
ing seats of commercial or manufacturing industry. 

2. The MIDDLE STATES are five in number : — 



New York, 
New Jkrsev, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 



District of Columbia, 



Area in 
Square Miles. 


Population 
(1880). 


47,000 
8,320 

46,000 
2,120 


5,083,173 

1,130,892 

41282,738 

146,654 


XX, 124 


93S»X39 


64 


X 77,638 



Albany, New York, Troy, Bufialo. 
Trenton, Newark. 

Harisburg, Philadelphia,Pitt8burg. 
Dover, Wilmington. 
Annapolis, Baltimore. 

Washington. 



New York ' is the commercial metropolis of the United States, and the 
largest city in the New World. It occupies a commanding position at 



1 The town that is named first in the case 
of each state ranks politically as its capital, 
bat doeB not always represent the largest 
town in the state. 



s The population of the states and towns 
is taken from the censns retams of 1880. 
s Named after the Doke ot York (James 
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the moutli of the river Hudson, and contains (with its suburb of Brooklyn, 
at the extremity of Long Island, from which it is divided by an arm of 
the sea) considerably more than one and three quarter million inhabitants.^ 
Albany is also on the Hudson, 140 miles above its mouth. Buffalo, one 
of the most thriving of American cities, is at the eastern extremity of 
Lake Eiie, where the river Niagara issues from the lake. 

Philadelphia is the second city of the Union in size and population 
(846,984). It stands on the junction of the rivers Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill, some miles above the estuary of the Delaware river. Pittsburg, 
beyond the AJleghan^ Mountains (at the junction of two streams which 
unite to form the Ohio river), is within the great coalfield of the United 
States, and is the seat of extensive iron and other hardware manufactures. 
Baltimore ranks fifth in population (333,190) among American cities, and 
has a great maritime trade. It stands on the west side of Chesapeake Bay, 
at the head of a small inlet. 

The district of Columbia is a small tract adjoining the State of Mary- 
land, set apart for the use of the federal government. It contains Wash- 
ington {poptdation, 147,000), the political capital of the United States. 
Washington stands on the river Potomac. It is not otherwise important 
than as the seat of the general government of the Union. 

3. The SOUTHEBN STATES are six in number : — 



States. 


Area in 
Square Miles. 


Population 
(1880). 


Towns. 


Vtroinia (Eastern). 
Virginia (Western), 
North Carouna, . 
South Carolina, . 
Georgia, . 
Florida, . 


38,348 
■33,000 

50,704 
34»ooo 
58,000 
59,248 


1,512,203 
6x8,193 

2,400,000 

995,706 

11538,983 
266,566 


Richmond, Fetenburg; 

Wheeling. 

Raleigh. Wilmington. 

Columbia, Charleston. 

Milledgeville, Savannah. 

Tallahassee, St. Augustine. 



Richmond and Charleston are the two largest cities of the Southern 
States, and the latter of them is the seat of very extensive commerce. 
Richmond {population, 51,000) stands on James river ; Charleston {popu- 
lation^ 49,000) at the head of a small inlet on the Atlantic coast. Both 
cities suffered very severely during the war of 1861-65, when Richmond 
became the capital of the ephemeral " Confederacy, and was long the 
centre of military efforts on a vast scale, directed to its subjugation. 

4. The WESTERN STATES are eighteen in number. Ten of them 
are North-Western and eight South-Westem. 
The North-Western States are : — 



states. 


Area in 
Square Miles. 


Population 
(1880). 


Towns. 


Minnesota, . • 


83.53X 


780,807 


St. Paul. 


Wisconsin, 






53*924 


1,3x5,386 


Madison, Milwaukie. 


Iowa, 






5S,<HS 


1,624,463 


Iowa City, Burlington. 


Indiana, 






33i8o9 


x.978,358 


Indianopolis. 


Illinois, 






55,4x0 


3,078,636 


Springfield, Chicago. 


HlCHIQAN, 






56.45X 


1,634,094 


Liansing, Detroit. 


Ohio, . 






39,963 


3,197.794 


Columbus, Cincinnati. 


Kansas, 






81,318 


995,335 


Topeka. 


Nebraska, . 






75,995 


452,432 


Omaha. 


Colorado, . 


104,500 


194,469 


Denver. 



1 Census 1880, New York, 1,906,590; Brooklyn, 586^689; total, 1,793,979. 
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The Soutb-Westeni States are :— 



atitcB. 


Annln 


^«- 


Towns. 


Tksnemee', 
louisiaha, 






37.630 
4St6w 

'74.3S6 




Frankfort, LouliTille. 
NaihTille, 

Jaokion, Columbut 
Jeffenon, St. Loull. 

Austin, Qalvcaton. 



Nsw OrlewM {popvlaCUm, 216,140), at the mouth of the Miasiaaippi, is 
lai^st among the cities of the Western States. Ita position renders it 
the outport n)r the immense vallej of the MissiaBippi, and hence givei it 
jfTeat commercial importance. But its situation, amongst the awamps of 
an almost tropical region, is ocs of the moat unheal thy in the world. 

Hobile, at the head of an inlet of the Gulf of Meiico, is also the seat 
of considerable maritime trade. The chief eiport is raw cotton. 

St. Loolt {population, 350,532), on the Mississippi ; dndsnati ipoptila- 
Hon, 255,708), on the riTar Ohio ; and Cllicago (population, 503,000), on 
the south-western shore of Lake Michigan, are among the largest inland 
cities of the United States. The last-named of them has grown from a 
hamlet in the wilderness into a populous city with marrellous apeed. 

5, The PACmC STATES (west of the Bock? Mountains) are :— 



Sta^ 


Sq^TMiU 


'"BIS!~ 


Towns. 


oti^™^: 


.B8.9,, 


!6,.6a6 
da,'>65 


BalenL 
Canon, Aurtln. 



San FranelBCO (,po]ndatiim, 233,956), the largest dtv of California, is at 
the head of a &ne bay of thu same name, into which the river Sacramento 
falls. San Francisco is nnit«d by the Pacific POtliMj with New York and 
other ports on the Atlantic seaboard. 

6. The TEKRITOBIEB, nine in number, ate :— 





Area in 




TOWDH 










60 OM 


9«.™ 


Olympla. 






































WlOMlSO, . 

tJr*H. . . 






tl-^l 




Salt Lalis City. 














New Maiioo, 






m.aoi 


118,430 


BintaF^ 


ALASai.. . . . 


577.39= 


30,MIS 


Sitia. 



The towns in the above are at present of small size. Sftlt I^ka (S^ 
Is remarhable aa the head seat of the Honnon commnuity. It stands on 
a small river which flows ttom the lake of Utah into the Qreat Salt Lake. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE UNITED STATES. 



X. Point out upon the map the extent 
of the United States, and name the 
boundaries. 

2. Name the great natural features of 
the United States. 

3. Where is the plateau of Utali? What 
mountain-chain borders on the west ? 

4. Mention the principal rivers within 
the United States. 

5. Which of the j:reat lakes is wholly 
within the United States? 

6. Say what you know concerning the 
climate of the United States. 

7. For what article of natural produce 
is California noted? 

8. In what part of the United States are 
coal and iron found ? 

9. From wh it nation are the great ma- 
jority of tho population of the United 
States descended ? What language gene- 
rally TO^vails throughout the Union ? 

xo. What other races beside the Euro- 
pean are included amongst the population 
of the United States ? 1 

X I. Name some of the chief productions 
of the United States. 

1 2. In which part of the Union is cotton 
principally grown ? 

13. In which part is manufacturing in- 
dustry most prevalent ? 

14. What forms the distinguishing fea- 
ture in the commerce of the United States, 
as to the respective exports and im- 
ports? 

15. Under what kind of government are 
the United States? 

- x6. How many states does the Union 
comprehend at the present time? How 
many did it embrace when first formed ? 



17. How are the states that lie along 
the Atlantic coast divided ? 

x8. Name the six North-Eastem (or New 
England) States. 

19. Name the largest among the cities 
of the New England States. 

20. In which states are the following 
towns, respectively^: — ^Portland, Ports- 
mouth, Providence, and Newhaven 7 

21. For what is the town of Plymouth 
noteworthy ? In what state is it situated ? 

22. Name the five Middle States. 

23. What city constitutes the commer- 
cial metropolis of the United States ? At 
the mouth of what river is it? 

24. Point on the map to the following 
places :— Philadelphia, Baltimore, BufiFalo, 
Pittsburg, New York, and Washington. 

25. For what circumstance is Washing- 
ton noteworthy? On what river does It 
stand? 

26. Name the five Southern States, and 
point to the place which they occuj^ (as 
a whole) upon the map. 

27. What two places are largest among 
the cities of the Southern States? 

28. How many of the states are compre- 
hended under the name Western States f 
5rame as many as you can remember. 

29. Which is largest among the cities of 
the Western States? At the mouth of 
what river is it ? 

30. In what states are the following : — 
St. Loids, Cincinnati, and Chicago ? Point 
to each upon the map. 

31. Which of the United States borders 
on the Pacific ? What is the name of its 
lai^est city? 

32. How many territories belong to the 
Union ? Name some of them. 



MEXICO. 

Mexico includes the northern and larger portion of the isthmus 
"which unites North and South America. 

BOUNDARIES. — Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the west and south by the Pacific, and on the east by the 
waters of the Mexican Gul£ To the south-eastward^ it adjoins the 
narrow region known as Central America. 

EXTENT. — The Mexican portion of the isthmus varies in width 
from 500 miles in the north to 140 in the south. Its area is esti- 
mated at 744,cxx5 square miles, or about twelve times that of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

COASTS. — In general low and unbroken. The principal inlets 
are Gulf of Campeachy on the east, and Gulfs of California and 
Tehuantepec on the west. 
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SX7BFACE. — Mexico consists of a high plateau, bordered by a 
naiT )w strip of low land upon either side. This low plain is gene- 
rally of greater breadth upon the side of the Gulf of Mexico than 
upon that of the Pacific Ocean. From the low coast-plain the 
country rises towards the interior by a succession of terraces, one 
above another, until at length the summit of the tableland is reached. 
The higher parts of this vary from 6000 to 9000 feet above the sea ; 
the plain on which the city of Mexico stands is upwards of 7ocx> 
feet 

The surface of the Mexican plateau is diversified both by continnous chains 
of high ground and by isolated mountain-peaks, many of which are volcanoes. 
Amongst the latter, the mountain called Popocatepetl is estimated to reach 
a greater height than any other in North America. Another well-known 
peak (towards the eastern border of the tableland) is Orizaba^ which is not 
greatly inferior in altitude to the former. 

BIVEBS. — Mexico has no rivers of any considerable magnitude. 
Some of the streams which water portions of the interior plateau 
terminate in salt lakes, without reaching the sea. 

The Bio Grande forms the boundary between Mexico and the state of 
Texas. Of the rivers within Mexico the largest is the Santiago^ which drains 
the central part of the country into the Pacific. 

Lakes.— The principal lakes are the Chapala, through which the Santiago 
flows ; Cayman^ in the north ; and the small lake of Tezcuco, near Mexico. 

CLnffATE. — The climate of Mexico is regulated by the condi- 
tions of its physical geography described above. The low plains 
which stretch along the coast are intensely hot, and are generally 
unhealthy. The interior plateaus enjoy a moderate temperature, 
and the various elevations which are passed throudi in the ascent to 
them exhibit a progressive diminution of heat. In general, eleva- 
tions above 2000 feet are free from the unhealthy influences which 
belong to the damp and heated atmosphere of the coast 

NATUBAL PKODUCTIONS — The natural productions are 
rich and varied, alike in the mineral and the vegetable kingdoms, 
but they are turned to little account. 

1. Gold and ailveVy with numerous other metallic ores, are extensively dis- 
tributed. A great many mines are still worked, but the mineral produce 
of Mexico in the present day is inconsiderable compared to its former 
amount. 

2. A rich variety of fruits, medicinal herbs, and other vegetable produc- 
tions are native to Mexico. One of the most characteristic is the cochineal' 
plant, a species of cactus upon which the cochineal-insect (valued for its red 
dye) thrives. Vanilla, cocoa, and jdlapa are native to Mexico. Tobacco, 
coffee, indigo, and sugar are grown; the first-named is indigenous to the 
soil. 

INHABITANTS Mexico has a total population of about 

9,5op,ooo, above half of whom belong to the native Indian race. 
J^ot more than one million are whites, exclusively of Spanish descent 
The remainder are mestizoes, that is, of mixed Indian and Spanish 
blood. 

Religion and Edncation.— The Roman Catholic religion is uniformly 
followed, and public education is very backward. 
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INDTJSTIIY.— The social condition of the Mexican population is 
in every respect demoralised, the political state of the country dis- 
organised, and all industrial pursuits are hence at the lowest ebb. 
Indeed industry, upon a scale of national importance, can scarcely 
be said to exist Some export of precious metals, and, to a limited 
amount, of cochineal, indigo, hides, mahogany, and sugar takes place. 
But the trade has for a considerable time past been declining in 
amount. 

llie chief article of export from Mexico is silver, of an estimated annual 
value of ;f 3,000,000. The total exports, however, only amount to ;£'5, 000,000, 
and the total imports (consisting mainly of cotton and linen goods, iron and 
machinery) to ^^5,500, 000. The total trade with Great Britain only amounts 
to about £1,200,000 (exports, ^f 500,000 ; imports, ^f 700,000). 

Ports. — The principal ports are Vera Cruz, Tampico, and Campeachy, on 
the Mexican Gulf ; and Mazatlan and Acapulco, on the Pacific coast. 

Internal Commimication.— The roads are bad and scarcely anywhere 
adapted for carrii^es. The principal line of railway, 300 miles in length, 
conuects the capital with the port of Vera Cruz. A railway across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec is now (1881) in course of construction. 

GOVERNMENT. — Mexico forms a federal republic, under an 
elective president ; th6 nominal rule of an Austrian prince, placed on 
the throne in 1864, with the title of Emperor, having proved but of 
brief duration. 

One revolution has succeeded another, and military despotism, alternating 
with periods of perfect anarchy, has combined, with the influences of an 
oppressive priesthood, to destroy the prosperity of this fine country.^ 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— Mexico until a recent date formed 
a nominal confederation of states, twenty-two in number. It has 
recently been divided into fifty departments, named in most cases 
after the towns which they include. Few of the latter are of any 
considerable size. Tlie city of Mexico, which greatly exceeds any 
other in population, is the capital. 

The city of Mexico {poptdation, 230,000) stands on the interior tableland, 
nearly midway between the two oceans, and at an elevation of more than 
7000 feet above their waters. It was already a seat of empire— the capital 
of the native Aztec monarchy — when Cortez reduced Mexico, under the 
Spanish arms, in the early part of the i6th century. 

Vera Cnu (popvlatumy 9000) and Acapulco {population, 3000) — the one 
on the Atlantic coast, the other upon that of the Pacific — are the chief 
seaports of Mexico. Vera Cruz occupies an unhealthy situation, upon the 
low shore of the Gulf of Mexico. Tampico, farther to the northward, 
upon the same line of coast, has some share in Mexican commerce, espe- 
cially in exporting the produce of the mines. Acapulco, on the Pacihc, 
possesses one of the finest harbours in the world. Mazatlan, which is 
also on the Pacific (near the entrance of the Gulf of California, upon its 
eastern side), has been a rising port within recent years. 

Very few among the other cities of Mexico possess any other than local 
importance. The whole country exhibits a vast decline from its flourishing 
condition during the i6th and 17th centuries, when the treasures of the New 
World were poured into Europe from its shores. But it contains abundant 



1 The e9:penditure has for a long Ume ex- 
ceeded the rtvmue. Estimated revenae 
(i88o-8x), £3,3^^000 ; expenditure, /;4,635,ooo. 



Diplomatic relations between Mexico and 
Great Britain were broken ofF in 1867, after 
the exeention of the Emvctot HLvi^m^^s^ 
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i]idicati<»i8 of fonner prosperity, shown in the magoifieeni arehitednral 
decorations of many of its cities, their fine cathedrals, convents, and other 
stmctores. There are also in Tarious parts of Mexico monuments of earlier 
date which bear testimony to the partial civilisation attained by the Indians 
prior to the Spanish conquest. Many of these monuments bear considerable 
resemblance to the ruins that are so numerously strewn over the plains of 
Western Asia, and, like them, are gazed on with wonder, not unmixed with 
awe, by the present degenerate race of natives. 

The long and narrow peninsula of California, on the western side of the 
gulf to which its name is given, forms one of the territories that are attached 
to Mexico. The name of Lower California is now properly given to this 
region, in order to distinguish it from the gold«producing California, which 
forms one of the United States. 



YucATAK, also a peninsula, adjoining the opposite extremity of Mexico, 
was a member of the former Mexican confederation, but on several occa- 
sions assumed the rank of a distinct state. It contains the towns of 
Iteida and Campeachy, the fonner of which is the capitaL 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The name of Central America is given to the narrow tract of 
country which extends from Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama. 
This region is washed hj the waters of the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean on either side, and no part of it is far removed from 
one or other of the great oceans. 

BOXJNDABIES. — Central America is bounded by Mexico on the 
rwrihy the Caribbean Sea on the easty and the Pacific Ocean on the 
west and south, 

EXTENT.— The area of this territory is estimated at 186,000 
miles, or about three times that of England and Wales. Its breadth 
varies from 300 miles in the centre to 70 in the south. 

STJBFACE. — Central America (like Mexico) consists of interior 
plateaus, with low plains adjoining the coast. 

The plateaus are inferior in height to those of Mexico, but they are bor- 
dered on the western side by high mountains, many of which reach an alti- 
tude of 11,000 feet and upwards. Several of these mountains are active 
volcanoes. The low plain along the Atlantic coast is of considerable extent, 
especially that part of it which is called the Mosquito coasL 

BpIVEBS. — The rivers of Central America are of little import- 
ance, excepting in so far as they afford the means of navigation into 
the interior, and of thereby effecting a nearer approach to communi- 
cation between the two oceans. 

The river San Juan, which enters the Caribbean Sea at Gre3rtown (or San 
Juan de Nicaragua), has hence become of some note. It issues from the large 
Lake of Nicaragua, the western shores of which approach within eleven miles 
of the Pacific. Steamers navigate the river and lake, and this route has 
formed of late years one of the most frequented lines of communication 
between the countries that lie upon the opposite sides of the American con- 
tiDODt The smaller (but still extensive) lake of Managua or Leon lies to the 
nortb'weat of Lake Kicaragua, and dS&ohAs^es a stream into it. 
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CLIMATE and PKOBUCTIONS*— The climate and natural 
productions of Central America bear a general resemblance to those 
of Mexico. The coasts are hot and unhealthy, while the elevated 
interior is comparatively temperate. The productions of the native 
forests are of high value. 

INHABITANTS.— The total population of Central America is 
estimated at about 2,500,000. 

Three-fourths of the population of the Central American states are either 
Indians or mestizoes. The whites, who are everywhere the ruling race, are 
almost uniformly of Spanish descent. Many of the Indians now speak the 
Spanish language. 

INDUSTRY,— The agriculture of these countries is in a back- 
ward condition, and the produce of trifling amount, comparatively, 
to the capabilities whicn the whole region possesses. This is in 
great measure the result of political insecurity and frequent revolu- 
tionary changes. 

IndigOy cochineal^ coffee (the last chiefly from Costa Rica), with limited 
quantities of sugary hides, Nicaragua wood, mahogany, balsam, and sarsapa- 
villa, are the exportable produce. 

DIVISIONS.— Five distinct states and one British colony are 
included within Central America. These with their chief towns are 
shown in the following table : — 



states. 


Chief Towns. 


States. 


Chief Towns. 


Guatemala, . 

San Salvador, 
British Hon- V 

DURAS, i 


(New Guatemala, Old 
I Guatemala, Istapa, 
( St. Thqmas. 
Salvador. 

Belize. 


Honduras, . 

Nicaragua, . 
Costa Riga, . 


/ Comayagua, Truxillo, 
\ Omoa. 

/Managua, Leon, Gra- 
1 nada. 
San Jos^. 



1. GUATEMALA is the most northerly of these states, and comprises an 
area of about 41,800 square miles, ^ yrith a population of about 2,000,000, 
only one-fourth of whom are of European descent The capital. New Guate- 
mala {population, 45,000), is of larger size than any other place in Central 
America. The older city of that name — the former capital of the state — 
was abandoned as the seat of goyemment from its liability to earthquakes, 
as well as from the injury to which it is exposed from the eruptions of 
neighbouring volcanoes. The whole of Central America is more or less 
liable to earthquakes, which are sometimes of great violence. 

2. SAN SALVADOR is the smallest of the states of Central America, 
its area being only 9500 square miles, only about one-sixth that of Eng- 
land and Wales. It extends along the Pacific coast for about 170 miles, 
and inland for about 40 miles to the frontiers of Honduras. Its popula- 
tion is estimated at 600,000, who are largely engaged in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and, within recent years, mining.^ The capital, San Salvador, 
was partially destroyed by an earthquake in 1873. The old capital was 
entirely destroyed in 1854. The prmcipal port is La Libertad, on the 
coast, 15 miles south-west of the capital. 

1 About fiye and a half times that of ; ^ silver at Tabanco and iron near Santa 
Wales. I Anna. 
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3. BIUT18H HONDURAS or BELIZE is a possession of the British 
Crown, and is bounded on the east by the sea, and on all other sides by 
Guatemala. British Honduras has an area of 14,000 square miles, and 
about 25,000 inhabitants, mostly negroes. Its chief produce is mahogany. 
The capital of the settlement is the town of Belixe {population, 66,000), 
at the mouth of a river of the same name. 

4. HONDURAS lies between Guatemala and Nicaragua, and extends 
from the Gulf of Honduras to the Gulf of Conchagua. Its area is esti- 
mated at 39,600 square miles, and its population at 250,000, an average 
of only 9 per square mile. The capital of the republic is Coxnayagua. 
The chief ports are Tnudllo and Omoa, both on the Gulf of Honduras. 

5. NICARAGUA is the largest of tliese states, having an area of 
58,000 square miles. Its population, however, only amounts to 250,000, 
of whom but a small number are of European descent. This state is 
naturally the richest in Central America, but long-continued political 
troubles have hindered any great progress. The present capital is Mana- 
gua, which is situated on the slope of an active volcano, near the southern 
shore of Lake Managua. Leon, the old capital, is now partly in ruins, 
but has still about 25,000 inhabitants. Granada, on the north-western 
border of Lake Nicaragua, is one of the oldest cities in Central America. 
At the mouth of the San Juan river is the port of Grey Town or San Juan 
de Nicaragua. 

6. COSTA RICA, the most southerly of these states, extends across the 
isthmus, and has an area of 26,000 square miles ^ and a population of about 
190,000. The chief produce is coffee. San Jose is the capitaL The chief 
ports are Lonon, on the Atlantic, and Ponta Arenas, on the Pacific A 
railway across the isthmus is now being constructed. 



QUESTIONS ON MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 



z. Name the boundaries of Mexico, and 
point them out upon the map. 

2. Give some account of the natural 
features of Mexico. 

3. What kind of climate has Mexico? 
In what way is this affected by the char- 
acteristic features of its physical forma- 
tion ? 

4. Say what you know concerning the 
natural productions of Mexico, naming 
some of its characteristic plants. 

5. To what races does the population of 
Mexico belong ? 

6. What is the general condition of 
industry in Mexico at the present time? 
What articles are exported f 

7. Point on the map to the city of 
Mexico. By what is its site distin- 
guished? 

8. Name the two chief seaports of 
Mexico, on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
respectively, and point them out on the 
map. 

9. Where are the following — Tampico, 
Mazatlan, Lower California, Yucatan, and 
Campeachy? 

10. What kind of government is Mexico 



nominally under ? What religion is uni« 
formly followed? 

XI. Where is Central America? Point 
to its limits on the map. 

12. By what seas is Central America 
bounded on either hand? What bay 
washes part of its eastern shore ? 

23. What are the characteristic natural 
features of this region ? 

24. What two lakes does Central America 

contain? What riverissues from the lars>^ 
of the two? 

25. Say what you know concerning the 
population of this region. 

16. What articles are exiwrted from 
Central America ? 

27. How man^ distinct states are com- 
prenendedwithm Central America? Name 
them. 

18. State what you know of Guatemala 
and San Salvador. 

19. Where is British Honduras ? What 
is the name of its chief town ? 

20. What article of produce does British 
Honduras furnish ? 

21. Give some particulars of Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 



1 The area of the above states compared 
with that of England and Wales, are:— 
British Honduras^ one-touiih; Hondttrat 



two-thirds ; Costa Riea, one-half ; and Kio»- 
raguat about 300 square miles less. 
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THE WEST INDIES. 

The West Indies are an insular region of large extent, situated 
amidst the waters of the Atlantic Ocean, and occupying a like place 
in the western half of the globe to that which the East Indian 
Archipelago fills in the eastern hemisphere. 

BOUND A TlTEfl.— The waters of the open Atlantic wash the 
shores of the West Indian Islands on the eastern side ; on the west 
are the GuK of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 

DIVISIONS. — The numerous islands of this region are embraced 
under three great divisions — the Greater Antilles, the Lesser An- 
tilles (or Windward and Leeward Islands), and the Bahama Islands. 

The Greater Antilles consist of Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and Porto Bico ; 
the Lesser Antilles comprehend the long chain of islands that stretch, in a 
curved line, from the eastern extremity of Porto Bico to the mainland of 
South America. The Bahama Islands are the most northerly portion of the 
archipelago. 

EXTENT.— The total area of the West Indian Islands is estimated 
at 95,000 square miles,^ of which the Greater Antilles include 80,000 
square miles. 

NATT7BAL FEATUBES.— All the larger islands of the West 
Indies are more or less mountainous. So also, with few exceptions, 
are the islands belonging to the Windward and Leeward chains. 
The Bahama Islands, on the contrary, are almost wholly leveL 

In Cuba, the largest island of the West Indies, the mountains reach nearly 
8000 feet above the level of the sea, and the mountains in the island of 
Hayti exceed that altitude. The Blue Mountains of Jamaica are upwards 
of 7000 feet. Fertile plains and watered valleys alternate with the high 
grounds. Many of the smaller islands exhibit peaks which rise to 3000 feet, 
and some even double that altitude. 

CLIMATE.— The climate of the West Indies is thoroughly 
tropical. With the exception of a part of the Bahama chain, the 
entire archipelago is within the Torrid Zone, and exhibits the usual 
characteristics 01 that belt of the globe. But the average temperature 
is not so high as in the correspondent latitudes of the eastern 
hemisphere. 

The dry and rainy seasons follow one another with unfailing regularity, 
and the quantity of rain is excessive — surpassing (in the case of some of the 
smaller islands) that which is experienced in any other part of the globe. 
It is only during the rains that the climate is unhealthy. 

PKODXJCTIONS — The most valuable productions of this region 
are those which belong to the vegetable world. 

Manioc, arum (or taro ^), sweet potato, ai*rowroot, maize, pine-apple, pimeu' 
to,' ginger, cocoa, vanilla, the tamarind, guava, cocoa-nut-palm, indigo, and 
uktacco are indigenous to the soil. The sugar-cane, coffee, cocoa, plantain, 
and bread-fimit all flourish. 



1 Nearly twice the area of England. 

s This 18 a tuberous root, as also is the 
batata or sweet potato. The turo furnishes 
a principal article of food to the inhabitants 



of the Sandwich Islands, and many other <tf 
the Pacific groups. 

< Pimento is more familiarly known as 
all-ttpice. 
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INHABITANTS.— The population of the West Indies probably 
amounts, in the total, to nearly three millions, an average of over 
thirty persons to the square mile. 

Two-thirds of the population of the whole region are Negroes , the remain- 
ing third whites and Malattoes, the latter of mixed European and Negro 
hlood. The white popuhition is most numerous in Cuba, where it amounts 
to considerably more than a third of the whole. 

INDTTSTBT. — The chief commercial productions of the West 
Indies are sugar^ rum^ molasses^ and coffee ; with cocna^ tolxicco, cotton, 
spices (chiefly pimento and ginger), to a smaller amount. 

Three of the above— sugar, rum, and mohisses (or treacle)— are the produce 
of the sugar-cane, the culture of which was introduced into this region by the 
Spaniards at an early date after the discovery of the New World. Sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco are throughout the West Indies the^ prime objects of 
industrial regard. In Cuba, which supplies annually an immense quantity 
of sugar, the culture of these staples of West Indian produce was formerly 
carried on exclusively by slave-labour.^ 

ISLANDS. — Nearly the whole of the West Indian islands are in 
the possession of European nations : — 

1. Spain possesses the islands of Cuba ' and Porto Rico. 

2. Great Bbitain possesses, among the large islands, Jamaica, and, 
among the smaller members of the archipelago, the islands of Trinidad, 
Tobago, Barbadoes, Grenada, St Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, 
Barbuda, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Christopher, three of the Yirgin Islands, 
and the whole of the Bahamas. ^ 

3. France possesses Martinique and Guadaloupe, with some smaller 
dependencies 01 the latter island, St. Bartholomew, and also a part of the 
island of St. Martin. 

4. Holland possesses part of St. Martin, with the islands of Saba, St 
Eustatius, Curagao, Oruba, and Buen Ayre ; the three last-named situated 
near the northern shores of South America. 

5. Denmark possesses Santa Cruz, the largest of the Virgin Islands, 
together with the two smaller islands of St. Thomas and St. John, lying 
farther to the northward. 

(i.) CUBA is the largest of the West India islands, and has an area of 
43,coo square miles, which is only one-seventh part less than the size of 
England. A chain of mountains extends through the interior of the 
island, culminating in a transverse range, the Sierra Maestra, in the south- 
east. The extensive plains on either side of the central and terminal 
ridges are, on the whole, well watered, and, where properly cultivated, 
exceedingly fertile, producing su^r, tobacco, coffee, cotton, indigo, maize, 
&c. At the last census the popmation amounted to nearly 1,400,000, of 
whom 400,000 were free Negroes, 700,000 whites, and the rest slaves 
and Chinese. The capital, Havannah, situated on the north side of the 
island, is the largest city in the West Indies. lffat»aT»taB, east of Havannah, 
is the second city on tne island. Cuba contains besides numerous flourish* 
ing towns and ports. 



1 A bill, passed in 1879 for the gradual 
abolition of slarery in Cuba, provides that 
all slayes shall be emancinated (according 
to age) on or before September 17, 1890. 

s 0nba, the " C^ieen ot the Antilles," was 



discovered by Columbus in 1493, and was 
first settled by the Spaniards in 1511. A 
formidable insurrection broke out in the 
island in 1868, and was not flu^ suppressed 
until the end of X876. 
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PORTO BICO^ has an area of 2970 square miles, about half the size of 
Yorkshire, and a joopti^ion of 500,000, more than half of them whites. 
Its chief town is Sak Joan {^populations 50,000), on the north coast. 

2. Of the British possessions in the West Indies JAMAICA^ is by much 
the most important. Its a/tea is 4300 square miles, which is about four-fifths 
that of Yorkshire. The Blue Mountains traverse the centre of the island 
from west to east, culminating in Western Peak, 7300 feet above the sea. 
There are numerous rivers, but only one, the Black River , is navigable, 
and that only for boats. The productions include sugar, rum, moksses, 
coffee, allspice (or pimento), and other tropical produce. The produce of 
the island is much less now than formerly, prior to the emancipation of 
the Negroes, but is still considerable. Kingston, on the south coast, is the 
capital and chief seat of the commerce of Jamaica ; Spanish Town, the 
former capital, is in the interior, to the west of Eangston. 

Among the smaller islands of the British West Indies, those which ex- 
tend from Trinidad to St. Lucia (inclusive) are called the Wvifid/uiard Idands, 
The names of their chief towns are given in the following table : — 



Islands. 


Towns. 


Islands. 


Towns. 


Babbados, . 
Tbinidad, . • 

TOBAOO, 


Bridgetown. 
Fort of Spain. 
Scarborough. 


Gbenada, . 
St. Vincent, 
St. Luoia, . 


St. Qeorge, 

Kingstown. 

CasMes. 



BABBADOS ^ is the most important of these islands, and ranks next in 
value to Jamaica among the British possessions in this region. It is the 
most easterly of the West India Islands, and has an area of 166 square 
miles, with a mpulation of about 180,000. Trinidad is the largest of 
the Lesser Antilks, and the most southerly of the West India Islands. 
Trinidad contains extensive deposits of asphalt, which is now largely 
exported. Tobago, about 20 miles north-east of Trinidad, is for the 
most part covered with forests. Qrenada is a mountainous and beautiful 
island. Nearly two-thirds of its surface is under cultivation. The 
Chrenadines, south of Grenada, are politically attached to that island. 
St. Vincent, about 95 miles west of Barbados, is noted for its volcanic 
Siyuffrikre, which was in eruption in 181 2. St. Lncia lies about 25 miles 
north of St. Vincent, and is also volcanic. SvLgar is the staple product. 

The Leeward Idanda are those that extend from Dominica to the group 
of the Virgin Islands, namely : — 



Islands. 


Towns. 


Islands. 


Towns. 


Antigua, . 
Babbuda, . 
Dominica, . 
montsebbat, 
Nevis, . 


St. John. 

Boseau. 

Plymouth. 

Charlestown. 


St. Chbistopubb, 
ViBQiN Islands :— 

Tortola, . 

Virgin-gorda, . 

Anegada, . 
• 


Basse-terre. 
BoadTown. 



^ Porto Bico was disooyered by Columbus 
in 1493, and has since remained a Spanish 
possession. Devastated by a hurricane in 
1876. 

2 Jamaica (from Xaymaea, land of wood 
and water) was discovered by Columbus 
and first settled by (he Smniards in 1509. 
In 1655 it was taken by an English fleet sent 



out by CromweU, and was formally ceded in 
1670. Ld 1864-5 there were serious disturb- 
ances, which were sternly repressed by Go- 
vernor Eyre. 

8 Barbados was first settled by the Eng^ 
lish in 1625. Its eovemor also controls the 
administration of the other Windward 
Islands 
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ANTIGUA^ is the most important and productive island of the Leeward 
chain. Its area is about io8 square miles, and its population (with Bar- 
buda) about 40,ocx>. Although there are no rivers, the greater portion of 
the island is under cultivation, and a considerable quantity of sugar , rum^ 
and other West Indian produce is exported. Barbuda, 30 miles north of 
Antigua, forms a dependency of that island. Dominica, the largest 01 
the Leeward Islands, is mountainous and well watered, but only a small 
portion is under cultivation. Montserrat is about 30 miles south-west 
of Antigua. About a third of its surfcice is cultivated. Stigar is the staple 
export. Nevis is a single mountain rising gently to a height of 3200 feet 
above the sea. St. Christopher or St. Kitts, about 45 miles west of 
Antigua, contains an extinct volcano, Mt. Misery (4100 feet). Anguilla, 
60 miles to the north-west, is a dependency of St. Kitts. Of the Virgin 
Islands, only the three named in tne table belong to the British ; the rest 
belong to Denmark and Spain. 

The BAHAMA ISLANDS include an immense number of islets and 
rocks, only the larger of which are inhabited. Unlike the other portions 
of the "West Indies, they are low, and are based upon coral reefs. The 
navigation of the surrounding seas is extremely dangerous. Cattle and 
salt are their chief articles of produce. The chief town is Nassau, which 
is on the island of New Providence, in the centre of the group. 

One of the islands of the Bahama group — probably thai called Watling 
Island — ^was the first land seen by Oolambus in the New World on the occa- 
sion of his memorable voyage of discovery in 1492. 

\* The BEBMI7DA ISLANDS, situated far out in the Atlantic Ocean, 
at a distance of about 600 miles to the south-eastward of Cape Hatteras, 
the nearest point of land, belong to Britain. 

The Bermudas are a group of low islets and rooks, based upon a coral reef. 
Their climate is warm and moist. It is, however, not unhealthy, though 
relaxing ; and is distinguished by remarkable uniformity of temperature. The 
islands contain about 12,000 inhabitants. Their principal article of produce 
is arrowroot of the finest quality. The chief town is HamiltOXi, which is 
situated upon Long Island, the hurgest of the group. 



3. Tlie island of MABTINIQT7E lies intermediate between St. Lucia and 
Dominica, and has an area of 380 square miles. Its largest town is St. 
Pierre, but Fort Boyal ranks as the capital. 

GTTADALOTTPE ^ is north of Dominica. It consists of two portions, 
divided by a narrow strait. The town of Basse-terre, on the more west- 
wardly of these divisions, is the capital. 

ST. BABTHOLOMEW, a small island lying south-east of St. Martin, 
formerly belonged to Sweden, but was restored to France in 1877. 



4. The islands of SABA and ETTSTATIUS, both of small size, are to the 
north-west of St. Christopher. ST. MARTIN, which is divided between 
the possessions of France and Holland, is farther to the northward. 



1 Antigua was discovered b^ Columbus in 
1493, and has been a British possession 
since 1666. Antigua and the other Leeward 
Islands constitute, since 1871, one federal 
colony. The capltsd and seat of govern- 



ment is Falmouth, the chief town in Axh 
tigua. 

* The islands of Marie-gaiamU and DeH- 
rade, to the BOuth-«ast of QoadalomDe, are 
dependencies of that iduid. 
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CURACAO, off the coast of South America, is the largest of the Dutch 
islands in the West Indies. Its chief town is Wallenstadt. Oruba is to 
the west, Buen Ayre to the east, of Cura9ao. 



5. SANTA CBtJZ, which belongs to the Danish Crown, lies to the east- 
ward of Porto Rico, and south of the Virgin group. Its chief town has 
the name of ChriBtianstadt. The little islands of ST. THOMAS and ST. 
JOHN, within the Virgin group, also belong to the Danish Crown, their 
proposed transfer to the United States in 1867 not having been effected. 
St. Thomas has a good harbour, but suffers from earthquakes. 



6. The large island of HAYTI (or ST. DOMINGO)— inferior only to Cuba 
in magnitude — is divided between the government of two Negro (or rather 
^lulatto) states, one of them entitled the Republic of Hayti and the other 
the Dominican Republic. The former embraces the western, the latter 
the eastern, division of the island. 

Hayti is naturally one of the finest territories in the world, and was long 
one of the most productive. But since the closing years of the last century, 
prior to which time it has been divided between the possession of France and 
Spain, it has been the frequent theatre of anarchy and bloodshed, and its 
commercial produce has dwindled to an insignilicant amount. 

The area of Hayti is nearly 30,oc» square miles i— nearly as great as 
that of Ireland. Its population, about 822,000, is almost wholly of 
Negroes and Mulattoes. The chief town of the Republic of Hayti is 
Port au Prince ; the capital of the Dominican Republic is the city of San 
Domingo. 



QUESTIONS ON THE WEST INDIES. 



X. By what seas are the islands of the 
West Indies surrounded ? 

2. Name the three portions into which 
the West Indies are divided. Which is 
the largest island of the entire archipe- 
lago? 

3. What are the natural features of the 
larger islands of this region ? 

4. What do you know concerning the 
climate? 

5. Mention some of the productions of 
the vegetable kingdom that are indigenous 
to this region. 

6. What race of people forms the great 
niaiority of the population of the West 
Indies ? 

7. What are the chief commercial pro- 
ductions of the West Indies ? 

8. Which of the West India Islands be- 
long to Spain ? 

9. Name as many as you can of the 
islands that belong to Britain. 

ID. Which islands belong to France, 
Holland, and Denmark, respectively? 

XX. Name the respective capitals of 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 



X2. Name the respective capitals of 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, and Bt. 
Vincent. 

13. Which of the British islands are 
known as the Windward Islands ? Which 
OS the Leeward Islands ? 

X4. Point to the following :— Antigua, 
St Christopher, Montserrat, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

15. Where are the Bahama Islands? 
What is the name of their chief town ? 

x6. By what event, in the annals of 
geographical discovery, are the Bahama 
Iskmds distinguished? 

XT. Where are the Bermuda Islands, 
and to what nation do they belong? 
What is their chief article of produce ? 

x8. Find out the places of the following 
islands on the map :— Guadaloupe, Mar- 
tinique, St. Martm, Santa Cruz, and 
Curasao. 

xo. Which of the islands in the West 
Inmes belong to Sweden ? 

ao. Into what two states is the island 
of Hayti divided? Name the chief town 
of each. 



^TheRepuhKeo/Haytihaa.KaaveskofiOjM4 I Dominican RepuMie has an area of 18,045 
square miles, and a population (rf 573,000, Hie I square miles, and a population of a^^Qiwk« 
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SOUTH AMEBIOA. 

The continent of South America forms the southern half of 
the New World. It is joined to North America by the Isthmus 
of Panama, and stretches southward to Cape Horn, which lies 
nearly under the 56th parallel of south latitude. South America 
is crossed by the line of the equator, but by far the larger part 
of its extent is within the southern hemisphere. 

BOUND ABIES.— South America is bounded on the north by the 
Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the toest by the Pacific. To the southward it gradually 
diminishes in breadtn, and terminates in a group of rocky islands, 
called Tierra del Fuego, of which the southernmost extremity is 
Cape Horn. 

EXTENT. — Looked at as a whole. South America (like Africa) 
forms a vast peninsula. It includes an area of 7,000,000 square 
miles, and is therefore nearly twice the size of Europe. 

The greatest length, from north to south, is ahout 4550 miles. 
The greatest hreadih, from east to west, is about 3200 miles. 

The extreme points of South America are Cape Gallinas on the north, 
Cape Branco on the east, Cape Farina on the west, and Cape Horn on the 
south. 

COAST-LINE.— The coasts of South America are (like those of 
Africa) remarkably regular and unbroken. The total length of coast- 
line is estimated at 1 5,000 miles, equal to an average of i mile of 
coast to every 482 square miles of surface. 

1. CAPES.— The principal capes are — 

(i.l On the north: Gallinas and Orange. 

(2.) On the east : St. Boque, Branco, Frio, and Oorrientes. 

(3.) On the south : Horn and Froward. 

(4.) On the west : Farina, San Lorenzo, and San Francisco. 

Cape Gallinas is the most northerly point of the continent. Cape Branco 
the most easterly, and Cape Farina the most westerly. Cape Froward is the 
most southerly point of the mainland, hut Cape Horn (which is the southern- 
most point of an extensive group of islands) is a more celehrated and better- 
known promontory.^ 

2. INLETS. — The coast-line of South America presents few gulfs of any 
considerable magnitude. The following are among its most important 
inlets : — 

(i.) On the north : Gulfs of Darien, Maracaybo, and Faria, and the estuaries 
of the Amazon and Fara. 
(2.) On the west : Gulfs of Panama and GuayaquiL 

3. STRAITS.— The i^mt* of Magdlan, between the Fuegean Islands and 
the mainland, and the Strait of Le Maire^ between Tierra del Fuego and 
Staten Island. 



1 C/. ^OTih Caye aad Cape Nordkyn Iq EurQ|Mt, 
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ISLANDS.— South America has few islands. Among the chief of 
them are the Falkhmd Ishinds and the Georgia Islands, off the ioiUh^ 
east coast ; the extensive group called Tierra del Fuego, in the south/ 
the islands of the Patagonian Archipelago, Chiloe Island, Juan Fer- 
nandez, and the Galapagos Islands on the west side of the continent. 
Margarita, Curasao, and a few others, in the Caribbean Sea, which 
lie near the north coast of South America, have been included in 
the account of the West Indies. 

1. Tierra del Fuego is divided from the mainland of South America by the 
Strait of Magellan. It comprehends a vast number of islands, which are 
intersected by deep and narrow channels. 

2. The islands that lie off the western coast of Patagonia are included under 
the name of the Patagonian Archipelago. They belong, physically, to the 
chain of the Andes, and are only divided from the mamland hy narrow 
channels which penetrate the mountain-region. 

lOCOUNTAINS. — South America is traversed by the loftiest and 
the most continuous system of highlands in the New World, namely, 
the Andes. Like North America, this continent exhibits the char- 
acteristic fact that its most elevated portions lie along the western 
side, and it exhibits this in a more emment degree than is the case 
in the northerly half of the New World. The Andes lie much 
nearer to the Pacific coast than the Rocky Mountains do, and leave 
only a narrow plain between their western base and the sea. 

South America has three mountain-systems — the Andes, the Mountaim 
of Guiana, and the Mountains of Brazil. The Andes are much higher than 
either of the other two. 

z. The Andes run in the direction of north and south, through the entire 
length of South America. They form in some parts two, and in others three, 
distinct chains, with high plateaux enclosed between. The highest measured 
summit of the Andes is Sorata, on the western border of Bolivia. This 
mountain reaches 24,812 feet above the sea, and is higher than any other 
in the New World. Even this great altitude, however, is upwards of 4000 
feet beneath that of the culminating peaks of the Himalaya.^ 

Many other mountains in the vast system of the Andes exceed 20,000 feet 
in height. A great number of snow-covered summits occur in the ranges 
enclosing the elevated tablehmd of Titicaca. Numerous high summits are 
also found in the immediate neighbourhood of the equator, amongst them 
Chimborcuio, at one time supposed to be the loftiest mountain on the globe. 
Towards their southward extremity the Andes diminish greatly in height, 
and make much closer approach to the neighbouring ocean. In Patagonia 
the mountain-system rises steeply out of the waters of the Pacific. Through 
their entire course the Andes rise above the line of perpetual snow. 

A great number of active volcanoes occur in the Andes, especially on the 
borders of Chili and in the neighbourhood of the equator. The highest of 
them is Cotopaxi, which is less than one degree south of the equator. Earth- 
quakes are of frequent occurrence in most parts of the region which they 
traverse. 

2. The Mountains of Ouiaxia occupy part of the eastern si^e of the South 
American continent to the northward of the equator. Their general direction 
is east and west. Their highest elevation is estimated at about 10,000 feet, 
but the general height of the system is probably not more than 4000 or 
5000 feet. 

3. The Mountains of Brazil comprehend an extensive system of heights, 
which spread over a large portion of the eastern interior of South America. 
■ - . ■ ■ . ■ « ^ 

1 See page 173. Mount Everest is 29,002 feet. 
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They consiBt of nameroas ohaiDB, some of them lying very near to the coast 
of the Atlantic, others at a considerahle distance inland. Their elevation is 
very moderate, and the highest sommits fall short of 6000 feet 

TABLELANDS.— The South American tablelands are found 
chiefly within the regions traversed by the Andes, and are enclosed 
between the double chains which are formed through large portions 
of that mountain-system. 

The highest among them is the plateau of Titieaca (within Bolivia and 
Pern), which contains the lai^e lake of that name, at an elevation of nearly 
13,000 feet above the sea. The plain of Quito, which is crossed by the line 
of the equator, is at an elevation of 9000 feet. There are other portions of 
the mountain-system in which the enclosed plateaux — ^bordered on either 
hand by snowy summits— exhibit similar elevations. These high plains 
resemble the interior tablelands of the Asiatic continent, but are inferior to 
them both in altitude and in lateral dimensions. 

PLAINS. — ^The whole interior of South America is but of 
moderate elevation. A series of plains stretch from the shores of 
the Caribbean Sea southward to the estuary of the La Plata and the 
mouth of the Rio Negro. These plains separate the Andes from the 
mountain-systems of Guiana and Brazil. They are naturally divided 
into three great portions, thus : — 

1. The Uanot, or grassy plains of the Orinoco valley. 

2. The sdvaSf or forest plains of the Amazon valley. 

3. The pampas, or plains of the La Plata region. 

(z.) The llanos or BavaTinahB resemble in general features the prairies of 
North America. They are vast natural meadows, portions of which are 
annually overflowed by the rivers. 

(2.) The selvas exhibit a dense growth of natural forest. The forest- 
covered tracts are succeeded to the southward by grassy plains, which stretch 
from the upper portion of the basin of the Amazon into that of the Paraguay 
and other tributaries of the Rio de la Plata. 

(3.) The pampas are vast plains which, according to the changes of the 
season, are alternately covered with herbage or with gigantic thistles. They 
stretch from the estuary of the La Plata to the base of the Andes. 

RIVERS.— Nearly the whole of the South American continent 
has its slope directed towards the Atlantic, and all its larger rivers 
consequently discharge into that ocean. The Andes lie so near to 
the Pacific as to leave no room for the formation of any considerable 
streams upon their western side. 

The chief rivers of South America, named in succession from the north- 
ward, are as follow : — 

Corentyn. 

Surinam. 

Maroni. 

Amazon. 

San Francisco. 

The river Magdalena flows into the Caribbean Sea, which is a golf of the 
Atlantic. All the other rivers that are named in the above Ust terminate 
directly in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Three of these rivers are greatly superior to the others in magni- 
tude and geographical importance, namely, the Orinoco, the Amazon^ 
and the Rio de la Plata. The Amazon alone drains an area equal 
to more than a third of the continent, and the three together water 
nearly three-fifths oi its \o\»X ^^\^tv\. 



Magdalena, 

Orinoco. 

Essequibo. 

Demerara. 

Berbice. 



(Uruguay. 
La Flata-J Parana. 

(Paraguay. 
Colorado. 
Negro. 
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^ I. The river Orinoco waters the region of the llanos or grassy plains. It 
rises in the mountain-system of Guiana, and is joined hy numerous tribu- 
taries in its circuitous course to the sea. The most remarkable feature of 
the Orinoco is this : about 100 miles below its source the river divides into 
two branches, one of which flows to the south-westward, under the name of 
the Casi^uiare, and joins the river Negro, an affluent of the Amazon. The 
Orinoco is thus connected, by a natural channel, with the basin of the river 
Amazon. There is no other instance in the world of the bifurcation of a 
river of such magnitude, though a few similar examples occur elsewhere 
amoDg streams on a smaller scale. 

2. The Amazon has its source in the Andes. The branch which rises in the 
small lake of Louricocha is regarded as the main stream of the river, but 
there are other branches of equal or greater length. In all, the Amazon ^ 
has a length of 3900 miles, so that it rivals the Mississippi. It receives a 
vast number of tributary streams, the principal of which is the river Madera. 

3. The RlO de la Plata ^ is an immense estuary, f oimed by the junction of 
the rivers Parana and Uruguay, The Parana waters a vast area in the 
eastern interior of the continent, and is joined, 600 miles above the sea, by 
the river Paraguay^ which drains a large portion of the more centrtu 
plains. 

LAKES.— South America has few lakes. The largest is LaJce 
Titicaca, Ijmg on the highest plateau of the Andes. It has fresh 
water, and discharges a considerable river, which flows to the south- 
eastward and terminates in an extensive marsh. 

The other lakes lie adjacent to the coast. Among them are Lake Mara- 
caybo, in the north ; with Lake Patoa and others on the eastern coast, a short 
distance to the northward of the Rio de la Plata. 

CLUffATE. — Sonth America, as a whole, has a warmer climate 
than North America. Two-thirds of its extent are within the Torrid 
Zone, and hence experience the heating influence of a vertical sun. 
But the tropical regions of the New World are less intensely heated 
than those of the African continent, owing to their being less arid 
than is generally the case with the latter region. The breadth of 
South America, too, is less considerable than that of Africa, and the 
extent of the solid unbroken land not so great The higher latitudes 
of South America, however, are colder than similar latitudes in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Rainfall.— The quantity of rain which falls in the tropical parts of South 
America is generally very great — superior in amount to the rainfall of any 
other part of the globe. The most striking instances of this are found in 
certain localities upon the coasts of Guiana and the northerly portions of 
Brazil. But an extensive region of the western coast, between the foot of 
the Andes and the Pacific Ocean, within Peru, Bolivia, and part of Chili, 
exhibits a remarkable exception to this generad truth, and is distinguished 
by extreme aridity.* 

PBODUCTIONS.— The natural and vegetable productions of 
South America are extremely rich and varied. 

I. lOCetals and Minerals.— South America is rich in nearly every 
description of metallic ore. During a long period subsequent to the 



1 The Amazon and the Mississippi are 
the two longest rivers on the globe. Either 
of them surpasses, by several hundred miles, 
the length of the greatest rivers of the eastern 
hemisphere, and their waters drain vastly 
more extensive areas- 



3 That is, River of Silver— so called by ita 
discoverers, under the erroneous impression 
that the countries which it waters were rich 
in that ore. 

s This arid tract Is known as the DtBert oj 
Atacama, 
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Spanish conquest, it supplied more gold and silver than any other region 
of the globe, and the silver mines of Peru (few of which are now worked) 
were regarded as inexhaustible. 

The whole region traversed by the Andes is capable of yielding both gold 
and silver, besides ores of copper , iivn, lead, and other useful metallic produc- 
tions. In modern times, Chili is more distinguished by mining industry 
than most other countries of South America, and its copper ore is of high 
value. Chili has also coalfields of some value. Brazil is still famous for its 
produce of ^old, and also of diamonds — the latter is more abundantly found 
there than m any other part of the world. 

2. Vegetation. — ^The remarks made under this head in reference 
to North America apply to South America also. Maize, cassava (or 
manioc), cocoa, tobacco, and the potato are the characteristic food-plants 
of the South American continent. The various species of cmcluma (or 
Peruvian bark) are native to the tropical regions of the western coast ; 
their valuable medicinal properties were known to the Indians prior to 
the first visit of Europeans to the New World. The ccumtchoitc (or India- 
rubber) tree^ is a native production of the Brazilian forests, which 
comprehend a vast number of woods of the most valuable description — 
among them mahogany, BrazU-wood, logwood, and numerous others. The 
maU-8hruh of Paraguay (or yerba-mat4) is characteristic of that province, 
and its leaves are used for a purpose similar to those of the tea-plant in 
most other parts of the globe. 

The combined heat and moisture which distinguish large portions of 
South America tend to foster luxuriance of vegetation. The forests of 
Brazil and Guiana — still, over vast regions, almost untrodden by man — sur- 
pass in extent and density of growth those of any other region. 

3. Animals. — ^The animals that are native to the warmer latitudes 
of North America belong, for the most part, to South America also. The 
pum^i and the jaguar (or ounce), both of which occur in the wooded 
regions of Mexico and Central America, are the most formidable of its 
camivora. The Uamja is an animal peculiar to South America. ^ The pro- 
per llama, and also the various species known as the alpaca, vicuna, and 
guanaco, all belong to the high region of the Andes, where they range 
from Chili nearly to the northward extremity of the mountain-system. 
The llama belongs to the order of ruminating quadrupeds. It is used as 
a beast of burden. The tapir is another of the animals peculiar to South 
America, and is distinguished by the peculiar form of its snout, which 
bends inwards ; it belongs to the order of pachydermata (thick-skinned). 
The sloth, anteater, and armadillo are natives of South America, and 
represent in it^ zoology the order of edentata (toothless animals). The 
quadrumana (monkeys, &c.) are exceedingly numerous in the forests of 
lirazil, but are of different species from the like animals in the eastern 
half of the globe. The opossums, which abound in the forests of South 
America, and one variety of which is common in the northern half of the 
New World, belong to the order of the marsupial (pouched) quadrupeds 
— nowhere else found but in the Australian division of the globe. 

Both reptile and insect life are favoured by the combined heat and mois- 
ture — with its consequent luxuriance of vegetation — of tropical South 
America. The boa-conatrictor, the largest of the serpent tribe, is found in 
the swampy plains, and the alligator abounds in most of the rivers within 
the warmer portions of the continent. 

2 The "India-rubber" is a gum which I inciaious are made for the purpose at ft 
exudes from the bark ot the U^, Vn^Meh ( particular period of the year. 
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INHABITANTS.— The total populatiou of South America doe.^ 
not exceed thirty millions — a number that is extremely insignificant 
compared with its vast area and almost unlimited capabilities. 
About a third of the whole belong to the white race, and are almost 
exclusively of Spanish or Portuguese origin. With the exception of 
Brazil, which was colonised by Portugal, nearly all South America 
was formerly imder Spanish rule. 

The Dative Indian race of the New World is more numerous, in the present 
day, within South America than in North America, and perhaps numbers not 
less than five millions.^ The Negro race (chiefly found in Brazil, where they 
form half the population) includes between three and four millions. Mixed 
races, or *' Mestizoes "—principally of European and Indian blood— make up 
the remaining number. 

DIVISIONS. — The following are the principal divisions of South 
America : — 



Braziu'. 

Guiana (British, French, and Dutch 

Guiana). 
Venezuela. 
Colombia. 
Ecuador. 
Pesu. 



BouviA. 

Chili. 

La Plata, or the Aroektike 

federation. 
Paraguay. 
Uruouat. 
Patagonia. 



Cow- 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



z. By what isthmus is South America 
joined to North America? What seas 
wash the opposite shores of this isthmus? 

3. How £9 South America bounded ? In 
what does it terminate to the southward ? 

3. What gulfs occur on the coasts of 
South Amenca? 

4. Name some of the princiiMd ca^pes 
of South America. Which is the most 
northerly point ? Which the most south- 
wardly? 

5. Point on the map to the following : — 
the Falkland Islands, Juan Fernandez, 
Tierra del Fu^o, the Patagonian Archi- 
pelago, and the Galapagos Islands. 

6. Name the principal moimtain-sys- 
terns of South America. 

7. Comparing the highest mountains in 
the New world with the highest in the 
Old World, which exhibit the greatest 
altitude? Name the highest i)oint in 
either hemisphere. 

8. What tablelands belong to South 
America? 

9. What portions of South America 
form a vast lowland-plain, and what are 
its three great divisions? 

xo. Where is the region of (x) the llanos, 
(2) the selvas, (3) the pampas, and what 
are the characteristic features of each ? 
» IX. Name as many as you can of the 
rivers of South America. 



12. Which are the three largest rivers 
of South America ? 

X3. In what way is the river Orinoco 
connected with the basin of the Amazon t 

14. What two livers unite in the estuary 
of UieLaPlata? 

15. Name the largest lake in South 
America. 

16. By what conditions is the climate 
of South America distinguished ? 

17. What parts of South America furnish 
the precious metals? Where are diamonds 
and copper found ? 

18. Name some of the more important 
among the food-plants that are native to 
South America. 

19. What plants celebrated for their 
medicinal properties are native to South 
America? 

20. Mention some other productions of 
the vegetable world that belong to this 
region. 

21. Name some of the animals that are 
most characteristic of the Sooth American 
continent. 

22. What races of mankind are in- 
cluded among the population of South 
America ? What proportion of the whole 
are whites ? 

23. Name the chief divisions of South 
America. 



1 It is worthy of note that although the 
whole continent was, at the time of its dis- 
covery by Columbus, fully occupied by vari- 
ous Indian tribes— some of wnich, as the 
Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of Peiv. 
had attained a comparatively advanced 



civilisation— there is at present but one ab- 
original tribe really independent, viz., the 
AraveanianSf who occupy the dist^ct south 
of the river Biobio, nominally induded in 
the Chilian dominions. The Araucanians, at 
the present time, number about st>%<»o. 
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BRAZIL. 

Brazil * is the largest country of South America, It embraces a 
vast portion of the eastern shores of that continent, and stretches 
over nearly half its entire extent 

BOUNDARIES. — Brazil is bounded on the riorth by Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Guiana ; on the north-east and east by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; on the south and soutli-west by Uruguay, the La Plata terri- 
tory, and Paraguay ; on the west by Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador,* 

EXTENT. — The area of Brazil is estimated at 3,275,000 square 
miles,'' thus comprising nearly half of the South American continent, 
and not much less than Europe. 

The greatest lengthy from Cape Orange on the north to San Pedro on the 
south, is 2500 miles. The greatest breadth, from Gape St. Boque on the east 
to the Peruvian borders on the west, is 2600 miles. 

COASTS. — Generally regular and unbroken. Total length, 3700 
miles. The principal capes are Orange, St. Roque, and Frio. The 
chief inlets are the estuaries of the Amazon, rara, Maranbao, and 
the Bays of Bahia and Rio Janeiro. 

NATURAL FEATUItES.— The great feature of Brazil consists 
in its vast plains, which are watered by the largest rivers in the 
world. Its western boundary nowhere reaches the Andes, and even 
the highest portions of its surface attain only a moderate elevation 
above the sea. The mountains of Brazil rarely exceed 3000 feet in 
height. The greater part of the region over which they stretch 
forms a moderately-elevated plateau, seldom exceeding 1000 feet 
above the sea, and traversed by hills of gentle ascent. The range 
known aS the Serra do Mar, which stretches along part of the coast, 
exhibits a steeper acclivity. The other chief rauges are the Serra 
EspinhagOj^ and the Serra dos Vertentes, 

RIVERS. — Brazil includes the vastly greater portion of the immense 
valley of the Amazon, and a small part of the valleys of the Parana and 
Paraguay. The entire valley of the river San Francisco is within its limits 

The Amazon is the chief river of Brazil. It is throughout navigable by 
vessels of considerable tonnage, and its istream, at between 400 and 500 miles 
above the sea, has a breadth of several miles, which increases to 50 miles and 
upwards immediately above its mouth. The Amazon has numerous tribu- 
taries, among which the Negro, on its left or northern bank, the Madura, 
Tapajos, Xingu, and Tocantins, on the right or southern bank, are the most 
considerable. Every one of these is a large river. Brazil, indeed, abounds 
in inland waters, and possesses capabilities for inland navigation such as 
belong to few other regions. 

CLIMA.TE.— The climate of Brazil is thoroughly tropical With 
the exception of the extreme southern provinces, the whole country 
is within the Torrid Zone. 



1 Brazil was discoyered by Cabral in 1500, 
and was named by him Tierra de Santa Crvz 
—the land of the holy cross. The name 
Brazil is derived from the red Brazil wood, 
which the Portuguese compared to red-hot 
coals (Portuguese, Braxa). 



s Brazil thus borders on every coontry In 
South America with the exception ot Onili 
and Patagonia. 

s 56 tunes that of England and Wales. 

* Highest points: Itambe, 5960 feel; and 
Itaedumit 5750 feet. 
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PiROBTTCTIONS. — The diamond and other precious stones, with 
gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, are among its productions. But the 
mineral wealth of Brazil is greatly inferior in importance to the 
vegetable produce of its soil, and to the inexhaustible treasures of 
ita forests. 

INHABITANTS.-~The population of Bra2dl is upwards of 
1 1,000,000, fewer than a sixth part of whom are whites. These are 
almost exclusively of Portuguese descent. 

A large proportion of the population of Brazil consists of Negro slaves.^ 
Tliere are, however, a considerable number of free Negroes, who possess the 
full privileges of citizens, and are in all respects on terms of equality with 
the whites. The remainder consists of Indian and mixed races. 

Langrpage and Religion. — The Portuguese language is spoken by the 
population of Brazil. The Koman Catholic religion is followed. 

INDUSTRY.— Brazil is chiefly an agricultural country. Its soil 
possesses the highest fertility, and yields the most abundant harvests. 
Coffee, sugar, and cotton are its staples of produce, and the first-named 
has become increasingly important within recent years. Rice, cocoa, 
maize, and tobacco, with the manioc and other articles of native 
growth, are also extensively produced. The manioc yields the 
cassava-bread, the chief article of food to the native Indian popula- 
tion. 

Commerce. — Brazil carries on a great foreign trade with Britain.* Coffee, 
cotton, and sugar, with hides, tcUloiP, ornamental woods, and some gold and 
diamonds, are its articles of export. In 1878 the value of the total imports 
amounted to nearly ^^9, 000, 000, and the exports to ;f9t23o,ooo. The chief 
ports are Bio Jaueiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, and Para. 

GK>VEBNMENT. — Brazil is the only country in South America 
which is under a monarchical government. It forms an hereditary 
empire, with a free constitution, and has advanced rapidly in the 
patn of improvement, both commercial and social, within a recent 
period. 

Finance.— Estimated revenue {1881-82), ;f 11,700,000 ; expenditure, 
;f 11,900,000 ; public debt (1880), ;f 81,000,000. 

Army and Navy. — The army service, which is compulsory, consists of 
about 15,000 men, and the navy of 54 vessels, 18 of whicn are ironclads. 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS. — ^Brazil includes twenty-one large 
provinces, the most populous and important of which are those that 
border on the Atlantic. The regions of the more distant interior 
are little known, and large portions of them yet remain almost un- 
explored. The larger towns are all situated on or near the coast. 

The capital of Brazil is Bio Janeiro,' which stands on the western side 
of a fine bay, one of the most magnificent of natural harbours. Rio 
Janeiro (or Rio, as it is often, by abbreviation, called) has nearly 300,000 
inhabitants, and is the largest city in South America. Bahia {population, 
130,000), 800 miles to the northward of Rio, is the second city in the 



1 In 1874 tl^e number of slaves was oflScially 
stated at 1,016,263. Slavery will, however, 
in time be abolished by the operation of a 
law passed in 1871, which provides that the 
fihiloren of slaves are to be considered free. 
They are, however, bound to serve for 21 years 
as apprentices. 



> In 1879 the exports to the United King- 
dom from Brazil were valued at £s,96S,ooot 
and the imports of British produce at 
;^4,749,ooo. 

* Founded by the Portuguese in 1567. Con- 
stituted the capital of Brazil in 1763, instead 
of Bahia. 
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empire, and is also the seat of a great foreign trade. Pemamlmoo ranks 
third in importance. This place consists really of several adjoining towns, 
which have grown into one, and of which that distinguished as Recife— 
the business quarter of Pemambuco — is the most considerable. Pemam- 
buco is 450 miles north of Bahia. 

The most northerly seaport of Brazil is Para, which is situated on a 
fine estuary called the Rio do Para, upon the north-eastern coast. Para 
is by position the great outport for the Amazon valley — a region of which 
the vast capabilities are as yet altogether undeveloped. 

In the more southwardly division of Brazil, the two chief seats of com- 
merce are the towns of San Paolo and San Pedro. The first named lies 
upwards of 200 miles to the south-westward of Rio, and some miles inland. 
Tne maritime town of Santos constitutes its port. San Pedro (or Rio 
Grando do Sul) is near the southern extremity of the country, at the outlet 
of the large lake of Patos. 



QUESTIONS ON BRAZIL. 



1. How is Brazil bounded? What is 
its area, in square miles ? 

2. What constitutes the nreat natural 
feature of Brazilian geography f 

3. Name the principal rivers of BraziL 

4. Say what you know of the Amazon 
in its course through Brazil. 

5. Describe briefly the climate and 
natural productions of Brazil. 

6. What races of people constitute the 
population of Brazil ? What language is 



si>oken by its population? What form 
of religion prevails ? 

7. To what Is the industry of the Bra- 
zilianpopulation chiefly devoted ? 

8. Uuder what form of government is 
Brazil? 

9. Name the capital and other chief 
cities of Brazil. 

xo. Where nre the towns of Para, San 
Paulo, and San Pedro ? 



GUIANA. 

Guiana,* an extensive region in the north-eastern part of South 
America, is bounded on the north and north-east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by Brazil, on the west by Brazil and Venezuela. 

DIVISIONS. — Guiana is now divided into three parts, which 
belong respectively to Great Britain, Holland, and France, and are 
hence known as British, Dutch, and French Guiana. 

1. British Guiana is the most westwardly of these three divisions. It 
adjoins Venezuela and Brazil on the west and south, and is divided from 
Dutch Guiana by the course of the river Corentyn. Area, 76,000 square 
miles. 

2. Dutch Guiana is the middle portion of the whole. It is divided from 
British Guiana by the river Corentyn, and from French Guiana by the 
river Maroni. Upon the south it borders on Brazil. Area, 38,500 square 
miles. 

3. French Guiana is the most easterly portion. The river Maroni 
divides it from Dutch Guiana, and the river Oyapok from Brazil, upon 
which it borders on the east and south. Area, 27,560 square miles. 



1 Guiana is &o caillcOL iioui au Indian tribe, the Gmj/anocit, 
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NATUBAL FEATUBEa— All three divisions of Guiana are 
washed by the Atlantic Ocean, along the coasts of which they exhibit 
a low plain of great natural fertility. The country rises thence 
towards the interior, and stretches south as far as the range of the 
Sierra Acaray. 

BIVEBS. — The numerous rivers of Guiana are the most important 
among its natural features. The uniform direction of their main streams 
is from south to north, and they all discharge into the Atlantic. 

1. British Guiana includes the rivers Pomaroonj Essequibo, VeTnerara, and 
Berbicc ; the Corentpn divides it from Dutch Guiana. 

2. Dutch Guiana includes the river Surinam, and has the rivers Corentyn 
and Maroni on its western and eastern frontiers. 

3. French Guiana is bounded by the river Maroni on the west and the 
Oyapok on the east. 

CLIIMCATE. — All Guiana has a tropical climate. It is situated, 
indeed, within the heart of the Torrid Zone. But the climate, though 
undoubtedly trying to Europeans, is much less unhealthy than that 
of most other regions within the tropics. The deadly fevers that 
prevail upon the African coasts are unknown in South America. 

PRODUCTIONS.— The soil of Guiana is exuberantly fertile, and 
the natural wealth of its forests is unbounded. 



1. BRITISH GUIANA ^ has a pomUation of 250,000, five-sixths of 
whom are Negroes. There are still a few thousand native Indians, 
whose number undergoes a gradual decrease. The white settlers 
are chiefly of British origin. 

The capital of British Guiana is Georgetown {popvlaHorit 36,500), which 
is situated on the river Demerara, a short distance above its mouth. The 
only other town of any note is New Amsterdam, on the river Berbice. 

The Commercial Frodactions of British Guiana consist chiefly of sugar 
and coffee, with cotton, tobacco, and a few other tropical staples to a less 
extent. Timber is also largely exported. The mouth of the Demerara river 
is the chief locality of commerce. 

2. DUTCH GUIANA^ has about 70,000 inhabitants, mostly Ne^oes. Its 
chief town is Paramaribo {poptdation, 20,000), on the river Surinam, the 
name of which is often appHed to the entire province. 

The Commercial Productions of Dutch Guiana are chiefly su^ar, coffee, 
and cotton, 

3. PBENCH GUIANA,' or Cayenne, has a population stated to number 
(including the native Indian race) about 32,000. The labours of the field, 
however, as in other parts of Guiana, are performed by Neffroes. The 
chief town is Cayenne {population, 5000), situated on an idand which 
nearly adjoins the coast. 

The Commercial Productions of French Guiana are, besides mgar and 
coffee, pepper, cloves, cinnamon^ and nutmegs. 



1 Guiana was disoorered by Columbus in 
1408, and was first settled by the Dutdi in 
1580. The British portion of the country 
was finally ceded to England in 1814. 

2 Taken by the English in 1650 but ceded 



to the Dutch in 1669. Again taken by the 
English in 1799 and 1804* but finally restored 
in 18x4. 

s Settled by the French in 1604. Held by 
the British from 1809 to 1814, 
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VENEZUELA. 

Venezuela ^ embraces part of the northwardly division of South 
America, and is bounded on the Twrth bv the Caribbean Sea, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and British Guiana, on the soiUh by 
Brazil and Colombia, and on the west by Colombia. The area of 
Venezuela is estimated at 4oo,oc» square miles, which is nearly 
seven times greater than that of England and Wales. 

NATUBAL FEATXJItES.— -Venezuela includes the greater 
part of the Orinoco valley, with its extensive savannahs or llanos. 
These vast grassy plains are succeeded, at intervals, by forest-covered 
tracts of surprising richness. 

The river Orinoco is first in importance among the natural features of 
Venezuela. It is joined by a great number of tributary streams, several 
%mong which rival the larger rivers of most other lands. Above its outlet 
the Orinoco forms a delta of vast extent, intersected by numberless channels. 

CLIMATE. — The climate of Venezuela, though hot, is not un- 
healthy, excepting near the coast and in some of the low grounds 
that border on the rivers. 

PBODUCTIONS.-^The natural wealth of the soil is surprisingly 
great The forests abound in the most valuable timber. Cocoa^ 
tobaecOy indigo^ vanUla, cinchona (or Jesuit's bark), and the cochineal- 
planty are among its many valuable productions. Wild-horses and 
oxen roam over its vast interior plains. 

INHABITANTS.— Venezuela has about i,8oo,cxx) inhabitants, 
among whom the Mestizoes, or half-caste race (of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood), are by much the most numerous. The whites are 
few in number. 

INDUSTHY. — The chief articles of commercial produce are STigar, 
cocoay coffeef tobacco, and cotton, with hides and cattle. The larger 
part of the foreign trade, which has largely increased within, recent 
years, is carried on with Great Britain, the United States, France, 
and Germany. 

TOWNS. — The capital of Venezuela is the city of Caracas {poptdation, 
50,000), which is a few miles distant from the shores of the Caribbean 
Sea. La Gua3^n^ on the coast, forms its port, and has a large amount of 
foreign trade. Cumana and Barcelona, both to the eastwam of Caracas, 
are also of some commercial importance. The island of Margarita, to the 
north of Cumana, belongs to tms state. 

The only other towns of any note are Valencia and Uaracayba Valen- 
cia is south-west of Caracas, and, like that city, lies a few nules inland ; 
Puerto Cabello is its port. Maracaybo is on the west side of the channel 
which connects the lake of that name with the sea. Angostura' is the 
chief place in the valley of the Orinoco. 



1 Yeneraela, litUe Venice. So called by 

the Spaniarda from the Indian pile-hooses 

which they found at the entrance of LaJce 

Maracaybo. The present republic of Yene- 

zuelA was fon&ed In 1830. 



> The annual rmhie of the expcnta firom 
Venezuela amounts to abonk ^s^ooo^ooa 
The stMtle article of e^qiork Ib otdBfSe (Tatae 
about j&,95o,ooo). 

s OrCiudadBoItrar. 
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COLOMBIA. 

The United States op Colombia (formerly called New Granada) 
include the north-west comer of South America. These states are 
bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, east by Venezuela, sovih 
by Brazil and Ecuador, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. The 
area of the republic is estimated at 504,000 square miles, or about 
eight times that of England and Wales. 

NATT7BAL FEATUBES — The great natural features of 
Colombia are the Andes, the plain along their western base, and the 
valley of the Magdalena. 

Monntains. — Colombia includes the northerly portion of the Ancles, which 
here form three (and, in one part, four) divergent chains, with elevated 
plains between. To the westward of the Andes a low and fertile plain 
stretches along the coast to the Pacific. 

Riyers. — The chief river of Colombia is the Magdalena, which enters the 
Caribbean Sea. The Magdalena and its tributary the Cauca water the valleys 
that intervene between the three principal chains of the moun tain-system. The 
Atra;to, which flows into the Gulf of Darien, is west of the Magdalena valley. 

CLIMATE and PRODUCTIONS.— The lowland portions of 
Colombia are covered with a dense forest, and have an intensely 
hot climate ; but the mountain-region is comparatively cool. The 
mineral wealth of this coimtry is very great, and includes ores of 
iron, copper, and lead, as well as the precious metals. The agricul- 
tural resources are of still higher value. The commercial produce 
of the country consists of cocoa, coffee, cmchonxi (or bark), indigo, 
tobacco, and cotton, with a small amount of gold and other metals. The 
foreign trade is mainly with Great Britain and the United States. 

INHABITANTS. — The population exceeds 3,000,000. Among 
them are whites ^of Spanish descent), native Indians, a few Negroes, 
and a vast majority of mixed Indian and Spanish blood. 

TOWNS. — The capital of ITew Granada is Santa Fe de Bogota (poptiZa- 
tion, 40,000), which is situated on one of the high plateaux of the Andes, 
formed by the most eastwardly of the mountain-ranges. Santa Fe lies at 
an elevation of more than 8000 feet above the sea. 

The chief seaport of this country is Cartagena (popvlationy 12,000), on 
the coast of the Caribbean Sea. Cartagena is memorable in English his- 
tory as the scene of a disgraceful failure in the attempt at its capture by a 
squadron under Admiral Vernon in 1741. 

The larger part of the Isthmus of Panama falls within the STATE 
OF PANAMA, which forms the most important member of the 
Colombian confederation. 

The chief place within this territory is the city of Panama {ptmuJutian, 
z2,ooo), situated on the gulf of that name, upon the Pacific side of the 
isthmus. The traffic across this narrow but important neck of land is main- 
tained by means of the railway which connects the city of Panama with the 
rising town of Asplnwall, or Colon, on the opposite side of the isthmus. 
Final arraneemento have recently (1881) been made for the construction of 
a ship caned across the Isthmus, which, when completed, will, to a large 
extent, supersede the Cape Horn route to and from the Pacific. A short 
distance to the -eastward of Aspinwall is Porto Bello, formerly a place of 
importance, but now decayed. It was captured by the English squadron 
imder Vernon in 1740, at the commencement of the Spanish war of that era. 
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ECUADOR. 

The repuDlic of Ecoador ^ is bounded on the north by Colombia, 
on the east by Brazil, on the south by Pern, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean. Its coast-line, which is limited to the Pacific, 
includes the Gulf of GvayaquU. The Galapagos Islands belong to 
this state. The area of Ecuador is nearly 25o,cxx) square miles, or 
about four times that of England and Wales. 

NATUBAL FEATURES — Ecuador includes part of the Andes 
(which there form two great ranges, with high tablelands between), 
with the plains that stretch to the east and west of the mountain- 
region. These plains extend on the one side to the waters of the 
Pacific, and on the other into the great lowland of the Amazon basin. 

z. The portion of the Andes that falls within Ecuador is one of the most 
eleTated parts of the whole mountain-system. The Plain of Quito, directly 
under the line of the equator, has an eleYation of 9000 feet above the sea, 
and numerous high summits bound it on either hand. Among them are 
ChimJborazo, CayamJbe^ ArUiaana, Cotopcuci, and others, several of them active 
volcanoes. 

a. The river Amaion forms the chief part of the southern boundary of 
Ecuador, and several of its tributaries flow through the eastwardly division 
of the state. The two most important among them are the Napo and the 
Futurnayo (or lea). 

CLIMATE and PBODnOTIONS.--The mountain-region of 
Ecuador enjoys a cool climate, and the city of Quito, though nearly 
under the line of the equator, has the temperature of an Englisn 
spring. But the plains of the coast are heated and moist The natu- 
ral productions resemble those of Colombia. The cinchonas abound 
in tne extensive forests. 

INHABITANTS. — ^Ecuador has not much more than 1,000,000 
of inhabitants. These are chiefly mixed races, with some native 
Indians, and a small proportion of whites (of Spanish descent). 

INDUSTBY. — The produce of the country is almost exclusively 
agricultural, and consists principally of cocoa and coffee^ with 
tobaccOy hides, and Peruvian oarh 

TOWNS.— The capital city of Ecuador is Quito (popvlaition, 80,000), 
situated on the interior plateau, nearly under the line of the equator. 
The chief seaport is Guayaquil {population, 22,000), which stands at the 
head of the gulf called by ito name. None of the other towns are of more 
than local importance. 

Two of the three countries last described — ^Venezuela and Ecuador 
— ^nominally form republics, each under an elective presidency. 
Colombia or New Granada has consisted, since 1861, of a confedera- 
tion of nine distinct states, under the title of the ^ United States of 
Colombia " — Panama bein^ one of the number. All three countries 
were formally under Spanish rule. In all, the white population is 
Spanish, and the Spanish language is uniformly spoken. The Roman 
Catholic religion is followed. 

i Thai \b, £(vv\a\.ot, ot >KUvih Ecuador is the Spanish form. 



PERU. 
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QUESTIONS ON GUIANA, VENEZUELA, &c. 



t. Wliere is Guiana? Kume its boun- 
daries. 

2. Into what three portions is Guiana 
divided? 

3. Name some of the principal rivers of 
Guiana. 

4. Say what you know conceming the 
climate and productions of Guiana. 

5. In what portions of Guiana are the 
following : — Georgetown, New Amster- 
dam, Paramaribo, and Cayenne? Point 
to the places of each upon the map. 

6. Of what do the commercial produc- 
tions of British Guiana consist? 

7. Where is Venezuela? Name its 
boundaries, and point t^em out upon the 
map. 

8. What river constitutes the most im- 
portant natural feature of Venezuela? 

9. Mention some of the natural produc- 
tions of Venezuela. 

zo. What races of people form the popu- 
lation of Venezuela ? 

zx. Name the capital of Venezuela. 
What place constitutes its port? 

12. Where are the following places : — 
Cumana, Barcelona, Maracaybo, and the 
island of Margarita ? 

13. Where is Colombia? Name its 
boundaries. 

14. What are the great natural features 
of Colombia? 



15. Describe the chief river of Colombia. 

16. Say what you know concerning the 
climate and natural resources of Colom- 
bia. 

17. What are the commercial produc- 
tions of Colombia ? 

18. Name the capital, and also the chief 
seaport, of Colombia. 

19. Whwe are the following cities : — 
Panama, Aspinwall, and Porto Bello? The 
Panama canal now being constmcted will 
be of vast importance to commerce. How ? 

20. How is the republic of Ecuador 
bounded ? What islands belong to it ? 

21. What kind of natural features does 
{Ecuador exhibit? Name some of the 
mountain-sunmiits that are within its 
limits. 

22. What great river forms part of the 
southern boundary of Ecuador? What 
two of its tributary streams are within 
the state? 

23. The climate of a large part of Ecua- 
dor, though situated within the heart of 
the Torrid Zone, is yet temperate. How 
is this to be accounted for ? 

24. Name the chief city, and also the 
principal seaport, of Ecuador. 

25. Under what forms of government 
are the three states of Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and Ecuador? What language is 
spoken ? What religion is followed ? 



PERU. 

Peru is on the western side of South America, and is bounded on 
the north by the republic of Ecuador, on the east by Brazil and 
Bolivia, on the south by Bolivia, and on the west and south-west by the 
Pacific Ocean. It comprehends an area of 500,000 square miles — 
about nine times the size of England and Wales. 

NATX7BAL FEATTJBES.— Peru includes (i.) a large portion 
of the Andes ; (2.) a plain along the Pacific coast, between the 
mountains and the sea; and (3.) a more extensive plain which 
stretches from the eastern base of the mountains into the interior. 

1. The portions of the Andes which traverse Peru include some of the 
highest elevations of the mountain-system. Cold and barren tablelands, 
which rival in elevation the lofty plateaus of central Asia, are included 
between the exterior chains or cordilleras. The Tableland of Pasco (between 
10° and 11° S. lat.) reaches 11,000 feet, and the tableland which contains 
the Lake of Titicaca, farther to the southward, is still more elevated. 

2. The coast-plain constitutes, however, the most remarkable feature in 
the physical geography of Peru. It is almost throughout an arid and sandy 
region, in which the only verdure is found on the immediate banks of the 
numerous short streams by which it is traversed. 

3. Peru includes the upper portion of the great river Amazon, and the 
chief tributaries by which it is joined, either within the mountain-region, or 
shortly after its issue from the mountains. 
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CLIMATE. — ^The climate of Peru varies with tlie most strikinj; 
differences in its physical conformation. The mountain-region is 
cold. The coast-plain is as intensely hot and arid as the tetuima of 
the Arabian peninsula' — a tract which it resembles in many respects. 
Rain is almost unknown here, and the dense mists which are of 
periodical recurrence are the only source of moisture. The plains 
to the east of the mountains are watered by abundant rains. 

INHABITANTS.— The population of Peru exceeds 2,700,000.2 
The vast majority are Indians and mixed races. The whites are of 
Spanish descent 

PBODUOTIONS.-— Peru has great mineral wealth, and still 
greater agricultural resources. Its mines of goJd^ silver^ and quxck- 
silver^ long the richest in the world, are now only worked to a limited 
extent. Nitrate of soda is extensively obtained in the neighbour- 
hood of Iquique, towards the southward extremity of the coast- 
plain. 

All the rich productions of the South American forests— ^um5, haUanu, 
cinchona-bark, vanilla, sarmparilla, and the caoutchouc-tree — abound in 
Peru, and the food-plants of Europe thrive at variouM elevations among the 
mountain-region. The guano procured from the little group of the Ghincha 
Islands (13° 40' S. lat.) has for many years constituted one of the chief 
items of the Peruvian export-trade. The export of suga/r has largely in- 
creased within recent years. The development of the resources of the 
country has been greatly facilitated by the construction, mainly at the 
expense of the state, of an extensive system of railways. About 2000 miles 
of railway are now open for traffic. At present the country is, owing to the 
recent disastrous war with Ghili, so disorganised, and has so materiidly 
suffered, that it will take years to restore it to its previously flounshiog 
condition. 

TOWNS. — The capital of Peru is the city of Lima (popylation, 150,000), 
which is 6 miles distant from the coast of the Pacific. Lima was founded 
(A.D. 1535) by Pizarro, whose remains lie within its magnificent cathedral 
Callao, on the adjacent coast, is the port of Lima, and the chief commer- 
cial ontport of Peru. Both Lima and Callao have suffered greatly daring 
the recent war with Chili. 

*«* The Chilians, having taken Tacna and Arica, in the south of Pern, 
determined to attack Lima. The Chilian forces numbered 30,000, to oppose 
which the Peruvians mustered 50,000. The decisive battles at Chorillos, near 
Lima, on January 13, 1881, and on the following day at Mirafioret, resulted 
in the complete defeat and dispersion of the Peruvian army, and the sor* 
render of Lima and Callaa, which are still (June 188 1) held oy the Chilians 
pending the settlement of terms of peace. After the battle of Miraflores, 
Seiior Pierola, the president of the republic, fled. An attempt to form ft 
provisional government having failed, the country is still occupied by the 
Chilian forces. 

Cnzco, Arequipa, and Pasco are among the most considerable inland 
cities of Peru ; Fayta, Huanchaco, and Arica are (with Callao) among 
its chief seaports. Cuzco (popu^ton, 40,000) is a city of early Indian 
origin, the former capital of the Incas or native sovereigns of Fero. It 
stands in a valley which is elevated more than 11,000 feet above 
the sea. 

2 See page 194. t * An average of s per square mile. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia is bounded on the north by Peru, on the north-east and 
east by Brazil, on the sovih by La Plata, and on the west chiefly by 
Peru. A very small portion only of its western frontier touches the 
Pacific Ocean. The a/rea of Bolivia is considerably greater than 
that of Peru, being estimated at 842,000 square miles, or nearly fif- 
teen times that of En gland and Wales. 

NATTTBAL FBATTJIIES.— Some of the highest portions of 
the Andes are within Bolivia. The border-line between Peru and 
Bolivia crosses the high tableland of Titicaca, the larger portion of 
which is within the latter state. Upon either side of the tableland 
are ranged some of the highest summits of the mountain-system. 
One of the number — the peak of SoraM — is now known to surpass 
in height even Aconcagua, which was formerly regarded as the cul- 
minating summit of the western world. 

1. To the east of the Bolivian Andes y Mi plains stretch towards the interior 
of the continent ; the country along their western base is an arid wilderness. 
Only a small portion of the latter tract, however, is within BoUvia. 

2. The eastward division of Bolivia is watered by numerous rivers, some of 
which belong to the basin of the Amazon, others to that of the Paraguay. 
Lake Titicaca is partly within BoUvia and partly in Peru. The basin of this 
lake is entirely inland ; a stream which issues from it is lost in the salt lake 
of Uros. to the south-eastward. 

CLIMATE and PRODUCTIONS.— The climate and produc- 
tions of Bolivia resemble those of Peru. Like that country, it abounds 
naturally both in mineral and vegetable wealth. 

The Commercial Productions of Bolivia include precwus inetals, hark, 
and the wool of the alpaca and other animals of the llama tribe. Coffee, 
cocoa, tobacco, sugar, and raaize are the common objects of culture. 

INHABITANTS. — The population of Bolivia is estimated at more 
than 2,000,000, chiefly composed of Indians and mixed races. The 
whites, as is the case along the whole western side of the South 
American continent, are Spanish. 

TOWNS. — The capital of Bolivia is Sucre, formerly Chuquisaca {popu- 
laMon, 24,000), situated on the interior plateau-land, at an elevation of 
more than 9000 feet. Fotosi ( popidatian, 23,000), to the south-west of 
the capital, is a more famous city, on account of the rich silver mines 
with which its name was formerly so long associated. 

The town of La Paz, which stands only a short distance from Lake Titi- 
caca, is more populous and commercial than any other place in Bolivia, 
and the chief transit trade of the republic passes through it. The only sea- 
port of Bolivia is Cobija, a wretched |)lace, situated on an arid line of coast, 
and now (June 1881) held by the Chilians. 

GOVERNMENT.— Both Peru and Bolivia are nominally repub- 
lics, the supreme executive authority in each being confided to an 
elective president. In reality, in the case of these and other South 
American states, the government has become a mUitary despotism. 
Peru is at present (June 1881) virtually governed by the commanders 
of the Chilian army of occupation. 

RELIGION.— In both countries the religion uniformly followed 
is that of the Boman Catholic Church. 
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QUESTIONS ON PERU AND BOLIVIA. 

I. On which side of South Amciica is ' 9. By what circumstance is Cuzco his- 
Peru? i torically distinguished ? 

3. What three natural divisions does 10. Point to Bolivia on the map, and 
the physical geography of Peru in- name its boundaries, 
elude? tx. What great lake is on the bordei-s 

3. What kind of region is the coast- of Bolivia and Fern ? 

plain of Peru ? i *'• What kind of country is to the west 

4. What great river has its upper por- of the Bolivian Andes? What to the east? 
tion within Peru? 1 13. Mention some of the commercial 

;. Say what you know concerning the productions of Bolivia. 

14. Point out the following places on 
the map :— Ghuquisaca, Potosi, and La 



cumate, and mineral and vegetable pro- 
ductions, of Peru. 

6. From what group of islands, on the 
coast of Peru, is guano obtained? 

7. Name the chief city and port of Peru. 

8. Where are the following places : — 
Cuzco, Arequipa, Pasco, Fayta, and Arica ? 



Paz. Which of them is the capital and 
seaport of Bolivia ? 

15. Under what form of government 
are Peru and Bolivia? What religion is 
followed ? 



CHILL 

Chili is a narrow strip of country upon the western sea-Loard of 
South America, between the Andes and the Pacific Ocean. On the 
north Chili is bounded by Bolivia, on the east by La Plata, on the 
west (and also on the soiUh) by the Pacific Ocean. Though of such 
narrow limits in the direction of east and west, the area of ChUi is 
not less than 130,000 square miles, which is more than twice the 
size of England and Wales. 

NATXTBAL FEATTJHBS.— The stupendous cordillera which 
forms its eastern boundary is the great feature of Chili The Chilian 
Andes include some of the highest summits of the mountain-system 
— the loftiest being the peak of Aconcagua. Numerous other high 
summits, many of them volcanoes, occur both to the north and south 
of this peak. 

The plain between the Andes and the ocean is much broader within Chili 
than upon other parts of the South American coast. This plain is not uni- 
formly level, but for the most part diversified by hills of moderate altitude, 
with watered valleys between. Towards the extreme north, however, it 
passes into a perfectly arid region, called the Desert ofAtacamd, the greater 
part of which is within Chili. This is a perfectly sterile wilderness, devoid 
of rain and entirely destitute of verdure. 

KIVEBS. — Chili contains numerous rivers, which uniformly have 
their courses to the westward, flowing from the Andes into the racific 
Ocean. The longest of them is the Biohio. 

CLIMATE. — The climate of Chili is temperate and healthy, 
becoming gradually cooler towards the south, 

PKODXJCTIONS. — Among its mineral productions are copper and 
coaly both of which are worked — the former to a considerable extent 

The Oommercial Produce of the country is derived partly from the mines, 
and partly by agricultural labour. Oxen are reared in vast numbers, and 
their hides exported. The commercial intercourse maintained with Europe 
is greater than is the case with any other country on the western side of 
South. America. Ohili exports copper-ore, a small quantity of silver, kidetf 
wheat, fiour, jerked'htef^ auOi uool. 
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INHABITANTS.— The populatiou ol* Chili is little short of two 
millions. It includes a larger proportion of the white race (Spanish) 
than is the case in other countries of South America. The Komau 
Catholic religion is uniformly followed by the Chilian people. 

GOVEBNMENT.— Chili (like all the other states of Spanish 
America) is a republic, imder an elective president. 

Chili proclaimed its independence in 1810. The war with Peru and Bolivia 
has recently (January 1881) closed hy the total defeat and dispersion of the 
Peruvian army at Cnorillos and JMiraflores, and the surrender of Lima and 
Gallao to the Chilians. 

TOWNS.— The capital of Chili is Santia^^ (population, 180,000), an 
inland city, about midway between the Andes and the ocean. The chief 
seaport is Valparaiso (population, 97,000), which is the most extensive 
mart of commerce upon the west coast of South America. The city of 
Concepcion, on the river Biobio, to the southward of Valparaiso, is also of 
considerable commercial importance. On the coast to the northward of 
Valparaiso there are numerous ports, amongst which Coquimbo is the 
most important. 



LA PLATA, OR THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. 

La Plata* embraces a confederacy of states, which are together 
entitled the Argentine^ Republic or the United Provinces of La 
Plata. The total area is estimated at 803,000 square miles, or about 
fourteen times that of England and Wales. 

BOXJNDABIES.— The territory of La Plata is bounded on the 
north by Bolivia, on the ^cest by Chili, on the south by Patagonia, 
and on the east by Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, and Buenos Ayres. 

NATTTBAL FEATUBES.— The greater part of the La Plata 
territory is an immense plain. This plain includes, in the south, the 
region of the pampas, and, in the north, the larger portion of an 
extensive tract called the Gran Chaco — a succession of grassy plain?, 
of the highest natural fertility, though tenanted only by wild beasts 
or equally wild Indians. 

Blvers.— The rivers of La Plata are of first-rate magnitude. Among 
them are the Paraguay, the Parana, and the Uruguay, the three great 
feeders of the extensive estuary entitled the river Plate (Bio de la Plata). 
The whole region, with the exception of a ver^ small tract in the extreme 
north, is within the Temperate Zone, and the climate is not generally warmer 
than that of southern Europe. 

INHABITANTS.— This territory is very thinly populated. Its 
inhabitants number about two millions. A larger proportion are of 
white race than is the case in the countries farther north. The whites 
are chiefly, but by no means exclusively, of Spanish descent. 

Language and Religion. — The Spanish language prevails throughout the 
territory of La Plata. The Roman Catholic religion is uniformly followed. 

1 So called from the Rh de la Plata, the I 2 Argentinet from the Latin, argentum, 
river of siUer. I silver. 
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PBODXJCTIONS.— Tlie vast herds of oxen and horses constitute 
the wealth of La Plata. The articles that form its commercial 
exports are hidesj horse-hair^ horns, wool, tallow, dried heef, and furs, 
together with small quantities of mineral produce (chiefLy gold, nlver, 
and copper). 

DIVISIONS. — The fourteen provinces of the Argentine Confede- 
ration, with their chief towns, are shown in the following table : — 



Provinces. 


Chief Towns. 


Provinces. 


Chief Towns. 


(z.) Xaritime Provineei— 


1 


Central ProTiaeet— 




BubmosAyres, . 


Buenos Ayres. 


Cordova, . 


Cordova. 


Santa Fi, . 


Santa F^. 


San Luis, . 


San Luis. 


Entre Rios» 


Parana. 


Santiago del Estero, 


Santiago del 


CORRIEKTES, 


Corrientes. 




Estero. 


(2.) Andean Provinoei— 




TUOUMAN, . 


Tucuman. 


RiOJA, .... 


Rioja. 






Catamarca, 


Catamarca. 


Korthem Provinces-' 




San Juan, . 


San Juan. 


Salta, .... 


Salta. 


Mbndoza, . 


Mendoza. 


JUJUY, .... 


Jujuy, 



GOVERNMENT.— Each of the provinces included within the 
Argentine Confederation is a distinct republic, the whole consti- 
tuting together a federal union. When firet these provinces declared 
their independence of Spain, in the early part of the present century, 
they were sixteen in number. But two amongst them have subse- 
quently become separated from the federal body and assumed the 
position of independent states. These are Paraguay and Uruguay. 

The state of BUENOS AYBES, which forms the most important 
member of the Argentine Confederacy, has an area of above 500,000 
square miles. It forms the south-eastern division of the La Plata 
territory, extending from the estuary of the Kio de la Plata along 
the Atlantic coast as far as the river Negro, on the border of Pata- 
gonia. 

The whole territory of the Buenos Ayres is stated to have a population of 
350,000. The city of that name includes considerably more than iialf of the 
number. 



Buenos Ayres {population, 180,000) is the most important commercial 
city in this portion of South America, the nominal head of the Argentine 
Confederacy, and the chief outport for the produce of the La Plata terri- 
tory. It stands on the south Dank of the Rio de la Plata or river Plate, 
towards the upper portion of the estuary. 

The city. of Buenos Ayres constitutes the capital of the Argentine Con- 
federacy. Parana, a small place on the river of that name, 250 miles 
above the estuary of the Rio de la Plata, was for a time the seat of the 
federal government. 

The other towns within the Argentine Confederation are of small size 
and of little importance. Among the most considerable of them are Cor- 
dova, San Joan, and Entre Bios. 
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PARAGUAY. 

Paraguay is to the north-east of the Argentine Republic. It is 
enclosed between the great rivers Parana and Paraguay, upon either 
hand, and is bounded on the north and east by Brazil. 

Paraguay has now an area of only 57,000 square miles, and a population of 
scarcely 250,000.^ Its most characteristic article of produce is the yerba- 
mat6 or Paraguay tea, which is extensively used in South America for a 
purpose similar to the proper tea-plant of the Old World. The chief town 
of Paraguay is Assumption {populatioUf 15,000), on the river Paraguay. 

URUGUAY. 

Uruguay is the south-eastern portion of the La Plata territory. 
The river Uruguajr forms its western border. On the south it is 
bounded by the Rio de la Plata, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the north by Brazil. 

Uruguay includes 73,000 square miles, and a population, according to the 
census of 1880, of 438,000. Its capital is Montevideo {population, 105,000), 
which stands on the north bank of the Bio de la Plata, at the entrance of 
that estuary. Montevideo occupies a position admirably suited for maritime 
commerce, of which it formerly enjoyed a large share. But long-continued 
warfare between Uruguay and the neighbouring state of Buenos Ayres mate- 
rially injured its trade, which is now, however, reviving. The chief articles 
of export are cattle, hides, and tallow. Fray Bentos and Faysandn have 
important preserved-meat manufactories. 

PATAGONIA. 

The extreme southern portion of the American continent is called 
Patagonia — an extensive and comparatively barren tract of 
country which stretches southward from the river Negro to the 
Strait of Magellan. 

A few thousand uncivilised Indians are the sole inhabitants of this region, 
with the exception of a small Welsh colony, established within recent years, 
on the river Chupat. By a recent (June 1881) arrangement between the 
Argentine and Chilian governments, the sovereigntv over Patagonia is now 
de&iitely vested in the Argentine Confederation, while the narrow tract of 
country at the western base of the Patagonian Andes and along Magellan 
Straits up to Point DuDgeness is to belong to Chili. 



The FALKLAND ISLANDS are a possession of the British Crown. 
They consist of two principal islands (East and West Falkland), 
which are divided by a narrow strait. 

These islands are situated in the midst of a stormy sea, and are capable of 
yielding little beyond oxen and horses, great numbers of which are found 
there in a wild state. The climate is not sufficiently genial for any consider- 
able amount of agricultural produce. Whaling ships and other vessels passing 
round Cape Horn occasionally visit the port of Stanley, situated on the coast 
of East Falkland. 

1 Before the war of 1865-70 with Brazil, I guay had an area of zoo,ooo square miles, 
Vrugaay. and the Argentine Bepnblic, Para- | and a population of 1,500,000. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHILI, LA PLATA, &c. 



X. How is Chili bounded on tho east, 
west, and north ? 

3. Give some account of the natural 
features of Chili. 

3. What productions of the mineral 
kingdom belong to Chili ? What articles 
constitute its commercial produce ? 

A. Name the capital of Chili, also its 
chief seaport. 

5. Where are Concepcion and Coquimbo? 

6. Under what form of government is 
Chili? What language is spoken there? 
What religion is followed ? 

7. Where is the La Plata territoiy? 
How is it bounded ? 

8. Where is the tract of country known 
astheGranChaco? What natural features 
does it exhibit? 

9. What three great rivers belong to 
La Plata? Into what estuary are weir 
waters discharged ? 

xo. In what does the wealth of La Plata 
chiefly consist? 



XI. What articles constitute the com- 
mercial produce of this region ? 

X2. What town forms the present capital 
of the Ai^entine Confederation ? On what 
river Is it ? 

13. How many provinces are at pre- 
sent Included witnin the Argentine Con- 
federation ? What three statu, now in- 
dependent, were foimerly members of 
it? 

14. Where is Paraguay ? What two great 
rivers bound It on either side ? 

15. Name the capitals of Paraguay and 
Uruguay resi)ectively. 

x6. What charactezistio article of natural 
produce does Paraguay furnish ? 

17. Where are3uenosAyrea and Monte- 
video? 

x8. Where Is Patagonia? By whom Is 
the sovereignty over it claimed ? 

19. To whom do the Falkland Islands 
belong? What town do they contain ? 



AUSTRALIA. 



Australia^ is within the southern hemisphere. It is the 
smallest of the continents, and is the only one of them that is 
situated wholly to the south of the equator. 

BOTTKDABIES. — Australia is bounded by the ocean on every 
side— by the Pacific Ocean on the east, the Indian Ocean on the west 
and north-west, by the Southern Ocean on the south. It is therefore 
an insular continent 

EXTENT. — In point of size Australia is not greatly inferior to 
Europe. It includes an area of 3,000,000 square miles,^ which is 
more than three-fourths the size of Europe. 

The greatest width, between Cape Tork on the north and Cape Wilson on 
the south, is 2000 miles ; the greatest length, from Steep Point on the west 
to Cape Byron on the east, is about 2400 miles. 

COASTS. — Australia is much more solid and unbroken in external 
contour than Europe — more so indeed than any of the other conti- 
nents, excepting Africa and South America. The indentations which 
penetrate its coast-line do not affect in any way the general solidity 
of the whole mass of land.^ 

The north-eastern coast of Australia is skirted for about 1200 miles by the 
Cfreat Barrier Beefy a chain of coral reefs extending from Torres Strait to 22* 
S. lat., at a distance of from 10 to 150 miles from the coast. The southern 
extremity of this vast reef (known as the Swain Beefs) is divided from the 
coast by the Capricorn Channel, 



1 Australiat " the Southern Land," from 
the Lathi atistralit, gouth. 
s Fifty times that of England and Wales. 



8 The total length of the coast-line is esti- 
mated at zo,ooo miles, or about i mile of 
coast to every 300 square miles of area. 
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1. INLETS.— Tho most considerable arms of the sea on the Australian 
coasts are — on the nortlij the Gulf of Carpentaria ; on the toutht St. Vin- 
cent Gulf and Spencer Gulf; on the west. Shark Bay. 

2. STBAITS. — The two principal straits are— Torres Strait, ^ in the 
norths and Bass Strait,^ in the aouui, Torres Strait divides Australia from 
New Guinea. Bass Strait intervenes between the Australian mainland 
and the neighbouring island of Tasmania. 

3. CAPES. — The most important are — Cape York, which is the extreme 
north point of Australia ; Cape B^on, the most easterly point ; Cape 
Howe, in the south-east ; Cape Wilson, the southernmost point ; Cape 
Leeuwin, in the south-west; and Steep Point, the westernmost ex- 
tremity. 

ISLANDS.— Grodte Eylandt and Wellesley Island, in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria ; Bathurst and Melville Islands, off the north-west coast ; 
Dampier Archipelago and Dirk Hartog Island, on the west coast ; 
Kangaroo, King's Island, and Tasmania on the south ; and Great 
Sandy Island on the east. 

NATUBAL FEATUBEa— Australia exhibits tracts of high 
ground in the neighbourhood of the coast, and vast plains, of trifling 
elevation, towards the interior. The high grounds are most con- 
nected, and of the most considerable altitude, upon the eastern side 
of the continent, where they form a continuous cordillera, or chain 
of heights, stretching along the shores of the Pacific Ocean, at a 
distance of fifty or sixty miles inland. One portion of this prolonged 
range of high ground is known as the Australian Alps, another por- 
tion bears the name of the Blue Mountains^ and a third is entitled 
the Liverpool Range, 

1. The Australian Alps are in the extreme south-east of the continent, 
partly within Victoria, and partly within the adjacent colony of New South 
Wales. They reach upwards of 6000 feet in height, which is a greater 
altitude than that of any other mountains in Australia. At this moiderate 
elevation, the Australian Alps are covered with perpetual snow. Mount 
Koakiusko^ one of the highest summits, is upwards of 7000 feet. 

2. The Blue Mountains are to the northward of the Australian Alps, and 
within New South Wales. They seldom exceed 3000 feet. 

3. The Liverpool Range is still farther north. The high grounds continue 
in the same direction along the whole eastern side of the continent, and only 
terminate in Cape York, its northernmost extremity. 

South Australia, which includes St. Vincent and Spencer Gulfs, contains 
some ranges of high ground in the neighbourhood of those inlets. These 
have the same general direction of north and south as the cordillera of 
the eastern coasts. Few of them exceed 3000 feet in height. 

The western coasts of the Australian continent are backed by high 
CTOunds of moderate elevation, seldom exceeding 2000 feet. Part of these 
bear the name of the Darling Range. There are similar tracts of high 
ground in the neighbourhood of many parts of the north-western and 
northern coasts, but they nowhere exhibit the character of mountain- 
chains. 



1 Torres Strait is about 90 miles wide. 
Numerous islets and reefs render its naviga- 
tion extremely diifficult and dangerous. 

2 Bfuw Strait is about lao miles wide, and 



is limited on the east by Flinders Island, 
and on the west by King Island. The 40th 
parallel S. lat. passes through both of these 
islands. 
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From the inland base of the cotut-rauge the country spreads out in 
vast plains towards the distant interior of the Aostralian contiaent. In 
many parta these plains eihibit almost perfect uniformity of level, so com- 
plete as to afford no outfall hi the rivera. Bnt this ia not always thacaaei 
elsewhere the country is more diversified, and tracts of undulating ground, 
in many cases f^'assy and watered, are of frequent occurrence at consider- 
able distances ioland. 

A Urge portion of interior Aastralia ii yet Doeiplared,' but the continent 
hai been repeatedly crossed within recent yean, and the diiooTsries made 
have strikingly faleified the notions that bad previously been entertained 
with regard to its condition. Instead of an arid and inipnasable wilderness, 
the Auitralian interior appears to consist of vast pluns, moderately ^grassed 
and watered — in some places abonduitly so — and capable in genentl of being 
Dsed for paitoral porpoaes. There are, no doubt, exceptions Co this general 
character, as in tbe cue of the regions traversed by Captain 3tnui and 
others, which the eiploreis found aa arid wildemeu, devoid alike of water 
and vegetation, and tbe surface of the ground diversified only by shifting 
■andhilli and saltmarshei. 

ILL V JsitS.— Anetralia has no rivers which can compare Witt the 
livers of other continentB in volume of water, and consequent capa- 
bility of navigation. Tet la^e portions of it are at least moderately 
watered, in anfflcient measure to furnish the needful amount of 
irrigation to the soil, and its longer streams have been recently 
proved capable of ascent by steamers of light draught for consider- 
able distances inland, during the season of flood. 

1. The most considerable river of Australia is the M-urray, which rises 
in the Australian Alps, and flows into the Southern Ocean at Encounter 
Bay. The Murray is izoo miles long, and waters an area of zoo,ooo 
sqoare miles. Within this extensive river-basin are included the courses 
of the Uvrrumiidgte, Lothian, and Darling, which are tributaries of tbe 
Murray. 

Tbe Murray it navigable for steamers to within 150 miles of its source. 
The MurrDmbidgee hsa a total length of 1350 miles, 500 of which are nuvi- 
gable. The Dadiog is aboat 1160 miles long, and is navigable daring the 
winter months. 

2. There are numerous rivers on the eastern side of Australia, between 
the coast-chain of mountains and the ocean. Among the principal of them 
(beginning at Moreton Bay and proceeding southward) are the BriAiait, 
CUirence, lladeay, Huntrr, HawkahuTy, and ^laailuuien. North of More- 
ton Bay the chief rivers are the Fitzroy and the Bvrdehin. 

enters in Auslralia mq:-^i.j Ctickarit, In (S.J rorrul. In 1^5, oroaaed troni Perth £ 

1S44-45, eat oDt frcm SyOAev, and DJLiniatflly the CelflpApti line. (;.) In the lame jtar 

reached Fort £sfi]netuii, dlftra>veriiig on his Oi^rf crDea^ from Fowler Bar, near ttaeluad 

vay tlie FUzroy, Bordekiii, Milch^U, and of the Great AoitnUan Bight, to PmllL 



retom joomev both pertthed. I^.l^fiiirrf, ia ruise. (8.) In 1^ Hie Qatmaltma^ i 

qnentlr HdoplcdfcrtheOTcrlandTfl^Ktapb. IheumB year Forrest travelled from 

U.^-Porn9j.biiS7a, proceeded from Perth to h>KlDffBouDdr Hfl»ingeiploredthoFI 

BonUi AiuUuUa, lu tbe suae jear Oila rlier, he uniUied north, and with dlltl 

dliooTBrod the dry saltmarsh of Lake Ama- reached Poit Buwln. Poircst eetlD 

west ot ihe Oieiland Telegraph, reaching of land luJlablB fci paatoml poipcoei. 
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3. The rivers on the western side of the continent are inferior to those 
on its eastern coasts. The most important are the Swan, Murchison, Gas- 
coyne, Ashburton, and the FUzroy, 

4. Upon the northern coasts of the Australian continent there are also 
numerous streams, but none of them come from any great distance inland, 
and their supply of water is chiefly dependent on the periodical rains. 
The Victoria RiveTf on the north-western coast, is one of the most con- 
siderable. Of the rivers flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria, the principal 
are the Boper, Flinders^ and Mitchell. 

*«* The chief characteristic of the rivers of Australia is their liability to 
sudden and violent floods. They are for the most part mere surface-torrents, 
supplied by the rains. During seasons of drought they become speedily 
dii^ up under the intense heat of an AustraUau sun, or the stream is coq- 
verted mto a chain of ponds. With the recurrence of the rainy season, vast 
floods of water are poured through their beds, and huge trunks of trees, 
masses of rock, and other dSbris, hurried down by the stream, bear witness 
to the violence of the torrent. The Murray and its chief tributaries are 
perennial streams, but their volume of water undergoes great variation, 
according to the season of drought or rain. 

LAKES. — Lake Alexandrinaf through which the Murray passes im- 
mediately above its mouth, is the largest lake in Australia. It is a 
shallow expanse of water, difficult to navigate. The other lakes that are 
marked on the maps of Australia are only saltmarshes, or mere surface 
ponds, with dry beds during the larger portion of the year. Of these the 
most extensive are lakes Eyre, Torrem, and Gairdner^ north of Spencer 
Gulf, and the recently-discovered LaJce Amadetis, in the interior. 

CLIMATE. — The prevailing characteristic of the Australian cli- 
mate is intense aridity. The air is almost imiformly warm, dry, and 
healthy .1 In many districts, however, especially at a distance from 
the coast, the temperature undergoes frequent and sudden changes. 

Nearly one-half of Australia falls within the Torrid Zone. Even its highest 
latitudes are not more distant from the equator than the shores of Spain, 
southern Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, upon the opposite side of the globe. 
The whole of Australia, therefore, experiences a hi^ temperature, but, from 
its situation in the southern hemisphere, the amount of heat diminishes from 
north to south, instead of (as in the case of the northern continents) from 
south to north. The southernmost parts of Australia are the coolest, and 
the heat increases with every successive parallel in a northwardly direction. 

The most populated portions of the Australian continent — that is, the 
settled districts of Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Western Australia — have a climate which bears much resemblance, in so 
far as temperature is concerned, to that of the extreme south of Europe. 
The colony of Queensland, which is nearer the Tropic of Capricorn, is, 
of course, hotter ; and the northern coasts, which are within the Torrid 
Zone, are hotter still. Intenselv hot winds, generated in the arid desert 
of the interior, are sometimes felt within the coast-districts, and produce 
eflects which, for a brief season, resemble those that result from the 
simoom of the African wilderness. 

Rainfall. — The rains in Australia fall with great violence at particular 
seasons, which (within the settled districts) are coincident with the winter 
of the southern hemisphere, that is. May to August. During nine months 
of the year rain seldom occurs. It is supposed that the rainfidl is greater on 
the eastern than on the western side of the continent. 

1 The mean death-rate in the Australian colonies in 1878 was 14.94. In England and 
Wales the average rate is about 22.3. 
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ITATUBAL PBODUCnOirS.— The mineral wealth of Australia 
equals that of any of the other continents ; its animal and v^etahle 
productions are inferior, and differ in many respects from those of 
the rest of the globe. 

1. Metals and Minerals. — Australia has been proved, within recent 
years, to abound in mineral resources. The goldfields of Victoria rival 
those of California in abundance of produce, and the copper ore of South 
Australia is of unsurpassed richness. 

Gold iM found in Australia along the inland base of the Australian Alps, 
and at various localities within the basin of the upper Murray and its tribu- 
tary streams, as well as in other parts of the province of Victoria. Some of 
the goldfields are within New South Wales, but those of Victoria are of far 
greater value. Other metals— iron, copper, lead, and tin — occur in the settled 
portions of Australia. Coal is only found within New South Wales, Queens- 
land, Victoria, and in the neighbouring island of Tasmania. Valuable tin 
mines are now worked in New South Wales and Queensland. There are ricb 
deposits of iron ore in Tasmania. 

2. Vegetation. — The native vegetation of Australia is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of other parts of the globe. Australia is the oidy one of 
the continents that has no characteristic food*plants of its own — neitiier 
grains, fruits, nor esculent roots of any value. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, the plants that are indigenous to its soil are valueless as food. Many 
of its trees, however, yield valuable timber ; they belong chiefly to the 
orders known as gum-trees {eucalypti) and acacias. 

All the grains and fruits that belong to southern Europe and similar 
regions of sub-tropical temperature flourish, however, in the Australian soil 
The vinCf orange, Jiff, olive, peach, and numberless fruits of like descriptioD, 
grow in unsurpassed luxuriance. Both wheat and maize return abundant crops. 

3. Zoology. — (i.) The native animals of Australia present no analogy to 
those of other regions. The largest of its mammalia is the kangaroo, which 
belongs to an order (the marsupial) that is scarcely represented elsewhere. * 
Two- thirds of the native animals of Australia are either kangaroos or 
opossums. There are numerous varieties of the kangaroo, differing greatly 
in size from one another. The most formidable among the carnivorous 
animals of Australia is the native dog or dingo, which is fast diminishing 
in numbers, and will probably soon become extinct. 

The animals native to Australia, like the plants indigenous to that region, 
are of no obvious service to man. At least they include none which can 
supply the same uses to man as the domesticated cattle of other regions — no 
oxen, sheep, goat, horse, deer, camel, or elephant. All the domei^ic quad- 
rupeds of Europe, however, have been introduced into Australia. Sheep and 
oxen^ are now reared there in almost countless numbers. Herds of wild oxen, 
descended from strayed members of the settlers' stock, are occasionally met 
with in the distant interior. 

(2.) The native birds of Australia, and indeed all the members of the 
animal world, are unlike those of other lands. The emu (or Australian 
ostrich) is found within the arid plains of the interior. Snakes and other 



1 The distinguiahkig characteristic of this 
tribe of anixuala is the pouch under the neck, 
in Miiich they carry their young. Opossums 
are found in America (see j^e 338). With 
this exception, the mamipial oraer of ani- 
mals is confined to the Australian division 
of the globe (Tasmania included), with New 



Guinea and a few of the neighbouring 
islands. The kangaroo is found only in 
Australia, New Guinea, and the adjacent 
Am Islands. 

s In 1878 there were over 61,000,000 sheep 
in Australia, nearly 6,500,000 cattle, and up* 
wards of 800,000 horses. 
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nieinbers of the reptile kind are not generally numerous, nor ia the general 
aridity of the Australian soil favourable to their development. They are 
more numerous within or near the tropical portions of the continent than 
in the settled provinces of the south and south-east. " In the insect 
world Australia occupies a foremost position, whether as regards number, 
peculiarity, or activity, the latter quality being conspicuous in the 
7no9quUo," 

INHABITANTS.— The chief part of the present inhabitants of 
Australia are of British descent The colonisation of this distant 
region by Great Britain commenced nearly a century since (in 1788), 
and has progressed 'with greatly accelerated speed since the discovery 
of its goldfields in 1851. There are now 2,750,000 British subjects 
in the settled provinces of Australia, speaking the English language, 
and following the ordinary usages, in all essential respects, of tne 
Anglo-Saxon race. A few settlers from other European lands, chiefly 
Germans, are intermingled with the British population. 

The aboriginal natives of Australia are among the most degraded members 
of the human race. They are few in Dumber, and are rapidly diminishing. 
Thej are now, indeed, seldom seen in the neighbourhood of the towns. The 
scattered tribes that wander over the vast interior obtain a scanty subsistence 
from such means as the forests or riverbeds of their native land afford. A 
few roots and berries, with shell-fish, insects, grubs, and other objects repul- 
sive to civilised tastes, are the sole native resources of the Australian savage 
in this respect. The aborigines of Australia belong to what ethnologists dis- 
tinguish as the Papuan (or Austral-Negi-o) race. Their skins are of dark 
colour — almost black, and their stature below the average of Europeans. 



QUESTIONS ON AUSTRALIA 



X. In what particular, as to situation, 
is Australia distinguished from each of 
the other continents ? 

2. Bywhat oceans is Australia bounded 
on the east, west, and south ? 

3. State the area of Australia. 

4. Name the four principal inlets^straits. 
and capes of Australia. 

5. which portion of the coasts of Aus- 
tralia exhibits the most continuous chain 
of high grounds ? How are the different 
X^arts of this cordillera named? 

6. Point on the map to the Australian 
Alps. What height do they reach ? 

7. In what other parts of the Australian 
continent (besides tlie eastern coast) do 
i-anges of high ground occur? 

„. 8. What is the general character of the 
interior regions of the Australian con- 
tinent, so far as they are yet known ? 

9. Name the most considerable among 
the rivers of Australia, and trace out its 
course upon the map. In what mountains 
does it nse ? 

10. Name some of the rivers on the 
eastern, western, and north-western 
coasts of Australia. 

11. What is the chief characteristic of 
the Australian rivers ? 



12. Name the largest lake of Australia, 
and point it out upon the map. 

13. What is the prevailing characteristic 
of the climate of Australia ? With what 
countries of Eurbpe may the settled por- 
tions of Australia be compared, in regard 
to temperature ? 

X4. Say what you know concerning the 
mineral productions of Australia. In 
which parts of it is gold found? In 
which copper ? In which coal ? 

15. Give some jjarticulars concerning 
the native vegetation of the Australian 
continent. 

z6. To what order of mammalia do the 
greater number of the animals of Austi-alia 
belong ? In what other part of the world 
are members of this order found ? 

17. Name some of the quadrupeds, 
among tiie domesticated animals of other 
regions, that are absent from the native 
zoolo^ of Australia. 

x8. To what race and nation does the 
chief part of the present population of 
Australia belong? 

10. Say what you know concerning the 
native population of this division of the 
globe. 
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THE AUSTEALIAN COLONIES. 

The settled portions of Australia constitute six colonies, each of 
them under the rule of a governor appointed by the British Crown. 
Five of these colonies are on the Australian mainland — namely, New 
South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia. One of them — Tasmania — consists of the island of that 
name. The governor of New South Wales — the earliest settled of 
the colonies — ^ranks as Governor-General of the entire group. 

I. NEW SOUTH WALES ^ occupies part of the east coast of Australia, 
and stretches inland for a distance of nearly 600 miles. It is bounded 
on the north hj Queensland, on the west by South Australia, on 
the sovih by Victoria, and on the east by the Pacific It includes 
an area of 323,000 square miles,^ and has a population estimated on 
June 30, 1880, at 750,000. 

(i.) The Blue Mountains, the Liverpool Range, nnd the northerly portion 
of the Australian Alps ^ fall within New South Wales. The rivers Shoal- 
haven, Hawkesbury, Hunter, Macleay, and Clarence belong to its seaward 
division. The Macquarie river, together with the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, 
Darling, and other tributaries of the Murray, water its inland plains. The 
river Murray divides New South "Wales from Victoria.* 

(2.) The chief produce of New South Wales is wooly' which is exported to 
England. Vast flocks of sheep,^ and also numerous cattle, are reared on the 
pasture-grounds of the interior. Sheep and cattle farming are the chief 
pursuits, but agriculture is now well attended to, there being, in 1880, over 
600,000 acres under cultivation, while upwards of 17,000,000 were enclosed 
but not as yet tilled. The principal objects of cultivation are wheat, maizes 
and other grains. Sugar, tobacco, an'owroot, and wine are also produced. 

The goldJQelds of New South Wales yield a much less return than those of 
the neighbouring colony : but it was in this province, within the valley of the 
JMacquarie river, that gold was first found in Australia, in 1851. In 1879 the 
total yield of gold was valued at ;£^399,ooo. Silver, lead, tin, copper, ii'on, 
and coal are also found. In 1879, 1,500,000 tons of coal were raised. 

(^.) The government is vested in a governor, representing the Crown, 
anof a parliament of two houses. Revenue (1879), /4,475,ooo ; Expenditure, 
;f 5,839,000 ; Public Debt, ^f 14,937,000, of which ^i 1,000,000 were spent in 
constructing railways. ^ 

(4.) The colony is divided into 13 pastoral districts, and also into 118 
counties, 20 of which (locally known as the old counties) are on or near the 
coast, the rest (the new counties) being in the interior. 

(5.) Sydney, which ranks as the Australian metropolis, is the oldest settle- 
ment in this region. It was founded in 1788. Sydney stands on the southern 
shore of Port Jackson, one of the most magnificent of natural harbours, and 
is a highly flourishing seat of commerce, with 200,000 inhabitants.^ New- 
castle is at the mouth of the river Hunter, in proximity to the coalfield of 
New South Wales. Bathnrftt, on the river Macquarie, to the west of the 
Blue Mountains, is the oldest of the settlements in the interior.' 



1 New South Wales is the oldest colony 
hi Australia, and originated in a penal settle- 
ment made at Sydney Cove (Port Jackson) 

2 t.«., Five and a half times that of Eng- 
land and Wales. The total length of the 
coast-line is about 800 miles. 

> Highest point, Mount Koahiuako, 7308 feet. 

* The dividing line firom South Australia 
is formed by the Z4ist meridian, and from 
Queensland oy the 39th parallel S. lat. 



s In 1879, 64,059,824 lbs. of wool, valued at 
£3,800,543, were exported. 

o In i^ there were in the colony 39,000,000 
sheep, and 3,900,000 cattle. 

7 On January z, 1880^ there were 734) miles 
of railway open. 

s i.e., including the suburbs. 

9 Norfolk Isluid, situated 900 miles to 
the eastward of the Australian oontinentt fa 
attached to the government at New Sontti 
Wales. 
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2. QUEENSLAND 1 comprises the north-eastern portion of Australia, 
and is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Carpentaria and Torres 
Strait, on the west by South Australia, on the south by New South 
Wales, and on the east by the Pacific Ocean. 

(i.)Totalarea,669,520squaremile8; length, from north to south, 1300 miles; 
breadth, 800 miles ; coast-line, about 2500 miles ; population (1880) 217,000. 

(2.) A range of mountains runs nearly parallel to the coast from York 
peninsula to the neighbourhood of Brisbane.^ The principal rivers are the 
Brisbane, which falls into Moreton Bay ; and, farther north, the FUzroy and 
the Burdekin, flowing into the Pacific ; and the MitcheU, OUhert^ Norman, 
and Flinders, flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria. In the interior are the 
Barcoo or Victoria river, which flows towards Cooper Creek, and the Conda- 
mine and several other tributaries of the Darling. There are several hundred 
islands along the coast. At. a distance of from 10 to 150 miles from the 
coast is the vast natural breakwater of the Qreai Barrier Beef, 

(3.) The natural productions of Queensland comprise gold, tin, copper, 
and coal, but the colony is chiefly famous for its sheep and cattle; and the 
principal articles of export are tcool and preserved meat. The soil, in many 
places, presents *' the most favourable conditions for the successful cultivation 
of sugar, ^ coffee, rice, and other tropical productions." 

(4.) Queensland is divided into 12 lar^e districts, in which there were, in 
1879, 165 towns, of which 18 were municipalities. The capital of the colony 
and seat of government is Brisbane {pojmlation, 35,000), on the river Bris- 
bane, about 25 miles from its mouth. The other chief towns are Rock- 
liampton, an important port on Fitzroy river, Maryborougli, and Ipswich. 

3. VICTOBIA is divided from New South AVales by the river 
Murray. It is bounded by New South Wales on the north and north- 
east, and by South Australia on its western side. On the south and 
south-east it has the channel of Bass Strait and the adjoining ocean. 
Victoria has an area of about 88,o<x) square miles (one thirty-fourth 
part of the entire continent),* and a population (1880) of about 
900,000.* 

(i.) A chain of mountains, known as the Dividing Range, extends across 
the colony from east to west at a distance of from 60 to 70 miles from the 
coast. The eastern part of this range is known as the Australian Alps, the 
western as the Grampians. There are about 15 peaks above 5000 feet in 
height, the highest being Bogong, 6508 feet. All the chief rivers of Victoria 
rise in the central range, those to the north flowing into the Murray, and 
those to the south into the sea. The Murray forms, for 670 miles, the northern 
frontier of Victoria. Of its numerous tributaries within the colony the prin* 
cipal are the Ovens, GotUbum, and Loddon, The Yarra-Yarra flows into 
Port Philip. The extreme eastern part of Victoria is drained by the Snowy 
Biver, and the extreme west by the Glenelg, Of the numerous inlets along 
the coast,^ the largest and most important is Port Philip Bay (40 miles long). 

(2.) Sheep-faxming, mining, and agriculture are the chief industries.^ The 
staple articles of export are wool^ and gold.^ Wheat, oats, and barley are 
extensively cultivated, and a considerable quantity of wine, of good quality, 
is now produced. There are also 2500 manufactories in the colony. In 1880 
nearly 1200 miles of railway were open or in course of construction. 



1 Queensland— then known as the Moreton 
Bay district— formed part of New South 
Wales until 1858, when it was formed into 
a distinct colony. 

s Known as the Cocta Eange. Highest 
point, Mount Dalrympkt 4350 feet. 

s In 1879-80^ 12,000 tons of sugar were ex- 
ported. 

* About one and a half times larger than 
England and Wales. 



6 The population in 1836 only amounted to 
336 1 

8 About 600 miles long. 

7 In 1879 there were nearly 9,400,000 sheep 
in the colony. 

8 In 1879, 95,638,381 lbs. of wool, valued at 
£5,360,634, were exported. 

9 The total quantity of gold raised since 
its discovery in 1851 is estimated at 48,719,930 
ozs., Talued at £194,879^733. 
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(3.) The gKnrefiuiieiik is the aame as in the oOier eo]oiii»y hj a goremor 
appointed bj the Home Gorcnunettt, an exeentiTe eonnol, and two legis- 
btire houses. The eolonj is dirided into 4 districts and 37 eonntiea. The 
principd tovns are Melboame, BaHarat, and Gcelrais. MellKyiizaie^ the 
capital oi Victoria, stands near the head of Port FhiHp, on the small lirer 
Tarra, whidi mns into that arm of the sea. It has grown with snr^isiog 
rapidity into a flourishing eommerdal citj, with 256,000 inhahitanta. Bal- 
lanit {poptdatitm, 47,000), the next city in importance to Melboiime, is the 
i^^Am^ goldfield town of Yietoria. Geekmir. tlAs tiiird place in the proTuiee, 
is at tiie soatb-westem eomer of Port PhiEp, about 45 miles souUi-west <^ 
Melbourne. The district of Portland Baj, to the westward of Port Philip, 
has sereral flourishing settlements on its shores. New and thriving towns 
hare sprung up in ererj part of tiie prorinee of Tictoria, which is raindly 
adTandng in population and wealth. 

(4. ) Victoria was made a distinct colon j in 1851. It had previoualj formed 
part of New Sontii Wales, and was known as the Port Plulip district, from 
the harbour of that name, on its southern eoast-line. Melbourne, its chief 
citj, was not founded until 1837. Though oi so recent an origin, Victoria is 
the most populous, and is eommereianj tibe most important, of the Australian 
colonies. This is owing to the unsurpassed richness of its goldfields, which 
hare rapidly attracted population thither. 

4. 8017TH AUSTRALIA comprises the central portion of the con- 
tinent, and is bounded on the north by the Arafora Sea and the Gulf 
of Carpentaria ; on the south by the Southern Ocean ; on the east by 
Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria ; and on the- west by 
West Australia. The total area is upwards of 900,000 square miles,^ 
of which about 250,000 square miles are more or less occupied, mainly 
for pastoral purposes. The population, according to the recent 
census,' was 277,00a' 

(i.) South Australia proper only includes the territory south of the 26th 
parallel, between the 129th and I2i8t meridians. The northern terri- 
tory, annexed in 1863, extends north of 26** S. lat., between the 129th aod 
138th meridian. Of the former, comprising an area of 380,000 square miles, 
a large nroportion has been occupied ; of the latter, although well adapted for 
pastoral purposes, and with a soil and climate suitable for the cultiration 
of cotton ana other tropical products, but little has as yet been utilised. 

(2.) The chief natural features are (i), in South Austialia, a range of moun- 
tains extending from Cape Jerris, along the eastern side of the Gulf of St 
Vincent, north to the great sail lakes. ^ A minor range traverses the penin- 
sula of Fort Lincoln.'^ The coast is indented by two large inlets, the Chdf 
of St, Vincent and Spencer Gulf, At the mouth of the Mter is Kangaroo 
Island. The Murray empties itself into Lake Alexandrinct, which communi- 
cates with the sea by a narrow channel. North of Spencer Gulf are the vast 
salt lakes of Torrens and Eyre, and north of the Gawler Bange is Lake Gaird- 
ner, (2) In the northern territory are several navigable rivers, of which the 
principal are the Boper, Adelaide^ Daly, and Victoria, On the coast are 
MelvilU and Bathurst islands, off Van Diemen's Gulf, and Groote Eylandt^ in 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

(3. ) The chief productions are wool, com, copper, and wine. This colony has 
more of agricultural industry than any of the other colonies on the Australian 
mainland. Its wheat and other faim produce are of the highest quality, and 
are largely exported to the neighbouring colonies. The mineral wealth of the 
colony consists chiefly of copper,^ but trcm, gold, silver, and bismuth also exist. 



1 About fifteen times the area of England 
and Wales. 

'i April 3. 1881. 

» Exolostve of about 4000 aborigines. 

4 The Flinders Range. Highest point, 
Mount Bryan, 3012 fuet. 



* The Gawler Range. 

The famous Bvrra-Burra copper minC:, 
about 90 miles north-east of Adewide, was 
discovered in 184^ The history of this mine 
is indeed the ''^nistory of the commexcial 
progress of South Australia." 
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(4.) The settled portions of South Australia are divided into counties, 
hundreds, and districts. The government is administered by a governor and 
two houses of parliament. The chief towns are the following : — Adelaide, 
the chief city of South Australia, lies a few miles from the eastern shore of 
St. Vincent Gulf, and has about 85,000 inhabitants. The mining district of 
Buxra-BiiXTa, or Kooringa, is to the northward of Adelaide, about 90 miles 
distant. Port Lincoln is at the western entrance of Spencer Gulf. Port 
Elliot is at the mouth of the Murray. North-west of Adelaide, in the north 
of the Tork Peninsula, are the important copper-mining centres of Wallaxoo 
and Moonta. 

(5.) In the northern territory the chief settlement is Palmerston,^ on 
Port Darwin. Southport is an inland town 24 miles south of Palmerston. The 
settlement at Port Essington, on Coburg Peninsula, was abandoned in 1850. 

5. WEST AUSTRALIA 2 (in so far as its settled portion is con- 
cerned) 3 is limited to the south-western comer of the Australian 
continent, from the neighbourhood of Swan river, on the western 
coast, to that of King George Sound, on the southern coast-line. It 
is the least important of the Australian colonies, and, though estab- 
lished in 1829, has only about 28,000 inhabitants. 

(r.) "The whole of the settled district is usually level, often undulating, 
but never mountainous. Excepting the spots cleared for cultivation, it may 
be described as one vast forest." There are three well-defined ranges of hills, 
the most westerly of which, the Darling Bxinge, Ues near the coast. The 
principal rivers are the Swan, Murchison, Gascoignef Ashhurton, and Fortescue, 
at which the Swan only is navigable to any extent;. 

(2.) The productions of West AustraUa comprise wheai, wine, sandaZ-wood, 
jarrah (or West AustraUan mahogany). Copper, lead, and iron ore are also 
found, but not much worked. Sheep-farming is at present the chief pursuit 
of the settlers, and wool forms the largest item of export. 

(3.) The government is administered by a governor, who is assisted by an 
executive and legislative councils. The colony is divided into thirteen dis- 
tricts. The chief towns are Perth, Freemantle, and Albany. Perth, {popu- 
lation, 6000), the capital of Western Australia, stands on the banks of the 
river Swan, and is now (1881) connected by rail with Freemantle, its port, 
at the mouth of that stream. Albany, on King George Sound, is the chief 
town on the southern coast-line of the province, and is an important mail- 
packet station. 

6. TASMANIA (or Van Diemen's Land, as it was, until recently, 
calledj is an island lying to the south of the Australian continent, 
and divided from it by Bass Strait. It has an area of 24,000 square 
miles, which is nearly half the size of England. 

(i.) Tasmania has a coast-line indented by numerous inlets, and a surface 
diversified bv alternate hills and valleys.^ Its highest elevations reach 5000 
feet above the sea. The two most important of its numerous rivers are 
the Derwent and the Tamar. The Derwent flows into the estuary of Storm 



1 The northern terminus of the " Overland 
Telegraph" from Port Augusta. 

s Western Australia (formerly koown as 
the Swan Biver Settlement) continued until 
1868 to be used as a convict settlement, but 
the transportation of criminals was then 
wisely abandoned. 

s Otherwise it includes the whole of the 
continent west of 129° E. long., embracing 
an area of about 975,000 square miles, or 
about sixteen times the size of England and 
Wales. 

* Tasmania has been described as a 
"beautiful, well-watered island, rich in 



harbours and inlets, traversed by high moun- 
tain-chains, full of crags, glens, ravines of 
commanding appearance. Everywhere there 
are good anchorages and many excellent 
harbours. Altogether the coast offers the 
most charming scenery, being for the most 
part bold and rocky. The interior especially 
is delightful, and here are united, so to 
speak, the climate of Italy, the beauty of 
the Apennines, and the fertility of England. 
Mountain and valley, hill and vale, crowned 
with high forests, and rich pasture-grounds 
in the plains, afford the most pleasing 
variety."^ 

Z 
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Bay, on the south-east coast. The Tama/r flows into the Bass Strait, on 
the north side of the island. 

(2.) The climate of Tasmania is cooler and also more hnmid than that of 
the Australian continent, bearing near resemblance to that of the southern 
coasts of England. Its vegetable produce bears evidence of this. The 
fruits and vegetables of the English orchard and garden, the apple, goose- 
berry, and common currant, for which the climate of the Australian main- 
land is too heated and dry, flourish in Tasmania. The fields and hedgerows 
remind the English settler of his native land. The indigenous plants and 
animals are the same as those of the neighbouring continent. Coisl is found 
in Tasmania. Iron, copper, lead, and other metals also occur. 

(3.) According to the recent (188 1) census, the population of Tasmania is 
116,000. Its commercial produce consists principally of wool. Excellent 
vJhtaJt is grown, and the climate is eminently favourable to agricultural 
operations. 

(4.) Tasmania is divided for administrative purposes into 18 counties. 
The governor is assisted by a legislative council and a house of assembly. 
The chief towns are Hobart-Town and Launceston. Hobaxt-Town,^ the 
capital of Tasmania, is on the river Derwent, a few miles above its entrance 
into Storm Bay. It was founded in 1804, and has about 25,000 inhabitants. 
Launceston, the second city on the island, is on the river Tamar, 50 miles 
above its entrance into Bass Strait. Georgetown is a watering-place at the 
mouth of the Tamar. 



QUESTIONS ON THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 



X. Of what number do the Australian 
colonies of Britain consist ? 

2. Name the mountains, and also the 
principivl rivers, that are within New 
ISouth Wales. 

3. What article constitutes tlio chief 
commercial produce of New South Wales ? 
To what country is this exported f 

4. Name the chief city of New South 
Wales. In what year was it founded? 
Upon what estuary does it sttmd 7 

5. In what part of New South Wales is 
Newcastle and Bathurst situated 7 

6. What name is given to the colony 
that lies immediately to the nortiiweurd of 
New South Wales? Describe its chief 
physical features. What town forms its 
capital ? 

7. WhereisMoreton Bay? What river 
faUsintoit? 

8. Describe the boundaries of Victoria, 
pointing to them on the map. 

9. By what name was the province of 
Victoria known prior to 1850? Whence 
was this name derived ? 

zo. For what article of natural produce 
is Victoria remarkable? In what year 
was this discovered? 

zz. Describe briefly the capital of Vic* 
toria. 

Z2. Where are Geelong, Castlemalne, 
and Portland Bay ? 



13. What are the present boundaries of 
South Australia? What two gulfs are 
within its coast-line ? 

Z4. Name the chief town of South 
Australia. 

Z5. For what articles of produce is South 
Australia chiefly noted ? 

z6. Where is the colony of Western 
Australia? What river falls into theses 
on its western coast-line ? What sound 
forms part of its southern coast ? 

XT. Name the capital and the chi^ port 
of Western Austrana. 

z8. For what purpose was the colony of 
Western Australia employed by the home 
government of Britain untU z868 ? 

zg. Where is Tasmania? By what name 
was it formerly called? What strait 
divides it from the Australian continent? 

20. What kind of surface has Tasmania? 
Name its two chief rivers. 

2z. In what respect does the climate ol 
Tasmania di£fer from that of the Austra* 
Uan mainland ? 

22. What productions of the mineral 
kingdom are found in Tasmania ? In what 
does its commercial produce piindpally 
consist? 

23. Name the capital of Tasmania, and 
point to its place on the map. Also the 
second town on the Island. Say on what 
river each of them stands. 



i From January z, z88z, the name is to be Hobart, instead of Hobart'Town. 
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POLYNESIA. 

FoLTNESiA embraces the vast multitude of islands that are 
scattered through the Pacific Ocean. The most northwardly of 
these is the group of the Sandwich Islands, which are nearly 
adjacent to the Tropic of Cancer. Upon the opposite side of 
the equator, the most southwardly members of Polynesia reach 
beyond the 50th parallel, and include the islands of the New 
Zealand group. In the direction of east and west, the most 
distant members of this insular region are a hundred and twenty 
degrees, or a third of the earth's circumference, apart, 

1. NEW ZEALAND^ consists of an extensive group of islands, situated 
to the southward of the equator,^ and within the South Temperate 
Zone. It embraces two large islands, with a third of much smaller 
size. The two large islands are divided by Cook Strait, and are dis- 
tinguished respectively as the North Island and the South Island. 
The South Island is divided from Stewart Island (as the third island 
of the group is named) by Foveaux Strait 

EXTENT.— The entire area of New Zealand is about 105,000 
square miles,^ which is nearly twice the size of England and 
Wales. 

NATTTRAL EEATXJBES.— High chains of mountains stretch 
through both the North and the South Islands of New Zealand, and 
reach above the line of perpetual snow. Mount Egmont, in the North 
Island, is 8270 feet in height. In the South Island, Mount Cook 
reaches 13,200 feet, and several other summits are above 10,000 feet 
The mountains, especially in the South Island, lie nearer the western 
than the eastern coast Extensive plains stretch in the latter direc- 
tion between the mountain-base and the sea, and are, in many cases, 
well adapted for pastoral pursuits. Both rivers and lakes are 
numerous, and the land is throughout abundantly irrigated. 

z. The principal rivers in the North Island are the Waikato (which drains 
Lake Taupo)^ the Waiho or Thames, and the WanganuL In South Island 
the chief are the Clarence, Avorif Waitdki, and Clutha. The latter is the 
longest river in New Zealand, and receives numerous trihutaxies — three of 
them from the large lakes of Hawea, Wanaka, and WaJuUipu, 

2. Evidences of volcanic action are found in most parts of New Zealand. 
Several shocks of earthquake have heen experienced, and there are volcanic 
l^es, with hot springs in their vicinity, in the interior of the North 
Island. 

1 New Zealand was discovered by Tasman, 
who visited it in 1642, and p^ave it the name 
of Nova Zeehxnda. Captam Cook oircum- 



hy wars with the natives, in 1843-47, i860, 
1863-64, and 1868-69. 

3 About laoo miles south-east of Australia. 

8 North Island has an area of 44,736 square 

- " a r 



navigated the islands in 1760-70, and took 
formal possession of them. The first settle- 
ment was made in 1839. In the following 

year, the first governor. Captain Hobson, i with an extreme breadth of 250 miles; Sout'u 
arranged the Treaty of Waitangi, by which j Island is about 500 miles long and varies 
the native chiefs ceded the sovereignty of the > from 150 to aoo miles in width; Stewart 
island to Great Britain. The progress of the j Island is about 30 miles long and 25 miles 
colony was greatly checked at various times ; broad. 



miles: South Island, 5^224; and Stewart 
Island, 1300. North Island is 500 miles long, 
with an extreme breadth of 250 miles ; South 
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CLIMA.TK — ^The climate of New Zealand is temperate and 
healthy, presenting no material difference from that of England, 
excepting in a somewhat greater humidity of the air, and in the fre- 
quent occurrence of high winds. Its perfectly insular position follj 
accounts for this. 

FBODTJCTIONS. — The indigenous vegetation of New S^ealand 
includes several kinds of valuahle timber (chiefly from trees of the 
pine tribe), but, like that of Australia, though perha^ in a less 
degree, is deficient in food-plants. New Zealand has neither native 
grains nor fruits. The taro and the sweet potato are cultivated as 
their chief articles of diet by the natives. The native flax {phor- 
mium t€nax) is capable of furnishing a valuable cordage. 

1. Animal life it deficient to an extraordinary degree. The hog was the 
largest quadrnped found in New Zealand bj the first settlers. The dog, a 
few rats and nuce, and the hog, make up the sum total of the land animals 
of this extensive region. There are no marsupials. 

2. But the grains, fruits, vegetables, and domestic cattle of Britain thrive 
in the plains of New Zealand, the outward aspect of which is becoming 
rapidly altered under the hands of the settlers. Sheep are reared in great 
numbers, especially in the province of Canterbury, and wool constitutes the 
chief article of export* 

INHABITAirrS.— New Zealand was colonised by Britain in 
1839, and has since remained an appanage of the British Crown. 
The population, according to the recent (1881) census, numbers 
489,561. There is a considerable but decreasing native population 
— now reduced to fewer than 4o,ocx>— by far the greater number of 
whom are found on the North Island. 

The native New Zealanders (who are called Maories) are a totally distinct 
race from th€ Australian savage, and possess vastly superior capabilities. 
They belong to the Malay famuv of nations, and are a well-formed, mm* 
cular race of people, with dark-brown complexions. They have been con- 
verted to Christianity ; but their numbers are decreasing. 

INDTTSTRY. — The colonists are mostly engaged in sheep-farm- 
ing, agriculture, mining, and trade. 

1. Sheep-farming and cattle-rearing are carried on in all the provinces. In 
1880 there were nearly 1000 runs in the colony, of a totad area of 12,000,000 
acres. The number of sheep has increased from 1,500,000 in 1858 to 
13,000,000 in 1879. Altogether about 50,000,000 acres are fitted for pas- 
turage, but the larger portion of this is now covered with forests. 

2. Agriculture is making rapid progress, the total area under cultivation 
in 1879 being upwards of 800,000 acres. Of a total area of 67,000,000 acres, 
about 12,000,000 are fitted for agriculture. The chief objects of culture are 
w?i€tU and (xUs. Barley, maize, and the ordinary European fruits and vege- 
tables, are also grown. 

3. mining is an important branch of industry, the colony being rich in 
mineral resources. Oold was first discovered in 1857, and to March 31, 1880, 
the total exports amounted to 9,326,248 oz., valued at ;|^36, 47 1,588. Besides 
gold, copper, silver, tin, iron, and coal are found in various localities. 

4. Commerce. The commei-ce of the colony in 1879 was twenty times 
greater than in 1859. The principal exports are idooI, gold, guniy com and 
fiour, preserved meat, ko. In 1879 the total value of the exports was 
;£5«743900o. In the same year the imports, consisting chiefly of British 
manufactures and colonial produce, were valued at /8, 374,000. The principal 
ports are Auckland, Napier, and Wellington, in North Ishuid ; and NeLi^* 
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Hokitika, and Dunedin in South Island. The trade and industry of the 
colony hfui made vast progress since the constmction of a system otraUtoaytf 
at the expense of the government. Although only commenced in 1872, 
1 169 miles ^ were open for traffic on March 31, 1880. j 

DIVISIONS and TOWNS.— The colony of New Zealand was, 
until 1876, divided into nine provinces, four on the North and five 
on the South Island. In that year the county system was adopted, 
the colony being divided into 63 counties, of which 32 are in North 
Island, 30 in South Island, and i in Stewart Island. The pro- 
vincial divisions are, however, temporarily continued as provincial 
districts. The names of these, with their principal towns, are as 
follow : — 



On the North Island. 


On the South Island. 


;Auckland, . 
Welungtok, 
Tabanaki, . 
Hawkk Bay, 


Auckland. 
Wellington. 
New Plymouth. 
Napier. | 


Nelson, 

Mablborouoh, . 
Camteebdbt, 
Otago, 
Wesixand, . 


Nelson. 

Picton. 

Christchurch. 

Dunedin. 

Hokitika. 



The town of Wellington {population, 16,000), situated on the east side 
of Cook Strait, upon the fine harbour of Port Nicholson, is the capital of 
the colony. Auckland, in the more northerly province of that name, was 
formerly the capital. New Plymouth is near tne foot of Mount Egmont, 
on the west side of the island. 

Nelson, the earliest formed of the settlements in the South Island, is 
on the shore of Cook Strait. The province of Canterbury, on the east 
coast of the South Island, includes Banks Peninsula, with an extensive 
pastoral region of the adjacent interior. Otago, farther to the south, ou 
the same line of coast, includes extensive goldfields. 



2. The smaller islands of Polynesia are scattered at distant and 
unequal intervals over the immense expanse of the Pacific Ocean, 
both to the north and south of the equator. They are most numerous 
between the loth parallel of south latitude and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn — that is, within the southern portion of the Torria Zone. 

NATXJBAL FEATXTBES.— The small islands of Polynesia are 
either of coral or of volcanic formation — the coral islands being by much 
the more numerous. They consist, with few exceptions, of low reefs, 
raised only a few feet above the level of the sea, and m many cases hardly 
on a higher level than that reached by the flood-tide. These islands owe 
their formation to the labours of the coral-worm, a species of zoophyte, 
which builds up to the level of the ocean the stony matter secreted by 
its own economy. When once the surface of the sea is reached, the coral 
spreads laterally, but the labours of this most wonderful of Nature's 
architects are no longer continued in a vertical direction, for water is 
necessary to its existence. It is found that the coral-worm cannot exist 
at greater depth than twenty or thirty fathoms, so that the numerous 
cor^ reefs of the Pacific and other seas are based upon submarine rocks. 

1 361 mUes in North Island and 808 in Soutb Island. 
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X. The greater number of the coral islands are of semicironlar shape, with a 
lagoon of still water enclosed between the inner curve of the semicironlar 
and the reef which connects its extremities. A few of them form complete 
circles, with enclosed lagoons. One or more openings invariably occur in 
the reef, through which vessels can enter the lagoon, and ride in Bsdeiy, 
while storms rage in the outer ocean. 

2. The volcanic islands of Polynesia reach in many cases a height of several 
thousand feet above the ocean, and owe their elevation to the agencv of 
subterranean fire. Bfany of them are surrounded by reefs of coral, which 
render the approach to their shores a task of danger. 

CLIMATE. — ^The climate is one of the most delightful In the world. 
The heat of the Torrid Zone is here tempered by the influence of the vast 
surrounding ocean. The thermometer undergoes little variation through- 
out the year, and an almost uniform serenity of atmosphere prevails. 

PiKODTJCTIONS. — This island-world possesses some productions 
that are peculiiur to itself, chief amongst them the bread-fruit tree, the 
principal food of the native Polynesian race. The plantain or banana, 
cocoa-nut, yam, taro, sweet potato, and arrow-root are common to this 
part of the globe with the i^ands of the Indian seas. The sugar-cane, 
vine, orange, and other fruits of warm latitudes, all flourish. None of 
the larger members of the animal kingdom are found, with the exception 
of such domestic cattle as have been introduced by Europeans. 

ISLANDS. — The smaller islands of Polynesia include the fol- 
lowing groups, besides a vast number of scattered islets. The three 
first named of them are to the north, the others to the south, of the 
equator : — 



Sandwich Islands. 
Caroline Islands. 
Ladrone (or Marianne) 
Islands. 


Society Islands. 
Low Archipelago. 
Marquesas Islands. 
Cook (or Hervey) Islands. 


Samoa (or Navigator) 

Islands. 
Friendly Islands. 
Fiji Islands. 



INHABITAlTTS.~In all the above groups, with the exception of the Fiji 
Islands, the inhabitants are of the Malay or brown race — the same race of 
mankind as that to which the New Zealanders belong. The inhabitants of 
the Fiji Islands are of the black or Austral-Negro race. The numbers of the 
Polynesian islanders have undergone a rapid decrease since the time when 
Europeans first became familiar with them, in the latter half of the i8th 
century. 

The Sandwich Islands ^ are among the most considerable of the 
Polynesian groups, and their position — ^midway between the Old and 
New Worlds — ^is one of great commercial importance. They include 
eight principal islands, of which Hawaii (or Owhyhee) is the largest 
Hawaii has an area of 4500 square miles — ^nearly three-fourths the 
size of Yorkshire. The population of the whole group numbers 
about 60,000.^ The form 01^ government is a limited monarchy — 
the native king holding the executive power ; the legislative being 
vested in two chambers. 



1 The group was discovered by Captain 
Oook in 1778. Cook was killed in the fol- 
lowing year by the natives of Hawaii. The 
iBlands were ceded to England in 1843, but 
restored the same year. 



s The king of the Sandwich Islands is now 
(1881) visiting several foreign countries, for 
the purpose of inducing immigrants to settle 
in the islands, as the natives are n^^idly de- 
creasing in number. 
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1. These iBlands are of volcanic formation, and rise into high mountains 
in the interior. The highest points of Hawaii reach nearly 14,000 feet 
above the' sea. The volcano of Kilaaeh, in the same island, is perpetually 
burning.^ 

2. Oonsiderable commercial intercourse is maintained between the Sand- 
wich Islands and the western ports of the United States. The town of 
Honolclu, on the island of Oahu, is the most frequent resort of shipping. 

The Ladrone or Marianne Islands ^ are claimed as a possession of 
the Spanish Crown, but only a few of them are inhabited. They 
are of volcanic formation, and very fertile. 

The Society Islands ^ are the most important among the smaller 
groups of Southern Polynesia Car the South Sea Islands, as they are 
often termed). The largest 01 them is Otaheite (or Tahiti), which 
has an area of 600 square miles, about the size of the county of 
Pembroke, in Wales. The highest point of Tahiti reaches 12,000 
feet above the sea. All the members of this group are high, and of 
volcanic formation. 

The Society Islands have a native population numbering about 20,000, 
They were formerly under the absolute rule of a native sovereign, but are 
now a French dependency. 

The Low Archipelago, to the eastward of the Society group, em- 
braces an immense multitude of coral islets and reefs, few of which 
are inhabited. 

Pitcaim Island, a detached rock lying farther to the eastward, was the 
refuge of the mutineers of the Bounty ^ who settled on it in 1789. But the 
inhabitants of Fitcairn were removed to Norfolk Island in 1856 ; some of 
them, however, returned in 1859. 

The lllarquesas Islands are to the north-east of the Society group, 
and several degrees nearer the equator. They are among the moun- 
tainous islands of Polynesia. Their inhabitants are in the lowest 
condition of savage life, and practise cannibalism. The sovereignty 
over the Marquesas is claimed by France. 

The Samoa Islands, in a more westerly part of Polynesia, are 
an important group. The largest of them is Savaii, the mountains 
on which reach upwards of 3000 feet. The inhabitants of the Samoa 
Islands have been converted to Christianity, and are under a native 
sovereign. 

The Friendly Islands^ lie south-west from the Samoa group. 
They are for the most part low, and of coral formation, but several 
of them rise to a considerable height, and one (Tofoa) is an active 
volcana. The largest of the group is Tongataboo. 

These islands are frequently visited for commercial purposes ; cocoa-nuts, 
the bread-fruit, and yams are plentiful there. They are under a native 
sovereign. 



1 There are two otiier volcanoes in Hawaii 
—Mowna Loa (13,760 feet) and Moiona Koa 
(13,950 feet). The former was in eruption in 
February 1877. 

s Discovered by Magellan in 1530. 



8 Discovered by Fernandez in 1606. Visited 
by WilUs in 1767, and by Gook in 1769. 

<^ The Friendly Islands were so called by 
Cook, who visited them in 1773. Iliey were 
discovered by Tasman in 1643. 
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The Fiji IslandB^ became in 1874 &^ integral portion of the 
Britisli Empire, the sovereignty of the entire group having been 
accepted by Britain at the instance of the native chiefs. 

1. They are a numerous group, comprising in all an area of about 8000 
square miles, and a population estimated at 110,000, of whom about aooo are 
whites. The two larger islands axe called respectiTely VUi-Levu (Great Fiji) 
and Vaniui-Levu (GreatLand). It is on the smaller island of Ovalau, situated 
eastward of the Great Fiji, that the port of Levulca, the capital of the group,' 
is situated. 

2. The natives of the Fiji group were until recently addicted to canni- 
balism and other savage vices. They have, however, been reclaimed under 
missionary influence, and the islands are of growing importance in connec- 
tion with the commerce of the Pacific. Maize, sugar, cotton, cocoa-nut, 
coffee, and arrowroot are now produced and exported. 

3. The island of Botumali was recently (1880) ceded by its chiefs to the 
British, and now forms a dependency of the colony of Fiji. 



3. The islands that lie farther to the westward, like the Fiji 
Archipelago, are inhabited by native races belonging to the Austral- 
Negro or Papuan stock. These black tribes of Polynesia are through- 
out in the lowest condition of savage life. They practise warfare 
in the most barbarous manner, sacrifice human victims on the 
altars of their imaginary gods, and are almost uniformly cannibals. 
The islands included within this division of Polynesia are the fol- 
lowing : — 



New Hebridea 
New Caledonia. 
Loyalty Islands. 
Solomon Islands. 


Santa Onus Islands. 
Louisiade Archipelago. 
New Guinea. 
New Britain. 


New Ireland. 
New Hanover. 
Admiralty Islands. 



New Caledonia is an island of considerable size, above 200 miles in 
length, and containing about 25,000 native inhabitants. It has been 
since 1854 a possession of France. The capital is Noumea^ on the west 
coast. 

The Loyalty Islands, to the east of New Caledonia, are composed of 
coral. They are visited for the sake of the sandal-wood which abounds 
on their shores. 

Both the New Hebrides ^ and the Solomon Islands are extensive bat 
little-known groups. The island of Vanikoro (or Manicolo), the largest 
of the Santa Cruz group, was the scene of La Perouse's shipwreck in 1788. 

New Guinea or Papua is of very large size. Its shores are in many 
parts lined by high mountains, but the interior is altogether unknown. 
The Dutch visit portions of its western coasts, as also do the Chinese and 
the Malays, who obtain thence tortoise-shell, edible birds' nests, tripang, 
and other articles. The beautiful birds-of-paradise are native to this 
region. This island has recently attracted some attention from the 
numerous expeditions from Australia in search of gold, and the pro- 
bability of its being annexed by the British Government. In 1875 a New 



1 Discovered by Tasman, 1643. 

s It is proposed to transfer the seat of 
government to <Siiva, on the island of Yiti- 
Levu. Suva has an excellent harbour, and is 



in every respect more soitable as capital than 
Levuka. 

> So called by Oook, who visited the group 
in 1774. 
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Guinea ColoniBation Association was formed in London, but the Home 
Goyemment declined to support the scheme, and subsequently intimated 
that no proposals for ** the annexation of the island, or even the formation 
of a setuement on its coasts," would be entertained ''unless the Austra- 
lian colonies are willing to pay a portion of the cost that might be 
incurred." In 1878 the Colonist Expedition prospected the Goldie river 
for gold, but no payable fields were discovered, and the explorers re- 
turned to Port Moresby, having seen nothing to prove that New Guinea 
is a gold-producing country. It is probable, however, that the suit- 
abilily of the island for the production of rice, si^r, and other tropical 

froduce will, at no distant date, lead to its occupation as a British colony, 
n 1879 another expedition explored the coast districts, and in 1880 two 
Englishmen pushea inland for 250 miles from Port Moresby, returning by 
the Kemp Welch river. "The country, on account of its mountainous 
character, was very difficult to traverse, but little or no difficulty was ex- 
perienced from the natives, though many of them had not before seen a 
white man. In some of the villages the natives had their houses in the 
trees, at a height of from fifty to sixty feet from the ground." 

The Lonisiade Archipelago are a densely-wooded group of islands off 
the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea. New Britain lies east of 
New Guinea, from which it is separated by Dampier Strait. The fertile 
and wooded island of New Ireland is only divided from New Britain by a 
narrow channel. North-west of New Ireland are the Admiralty Islands, 
a small but fertile group, inhabited by Malays. 



• QUESTIONS ON POLYNESIA. 



T. Point upon the map to the region 
known as Polynesia. What is the mean- 
ing of this name ? 

a. Where is New Zealand? By what 
names are its two larger islands distin- 
guished ? What strait divides them ? 

3. Give some account of the physical 
features of New Zealand. 

4. What kind of climate has New Zea- 
land? In what particulars does it differ 
from that of England ? 

5. Mention some of the native produc- 
tions of New Zealand. 

6. By what nation has New Zealand 
been colonised? Since what date? 

7. To what division of the human family 
do the native inhabitants of New Zealand 
belong ? What is the i)re8ent population ? 

8. What are the chief industries of the 
colonists ? Give some particulars of each. 
Name i^e chief ix>rts. 

9. How is New Zealand divided ? Name 
the capital, and point on the map to the 
following towns : — Wellington, Nelson, 
Christchurch, and New Plymouth. 

10. Into what two classes Twith refer- 
ence to their physical formation) are the 
smtdlor islands of Polynesia divided? 

xz. By what agency are the coral islands 
formed? 

X3. Say what you know concerning the 
climate and natural productions of this 



region. What food-plant] is especially 
characteristic of it ? 

13. Point to the Sandwich Islands, and 
name the largest of them. 

14. Where are the Caroline Islands? 
The Ladrones? By what nation is the 
sovereignty over the latter claimed ? 

15. Point to the Society Islands, and 
name the largest of the group. To what 
nation do they now belong? 

16. Point on the map to each of the 
following: — ^The Low Archipelago, Pit- 
cairn Island, the Marquesas islands, and 
the Samoa group. For what is Pitcaim 
Island noteworthy? 

17. Point to the Friendly Islands, and 
name the largest island of the group. 

z8. To what stock of nations do the in- 
habitants of the more westwardly islands 
of the Pacific (from the Fiji Archipelago 
to New Guinea) belong? 

ZQ. Point on the map to the following : 
—the Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides, 
New Caleidonia, the Loyalty Islands, and 
the Solomon Islands. State what you 
know of the colony of Fiji. What other 
island has been recently annexed to it? 
To what nation does New Caledonia belong? 

20. Where is New Guinea? Name some 
of the islands that are adjacent to it on 
the eastward. What articles of commerce 
does this region fXumish 7 



INDEX. 



\* Names of Tribes, Ancient Names^ Geographical Terms, Treaties, 

Battlefields, dsc, are in italics. 



Aachen, txi 
Aalborg, 123, 134 
Aargau, 104 
AarbauB, 123, 124 
Aar, river, 102 
Abbeukouta, 274 
Abbeville, 02 
Abbotsford, 71 
Aberdeen, 67, 69, 75 
Abergavenny, 54 
Abergele, 62 
Aberystwitb, 62 
Abingdon, 57 
Abistada, lake, 205 
Abittibi, river, 301 
Abo, 134 
Abomey, 274 
Aboo. mount, 210 
Ahoukir Bay, 266 
Abruzzo and Molise, 156 
Abyssinia, 360, 270 
Abyssinian War^ 270 
Acapulco, 315 
Acheen, 246 
Achdvvis, river, 146 
AchU Head, 78 
Aehmetfta, 201 
Achray, loch, 75 
Aconcagua, mount, 339, 340 
Acre, 190 

bay of, 184 

Adalia. i83 

gulf of, 182 

Adana, 188 
Adda, river, 151 
Adelaide, 353 
-— - river. 35a 
Aden, 106 

gulf of, 13, 170 

Adige, river, 27, 151 
Admiralty Islands, 36s 
Adour,' river, 89, 93 
Adowa, 270 
Adria, 151 
Adrianople, 140 
Adriatic Sea, 149 
Afghanistan, 204-207 
Afghan Turkestan, 207 
Ajghan War, 206 
Africa, 7, 2^0-258 

Central, 271, 27a 

Eastern, 275 

Northern, 250-263 

Southern, 276-282 

-—-Western, 273, 274 
Afridis, the, 205 
Agineourt, 9a 
Agra, 316 
A^ram, lao 



Agulhas, cape, 250, 277 
Ahir, plateau of, 253 
Aidin, 187, 188 
Ailsa Craig, 65 
Aiminl, river, aoa 
Airdrie, 73 
Aire, point of, 40 

nver, 44 

Aix-la-Chapelle, 11 1 
AJaccio, 87, 93 
AJan, 37s 
Akaba, gulf of, 193 
Akmolinsk, 343 

Ak8U,337 

Akyab, 234 

Alabama, 313 

Aland Ifuands, 33, 125, 130, 

131 
Alaska, 389, 397, 313 
Albania, 1^9, 140 
Albano, lake, 15X 
Albany, 310, 311, 353 

river, 398, 301 

Albert, mount, 352 

Albert Nyanza, 354 

Aldemey, island, 43, 63, 93 

Alemtejo, x66 

Aleppo, 187, 189 

Alessandria, 155 

Aletschom, loi 

Aleutian Islands, 171, 240 

Alexandria, 366, 380 

Alexandrina, lake, 347, 352 

Alfred, 280 

Algarve, z66 

Algeria, 259, 261, 26a 

Algiers, aoa 

Algoa Bay, 277 

Alicant, 163 

Ali^erries, the, 210 

Al-]ezireh. 185 

Allahabad, 216 

Alleghany Mounts., 290, 307 

Allen Lough, 79 

Alloa, 73 

Almaden, 160 

Alnwick, 52 

AlpJieiu, river, 146 

Alps, the, 34, 35, 87, 3a, 88, 

loi, 150 
Alsace, 80, 93, 114 
Alsen, island, 105 
Altahama, river, 391 
Altai Mts., 173, X74, 340, 2A1 
Altenburg, 113 
Alten, river, 136 
Altmiihl, xx4 
Altona, iix 
Altorf , X04 



Aluta, river, 138, 143 
Amadeus, lake. 347 
Amara, Monte, 150 
Amarapoora, 335 
Amasia, x88 
Amazon, river, 337, 330, 336^ 

.337.339 
Amba, 370 . 
Ambleside, 53 
Amboyna, island, 346 
Ambriz, &74 
America, 7, 387 

Centxtu, 316-318 

North, 3^-396 

South, 324-329 

Amhara. 269 
Amherst, 325 
Amida, X9x 
Amiens, 90, 02 
Amirante, island, 251, 258 
Amlwch, 6a 
Ammer See, 106 
Amorgo, island, X46 
Amour, river, 175, 176 

teiritoxy, 34a 

Amstel, river, 98 
Amsterdam, 100 
Amu, river, 336, 343 
Anadir, gulf of, 340 
Anam, 336 
Anamour, cape, i8a 
Ancona, i^, 155 
Ancrum Moor, 71 
Ancmxi, x88 
Anaaltuia, 160, i6a 

plain of, ao 

Andiunan Islands, X7x 
Andes, the, saS. 335. 337. 339 
Andkhui, 307 
Andorra, X63 - 
Andover, 57 
Andros, island, 146 
Angara, river, 24X 
Anglesey, 41, 6a 
Anglo-B%u9ian Treaty (187s). 

304 
Angohft, X67, 273, 274 
Angolala, 270 
Angora, 188 
Angostuns 334 
Angra, X67 
Angus, 70, 74 
Anhalt, X13 
Ankobar, 270 
Annual motion (earth's), 3 
Aimabon, island, 251, 284 
Azman, 72 
Annapons, 3x0 
Antalna, 189 
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Antalo, 970 

Antaretie CHreU, 5 

Antait^o Ooeaa, 14 

AniiooBii, 389 

Awtioeh, 189 

Antisana, mount, 336 

Aniivari, 143 

Antwerp, 95, 96 

Ai>ennine8, the, 34, 95, 37, 150 

Appenzell, 104 

Appleby. « 

Apnlia, 150 

Aquila, 156 

Arabia. 193-197 

Arabian Sea, 170 

Arab$t the, 358, 360 

Araoan, 334 

Aragon, 163 

Aral, sea of, 176, 343 

Ararat, mount, 338 

Aras, river. 339 

Aravulli Mountains, sxo^ 390 

Arbroath} 74 

Arcadia, Day of, 246 

Archangel, 13a. 133, 135 

Archipelago, the, sa 

Arcot, 3x8 

Arctic Circle, 5 

Arctic JbBpeditkm, British, 14 

Aretio Ocean, Z3-X4, 37 

Ardahan, xoz, 939 

Ardennes, the, 94 

ArdnamurchanToint, 64 

ArdroBsan, 73 

Arequipa,338 

Arezzo, X54 

Argandab, riyer, 304 

Argentine Bepublic, 341, 343 

Arg8BU8. mount, 184 

Argot, Z48 

AMyll,7^ 

Arica.338 

Arizona. 3x3 

ArJiBh, river, X43 

Arkansas. 3x9 

Arklow, 81 

Arlon, 96 

Armagh, 83 

Armenia, motmtains of, X74 

plateau of, 185, 338 

Amo, river, 97, 15X 

Arolsen, 113 

Arran, 7^ 

Arran blands (Scotland), 65 

Arras, 93 

Arro, 133 

Arta, gulf of, X45 

river, 137 

Asama Tama, 347 
Asben. plateau of, 959 
Ascension Island, 951, 984 
Ashantee, 373 
Ashbome, 59 
Ashburton, river, 347, 353 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 59 
Ashton-trnder-Lyne, 59 
Asia, 7, 169-181 
Asia Minor. 183, 188 
Asiatic Russia, 338 
Aspinwall, 335 
Aspropotamo, island, 146 
Assam, 211, 217 
Aisaye, 220 
Assiniboine, river, 304 
Assouan, 367 
Assumption, 343 
Astrabad, 300 
Astrakhan, X33, 135 
Asturias, 163 
Atacftma^ desert of, 337, 340 



Atbara, river, 353, 367, 969 
Athabasca, lake, 299 

river, 297 

Athelney, 54 
Athens, 146, 148 

gulf of, 14s 

Athlone, 83 
Athy, 8x 

Atlsmtic Ocean, the. 13, 37 
Atlas, mount, 357, 259. 361 
Atlas Region, 359-263 
Atrato. river, 335 
Atrek, river, X75 
Attica. 14s, 147 
Attock, SIX 
Auddand, 357 
Avghriin, 83 
Augsburg, XX4 
Augusta, 3x0 
Awdearn^ 76 
Aurungdbad, 330 
Atuterlitz, X30 
Austin (Nevada), 3x3 

(Texas), 3x3 

Australia. 7. 344-349 
Australian Alps, 34s, 3So> 35' 
Austrian Alps, 117 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, 

IX6-I3X 

Aurtro-Pnutian War, zo8 

Auvergne,mountains of ,35,36 

AvSk 325 

Avellino, 156 

Avignon, 90, 93 

Avon (Bristol), river, 45 

Awe, loch, 67 

Axe, river, 44 

Aylesbury, 60 

Ayr, 73 

Ayuthia, 335 

Azerbijan, 198, 3oz 

Azores, 33, 164. 167 

Azov, sea of, 37. 130, X3s 

Bcutlbeck, 190 
Baba, cape, X70^ 183 
Bab-d-lundel, strait of, X70^ 

Babylon, x86. 193 
Babylonia, X85, 19X 
Back, river, 39, 74. 391, 3(x» 
Bactria, 307 

Badaios. 163 
Badakshan, 307 
Baden, 115 
Baffin Bay, X3, X4, 388 
Bagdad, 187. x9x 
BMhirmi, 373 
Bi^ar, 3x5 
Bahia, 331 
Bahr-el-Abiad, 367 
Bahr-el-Azrek, 367 
Baikal, lake. X76, 34X 
Bain-khara-oola Mountains, 

230 
Bakhtegan, lake, X99 
Baku, 339 
Bala, 63 

lake, 45 

Balaton, lake, 38, X17 
Balearic Islands, 33, X58 
Balf rush, 200, 3ox 
Balkan Mountains, 34, 

BaUcii, 307 
Ballarat, 353 
Ballyshannon, 83 
Balmoral, 75 
Baltic Provinces, 134 
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Baltic Sea, 19, 99, 97, 130 
Baltimore, 309, 3x1 
Bambarra, 979 
Bamo. 335 
Bampur, 303 
Bampur, river, 309 
Banburv, 60 
Banca, island, 179 
Banda Strait, 944. 
Bandon, 83 
Banff, 75 
Bangalore, 990 
Bangkok. 926 
Bangor. 62 

"Banken Veldt." the. 981 
Banks Island, 389 

Peninsula. 357 

Bannoekburn, 74 
Bann, river, 79 
Bantry Bay, 78 
Barca. 363 

plateau of. 353 

Barcelona, x^ 334 
Barcoo, river, 357 
Bardsey Islanar4z 
Barmouth, 69 
Bamet. 6z 
Bamsley. 53 
Barnstaple, 58 
Bay, 41 
Baroohe, 3x8 
Baroda, 3x9 
Bari, 157 

Barrow, cape, 969 
Barrow-in-Furness, 53 
Barrow, strait, 389 

river, 79 

Basilioala. X56 
Basingstoke, 57 
Basle, X04 

Bassora or Basra, X87, 19X 
Bass Rock, 65 

Strait, 345 

Bastia, 93 

Basutoland, 376, 379 
Basques, the, 89, x6o 
Batavia, 346 
Bathgate, 70 
Bathurst, 274, 350 

cape, 289 

island. 345. 35* 

Batletlie, river, 254 
Batoum, 19X, 239 
Battle, 57 
Battleford, 304 
Bavaria, 1x4 

Bayazid, x9x 
Bayonne, 93 
Beach, 8 

Beachy Head. 40 
Beacons, 9 

Bear Islimds, iji, 340 
Beauly, loch, 70 
Beaumaris, 63 
Bee du Raz. 87 
Bechtuinas, the, 38x 
Bedford. 61 

"Bedford Level" 43 
Bedouins, the, X95 
Beghermeh, 373 
Benring Island, 2 to 

Sea, 240 

Strait, 240, 289 

Beira Alta, 106 

Baixa, x66 

Belfast, 83 

Lough, 78 

Belgium, 94-96 
Belgrade. X43 
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.S^o..^ 



Bcllot. rti^t, 189 



Baiwore Hnid. 78 
B«iun«lii, 1^, 373. VZ' 

BeDlieiU.7« 
- — LomonliS 



-— T^ndi. moontaln, as 

Bnbanh.iW ''' 
Btrinn. Ai, igg, lan. 161 



Bermuda Ijland, 189 
Borabar;, JJ3 

BernosAlDii. loi 



BeTTOQl. j^. 18^, JDd 

BhoUtk «o 
BlBtm. bight or, 151 

BleLDe,Uli«, a8, 139 
" iblOp'tllBT. 340 

rkenbeAd. 54 



BluRnuu. 






BIc>ad^>er. 181 
£lt>n ffaiH, u 

BotcallDiml^u, i» 
Bobeioti. ixi 

BAbmer Wald. 95, ics, 

BaUe,dtr,3ii 
Botidor, ope, ISO 
BoUmrmiaS 

BaUTU,339 
Modi*. ■«, 15O 
BolMikhlua, ijt 

Bollon. J3 



i;%i-j.,s 



Bonlofiw, w 
Boorlxiii, W5 

gn;f'o? "36 

BanT£:ot. luo, S9 

lYotlt), 48 

BnG^apuUn, liter, r 



Braintne, sA 

F^imilenbuiv, iro 
Bnt !!», tGe. 301 



Bo^ira, 900, Ki 
-BnihTeldt."tbe, 98 



fliari, '*>. "g 









Oanada, it !S!7-3oi 
Conoilrait Pacific HaUnad, 

CSHwl'du SfWi, 93 

CuitatnlAD MounUdiu, 14 
OaoterbQry (EnRland), 56 
land). 



jr(Nm. Zi*- 



CautEre, mull of, fi, 



S?^'g. 



Caps Breton IbIhoiI. 194, 997, 

CBpo'CUir, tH 

Coast Cattle. 174 

Town, 5;, jiB, 175 

, Verde IfiUnda. 16/, 251, 



CHtntblm IH 
Carlibrooli Cmtle, 5; 



i-^uiAOroDa 



f;amK>ro l-olul, J7, j» 


CbuUt.ave.a9 


CKoLiHe.' SJani 358 


(IharlratoQ. 309, 3 
eiiarlotlBtown, in 


CarpathiBiiB. the. 14, 15, 17, 


aas:*:,. 


C^thiwiB, LIttlfl, 117 


Obaudlire. river. 


Cammniohiu. nioimu^, 79 


i^Sl 



»-'J. 
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CbcAapeako Bb^, 307 

CheetorfldM. a 

Chartot HiUmVes. M 
Chlcsgo, 31a 

Ohiimedto, iatlunqi of.jBj, 3« 



Ohin^ 3a»^35 

piaip of, 174, 130 

Ghlbohn I^nds, .1^ 

Ohio, SiS' ill 
ChipnlneHcook, lakM. ■ 
GhiqalmuEa, IflthmiiB d 



Crngat PorUr the. 56 
Clnatsnla. 130 

Ois^'auM^, .38, ™ 



^ra-'uflw BanthWiK.), 
larnidon, a 
Imt HUlB.'Jj 
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Clonmel, 83 
Clatha, riTor, 355 
Clwyd, river, 44 
Clyde, falls of the, 7a 

firth of, 6< 

^^— river, 66, 07 

Clydesdale^ 

Coalbrook Dale, 54 

CoalJlMi (En^and), 46 

Coast, 8 

Coast Bange (Qaeensland), 

Coast Territory (Asiatic Rus- 
sia), 24a 
Coblja, 339 
Ooblenz, xii 
Coburg, X13 
Cochin, 214, 919 
Cochin-China, aa6 
Cockbum, island, 289 
Cockermottth, 53 
Cod, cape, 389, 307 
Code-Syria, 184 



Cognac, 93 
Coimbat 



ibatore, 218 

gap of, 210 

Coimbra, 165-167 
Coire, 104 
Colaba, island, 309 
Colair, lake, 21a 
Colchester, 55 
Coldstream, 71 
Coleraine, 82 
Coleroon, the, an 
Coliaeum, the, 155 
Coll, island, 74 
Colmar, 114 
Colne, 53 

Colne, river, 44, 55 
Cologne, III 
Colombia, 335, 336 
Colombo, 209 
Colon, 335 
Colonna, cape, 145 
Colonsay, island, 74 
Colorado, 311 
-— - river, 291, 307, 326 
Colmnbia, 31Z 

British, 294, 297, 298, 303 

cape, 290 

river, xi, 307 

Columbus (Mississippi), 312 

(Ohio), 3" 

Comayagua, 318 
Comino, island, 150 
Como, lake, 28, 117, 151 
Comorin, cape, 170, aD8 
Comoro Islands, 251, 286 
Compassberg, 252 
Concepcion, 341 

cape, 307 ,. . 

Conohagua, gulf of, 3'S 
Concord, 310 
Confudanxsm, 231, 249 
Congo, river, 253, 273 
Coniston, lake, 45 
Connaught, 8x, 82 
Connecticut, 310 

river, 291 

Connemara, 83 
— — mountains of, 79 
Constance, lake, 28, 102, 106 
Constantine, 263 
Constantinople, 140 

strait of, 136, 170 

Contessa, gulf of, 136 
Continent, 8 

Continental Hemisphere, 7 
Convention between Great 
BtHtain and Turkey, 187 



Conway, 6a 
Conway, lake, 45 

river, 44 

Cooch Bahar, 219 
Cook, mount, 355 
-— strait, 355 
Coomassie, 274 
Cooey, river, 211 
Copenhagen, 23, laa, 123 
Coppermme, river, 391, 297, 

304 
Copts, the, 265 
Coquet, island, 41 
Coquimbo, 341 
Cordova (Spain), 162 

(La Pkkta), 342 

Corea, 170, 235 

bay of, 339 

Corentyn, river, 326, 332, 333 
Corfu, 146, 148 
Coringa, 218 
Corinth, 148 

isthmus of, 145 

Cork, 80. 83 

harbour, 78 

Cornwall, 58 

Coromandel, coast, ao8, aia 
Corrib, lough, 79, 83 
Corrientes, 34a 

coast, 250, 324 

Corsica, 23, 87 

Corsill Pomt, 64 

Corunna, 163 

Costa Rica, 3x8 

Cotopaxi, mountain^ 325, 336 

Cotswold Hills, 43> 44t 54 

Cottehill, 82 

Coventry, 59 

Cowes, 57 

Cracow, 120, 121 

Creek or cove, 15 

Crefeld, no 

Cremona, 156 

Cressy, 92 

Crete, iuand, 137 

Creuse, cape, i^ 

Crickhowel, 62 

Crieflf, 75 

Crimea, the, 23, 130 

Crinan Canal, 69 

Croatia, 120 

Crocodile, river, 281 

Cromarty, 76 

firth, 65 

plain of, 66 

Cronstadt, 135 
Croesfell, mountain, 42 
Croydon, 56 
Cuba, z6i, 163, 390 
CuUen, 75 
CvModenaoor, 76 
Cumana,334 
Cumberland, 83 

island, 289 

Cumbray, Great and Little, 

Cambrian Mountains, 43, 

Cuneo, 155 
Cupar, 74 
Cupar Angus, 74 
Curacoa, island, 99, 325 
Cutch, 219 

gulf of, x3, 208 

runn of, X72, 208, 212 

Cuttack, 211, 215 
Coxhaven, 113 
Cuzco. 338 
Cyclades, the, 146 
Cydnus, river, x88 



Cyprus, 33, 171, X83 
Cyrenaiea, 262 
Cyrene, 260 
Czemowitz, 120 

Dacotah, 31a 

Dadur, 203 

Daghestan, 239 

Dago, island, 33, 130 

Dahomey, 373 

DaL 37, 126 

Dalkeith, 70 

Dalkey, island, 78 

Dalmatia, x2o 

Dalrymple, mount, 35X 

Daly, river, 352 

DamaraLand, 376 

Damascus, 189 

Damaun, 206, 33x 

Damietta, 266 

Danakil, the, 268 

Danube, river, 37, 106, 114, 

_ 1 17, 138 

Danzig, iix 

gulf of, xos 

Dardanelles, the, 33, X36, 170 

183 
Dardistan, 306 
Darent, river, 44 
Darfur, 368, 272 
Dariel JPass. 131, 238 
Darien, gulf of, 324 
Darling Range, 345, 353 
-— rive]^ 346, 350 
Darmstadt, 115 
Dartmoor, 42 
DartmouUi, 58 
Dart, river, 44 
Dasht, river, 202 
Daventry, 61 
Davis Strait, 288, 289 
Dead Sea, 176, 185 

Deal,s6 

Dean, forest of, 54 
Debangmonastery, 233 
Debra-Tabor, 270 
Deccan, the, 309, 21c 
Dee, river, 44, 66, 67 
DeJUe, 10 
Dehas. riv^, 204 
Dei]>ei-Kamr, 189 
Delagoa Bay, 275, 281 
Delaware, river, 307, 291, 310 
Delgado, cape, 250 
Delhi, 216 

Delos, island, 146, 148 
Delphi, X48 
Delta, 364 

Demavend, mountain, 187 
Dembea, lake, 254, 269 
Demerara, river, 333 
Denbigh. 62 
Denmark, 12X-X24 
Denver, 3x1 
Derby. S9 ^ 
Derg, lough, 79 
Derwent, river (England), 44, 
59 

river (Tasmania), 353 

— - Water, 45 
Desert, zo 
Deepoto Dagh, 137 
Dessau, 113 
Detmold, xt3 
Detroit, 311 

river, 301 

Devizes, ^ 
Devonian Range, 44 
Devonport, 58 
Devonshire, 58 
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Dlggo Gsnda, Idud. 1S5 

Dl LeDca, cape, 9r, Tig 
OilaloTiake, 9S4 



DliiSlaBHrTg. Sj 



DolfivtZae, 



Dimaghadee, 73, 

Don, tinr, 97, 4' 
]>oni)ugter, 5B 
DonochiTa 

I>oiHlalifii. sa 
Doiig1fit,63 

Bouro, rfrer, a?. 



DOTBTHII, 75 
Dorrefleld, 94, 9 
DovDS. the, 41, 

DowncAUHck, 8: 



IHll,93- 

Dlvldliic Buije'tVlotaria), 

MS.... 

Dljolnh, ritu. 1S6 
Dlztiil, »i 

Qnigater, rim. 17, 117. 131 
Dobnidibo, 143 



of Cuwda,' :Q7. 



BuBiraeEB. 40 
DiiaBld,7S 
DunkerTf Beacon, 41 
DnnUik, gi 
I>nnmorBH«d,7a 
X>ium«( Bay, fis 
^^«^64 

DarhiuD, 59 
IMds, rinr, 37, I3> 



uf Tiutfa Conifoi[i(r 314 
ifltlodlanArchipelaeo, 94 

Bl^PlSr&ngUnd), 4: 



Bglukiidund, '46 

El-art^, 184 

Elbe, river, 97. 106, 11: 

El^bHnta, EsUpd. ao^ 



an. riJer, 117 


SiSHll,,, 


|^iMd.=.3 


rto ri«f"ij7 


IS'l^X'^pe,,^ 


J^i^...^. 




Ema, river, loS 


Pei,96i 


SS',!''" 


EnuB, lake, A 139 


reiun,963 


>ul.im. Br^ 8. 




m]L Island!, 3fe 


iiS- 


ISC'" 


TTndon, „ 


Sv-*" 


BpJin-u., 1S9 


sSfJi 


^^'l»d.64 


ga.r-" 


K^w'S'^* ;^' 








jisSl"™ 


ErrlpO. mount, 79 


FlaHfflJ. »iw. 307 


jBii(«mlliie,<S5,j4 


BrKTomn, .87, 19. 


yi™ii4(.97 



Err Oebirge, 95, to 

E^dda 66, 71 
Eaqulnult, ^ 



EnphniCet, river, 1 
EoroinVotDt, 158 

Erereat, mount, i: 






PahnonCli. ^ 



mitL 9^E 



Ka.is 



J^^Mi,^ 



FDrUreDton, Idiad, lij 
Fortta, Bitb of. 6s 

WiUiMi. 76 

FajLo, looth, tB 

Fnmcbo-Cktmi^, 01 
J'rat.M-On-mm B'lir, 87, T<d 



FrlbOMg, KM 
Friendly ulanoi, u 
.fViind Zona, s 

Frl«heH«(fio5 

Timdy, lA} oft ?sa, ; 
Foneii, 93. ^»p f33 
FuTDag, ^ 
PoBhui, ^ 
Fdsi YaiDik. 947 

Fi^iW. iii 



irlltiiier, 






G^«|y^, rlTer. .75, 176, ji 

O^Eonda CoBit, kS 
Ooia Oout, U18. 156. J7J. aj 






3rut Barrier Beef, 31 



— Ome Rii>^S5.*«o 

Pluln lof Bnmpti), aA 

EnwiA, T14 

SmdjlilMid, lis 

Sidt Dnert, 174^199 

GreOM. 145-1,8 
aTlik Chlirck, Ike, it 
GreecUnd, 9S9, 305 

Gr(raIiBh,'is!. 
Qrcjtown. 316, 318 

Qrlnmf Puo. lor 
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GnadalqniTir, rirer, 97, 159 
Gnadiaius riTer, 37, 159. 164, 

165 
Guardafai, cape, as/a, 975, 285 
Guatemala, 317 
Gaayaqail, 334* 33^ 
Qv/dhrcMdiaalt uUt 136 
Guden, riyer, laa 
Guelderland, xoo 
Guernsey, 43, 6a, 93 
Guiana, 33^1^ 

monntauiB of, 335 

Ouicowar. the, 3x4, 319 
Gaildfoxd,s6 
Guinea, 373 
gulf of, ast 

Ot^Streanit the, s88 
Gunduck, riyer, an 
Guzerat, 313, 3x4, 319 
Gwalior, 330 
Gwatar, aoa, 303 

Haabt.km, xoo 
Haddington, 70 
Hadramant, 195, 196 
Hague, the, xoo 
Hau, X97 
Hainan, island, X7x, 339 

strait of, X39 

Hainault, 96 
JBaH-KahFau, 304 
HaJcodadi, 340 
Hala Mountains, 303 
Halidon HiU. 53 
Halifax (England), 53 

(Nova Scotia), 300, 303 

Halle, xxo 
HalySf river, 188 
Hamadan, 3ox 
Hamah, 189 
Hamath, 189 
Hamburg, 113 
Hamilton (Canada), 301 

(Scotland), 73 

Hammerfest, 139 
Hampshire. 59 
Hamum, lake of, X99, 305 
Hanau, no 
Hang-<mow, hay, 339 
Ha-noi, 336 
Hanoyer, iio, ixi 
Hatue towns, the, 113 
Hardangerfield, mountains, 

34, 35, 116 
Harishurg, 3x0 
Harlech, 63 
Harrar, 368, 375 
Harris, island, 76 
Harrismith, 381 
Hart Fell, 66 
Hartford, 310 • 

Hartland Point, 40 
HartlepooL 53 
Haryard Uniyersity, 308 
Harwich, 55 

Harz Mountains, 34, 35, 105 
Hastings, 56, 57 
Hatteras, cape, 389, 307 
Hayel, riyer, iii 
Hayerf ordwest, 63 
Hayre, 90, 9x 
Hawash, riyer. 369 
Hawaii, island, 3^ 
Hawea, lake, 355 
Hawiclc, 7x 
Hawke Bay, 357 
Hawkesbury, mer, 347, 330 
Hay, 63 
Hayti,39o 



Ha$ura$, (he, x^ 
Hebrides, the, 65 
Hebron, 190 
Hechingen, iio 
Heidelberg, 115 
Hekla, mountain, 36, 134 
Helicon (mountain), 146 
Heligoland, island, X05 
Heliopolis, ipo 
Hdlespont, tke, 183 
Helmund, riyer, 304 
Helsingfors, X35 
Helyellyn, 43 
Henley-on-Thames, 60 
Herat, 3o6 
HercwMneum, 150 
Hereford, 54 
Heri-rud, mer, 304 
JETermon, motmt, 184 
Hermtu, river, 184 
Hertford, 6x 
Hertogenbosdh, 100 
Herud, riyer, 304 
Herzegoyina, 131, 141 
Hesaen-Darmstadt, X15 
Heasen-Kassau, xxo 
Hexham, 53 

Hillah, 193 
Himalaya, 173, 3x0-333 



ey, 59 
Kush, 



mountidns, X73, 



Hinckle: 
Hindi 

Hinaustan, plain of, 174, 309 
Hitcbia,6x 
Hobart Town, 354 
Hodeida, 196 
Hohenzollorn, xxo 
Hokitika, 357 
Holland, 97-100 

Noxth, xoo 

South, xoo 

Holyhead, 41, 63 
Holy Island, 41 
Holywell, 63 
Homburg, xix 
Homildan, 53 
Homs, X89 
Honan, 333 
Honduras, 318 
Kong-Kong, 339, 333 
Honolulu, 359 
"Hooge Veldt," the, 381 
Hoogmy, river, six 
Hooker, mountain, 390 
Hoonan, 333 
Hor, mount, X96 
Horn, cape, 334 

head, 78 

Hottentotn, the, 358, 378 
Houpih, 233 
Houssa, 273 
Howe, ^pe, 345 
Howth Head, 78 
Hoy Island, 65 
Huanchaco. 338 

HuddersfieldTsa 
Hudson Bay, 13, 388, 304 
Hudson Bay Company, 303, 

304 
Hudson, river, 391, 307 

strait, 389 

Hue, 326 

Hull, S3 

Humber, the, 4X, 45 
Hungary, X30 
Hunte, river, xi3 
Hunter, river, 346, 350 
Huntingdon, 6x 
Hurdwar, sxx, ax6 



Hnnui, lake, 993, 997, 301 
Hwang-ho, river, 17s, 176, 

330, 3^ 
Hyderabad (Deocan), 3x4, 330 

(Sdnde), 3x8 

Hythe, 56 

lANINA, 140 

Icaj river, 336 
Iceland, 23, 134 
Iconium, 189 
Idaho, 313 
Ida^ mountain, X84 
Idna, 1x8 
lelton, lake, 132 
lies d'Hidres, 87 
Iliyals, the, 200 
nier, liver, 106 
Illinois, 311 
Illi, river, 243 
niyria, 116 
Bmen, lake, 38, 133 
Ineat, the, 338 
Inchkeith, 65 
Indi^ 308-331 

Further, 333-337 

great plain of, 210 

Indiana, 31 X 
Indian I>esert, 174 

Ocean, the, 13 

Indians, Bed, 396, 308 
Indianopolls, 3x1 
Indore, 330 
Indus, river, X75, X76, 310, 311, 

In^eborough, mountain, 43 

Inhambane, 275 

Injeh, cape, 183 

Inn, river, 1x4, 1x7 

Inverary, 74 

Inverleitnen, 7x 

Inverloehy, jt 

Inverness, 76 

Inverury, 75 

lona, island of, 65, 74 

Ionia, 189 

Ionian Islands, 33, 146 

Iowa, 31 X 

City, 311 

Ipswich (England), 55 

(Queensland), 3sx 

Iquique, 338 
I»k-Ajemi, 201 
Irak-Axabij 185, 191 
Irawady, nver, 175, 17O, 333, 
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Ireland. 38, 77-83 
Ireland s Eye, 78 
Irish Sea, 22, 39 
Irkutsk, 2ii3 

Iron Gate (of Danube), X37 
Irtish, river, 34X, 343 
Irvine, 60 
Irvine, nver, 79 
Irwell, river, 45 
Isandula, 383 
Isar, river, 106, 114 
Ischia, island, X50 
Iseo, lake, 151 
Ishim, river, 341. 343 
Iskenderoon. gulf of, X70 
Isker, river, i^ 
Island. 8 
Islay, island of, 65, 74 

sound of, 65 

Ismail, 144 
Ismid, 188 
Isnik, 188 
Ispahan, soo, 90x 
Istakr, 30X 
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— - l8uaa,35o 

Korio Alps, 117 

Horkoping, i» 

Komuui, mer, act 

** Norus," the, M^ 

Ifortli Amcrioft, 987496 

-— Benrlek,7x 

•— BrabADk zoo 

—— 0»pe (£iinq;)eK 93, aj, 

135, I30 

North C»pe (AbU), 170 
■ OhannM, 65 
— — DeroD, island, 989 
—— Holland Oanal, 99 

Sea, 39 

— Sea Canal, 99 

Shields, 53 

Ui^Jsiand, 65 

— — York Moors, 43 
KorihaUerton, <3 
Korthampton, 01 
Korth-East Ckj^ 940 
Nortk-BaM Pattape, 940 
Nortkem Hewdtjmen, 7 



OlraipiB, xnoantidn 



Korthmnberland raait, 309 
"Nortk-Wett Patttufe," (he, 14 
Korth-Wesi Prorinoes, 316 
Korth-West Territory, 997, 

398. 304 
Korthwich, <4 
Nonraj ^d Sweden), 195- 
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Korwicli, <s 

NosBeh, luand, 

Nottingnam, 59 

Noumea, 360 

Novara, x« 

Nova Sooua, 997, 989, 994, 
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KoTa ZemUa, 93, 139 
Nubia, 967, 968 
Nuneaton, 59 
Nurembeiv, 1x5 
Nyassa, lake, 954 
Nyborg, 133 

OAHtT, island, 359 

Oakham, 6z 

Oapok, river, 339, 333 

Oasis, aS3 

Oban, 7 A 

Obi, gulf, X4, 169 

-— river, 175, X76, 241 

Ocean, xx 

Oceania, 7 

Oceanic Hemisphere, 7 
OchU Hills. 66 
Ochrida. laJce, 138 
Ocker, river, zzs 
Odense, 133 
Oder, river, 37, xo6, xx7 
OdesjBa, X33, 13s 
Oesel, island^ 93, 130 
(Eta, mountain, 149 
Ogleo, river, 151 
Ohio, SIX 

river, 29a 

Oka, river, X39 
Okhotsk, sea of, 169, 340 
01and| 33 
Oldenburg, xi9 
Old Onateioala, 3x7 
Oldron, island, 87 
Oliphant, river, 378 
Olinutz, X90 
01(ma, river, xs6 
Olympus, mountain (Turkey 
in Borope), 137 



(Asia 
lor), 184 
Omagh, 89 
Omana, 3xx 
Oman, xos 196 
— — gulf of, i70k X93 
Onega, river, 97 

lake, 98, 13a 

Omoa,3x8 

Omsk, 349 

Ontario, 997, 3ox 

— — lake, 99a, 997, 30X 

Ootacamuiid, 9x8 

Oporto, 165, t66, 167 

Oran, 969 

Orange, cape (South Ameri- 

OrangeRiver,976, 978, 980 
Orange Bi ver Free State, 3B0, 

38x 
Oregon, 319 
Orfui, 19X 

Orinoco, river, 337, 334 
Orissa Coast, 908 

Mdials, 3X9 

Orizaba, mountain. 3x4 
Orkneys, the, 65, 70 
Orleans, 93 

bay of, 307 

Ormuz, island, 198 

strait of, X70, 193, X98 

Orontes, river, X85 
OrtegaL cape, 99, 158 
Ortler Sidtx, zox, xx7 
Orwell, river, 44 
Osaka, gulf of, 947 
Ossa, momUain, 137 
Ostend,9^96 
Ostiaks, (aIb, 94X 
Oswestry, 54 

Otimeite, island, 359 
Otranto, strait of, 136^ 149 
Ottawa, 30X 

river, 398, 300, 30X 

Otter, river, 44 
Oude, 215 
Oudenarue, 96 
Oudipur, 330 
Ourthe, river, 95 
Ouse, Great, 45 

Littie, AS 

(Sussex), 44, 57 

(York), 97, 44 

Oussant or ushuit, island, 

87 
Ovalau, island, 360 
Ovens, river, 351 
"Overland Boute," the, 196 
Oviedo, x66 
Oxford, 60 
Oxus, river, 904, 236 

PAcmo Ocean, the, xi 
Padang, 946 
Padua, X56 
Pmo, island, 1x6 
Pahang, 937 
Paisley, 73 
Palfflocrystio Sea, X4 
Palermo, 152, X57 
Palestine, 184, x86, x89^ X90 
Palks Stndt, 308 
Palma, x88 
Palmas, 983 
— -- cape, 350, 974 
Palmerston, 353 
Palmyra, 190 
Palos, 169 
cape, X58 



gulf « 

— — isthmi 



Pilte,lake, 933 
Pamir, the, 904, 936 
Pampas, 9, 336 
Pamplioo Sound, 307 
Pamplona, X63 
Panama, 305 

0^334 

nus of, 987, 989^ 394 
Pantellaria, island, 149 
Papuans, the, 3^ 
Para, 339 

lP»»«aay, 328, 338. 34« 
-— nvOT, 337, 34X 
Paramaribo, 333 

Parana (rivcr)7327. 34* 

(town), 34a 

Paria, gulf ot 394 
Purma, cape, 324 
Paris, 9x 

Parimath, mountain, 910 
Parma, 156 

Parnassus, mountain, X46 
Pares, island, 146 
Pairet, river, 44 
PanTf islands, 989 
Pftrsonstown, 8x 
Parsees, the, 900, 9x3 
Pasco, 318 

tableland of, 337 

Passamaquoddy &i^, 309 
Passaro, cape, X49 
Patagonia, 3^3 
PatagonianAirchipelago, 335 
Patkoi Bange, 933 
Patmoe, isUuid, 183 
Patna, 3x5 
Patras, 148 
-—gulf of, 14s 

S*?l93 , 
Pavia, x<6 

Paxo, isLuid, X46 
Paysandu, 343 
Payta,338 
Peace, river, 998 
Peak, the, 59 
Pebbles, 7x 
Pe-che-lee, 939 

gulf of, 999 

strait of, 999 

Pedia, river, 183 
Pegu,a24 

plain 01, X74 

Pei-ho, river, 230 
Peipous, lake, 28, X39 
Peiwar Pass, 904 
Pekin, 933 

Pe-ling Mountains, 999 
Pdion, mountain, X37 
Pembroke, 63 
Penang, 997 
Peninsula, 8 
Penjinsk, gulf of, 940 
Pennair, iCorth, 2x1 

South, 2x1 

Pennine Alps, xox 

-—Bange, 42, 44 
Pennsylvania, 3x0 
Penrith. 53 
Pentap(HGj_a6o 
Pentland FirOi, 65 

Hills, 66 

— Skerries, 65 

Pen-y-gant, mountain, 4s 

Penzance, 58 

Perak, 227 

Perekop, isthmus of, 33, 130 

Peru, X34 

Pemambuoo, 331, 339 

Persepolis, 9ox 

Pent*, x97-aox 



Panlu, EnU of, 13, 170. 193, Fort Unoiln, 353 
PBthBooUMd), M — suai. i»p 

[Weit Anatnitii), JU — - Fitriok, 71 

Pern. 337, 338 — Phillp^ji 
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— ftrmieiSuES; 310 

Hvbonr, 41 

PorUc^ :i4-t68 

PotuiioA, tiret, 1S3 
PoUfaebfarwiD, 9S1 

Potemm 157 
Potteri»i the. 49-58 

PolomkOi rii 



Piedmont, i<>, 155 

PlelenaftrttzbiirB, ti 
Pletn. mouiUlii, 11 
PlkB> Pak. 3i>7 



PlrmonCti Wn^ud) 
— — Sound, 41. 5* 



|oto^M9 
P^jviB, liike, V 



l«,S»3«> 



— EUtSielsflTB, 
-BUot,3S3^ 



iw™^Wd Wand, iS 
Prince oi Wala Cv, iS 
Prince ot W«Im Igliud, i» 
Prinoe B«acnt Inlet, 9B9 
PrinoBH TeUnd. iCir, ^, 3<< 
Priirend, 140 

PrMufoMiin, iS 

IS. sS Prus {(4fil&nilM. <ti 

Prath, rirer, 13S 
Plotnwilf. ia> 
PndiiioU. 119 

PnnftktA, no 
I7-K Pnnjuib, the, >t6 

Pnnjnud, riTcr. i«. an 
PuDtA Areoae. 319 
PnnCH de ProDumCore, iif 
Puilit-1-enh. 199 
PatuiDMO, riret, 336 
Ppromltfv, (Ac, 967 
Pynnnufl, riHT, lafl 
PjTeneee UoiintainB, 344 

QlFAHTOd HILIB. 43 
Qumpelle.3a4 

», B91, QoBthlunbaMounLunB, ?2 
) Qneeo Ohukitie uiuid, iS 




Rioheiieg,rinr, am 
RIchmoDil ISuiiei), 56 
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— (Eorkitdta), J3. jS 

RlodelnPtaU-m, 34' 
Rio Crude lAMai. 13 
(liortb Ajnerlok 31' 



IUiahdkla,53 
Bwlie[Dlt,93 
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Rocfagitv, 56 
BockhKmplon. 351 
Bookf Mcoot^i. i; 

Boding, river, 44 
BodriKne, bluuL aSc 
BokiJIa, rtw, >74 
BoQudftt c*pe, i74\ 3 

Koiuldsi 

Ro«tU,3«6 

Botldlds, 113 

BOMHl Point, 7fl 



Bonmi, rtvar, irt 
BouDeuk, 14a 

RoDmel, rlTMT, IS* 

Roibonh,?! 
itounl (^Dal, ti 
Jhiiicm. Ilu, 151 
BndolaUdC nj 

BniM, lilind, 93, I 
Rnnii, Che, iti 



Saled-nid. ilnt, i« 
BaOroD-WildBii, 56 
BachalicQ, liUnd, 340, : 

B>EBTIt,t^, 9J3 



Bildatilit Bay, 177 



golf of- 13& 

iklvelte. laiHO, Hf) 

isitLnksKtr, an 

l&taen, rtror, 175, 176^ >l 
"i^ '*" i» 



Sameieda, M<, as. 4" 
Suuoi. lilaod, iGj 



NicknguH). 3JI 



it^'s H^Ti*. •?' 
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BsrthSoinmr, !iB 

■ — ^EtlaDDO.g> 
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— liiwreMB, gull of, 1 
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lUnrioMlnr.an 
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' — - Pftnl de LoandA, J74 
Potonbnrg, ji^ 133, J34, 

Kwi<H> «•!«. 3»4. 33* 

Bebwttiiin. i«3 

'nonui, i^d, 9S4 

- — ^TV(Hkd.d6 
T^> 

yiuOVDt, ClkPfl. W, Kt 

Sutta Othe, 383 

F« (trmt^ Slatei), 3" 

F4 fta Platal, 341 

Fi de BOffOta. 335 

SauliJwa (Spi^l, 163 
BaobviiL lilud, 14O 
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SchvvibiirE-Sondciluuiwii. 
Sdurii^ 41,41,58 

ScntuLUks, III 

— l»lt»,i»,'»s 
Bckdlik,»i 
B«lUik.7i 
S«lH>Bm.40 



8hBt4l-A»b. 
BetBtiopoL.'i^ 



henf-Kbig, 9^ 

rliiluid,4i, sfi 
di, ihe, 30, 65. 76 

him, lake. 954 
hoidhBieii, ri«r, 346, 3 



lUrauT&laod. 14 






leMonntaL 






Splw ^Uodii, 94 



Btxmdes. the. 14s 

Bpuni Hefed, 4Q 
Btalli. lalkud or, 6], : 



/tord ih'fd;r^ sa 



Stoau'iin 
SWW, 
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fHftttnfT Half 105 
glcwyrt Uiand, 3SS 

BtoddM^m, 30^ u6« lag 
Stockport, 54 
BtoekUm,s» 

Stoke-iqKm-Trentk 59 
Btoaeharen, 66^ 74 
A<mdbaia«; 58 
8tonMywa>y, 76 
Stour, rirer (Emcx), 44, 56 

(Kent). 44 

Stoorbridse, 60 
Btoorport, 60 
Rtntaoe,83 
Btraoff ord, kra^ 7S 
Arail, 15 

8tnit« Settlements. 237 
Stndwind, Z07. iio 
Stranraer, 7a 
StraMbors, 114 
Stratford-oo-ATon. 59 
Strathmore, 66 
Stratum, <B 
Stromboli. 36, 159 
StromneH, 65 
Stroud, 54 

Stroma, liyer. 27, 137 
Stattgart, 115 
Styria, lao 

Sucre. 339 

Sudbury, « 

Sudeten GeMrge. 95, 117 

SnediajSelencia), 185 

Suez, a6s, 966 

CanaL a65 

gulf of. lOT 

isthmus of, 170 

Suffolk, 55 
Suir. river, 79 
Suknum, 339 
Suliman Ifountains, 904 
Sulitelma, mountain, ia6 
SuluSea, om 
Sumatra, island, 944, 946 
Sundals. rirer, ia6 
Sunda Strait, 13, 170, 944 
Sunderland, 53 
Sungari, river, 335 
Sunmiani, 903 
SunniUs, the, 18 
Superior, lake, 997, 399, 301 
Surat, 314, 218 
Surinam, river, 396, 333 
Surrey, 56 
8usa, 30I 

Susquehanna, river, 991 
Sussex, 57 
Sutherlfuid, 76 
SuUe], river, 9ix, 933 
Suva, ?6o 
Suwo Kada, 947 
Svendborg, 193 
Swain Beeib, uie, 344 
Swale^ver, 44 
Swan JEUver. 347, 353 
Swansea, 69 

bay, 41 

Sweden and Norway, 195-139 
Swilly, lough, 78 
Swiss Alps, xoi 
Switzerland, ioz-104 
Sydney, 303, 350 
SvetUt 9^7 
Sylhet, 917 
8yra,Z48 

8yraeuM,iS7 
Syr Dana, 943 
Byria, 184, 185, 188, 190 



Syrian Dam t> 174 

river. 936k 943 

Syrfts Mtifar, 951 

Mknur, ist 

Sywah, oa^ oC, 967 

Tablb Bat, 951, 977 

mountain, 353^ 977 

TaUHand, 9 

Tabreez, 90(\ aoi 

Tarivtor, igo 

Taff , river, 44 

Tagus, river. 99. 159^ 164, 165 

Tahiti, island, 359 

Taimyr Bajt 240 

Tain, 76 

Tai-wan, island, aap 

Ta-ju-ling Monntams, 999 

Takht4-Sulimaa, 904 

Talanta, channel oi, 146 

Talavera, 169 

Talikan. 907 

Tali-Sap, lake, 996 

Tallahasne, 31Z 

Tamar, river, 44» 3S3 

Tame, river, 44 

Tampico^ 315 . 

Tamtave,986 

Tamworui, 59 

Tananarivo, i86 

Tana, river, 196 

Tanaro, river. 155 

Tanganyika, lake, 953, 954 

Tangier, a6z 

Tanjore, 318 

Tao-hoo, li^e, 930 

TtumUoit 931 

Tapajos, river, 330 

Ta^pa-Ung Mountains, 939 

Tapty, river, 17S 176, 9x9 

Tanuiaki, 357 j 

Taranto, gulf of, 149 

Tarbet Ifess, 64 

TaretUum, 157 

Tarifa, cape, 9x, 99, 158 

Tarim. river, 936 

Tarragona, x66 

Tarsus, x88 

Tartary, mU of, 170 I 

Tashkend, 943 

Tasmania, 345, 353 

Tassisudon, 930 

Tatar Bazardjik, 141 | 

Tatra Mountains, 1x7 

Tavjikt, the, 905 

Taunton, 55 

Taunus, mountains, 105 

Taupo, lake. 355 

Taurus, mountain, X83, 184 

Tavira, 167 

Tavoy, 995 

Tawe, river, 44 

Tay, flrth of, 65 

loch, 67 

river, 97, 66, 67 

Taygettu, mountain, 146 
Tchemounore, 279 
Tecazze, river, 367, 969 
Teddington, 44 
Tees, river. 44 
Tehama, the, X84 
Teheran, 900, 9ox 
Tehuantepec, gulf of, 313 

isthmus, 989 

Teify, river, 44 
Teign, river, 44 
Teigiunouth, 68 
" Tell," the, a6i 
Teine, river, 44 
Temperate ZoneSr 5 



TeabgrifiB 

Tenertlfe, 159^983 

Teogri-nor, 933 

Tennessee, 31X 

Te&o^ island. 146 

Tensift, liver, 959. a6t 

Tcr. 939 

Teroeira, 167 

Te(eboli.x88 

Terek Paea, 937 

-—river, 97,939 

Terglon, moontuii. 117 

Tern, river, 44 

Terramo, xs6 

Teasin, canton, xa4 

Test, river, 44 

Tete,9S4 

Teutan, x6o 

T^itoburger Wald, 105 

Teviotdale, 71 

Teviot, river, 7x 

Tewkesboiy, 54 

Texas, 31X 

Tezcuoo, lake, 3x4 

Thane, river. 44 

Thames, river (Canadal. 30Z 

inuunes, river (Englana), 97, 

44 

Thames,riverCEirew Zealand), 

355 
Thanet, isle of, 41 
Thar (or Thur), the, 9ix, 990 
Thaso, island, 137 
Thebea (Greece), 148 
— — (Egypt), 9^ 
Theiss, river, X17 
ThermopyltB, paa» of, 146 
Thettalo'idoa, 140 
Thessaly, X37 

Thian Shan range, X73, 174 
Thisted, X33 
Thiva, X48 
Th<»8havn. X94 
Thousand Isles, lake cH the, 

Tmree Rivers, 301 
Thnn, lake, xoa 
Thur, the, 311, 390 
Thurgau, X04 
Thunnger. Wald, 95, xos 
ThTxrso, 76 
Thyboron Canal, X93 
Tihbooa, the, 963 
l^ber, river, 37. xsx 
Tiberias, luce of, X85-Z90 
Wbet, ijx, 233 
Ticino. river, 151 
Tientsm, 333 
Tierra del Jra^o, 394, 395 
Tiflis,939 
Tigre. 969 

Tigris, river, 175, 176, 186 
Timbuctoo, 979 
Tioghe, river, 9S4 
Tipperah Hills, 9x0 
Tipperary. 83 
T%ppermwr,7$ 
Tiree, island, 74 
Tlticaca, lake, 337, 339 

plateau of, 326 

tableland of, 339 

Tiverton, 58 
Tobol, river, 94X 
Tobolsk, 949 
Tocantins, river, 330 
Tofoa, island, 359 
Tokat, x88 
Tokio, 949 
Toledo, x69 
mountains of, X59 
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Toll Fobs Moimtain, 131 
Toombudra, liTer, 211 
Tomsk, 343 
Tone, river, <4 
Tongstaboo Island, 359 
Tongue, kyle of, 65 
Tong-ting, lake, 338 
Tonning, xzz 
Tonquin, gulf of, 222 
^— plain of, 174 

province, 326 

Topeka, 311 
Topolias, lake, 146 
Tor Bay, 41 
Tomea, river, 37, 126 
Toronto, 301 
Torquay, 58 
Torrens, lake, 347* 35^ 
Torres Strait, 13, 345 , 
Torres Vedraa, 167 
Torridge, river, 44 
Torrid zone, 5 
Tory Island, 78 
Toula, 134 
Toulon, 93 
Toulouse, 88 
Tours, 93 
Towton, 53 
Towy, river, 44 
Trafalgar, cape, 33, 158 
Tralee. 83 
Tranquebar, 3x8 
Trans-Caucasia, 338, 339 
Trans-Caspian District, 243 
Transkei, the, 376, 379 
Transvaal, the, 381-383 
Transylvania, i3o 
Transylvanian Alps, 117 
Trapani, 157 
Travancore, 3x9 
Travemunde, 113 
Travnik, 131 
Traz-OB Montes, z66 
Treaty qf Berlin^ zi6, 138, X4i< 

X45, x83 
Treaty of Qundamakt 304, 205 

JTmI, X38 

Porta, X43, 399 

IVaitangt, 355 

Trebinje, xsx 
Trebizond, X87, x88, soo 
Tredegar, 54 
Trent, river, 37, 44 
Trenton, 310 
Tresa, river, xsx 
Treves, xxx 
Tributary, x6 
Trichinopoly, 218 
Tricomalee, 309 
Trieste. xx8, X3o 

gulf of, xx6 

Trim, 8x 

Mpoli,iQo,2S9.263 

Tristan d Acunha, 25X, 384 

Trivandrum, 3x9 

Trolhattan FalU, X38 

Trondheim Fiord, X3S 

Troon, 73 

Tropica, the, s 

Troppau, x3o 

Troeaehe. the, 67, 75 

Trowbridge, 57 

Troy, X89 

Troy (United States), 3x0 

Troyes, 88, 93 

Truro, 58 

Tuxillo, 3x8 

Tsitsikar, 335 

Toam, 83 

TucunuuL %t9 



Toffela, river, 379, aSo^ 96a 
TuDamore, 8x 
Tullow, 8x 
Tumel, river, 75 
Tundras, 9 
Tunguses, the, 24X 
Tunis, 259,363 
Turgai, 243 
Turin, xss 
Turkestan, 336, 338 

plain of, X74 

Turkey in Asia, 183, X93 

in Europe, X36, 141 

Tuscany, xS3, X54 

TUSCOZL 3X3 

Tweeddale, 66, p. 
Tweed, river, 66, 67 
Tycoon, the, 348 
Tyne, river, 44. 45 
Tyre. X90 
Tyrol, X20 
Tyrone, 83 
Tzana, lake, 369 



Fdono, 226 

Fist, North and Souih, 76 

Ulai-sutai, 234 

TJlleswater, lake, 38, 45 

Ulm, xis 

Ulster, 8x, 83 

Ulundi, 383 

Umbria, xS4, X55 

Umea, river, Z30 

Umtamfuna, river, 376 

Umvolozi, river, 38a 

Umvoti, 380 

United States, 306, 313 

Unst, island, 65 

Unterwalden, 104 

Uppingham, 6x 

Upsala, X38, X39 

Ural Mountains, 24, 35, 38, 

131 
Ural, river, 133 
Uralsk, 343 
Urga,334 
Uri, X04 
Uros, lake, 339 
Uruinyiah, lake, 176^ 199 
Urungu, mountains, 253 
Uruguay, 343 

river, 337 

Ury, river, 75 
Usbegs, the, 207 
Ushant, cape, 87 
Ush Turf an, 237 
Usk^ver, U 
Ust-Urt. plateau, 243 
Usuri, river, 235 

Utah, 3" 

plateau of, 290, 307 

Utrecht, xoo 
Uxbridge, 60 

Yaal, river, 288, 28x 
Vaduz, XIS 
Yainkora, island, 360 
Yalais, canton, X04 
Valdai Hills, x^x 
Valencia (Spam), z6o^ x62, 

X63 
Valencia (Venezuela), 334 
Valenciennes, 92 
Valentia, island, 78, 83 
Valetta, X50 
VaUadolid;z63 
Valley, xo 
Valparaiso, 341 
Van, 19Z 
Vancouver Island, 389, 303 



Van, lake, 176. 186 
Vanua Leva, island, 360 
Varanger Fiord, X35 
Vardar, river, 37, 137 
Varna, X40 
Vashy, xg 
Vaud, canton, X04 
Vaygatz, island, 33 
Vecht, river, 08 
Veglla, island, xx6 
Verte, river, X22 
Venachar, loch, 75 
Venetia, xss 
Venezuela, 334, 336 
Venice, xs2. xs6 

gtilf of, X49 

Vera Cruz, 3x5 

Verde, cape, 250 

Verdun, 93 

Vermont, 3x0 

Verona. X56 

Versailles, 91 

Venders, 96 . 

Vesuvius, mountain, 36, xso 

Viborg, 133 

Vicenza, xs6 

Victoria, ariBo, 313 

Falls, the, 354 

(Hong-Kong), 339 

Land, 989 

Nyanza, 354 

(Queendand), 351 

—- river, 347. 3Sa 
Vlele, X23 
ViennSu x2o 

Vierwaldstadter Alps, xoi 
Vigo, X63 

Vigten. Island, X2S 
Viking^, the, laj 
Vilaine, river, 89 
Villa Real, x66 
Vimiera, i&j 

Vindhya Mountains, 310 
Virginia, 31 x, 3x3 

(Montazia), 3x3 

Vistula, river, 37, zo6^ 1x7, 

X33 
Vlu-Levn, island, 360 
Vogelsbeiig, xos 
Volcano, xo, X34 
Volga, river, 27, 130 
Vblo, gulf of, X36 
Voring Foes, X20 
Vosges, the, 88, Z05 
Voyussa, river, X37 
Vmcano, X50 
Vymwy, river, 44 

Waao, river, 1x7 
Wadai,273 
WadyDraha, 361 
Wady Haifa, 366 
Wahabees, the, x9S 
Waigatz, or Vaygatz, 130 
Waikato, river, 35s 
Waitaki, river, 355 
Wakatipu, lake, 3S5 
Wakefield, 53 
Wakhan, 307 
Waldeok, 1x3 
Wales, 39 
Walfisch Bay, 3Sx 
Wallachia, X43, X44 

Wallaroo, 353 
Wallenstadt, lake, xoa 
Walney Island, 41 

Walsall, S9 
Wanakah, lake, 355 
Wanganni, river, 355 
Wantage, 57 



Wmi the, ij' 
\TBtcifatd. Bo, Bi 

Wntfoni. i' 
Weald, tfaa, 4! 



-^TalSvZeiluil), 
■W8lli,M 
WebbEKiol. 44, fe 
Wnia, W», >8. isi 
Wenlooli, 54 
Wennun, riTfir, £1 



W«A iJidlH, the, ASg, 39a 



Vi^eUMId,6s 
Wattv, Uke, at. laS 
VuIgrd,S> 

l^rtTer 44,56 
Wbatilu 311 
WblUmss 




iB-klang. riiei 



TmTun, tine, 351 

YHmoDUBoadi, 41 

YuTow, Si^r (Baatlud), 71 
-—rirer (Ebml, ^ 

Yell. Iiland. «< 
YeUo- S«, ifo 



Y«l^ 

TwtS^of, 43 
YiHl, ilTer, •« 



liknlt^ lake, ti 

MlLWnM, IDT 



Zujder Zee, o, gj 
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by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Crown 4to, strongly bound io 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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WORLD. A Series of 23 Maps, with explanatory and statistical 
Notes, by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Imperial 8vo, 
bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE TRAINING COLLEGE ATLAS. A series of Twenty-four Maps, 
illustrating the Physical and Political Geography of the Chief 
Countries of the World. Originally designed and drawn by 
W. Hughes, F.RG.S. New and enlarged edition, ex- 
tended and completed, by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 
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IMPORTANT NEW GEOGRAPHIC A.L WORK 



JUST PUBLISHED, 
Foolscap &vo^ handsomely bound in dothf price i/S^ 

THE 

GEOGRAPHY 

I 

OF 

The Oceans, 

PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, k DESCRIPTIVE. 

IVi^A Contour-Map ef the Ocean; Map showing the principal Divisions of the 
Ocean; Continental and Oceanic Htmispheres; Maps of the Atlantic, 
Ptuific, Indian^ Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans ; Charts of Co-tides and 
Ocean-JCurrents ; Approximate Sections; Illustrations of the Tides, 
Oceanic Circulation, ^r*c, £r«c. 

By J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.a.S. 

* ^ The above unique work forms a complete rtiumi of the 
** Geography " of the Oceans, and is specially designed for the use 
of Students preparing for Examination. The information through- 
out has been brought down to the latest date, and the greatest care 
has been taken to include not only the main facts, but also every 
essential detail. Special attention is directed to the clear and 
systematic arrangement of the text, and the accompan5ring Maps 
and Illustrations. This work is also admirably adapted for use in 
Schools as a 

Supplementary Geographical Text Book. 



Specimen Copies forwarded on receipt of published price. 



LONDON: 

GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

LIVERPOOL : CAXTON BUILDINGS, SOUTH JOHN STREET, 

And 49 & 61 SOUTH CASTLE STREET. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE OCEANa 



«« 



While the works are nnmerons in which the po&tfcal aad physical 
geography of the world are described, the one before as is, so far as we 
know, the most complete of its kind in which the main facts relating to the 
'great wcn-ld of waters' are treated. Its plan is comprehensiYe . . . 
Mr. Williams has succeeded in the object he had in view, namely, jn^esenting 
the leading facts of his subject in a simple and systematic manner. The 
book is intended for the use of students who have to pass si>ecial examin- 
ation in the geography of the oceans, and, with its excellent maps and illus- 
trations, no better work has been published. All the latest aothoxities have 
been consulted." — Naval and MUitary Oaaette. 

" This is a most exhaustive treatise on the Geography of the OceMw. 
. . . It is an admirable work. We know nothing better, vdiether for the 
schoolroom or the advanced student. . . . All the latest authorities 
have been drawn upon, and the author has made an excellent use of his 
materials." — Educational News. 

"... The best arranged and best written work of the kind whldi 
we can remember to have seen for a considerable period. . . ." — Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette. 

"... The object in compiling this work was to assist students 
who have to pass a special examination in ocean geography, and there can 
be no doubt that its simple but systematic arrangement well fits it for that 
purpose. It is deserving, however, of much wider circulation, being 
specially suitable as a reading book for advanced classes in schools . . . 
The text is illustrated by ten neatly-engraved m&ps."— Bristol Mercury. 

" Students of this important branch of geography will find the infor^ 
mation well-arranged, and of the most recent character." — The Bookseller. 

"I think it will be of real service, and fill a gap which has hitherta 
existed in Physlographical knowledge."— TAe Principal, Trainir^ CoUege, 
Exeter. 

" Cannot fail to be of the greatest use to students. . . The author has 
done his work admirably. ... A most useful and valuable book." — 
Eastern Morning News. 

** Clear in statement, accurate in matter, and well calculated to give 
much needed assistance to students of Geography and Physiography." — The 
Principal^ Training College, York. 

" Successful in every way. The book Is not only valuable for the extent 
and accuracy of its information, but pleasant readhig withal. . . . The 
work is thoroughly well done, and cannot fail to be highly useful to readers 
of all kinds, as well as to geographical students. We strongly veeommend 
the book." — Practical Teacher, 
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GEOGRAPHY 

OF THS 

British Colonies 

AND FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

For the use of Candidates preparing for Examination, by the 
Rev. John P. Faunthorpe, M, A,, F.R.G.S., Principal of White- 
lands College, Chelsea. Crown Svo, cloth, price 2s, 6d* 



** Nothing seems to be lacking to entitle it to be described as a complete 
manual of instmction on our colonial possessions. Historical and geograh 
phical facts are skilfully blended. . . . reflects credit on the industry 
of the author. We confidently recommend the work to students and others 
who require full and accurate information en this branck of geographical 
study." — The SchoolnuMter. 

*' Throughout the book, historical matter is deftly interw«vm with 
geographical information. The work is a specialitj in geogr^hy, and is 
thoroughly well done."— <S!eAoo2 Beard Chronicle^ 

** Full of valuable and Interesting information, both as to the history 
and geography of our possessions ; and ail is so clearly arranged as to give 
the greatest possible assistance in 8b\idcy.''*—Sehdaatie WorUL 



The above work is designed as a Handbook to 

PHILIP8' ATLAS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. A Series of Twenty-three Maps, with explanatory and 
statistical Notes, by John Bartholomew, F.RG.S. Imperial 
8vo, bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. 

" This is SA excellent atlas. . . The^ charts are dear and distinct, and 
the information conveyed by the 'Notes' of value and interest."— ti^faMptoio 
Herald. 

" Of the maps we cannot speak too highly. They are executed in the 
first style of art, and are a crodit to the fin» which has issued them."— 
£ducatumal Timet, 

" The maps are minutely accurate, and so clearly printed as to be easy 
of reference." — The Schoolmaster. 
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By WILLIAM HUGHES, T.RO-S., 

'Late Professor o/ Geography in King's College^ London. 

CLASS BOOK OF MODERN QE0QRAPH7, with Examination <2ues- 
tions. The Examination Questions are drawn from the result 
of much experience in tuition on the part of the Author, and 
will be found to add considerably to the value of the work as a 
-class-book for popular school use. New Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged, crown 8vo, clolh, 3s. 6d. 

*«* " Philips' Gomprehensive School Atlas ** is designed to accompaiiy this work. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN QEOQRAFHT, abridged 
from the larger class-book, and designed for the use of less 
advanced pupils. New and revised edition, foolscap 8vo, Is. 6d. 






Philips' Atla.s for Beginners " is designed to accompany this -work. 



CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 6E0ORAPHY, with numerous Diagrams 
and Examination Questions, by William Hughes, F. R.G. S. 
This volume has been prepared for popular school use, and 
exhibits, in a clear and methodical manner, the principal facts 
respecting the Natural Features, Productions, and Phenomena 
of the Earth. New edition, entirely re-written and extended, 
with a Map of the World. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

\*" Philips' School Atlas of Physical Geography'*^is designed to accom- 
pany this work. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, with 

Diagrams, by William Hughes, F.K.G.S. Intended as a Com- 
panion Text-Book to *' Philips* Physical Atlas for Beginners." 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Is. 



By W. LAW son, St. Mark's Collegk, Chelsea. 

OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY, for Schools and Colleges. New edititm, 
entirely re-written and extended. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This book may also be had in Parts, viz. : — 

I. — The British Islands, 6d. I III. — -Europe, gd, 

II. — The British Colonies, 6d. | IV. — Asia, Africa, America, Is. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF RIVER SYSTEMS. New and revised edUion, 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, Is. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF COAST LINES. New and revised edition. 

Foolscap 8vo, clolh, Is. 

London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.a 
Liverpool : Caxton Buildings, and 49 <& 51 South Castle Street. 
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Designed for the use of Pupils preparing for the 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

By the latb James Dayies. 
Uniformly Printed on Foolscap 8vo, bound in cloth. 



Notes on Genesis, Is. 
Notes on Exodus, Is. 
Notes on Joshua, Is. 
Notes on Judges, Is. 
Notes on I. Samuel, Is. 
Notes on II. Samuel, Is. 6cL 
Notes on I. Kings, Is. 6(1. 
Notes on IL Eing^s, Is. 6d. 
Notes on Ezra, Is. 



Notes on St. Matthew's Gospel, 2s. 
Notes on St Mark's Gospel, Is. 
Notes on St Luke*s Gospel, Is 6d* 
Notes on St John's Gospel, 2s. 6d. 
NotesonActsof the Apostles, Is 6d. 

Manual of the Book of Common 
Prayer, 2i3. 

Manual of the Church Catechism, 
Is. 



By the Rev. Hbnby Linton, M.A. 

THE BOOK OF NEHEMIAH. With Explanatory Notes and Appen- 
dices. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. Part L Historical Chapters, with 
Notes and Appendices. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. With Explanatory Notes and Appendices. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

I. CORINTHIANS. With Explanatory Notes, Appendices, and Map. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 



Opinions of the Press on Philips* Series of Scripture Mafeuala. 

" Very carefully done, and contains a large amount of information." — 
School Guardian. 

** These Manuals have our heartiest commendB,iion.**—Seho6lTna8ter. 

** The notes are very full, and the matter is so arranged as to render 
great assistance to the student." — Scholastic World. 

" Good in idea and plan, and gives evidence of careful and honest 
yrork."— Educational Record, 
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JOHN CURNOW, B A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, doth, price 3s. 6d. 

*«* This toork is not only well gutted for use as an 
ordinary text-book of English History^ hut is also admirably 
adapted as a 

HISTORICAL BBADINa BOOK. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** This History of England has been written with the ohject of producing 
a historical picture, in which the lights and shades are so disposed as (0 

throw up clearly the prominent events and characters Merit of 

great clearness, both of arrangement and style." — Edueatumal Times. 

" In his treatment of those sovereigns and personages who form, as it 
were, the personal embodiment of the great movements of the age in wfaldli 
they lived, Mr. Cumow has exhibited a rare discrimination and literary 
skilL . . . Mr. Cumow's History shows accorato thought and leanoingi 
and the style of writing evinces a refined taste, combined with wonderful 
freshness and vigour." — Christchurch Press. 

"The events are told in so pleasant and accurate a manner, that the 
attention ought never to flag." — School Quardian. 

"The book ... is a periect marvel of execution. It is a positive 
pleasure to turn from the dosely-packed pages of the Student's " Hume " to 
the beautiful paragraphs of this work."— i^^fleton Times, 



MANUAL OF BRITISH HISTORICAL aEOORAPHT, comprising the 
most important events occurring at every site of English 
History. For the use of Students preparing for Examination 
By W. J. C. Crawley. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 



London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Stbebt. 
Liverpool : Caxton Buildings, and 49 & 61, South Castle Street. 
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Designed for tlie use of Pupils preparing for the University 

Local and other Examinati/ms. 

" Evidently the result of laborious research and extensiTe scholarship." 
—The Headmcuter, Archbisliop Teni8on*s School, London, 

Manual of the History of England, from the death of Edward the 

Confessor to the death of King John (1066-1216). Foolscap 

8vo, 2s. 
Manual of the History of England, from the accession of Henry 

IIL to the death of Richard IlL (1216-1485). Foolscap Svo, 

cloth, 2s. 
Manual of the History and Literature of the Tudor Period (1485- 

1608) to the accession of James VI. of Scotland. 256 pp. 

Foolscap Svo, cloth, 2s. 
Manual of the Histoxy and Literature of the Stuart Period, to the 

accession of William III. and Maiy II. (1608-1689). 160 pp. 

Foolscap Svo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
M anual of the History of England, from the reign of Charles L 

to the end of the Commonwealth (1640-1660). Foolscap Svo, 

cloth, Is. 6d. 
Manual of the History of England, from therestoration of Charles 

IL to the Beyolution (1660-1688). Foolscap Svo, cloth, 2s. 
Manual of the History of England, from the accession of James L 

to the Battle of the Boyne (1608-1690). Foolscap Svo, cloth, 2s. 

Manual of the History of England, from the Reyolution of 1688 
to the death of Queen Anne, 1714. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

Manual of the History of i^ngland, from the accession of William 
IIL to the accession of George III. (1689-1760), and the Out- 
lines of English Literature during the same period. Foolscap 
Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Manual of the History of England, from the accession of George 
in. to the Battle of Waterloo (1760-1815 a.d.) Foolscap Svo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Manual of English Literature (1760-1815), from the accession of 
George III. to the Battle of Waterloo. Foolscap Svo, cloth, 2s. 



London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.G. 
Liverpool : Gaxton Buildings, and 49 & 51 South Castle St. 
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ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 






FOB SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 



tiy Thomas W. Piper, late Normal Master and Lecturer in 
the National Society's Training College, Battersea. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

The " Advanced Arithmetic " is acJcnoioledged by the editca- 
timud press to be, in every respect, one of the best yet ptiblished. 
Special attention is directed to the fact that, — 

(i.) In ordinary Text-books of Arithmetic, the Rule comes 
first, the Illustration of the Rule follows, and the 
Reason of the Process appears last. But in the present 
work, the reverse and more truly scientific order is 
followed — i.e., the Reasons are presented first, then the 
formal working of the Example, so arranged that each 
step is self-evident ; and lastly, the Rule, as a con- 
venient summary of the methods employed in working 
out the example. 

<2.) Another characteristic of the " Advanced Arithmetic,** 
^vhich distinguishes it from similar \<rorks, is its 
completeness. Though designed for advanced 
students, the elementary portion of the subject is 
fully explained and illustrated, but in a more scientific 
manner than would be practicable in a professedly 
elementary arithmetic, while the higher and more 
difficult rules are still more amply elucidated by 
copious explanation, numerous examples >vorked out 
in full, and carefully selected exercises and examina- 
tion questions. 

7%« Pvhlishers, therefore, have every confidence that the work, 
by reason of its completeness and scientific arrangem£7Vt, wUl be 
found admirably adapted to secure the two-fold object of all 
arithmetical studies, — accuracy andfojcilily in computation, and 
the cultivation of the reasoning faculties. 

\* Specimen Copies forwarded to Teachers on receipt of half the 

published price. 

London i GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, Ra 
Liverpool : Caxton Buildings, and 49 & 61, South Castle Street. 
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ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 
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' The chief excellence of this Arithmetic is its completeness. It is fall 
at all points. It is never wanting either in detail or compass. But while 
the author is strong on the demonstration of reasons in arithmetic, he is 

wise enough at the same time to be strong on rules Considerable 

space is devote! to the higher forms of commercial arithmetic— interest, 
discount, stocks, &c.,— and this part is particularly well done. In his 
appendix Mr. Piper does not content himself with giving selections of 
examination papers, but first presents five-and-twenty pages of solutions of 
problems. . . . This affords good exercise to the student. After reading 
over the concise and rigid working of twenty-five pages of more or less 
knotty questions, he may hope to be strong enough to attack those with 
respect to which no help is oflEered." — School Boaid Chronicle. 

'* The Advanced Arithmetic is specially adapted for the use of teachers, 
students in training colleges, and those preparing for examination ; but it 
must not be thought that it is, therefore, unsuitable for ordinary schools. 
The fact is quite the reverse, since, to meet the requirements of such stu- 
dents, the reason and illustrations of the various rules are very fully given, 
and thus that which is too often deficient in ordinary books is here made a 
special and most valuable feature. Great prominence is also given to the 
working out of difficult problems, and this will be found most useful . . ." 
—Scholastic World, 




•BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, for Schools and 

Colleges. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

"The author's endeavour to make the study of Arithmetic what it 
ought to be, — a thorough mental training, — ^is apparent on every page." — 
Teacher's Assistant. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC, containing Rules and Exercises founded on 

Examination Papers. New and enlarged Titian, Foolscap 

8vo, cloth, 2s. 

" Has had a deserved success." — School Guardian, 

*' Contains an excellent collection of examples." — Scholastic World, 

INTRODUCTORY MENTAL ARITHMETIC, being a short Exposition 
of the uses of Mental Arithmetic, with illustrative examples and 
a great number of New and Original Exercises. Foolscap 8vo, 
stiff cover. 6d. 
" A valuable little \rot\L'*— Scholastic World. 



Londcn: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.G. 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, and 49 & 61 South Castle St. 
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Crown 8vo, doth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID 

FOB SCH00L8 AND OOLLEQES 

By James Martin, Head Master of the Endowed School, 
Wedgewood Institute, Burslem. 

In directing the cMention qf Teachers and Students to this work, 
the PvJblishers desire to point out its leading characteristics: — 

(i.) In all the propositions, a clear line of demarcation is 
drawn between the Construction and the Proof or 
Demonstration. 

(2.) By a t3rpographical expedient the several steps in 
the reasoning are clearly shev«m. 

(3.) In describing the figures, those parts ^vhich are given 
in the enunciation are represented by dark lines, and 
those ^vhich are added in the course of the demon- 
stration by dotted lines. 

(4.) In all cases the fig^ure has been repeated ^vherever it 
%vas found necessary. 

The present edition of "EuclicPs Elements" contains the 
First Six, and those parts of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books 
which are usually read at the Universities^ together with a valu- 
able selection of Geometrical Problems for Solution^ which cannot 
fail to he of very great service to every student of Geovnetry. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 






THE ELEBIENTS OF EUCLID, with a Selection of Geometrical 
Problems for Solution. Crown 8vo, Book I., cloth. Is. ; 
Books I. and II., Is. 6d. 



%* Specimen Copies of the above work will be forwarded to Teachebs on 

receipt of half the published price. 



London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, B.C. 
Liverpool : Caxton Buildings, and 49 & 61 South Castle St. 
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A GRADUATED COURSE 

OF FBOBLEUS IN 

PRACTICAL PLANE & SOUP GEOMETRY. 

By James Martin. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

The Publishers have much pleasure in drawing the 
attention of Teachers and Students to this work, 
which is admittedly the best of the kind yet published. 
Special attention is directed to the following charac- 
teristic features of the work : — 

z. In the Introductory section full particulars are given of tl^e various 
drawing instruments, and the manner of using them, together 
with general hints on Drawing. 

3. The Problems in "Plane Geometry/' though exceedingly numerous, 
are classified in sections. 

3. The Diagrams are engraved ^mth extreme care, and for the sake 
of clearness, three kinds of lines are used, viz : — 

(i.) Thin lines, representing those which are given. 

(2.) Dotted lines, showing those used in the construction of the figure. 

(3.) Thick lines, representing the solution of the problem. 

4. By a typog^raphical expedient, the two cardinal ideas, viz. — what 
is given, and what is to be done — are clearly shown in the 
enunciation. 

5. The Problems in " Solid Geometry'* are also carefully graduated, 
and arranged in sections. 

6. An exhaustive section on the derivation of Geometrical problems. 

7. A complete Index of all the Problems in both parts of the work. 



Crown 8ro, stiff cover ^ price 8d. 

FIRST GRADE PRAOTIOAL GEOMETRY, 

By David Bain, F.R.G.S. 

Containing— (a) all the necessary problems fully worked out ; (h) 
test exercises on the same ; [c) a series of graduated exercises 
for copying ; and [d) all the First Grade Examination Papers 
given by the Department during the last three years. 

" The book is well got np, the diagrams are clear, and the explanation of 
each problem is short and to the point."—Schoolnvi8ter, 

" Diagrams very clearly drawn." — Scholastic World. 

" Instructions on the working of the problems are clear and precise. The 
pupil who masters the problem and test exercises given in this lit Je book 
can scarcely fail to pass any examination in elementary practical geometry." 
School Guardian. 

London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.G. 
Liverpool : Gaxton Buildings, and 49 & 51 South Castle St. 
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Crown Sfo,, doth, with wnMroas fllmtiationB, price 2a. 6d. 

ACOUSTICS. LIGHT, AND HEAT. 

ntTESDED AS All 

Introduction to the Study op Physical Scienck. 

Adapted to the requirements of the Sdence and Art Department^ 
by T. W. PiP£B, late Normal Master, St John's College, 
Battersea. 

*»* The plan of the work is different from that of any manual 
yet issued. It is not a drij emtoine : it is an attempt to set forth 
the great principles of this tranch of Physical Science in dear 
and familiar language, 

" Mr. Piper's book has special features, which will readfl^ commend 
themselves to teachers. The chief of these features is the grouping of simi- 
lar phenomena, treating the three cognate sciences side by side, and bring- 
ing into prominent notice their many points of agreement, and, of coarse, 
also their differences. Thus, after a preliminary chiapter on the atmosphere, 
the medium through which sound, light, and heat are usually reoeired, 
vibratory motion of air, and other forms of matter and ether are discussed. 
In the Kame wa^ are grouped the laws of direction of sound and light wavesu 
with their similar heat waves, the conservation and energy of matter, and 
the phenomena of sensation. We cannot speak too highly in praise of tiiis 
arrangement. The book is well filled, and the illustrations are numerous 
and appropriate." — Schoolmaster. 

** Mr. Piper's AcousticSf Light, and Heaty deserves the careful attention 
of teachers of science classes. It is a great improvement on the manuals in 
common use. . . We may state that the "Law of Inverse Squares" is more 
clearly stated and illustrated than in any book we have before seen. . . 
The work is so well done, that the non-scientific reader can hardly fafl to 
derive much pleasure from it, while to the science teacher it will be invalu- 
able." — School Guardian. 

" By far the best and clearest elementary treatise on the subject.** — The 
Principal^ Training College^ York. 

"Written in a style peculiarly engaging and interesting." — Oldham 
Evening Chronicle. 

** Mr. Piper's book is the result of hard work and competent knowledge, 
both of the subject, and, what is all too frecjuently ignored in our schoM 
books, how to teach it."— T^ Principal^ Traimmg College, Whitelanda. 

* * * " Deserving of praise, and very suitable for the use of sdenoe 
classes." — T?ie Principal, Training College, Ripon. 

" A useful introduction to the study of Physical Scienoe. . . Practieal, 
and in many instances, novel illustrations of the principles are given." — ^2^^ 

Bookseller. 

" Very complete hand-book . . commences with facts that are almost 
self-evident, stated in the simplest terms, and gradually, by slow but consec- 
utive stages, passes to the more complex phenomena." — Iron, 

London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E,C. 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, and 49 & 61 South Castle St. 
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New and enlarged edition . Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

CLASS-BOOK OF INORQANIO CHEMISTRY. 

By D. morris, B.A.. 
Late Teacher of Chemistry in Liverpool CoUeffe. 

•»• T?ie changes made in the present edition are such as greatly 
enhance the valtte of the work as a text-book for students pre- 
paring for examination, 

*' A capital hand-book for students reading for the University Examin- 
ations." — School Guardiari. 

"To the student in chemistry who wishes to get possession of the 
greatest possible number of facts in a given time, the book will be eminently 
useful "—-BritwA MaU. 

*' We can heartily recommend this manual to those preparing for the 
'Middle-Class Examinations/ and the London Matriculation. .... 
Brimful of accurate information, brought up to the latest date."— TA« 
Tea^iher, 



Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

CLASS-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 

AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By W. HEWITT, B.Sc, 

ScMnce Demongtrator for the Liverpool School Board, 

'* It is very pleasant to meet with a book so fresh, so thorough, and so 
simple. . . . The book before us is the outcome of the thought of a 
practical teacher, and of a clear and logical mind. The questions at the end 
of each chapter are extremely well chosen. The good taste shewn in the 
get-up of the book, the clearness of the type, &c., are worthy of the excellent 
manner in which Mr. Hewitt has treatea his avih^ect."— Schoolmaster. 

*' The exercises are a very praiseworthy part of Mr. Hewitt's work. . . 
Common incidents, which through their very commonness are deemed in- 
significant, are here made the vehicle of most important instruction." — 

Pructical Teacher, 

** We have seldom met with a really elementary book which at once 
combined to so great a degree simplicity of language, accuracy of descrip- 
tion, and sound science."— i\ra£ur«. 




Extra foolscap 8vo, cloth, price is. 6d. 

CLASS-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY QEOLOQY. 

By F. WOLLASTON HUTTON, F.G.S. 

*•* This little work is a systematic arid complete resumi of the subject, 
and is specially adapts for beginners, 

London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.0. 
Liverpool: Gaxton Buildings, and 49 & 61, South Castle St. 
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A Sena cd TwaAy-kmr Maps, ilhistndng ihs Ffajacal and Poli- 
tical Geognu>bj of the CLief Conotiies of the World. Oi^;iiiallj 
deug^ieA aad drawn bj Wjluam Hughes, FJLGJS. 

SEW AMD YMLAEQED Emuni, EZZEKDED AMD OOMFLEIED, 
Bt E. G. RAVESfSTEiy, F.R.G.a 



%♦ 7^ '^ Training CoOtge AdatT is a work edtogretha- distinct 
in efioraeUr /nmi any prtvunuly pMished. In its production 
the Publishers have aimed at ccmhining the fullest and most 
recent physical and political informatum with the greatest pos- 
sible eUaameu and distinctness, and it is believed that the new 
Atlas will he found to possess both these important features in a 
hi/jher degru than amy yet issued. 



" It would be difficiilt, if not impoasible, to supersede this reaUy hand- 
some and serricesble Atlas, which we think the best of the many snooessfal 
etttjTtM which Messrs. Philip A Hon have yet pat fortii as geographical 
publishers. "—TAe School anaUnivergity Magazine. 

"All the recent nolitical changes in different parts of the world are 
carefnlly represented."— iSSeAoo^ Guardian. 

** It strikes me as an excellent Atlas, not only for Training Colleges, but 
for general purposes. " — One of H.M. Senior Irutpeetors of SchooU. 

" I cannot speak too highly of this Atlas. It will make the stndv of 
geography a real pleasure. '^TAe Lecturer on Geography , Training CoUege, 
Chdtenham, 

" It seems to me to combine the qualities of clearness, fulness, neatness, 
and accuracy.'*— ITAe Principal, Training College, York. 

" I am not aware that I have ever seen an Atlas to compare with it.**— 
One of II. M. Intpectors of Schools. 

i ** I may state that I have carefully examined all the maps in it, and 
consider them in every respect excellent. The common error of loading 
the maps with names of insignificant villages, useful to nobody, has been 
avoided; at the same time, all places which are of interest are clearly 
marked. The maps are most beautifully drawn and coloured. The physicu 
maps are most valuable." — One of II. M. Senior Inspectors qf Scowls. 

*«* Complete Litti of Maps, Atlases, Ac, on application. 



London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.0. 
Liverpool : Caxton Buildings, and 49 & 51 South Castle St. 
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PHILIPS* ATLAS OP OUTLINE MAPS, for the use of '" 

8cliools ami for Private Tuition. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. 
Size- — 11 inclies by 13 inches. Three series, each containing 
Tliirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover 3 o 

PHILIPS' ATLAS OP BLANK PROJECTIONS, with the 
Lines of Latitude and Longitude^ intended for the use of Students 
learning to constnict Maps. Printed on tine Drawing Paper. 
Size — 1 i inches l)y 13 inches. Three series, each containmg Thir- 
teen Maps, stitched in a neat cover 3 o 

PHILIPS' OUTLINE ATLAS, for Students preparing for the 
Oxford or Cambridge Local Examinations. In neat cover. 
Junior Classes, Is. 6dL Senior Classes 2 o 

PHILIPS' IMPERIAL OUTLINE ATLAS. Size-11 inches 
by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. Two series, each con- 
taining Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover I o 

PHILIPS' IMPERIAL ATLAS OP BLANK PROJEC- 
TIONS. Size— 11 inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing 
Paper. Two series, each containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat 

*''-' » ^'^ ••• ••• »•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••. ... I o 

PHILIPS' OUTLINE ATLAS POR BEGINNERS, being 
Outlines of the Maps in PhiHps' "Atlas for Be^ners." Size — 10 
inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawmg Paper. Two 
series, each containing Sixteen Maps, demy 4to, stitched in 
ueab C/Uver ••« ••• «■• ••• ••• ••• ••« ••• i o 

PHILIPS' ATLAS. OP BLANK PROJECTIONS FOR 
BEGINNERS, uniform in size and scale with the "Outline 
Atlas." Size — 10 inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing 
Paper. Two series, each containing Sixteen Maps, demy 4to, 
stitched in neat cover i o 

PHILIPS' PREPARATORY OUTLINE ATLAS. Sixteen 
Maps. Crown 4to, printed on fine Cream-wove Paper, in neat 

CA) V v*r ••• ••• ••• •«• ••• ••• #•• •■• ,,, o O 

PHILIPS' PREPARATORY ATLAS OP BLANK PRO- 
JECTIONS. Sixteen Maps. Crown 4to, printed on fine Cream- 
wove Paper, in neat cover o 6 

PHILIPS' "STANDARD" OUTLINE ATLAS. Containing 
Twenty-four Maps. Printed on fine Cream-wove Paper. F'cap 
4to, neat cover .. . ... ... ... ... .. ... ... o 6 



George Philip <&» Son^ Publishers, London and Liverpool, 



PHILIPS' SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 



New Editions, reduced in Price. 

With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and the Political 
Boundaries carefully colored. Size — 5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 6 indies. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, price 14s. each. 



South America 
Australia and New Zealand 
New South Wales 
England and Wales 
Scotland 

Price 18s, each. 

The World, on Mercator's Projection | The British Islands 



The World, in Hemispheres 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 



Ireland 

Palestine 

India 

New Zealand 

Oceania 



Siipplementary Maps to the Series, 

SCHOOL WALL MAP OF THE WORLD, ON GALL'S CYLINDRICAL PROJEC- 
TION. By John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Size— 6 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 
7 inches. Price ^1 5s. 

PHILIPS' INDUSTRIAL BIAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, with part of SCOT- 
LAND. By Wm. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Size— 6 feet by 4 feet 9 inches. 
Price £1 5s. 



PHILIPS SMALLER SERIES OF SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 

New Editions, reduced in Price. 

Size— 3 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished, price 6s. each. 



Eastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 



North America 
South America 
Australia 
New Zealand 
England and Wales 



Scotland 
Ireland 
Palestine 

Wanderings of the 
Israelites 



PHILIPS' SCHOOLROOM MAPS OF THE COUNTIES 

OF ENGLAND. 

Prepared expressly for use in Schools. 
Constructed by John Bartholomew, F.RG.S. 



Cheshire 7 6 

DerbysMre 7 6 

Durham ... ... ... 7 6 

Kent ... ... ... 7 6 

Lancashire and Cheshire 16 

Lancashire 10 6 

Lincolnshire 12 



Middlesex... 
Northumberland . 
Nottinghamshire . 
Staffordshire 
Warwickshire 
Yorkshire... 



21 

7 6 

7 6 

12 

7 6 

10 6 
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George Philip S» So 




Liverpool 
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